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PREFACE 


The  Presbtteriak  Magazine  completes  its  second  jeer.  Gratitude  is  dae 
to  God  for  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  it  in  its  annual  career. 
The  number  of  subscribers  is  within  a  few  of  four  ^ousand;  interesting  testi- 
monies have  been  offered  of  the  general  acceptability  and  usefulness  of  th« 
work ;  and  encouragements  to  perseverance  of  various  kinds  have  arisen  in  a 
kind  Providence, 

The  Editor  thanks  subscribers  for  the  favour  thej  have  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  the  work.  Its  success  depends  upon  their  patronagi,  and  he  is  earnest  in 
his  endeavours  to  merit  it.  The  great  aim  of  the  Magazine  is  to  be  useful  in 
the  households  where  it  inters.  It  has  endeavoured  to  present  sober  and  truth- 
ful views  of  current  events  and  question^ ;  to  discuss  topics  of  permanent  reli- 
gious interest ;  to  unfold  the  duties  of  social  life ;  to  enforce  the  general  obliga- 
tions of  Christianity ;  to  preserve  biographical  and  historical  records  of  value ; 
to  give  criticisms  on  the  literature  of  the  day ;  and  to  gather  such  monthly  in^ 
telUgenee  of  the  religious  world  as  properly  belongs  to  a  work  of  its  prescribed 
plan. 

Contributors  and  writers  are  entitled  to  the  Editor's  thanks  for  their  co-opera- 
tion.   Obligations  of  this  kind  are  deeply  felt  and  cordially  acknowledged. 

The  Editor  hopes  that  at  least  a  fair  equivalent  has  been  returned  from  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine  into  the  intellectual  and  moral  treasury  of  households. 
The  idea  fhat  a  Monthly  Religious  Magazine  was  needed  in  our  Ghupch  origi- 
nated, in  the  leadings  of  Providence,  the  present  andertaking ;  and  still  urges 
it  forward. 

A  hope  is  entertained  that  a  new  interest  will  be  imparted  to  ^e  third 
volume,  in  the  discussion  of  some  subjects  more  particularly  connected  vnth  the 
doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh« 

Ther  Editor  renews  his  regret  that  his  numerous  official  engagements  prevent 
his  mpre  entire  devotion  to  the  impor^t  work  of  conducting  this  PeriodioaL 
Some,  at  least,  of  its  imperfections  may  be  reasonably  excused  in  view  of  the 
fact,  that  the  editorial  labours  are  incidental  ones,  amidst  the  daily  toils  of  other 
more  pressing  avocations 

Thankfol  for  the  past;  soliciting  such  indulgence  as  is  properly  due  to  human 
inl&rmities ;  askipg  coroperatiop  from  ministers,  elders,  church-members,  and 
friends,  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  work ;  and  looking  to  Gbd  for  life, 
strength,  and  every  blessing,  the  subscriber  buokles  on  the  armour  to  begin 
another  year. 

CORTLANDT  VAN  RENSSELAER.     * 

December,  1852. 
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THE  RECIPROCAL   INFLUENCE   OP   THE   EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

It  may  seem  to  be  quite  a  discovery  to  find  a  subject  on  which  no 
book  has  been  yet  written,  and  it  may  also  seem  that  one  lays  the 
world  under  no  obligation  to  him  for  suggesting  a  new  topic.  But . 
would  not  the  world  be  the  better  for  a  volume  that  should  skilfully 
trace  the  providential  design  of  permitting  so  many  diversities  as 
are  found  in  the  creeds  and  forms  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  Might 
not  a  McCosh  add  '*  Ecclesiasticar'  to  the  title,  "  The  Method  of 
the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral?" 

At  least  one  chapter  of  such  a  work' should  be  headed  as  the  pre- 
sent article  is.'  The  general  influence  of  the  variety  of  denomina- 
tions in  provoking  one  another's  zeal,  and  thus  multiplying  the 
n)eans  of  grace  for  the  world,  is  plain  enough.  But  it  would  be 
curious  and  instructive,  and  promotive  of  Christian  harmony,  could 
we  see  that  there  is  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  goin^  on  through 
all  the  existing  diversities  of  the  Church,  the  final  end  of  which  is 
to  preserve  and  vivify  the  substantial  and  essential  faith. 

In  thinking  how  our  own  section  of  the  great  family  would  stand  ■ 
in  such  a  review,  both  as  to  the  influence  imparted  and  received^ 
our  position  strikes  me  so  favourably,  that  I  could  scarcely  trust 
my  impartiality  to  write  the  first  part  of  that  chapter.  But  I  have 
made  a  few  notes  on  the  latter  branch  of  the  inquiry,  which  are  at 
any  body's  service. 

I  suppose  that  Presbyterianism  receives  both  a  favourable  and 
•  unfavourable  eflfect  from  each  of  the  other  forms  of  Christianity 
with  which  it  comes  into  association — ^that  is,  wherever  any  or  ail 
of  the  other  forms  exist  in  the  same  place  with  itself. 
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2  The  Reciprocal  Influence  of  [Jan. 

Methodism  has  a  good  eflfect  in  exhibiting  the  power  of  united, 
systematic  action  in  the  members  of  a  church.  It  displays  (he  force 
of  an  esprit  du  corps^  under  the  stimulus  of  an  organization  that 
compact  th^  people,  and  that  gives  each  one  a  place  to  fill  and  a 
work  to  do.  The  success  of  tUs  denomination  has  been  a  great 
encouragement  to^  our  Church  to  push  its  aggressiite  action  amonff 
other  populations^'than  those  which  have  a  birth-right  with  us,  and 
to  mak«  us  feel  that  we  too  are  bound  to  carry  the  gospel  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  immediate  congregations.  The  warmth  and  anima- 
tion of  their  preaching,  the  directness  of  their  modes  of  address  to 
the  individual  heart,  have  had  a  good  effect  npon  our  own  style  of 
proclaiming  the  gospel.  Taking  warning  from  their  indiscreet 
excesses  in  this  respect,  we  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
popular  mind  requires  a  blending  of  the  more  extemporaneous  and 
informal  method  of  address  with  what  was,  with  us,  in  danger  of 
becoming  too  scholastic  and  artificial.  Their  animated  and  unani- 
mous singing,  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  familiar  tunes  and 
hymns,  has  reproved  the  lifeless  habits  into  which  we  were  degene- 
rating. Perhaps  I  might  justly  add,  that,  without  shaking  our 
Calvinistic  foundations,  their  very  Arminian  errors  have  helped 
to  increase,  in  our  public  worship,  the  presenting  of  the  more 
encouraging  and  inviting  features  of  the  gospel.  "Free  grace"  is 
as  much  our  doctrine  as  theirs;  but  their  extreme  in  one  direction, 
has  helped  to  modify  our  tendency  to  the  other. 

For  these  benefits  we  should  be  grateful  to  our  Wesleyan  bre- 
thren: but  some  other  influences  we  should  be  glad  they  would  keep 
at  home,  if  they  will  not  part  with  them  altogether.  Their  peculiar 
views  of  the  modes  of  conversion ;  their  encouragement  of  physical 
excitement;  their  confidence  in  extraordinary  "experiences,"  exert 
a  secret  influence  on  the  minds  of  multitudes  who  never  enter  their 
meetings.  It  is  to  this  source  mainly,  that  we  may  trace  the 
tinscriptural  impressions  which  every  pastor  finds  among  his  people, 
of  the  necessity  of  certain  characteristics  or  signs  of  regeneration, 
wanting  which  all  others  are  disregarded.  You  may  hold  them  to 
the  Bible  doctrine  and  Bible  history  of  conversion,  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  their  neighbours  have  proclaimed  aloud  of-  the  light 
they  see,  the  joy  they  felt,  the  burden  which  suddenly  fell  off,  the 
perfection  which  they  reached,  will  be  their  secret  reply  to  the  Bible 
itself.  Very  often,  too,  our  own  people  take  their  views  of  their 
own  church-doctrines  from  the  misrepresentations  afloat  in  the 
Methodist  neighbourhoods,  and  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  prejudice 
against  what  is  held  up  to  them  as  a  harsher  system. 

Mixed  up  as  our  people  are  in  their  social  intercourse  with  our 
zealous  friends  of  that  denomination,  we  thus  partake  of  their  good 
and  evil  influences  to  a  wide  extent. 

The  Baptists  are  the  next  in  number  of  our  Christian  brethren 
who  contribute  to  modify  our  peculiarities. 

In  looking  for  the  good  they  do  us,  I  am  disposed  to  think  we 
may  attribute  to  them  some  beneficial  effects  as  resulting  from  the 
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re-action  of  the  very  opimons  in  which  Aey  are  our  antagonistflu 
Their  interpretation  of  the  two  great  ordinances  of  Christianity, 
operates  as  a  constant  check  to  our  proneness  to  put  them  above  their 
Scriptural  place.  When  we  see  a  large  and  excellent  body  of 
believers  holding  in  all  other  points  our  Confession  and  Catechisms, 
separating  themselves  from  their  brethren  in  the  Lord  on  the  sole 
ground  of  their  peculiar  views  as  to  who  should  partake  of  the 
Ba,craments,  and  as  the  form  in  which  one  sacrament  is  to  be 
observed,  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  a  permission  of  the  Head  of  the 
universal  Church,  explicable  on  no  other  ground  than  that  the  mix- 
ture of  such  opinions  in  the  Christian  world,  would  tend  to  keep  the 
whole  mass  from  the  still  greater  evil  of  converting  the  sacraments 
into  mere  superstitions.  So  long  as  there  is  a  controversy,  the 
respective  parties  will  be  more  likely  to  keep  within  bounds  in  which 
human  weakness  may  be  forgiven ;  and  the  Presbyterian  side  may 
be  kept  in  a  wholesome  conservatism  of  the  truth,  which  otherwise 
might  gradually  venture  into  some  of  the  mystical  theories  on  the 
Bu^ect. 

Then,  again,  although  we  believe  the  Baptist  interpretation  to  be 
erroneous,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  their  professing  to  hold  to  a  more 
literal  and  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Scripture  pattern,  has  a 
tendency  to  remind  all  other  branches  of  the  Church  of  the  great 
general  principle  involved  in  that  common  profession.  One  may 
plainly  see  that  the  *Mnto  the  water,*'  and  "out  of  the  water,"  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  baptism ;  but  the  mistaken  adhe- 
rence to  Scripture  in  one  pomt,  may  contribute  to  maintain  a  more 
general  adherence  to  it  in  points  of  real  moment* 

But  then,  not  to  speak  of  that  close  communion  which  hurts  the 
cause  of  Christianity  at  large,  the  evil  that  we  suffer  from  our  Bap- 
tist neighbours  lies  chiefly  in  their  suggesting  doubts  to  the  minds 
of  our  people  on  the  topics  of  the  controversy.  Here  and  there 
one,  not  all,  instructed  in  the  analogy  of  faith,  conceives  that  bap> 
tism  is  immersion ;  or  that  if  a  different  mode  of  implying  the  sym- 
bol be  sufficient,  yet  that  the  offspring  of  believers  shoiidd  not  be 
inclttded  in  their  parents'  profession ;  or  that  seeing  infant  baptism 
is  doubted  by  so  many,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  omit  it,  or  at  least  to 
wait  till  the  child  is  old  enough  to  remember  the  transaction.  Some- 
times a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  household  is  led  off  by  the  con- 
viction, or  the  excitement  of  a  moment,  and  bound  to  a  sptem  which 
thenceforth  denies  to  the  new  Baptist  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the 
Lord's  table  with  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister ! 

More  sparsely  than  either  of  the  above-named  cmnmunions,  but 
in  some  quarters  more  influentially,  is  mingled  the  Episcopalian 
eleipent.  It  is  more  difficult  to  speak  of  t^e  general  influence  of 
this  denomination,  for  it  i^  less  homogeneous,  and  less  uniform  in  its 
phases  than  any  of  us.  Their  revolutionary  movement  is  so  recent, 
that  the  character  of  the  body,  as  one,  is  yet  indeterminate.  It  is  a 
duality,  or  triality,  not  a  unit.  But  whether  the  high,  the  low,  or 
the  middle  party,  this  branch  of  the  Church  has  done  and  may  do 
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Qg  goodly  its  practical  example  in  some  things,  even  where  we  can- 
not go  full  length  in  the  theory  from  which  it  ft)ring8.  For  instance, 
we  cannot  believe  in  such  a  local  consecration  as  makes  it  sacri- 
ligious  for  the  laity  to  set  their  feet  in  the  chancel ;  but  we  like  the 
hint  tha);  this  silly  notion  gives  to  our  own  people  of  such  a  sacred 
association  of  the  thoughts  with  the  place  of  divine  worship,  as  would 
make  them  unwilling  to  give  it  up  to  concerts,  political  meetings,  or 
other  merely  secular  uses ;  or  to  talk,  and  gaze,  and  move  about  in  it 
on  the  Lord's  day,  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  dwellings.  We  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  show,  and  ornament,  and  expensiveness  of  their 
churches  imitated ;  but  we  may  so  far  regard  their  example,  as  to 
study  good  taste,  neatness,  convenience,  and  cleanliness  in  the 
plainer  structures  which  our  plainer  forms  demand.  We  do  not  give 
m  to  the  theory  that  preaching  is  the  inferior  portion  of  the  objects 
of  the  sanctuary,  but  we  would  learn  from  the  other  extreme  of  our 
liturgical  frienos,  not  to  depreciate  our  devotional  services  for  the 
sake  of  the  sermon.  We  would  not  give  up  the  doctrinal  basis  of  our 
preaching  for  the  genteel  moral  lecture,  but  we  may  learn  to  incor- 
porate in  our  discourses  a  more  direct  and  open  reference  to  partic- 
ular moral  duties  and  faults.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  their  calling 
confirmation  "an  apostolic  rite,'*  and  tremble  at  the  mockery  of 
sacred  subjects  which  is  so  often  connected  with  its  observance,  but 
we  may  learn  to  be  more  careful  in  keeping  our  baptized  children  in 
mind  of  their  birthright. 

In  such  particulars  the  Episcopalians  may  be  silently  doing  us  a 
good  service.  But,  per  contra^  we  must  expect  to  have  our  evangeli- 
cal simplicity  offended  and  injured  by  the  tendency  of  their  opinions 
to  encourage  a  ceremonial  religionism,  and  of  their  forms  to  captivate 
our  worldly-minded  youth*  We  may  reasonably  fear  that  our  de- 
nominational pride  Will  be  roused  by  their  local  successes  so  as  to 
tempt  us  to  be  more  accommodating  to  the  worldly  taste,  and  to 
forget  the  ^pel-models  where  our  strength  lies,  in  order  to  assume 
an  attire  which  is  only  the  rags  of  Anglicanism,  as  theirs  is  of  Ro- 
manism. 

When  the  su^ested  Book  comes  to  be  written,  the  author  will, 
doubtless,  extend  his  inquiry  into  the  influences  we  receive  from 
other  large  denominations,  not  usually  included  in  our  brotherhood 
of  churches.  The  "Society  of  Friends,"  for  example — whether 
their  drab  does  not  help  to  modify  our  blue,  sometimes  for  better, 
sometimes  for  worse — ^whether  it  is  not  intended,  that  whilst  they 
should  be  rebuked  by  our  example  for  not  keeping  the  ordinances, 
we  should  leam  from  their  principles  to  mix  more  silent  meditation 
and  spiritual  waiting  with  our  constant  hearing  and  doin^.  Perhaps 
the  supposed  author  will  even  go  into  the  dark  regions  of  the  Popish 
heresy,  and  trace  some  superstitions  of  individual  Presbyterians  to 
the  social  influence  of  the  adherents  of  that  system ;  or  find  in  the 
sincere  fidelity  of  many  of  the  ignorant  Papists  to  the  requisitions 
they  believe  to  be  sacred,  a  rebuke  to  our  looseness  as  to  what  we 
know  to  be  divine;  and  surely  the  Christian  Catholic  may  learn 
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from  the  Roman  Catholic  the  value  of  the  Scriptures  and  thfe  dross 
of  tradition ;  the  supeiiority  of  knowing  what  to  believe,  above  be- 
lieving what  We  know  not ;  and  the  peril  of  trusting  to  the  hands  and 
knees  the  work  of  the  heart.  How  much  the  very  spectacle  of  this 
sad  perversion  of  truth  may  have  done  to  keep  our  exertions  in  the 
right  path,  no  mortal  eye  can  discern;  but  according  to  the  ordinary 
rmes  of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  believe  it  has  been  suffered 
without  a  good  design,  or  that  that  design  has  not  been,  in  its  or- 
dained degree,  fulfilled. 

To  one  who  runs  his  eye  along  Mosheim's  chapters  of  ^^  Heresies 
and  Schisms,^'  in  his  annals  of  the  first  fifteen  'centuries,  where  he 
begins  his  new  division  of  "the  general"  and  "the  particular"  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  it  must  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
diversities  of  reli^ous  opinion  have  actually  diminished,  rather  than 
increased,  undei€the  great  Reformation  principle  of  the  right  of 

Srivate  judgment  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  For,  in  order  to 
etermine  the  question  of  the  number  of  the  present  divisions  of  the 
Christian  body,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  enumerate  the  variety  of 
names  by  which  they  are  called ;  but  the  surest,  the  most  evangeli- 
cal method  would  be,  to  determine  how  many  of  these  societies  of 
believers  in  Jesus  can  pray  and  praise  together ;  can  rejoice  in  the 
same  ground  of  acceptance ;  can  weep,  and  be  comforted,  and  re- 

S roved  and  edified,  by  the  same  pre-eminent  and  most  precious 
octrines ;  can  admit  the  same  preceptive  and  spiritual  obligations^ 
and  thus  prove  that,  despite  of  other  differences,  they  feel  themselves 
to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  one  in  Christ. 

Divine  Providence  has  permitted  the  nominal  church  of  our  day 
to  exist  in  our  country  in  two  ffreat  divisions,  the  Protestant  and  the 
Protested.  The  former  is  subdivided  into  several  distinct  organiza- 
tions, but,  taking  the  country  in  mass,  the  four  forms  we  have  been 
naming  will  express  its  leadmg  influences — the  Methodist,  the  Bap- 
tist, the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopalian.  These  names  are  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  mark  the  general  character  of  the  Reformed  or  Evan- 
gelical Church.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  arrange  themselves  under  any 
religious  name,  come  under  one  or  another  of  the  five  divisions  now 
stated. 

Out  of  every  arrangement  or  permission  of  Providence  we  must 
believe  some  final  good  vrill  proceed.  Error  is  evil,  and  division 
may  be  evil :  but  even  error  and  diviSon  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  greater  evils,  and  working  out  a  collateral  or  eventual 
good.  At  all  events,  there  must  be,  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  not 
only  an  influence  going  out  from  each  of  these  forms  on  their  respect- 
ive adherents,  but  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other.  Is  not  this 
tendency  of  the  variations  one  of  the  designs,  if  not  the  chief,  in 
the  providential  permission  of  their  existence  ? 
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A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

Many  years  ago,  I  visited  a  church  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 

State  of ,  not  very  far  from  the  ocean.     It  is  one  in  which  the 

sainted  Brainerd  is  known  to  have  preached,  on  a  sacramental  occa- 
Bion,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  his  tawny  converts. 
The  house  is  very  plain,  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  and  waa 
reared  by  the  descendants  of  a  small  Scottish  emigration.  But  there 
is  one  object  which  gives  venerable  beauty  to  the  edifice — it  is  sur* 
rounded  by  a  spacious  burying-ground,  lying  gracefully  over  the 
rounded  crest  of  a  hill,  and  shaded  by  clumps  of  ancient  oaks,  the 
survivors  of  a  great  forest.  Here  lie  the  people  of  several  genera- 
tions, with  many  a  lettered  stone,  on  which  the  cHldren,  who  stray 
among  the  rank  grass  and  spring-flowers,  love  to  spell  out  the  well- 
known  family  names.  Vastly  more  touching,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
is  this  simple  cemetery,  than  all  the  landscape-gardening  of  Mount 
Auburn,  Greenwood,  or  Pore  la  Chaise.  Without  the  aid  of  Hervey 
or  Young,  the  thoughtful  mind  may  here  read  lessons  that  quiet,  in- 
struct and  elevate. 

The  month  of  May,  in  which  I  first  visited  this  church,  was  genial 
and  delightful,  and  many  groups  of  worshippers  were  sprinkled  over 
the  field  of  the  dead.  Some  walked  in  the  green  paths,  some  stood 
under  the  shady  trees,  and  some,  who  were  bowed  with  years,  sat 
upon  the  broad  tombstones ;  but  all  were  serious  and  devout  in  their 
mien,  for  it  was  a  communion  season.  Among  all  these  persons, 
there  was  one  who  attracted  instant  attention,  even  before  nis  cha- 
racter was  known.  He  was  a  tall  old  man,  of  slender  but  erect 
form,  with  gray  hairs  that  straggled  from  beneath  his  broad  old-time 
hat.  He  scarcely  leaned  on  the  stafi",  which,  like  the  clergy  of  all 
ages,  he  seemed  to  bear  as  a  pastoral  symbol.  All  who  met  him  did 
him  reverence;  voices  were  hushed  as  he  approached;  many  rose  as 
he  passed ;  yet  the  smallest  children  appeared  happier  for  nis  greet- 
ing. For^nearly  forty  years  he  had  ministered  to  them,  and  had  at 
length  became  the  patriarch  of  the  vicinage.  I  well  remember  the 
serene  and  gentle  grace  with  which  he  would  lead  away  some  shrink- 
ing creature,  all  sufiused  with  emotion,  into  the  covert  of  a  little 
grove,  to  administer  words  of  peering  with  regard  lo  the  approaching 
ordinance ;  and  then  with  what  grave  control  in  his  manner  he  would 
gather  around  him  the  grey-haired  elders,  to  confer  with  them  on 
cases  arising  out  of  the  same  solemnity.  As  the  look  and  carriage 
of  a  good  man  spring,  when  he  is  unaffected,  from  inward  sources  of 
character,  so  they  have  their  share  in  that  influence  which  a  faithful 
minister  carries  with  him,  more  and  more,  upon  all  who  come  into 
his  presence.  Feelings  thus  produced,  are  made  more  solemn  and 
enduring  amidst  the  memorials  of  the  dead.  For  who  that  walked 
among  those  hillocks  could  forget  that  this  aged  servant  of  God  had 
preached  to  their  forefathers,  and  that  the  congregation  of  the  dead 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  living? 
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It  is  abusing  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  urging  it  to  an  ex- 
treme, to  prohibit  all  tfteords  over  the  graves  of  the  departed. 
Epitaphs  are  often' foolish  and  often  false,  but  sometimes  they  are  as 
edifying  ae  sermons.  The  dead  are  not  lost.  The  spot  where  they 
lie  should  have  a  record.  Suoh  a  record  is  found  in  the  simple 
jDonument,  Let  us  not  forget  how  carefully  the  Scriptures  indicate 
the  burial-place  of  many  saints.  The  humblest  gravestone  testifies 
concerning  the  resurrection^  and  may  speak  warning  or  consolation 
to  the  passer-by. 

The  churchyard  in  a  colder  season  presents  a  different  scene,  yet 
one  which  has  suggested  some  fine  thoughts  to  a  great  poet  of  our 
day: — 

«  Thai,  when  in  changeial  April  snow  hatli  faUeiiy 

And  fields  are  white,  if  from  the  sullen  north 

Tour  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 

Hath  gained  his  noontide  height,  this  churchyard,  filled 

With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 

From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  a])peaT 

An  unillumined,  blank,  and  dreary  plain, 

With  more  than  wintry  cheerfulness  and  gloom 

Saddening  the  heart    Go  forward,  and  look  back ; 

Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  land  of  light, 

Of  Ufe»  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 

His  beams ;  which  unexduded  in  their  frdl. 

Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 

Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power. 

Thin  will  a  vernal  prospect  meet  your  eye, 
•    All  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright, 

Hopeful  and  cheerful: — vanished  is  the  snow. 

Vanished  or  hidden  ;  and  the  whole  domain^ 

To  some  too  lightly  minded  might  appear 

A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours.** 

C.  Q. 


I  A  WELL-ORDERED  CONVERSATION- 

[Being  part  of  a  sermon  preached  in  New  York,  1707,  by  the  ^v.  Francis  MAKUUSy 
the  fkther  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Sutes.*] 

I  proceed  to  describe,  or  to  show  to  you,  what  a  well-ordered 
CONVERSATION  is,  or  wherein  it  consists.  And  this  is  the  next  head^ 
and  so  requisite  to  be  explained,  that  I  cannot  apprehend  how  any 
can  be  convinced  of  the  want  thereof,  or  engaged  to  promote, 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Petes  FomcE,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  for  a  copy  of  this 
famous  sermon,  preached  by  FrancU  Makemie^  in  J<few  York,  for  which  he  suffered  iro» 
prisonment.  A  brief  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  imprisonment  is  given  in  the  first 
volame  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  pp.  30,  31.  The  Church  is  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Force  for  his  antiquarian  skill  in  rescuing  this  sermon  from  oblivion,  and  in  preserving 
it  in  his  valuable  library.  We  render  to  him  this  public  acknowledgment  for  his  kind* 
ness  in  sending  a  beautiful  manuscript  copy  for  the  Presbyterian  Magasine. 

The  sermon  is  much  longer  than  we  expected,  and  would  take  np  nearly  30  pages  of 
the  Magazine.  We  may  continue  the  extracts  hereafter.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  plan  of  the  sermon  :  the  test  being,  «  To  him  that  ordereth  his  conotrgation  aright 
wUilihow  th€  ialvatifm  qf  God,'*  Ps.  L  33.    Alter  an  introduction,  the  autbory  1.  Lays 
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adrance,  or  seek  after  a  well-ordered  conversation,  without  some 
distinct  and  clear  notions  abont  it;  thertfore  it  consists  in  these 
things, 

1.  In  a  life  and  eonversation  purged  and  purified  from  tin  and 
wickedneu.    And  this  is  the  first  step  towards  a  well-ordered  con- 
rersation ;  for  the  Uves  and  conversations  of  all  men  bj  nature,  and 
from  our  apostate  state  of  rebellion,  are  impure,  sinful,  and  unclean ; 
we  are  a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  corrupters ;  our  lives 
naturally,   and  without  grace,   and  before  conversion,   are  very 
irregular  and  disorderly ;  and  those  disorderly  things  must  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  evils  of  our  lives  must  be  pureed  away.    And  as  it  is 
sin  that  disordereth  the  life  and  defileth  the  conversation,  so  it  is 
sin,  and  sin  only,  our  lives  must  be  purged  and  purified  from ;  and 
this  is  required  by  many  precepts,  multiplied  threatenings,  enlarged 
and  renewed  promises,  and  many  awakening  instances.     And  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  departing  from  iniquity,  2  Tim.  ii.  19 — ^Let 
every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ,  depart  from  iniquity.     A 
departing  from  evil,  Psal.  xxxiv.  14.     It  is  called  a  ceasing  to  do  evil^ 
Isa.  L  lo — Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well.     A  forsaking 
our  ways  that  are  not  good,  Isa.  Iv.  7 — ^Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts.    A  denying  ungodliness, 
and  worldly  lusts,  Tit.  ii.  12.     A  cleansing  our  hands,  and  purify- 
ing our  hearts.  Jam.  iv.  8 — Cleanse  your  hands  ye  sinners,  and 
purify  your  hearts  ye  double-minded.     And  frequently  called  a 
turning  from  sin.     Turn  ye,  turn  ye ;  if  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
way;  turn  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.     You  see  then,  my 
friends,  what  is  your  first  work;  there  must  bo  a  rooting  out,  and 
plucking  up  the  sinful  and  corrupt  weeds  in  our  souls,  if  we  would 
nave  grace  planted,  and  virtue  grow  there ;  we  must  purge  away  the 
spots  and  stains,  if  we  would  appear  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  our 
uod ;  we  must  lay  aside  the  disorders  and  irregularities  of  our  lives, 
if  we  would  have  them  orderly  and  regular.     The  profane  curser  and 
swearer  must  lay  aside  his  horrid  oaths  and  rash  impious  impreca^ 
tions.     The  beastly  and  sensual  drunkard  must  abstain  from  his 
intemperate  cups^and  companions.     The  unclean  person  must  leave 
his  whoredoms,     xhe  backbiter  must  forsake  his  railing  and  defa- 
mation.    The  liar  must  learn  to  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour.    The 
thief  and  purloiner  must  grow  honest.    The  profaner  of  the  dag  of 
the  Lord  must  learn  to  spend  it  more  religiously.     And  the  profli- 

fjate  and  profane  scoffer  at  the  creatures  of  God,  the  people,  and 
ollowers  of  God,  the  way,  worship,  and  religion  of  God,  must  lay 
aside  thb  base  abuse  of  their  tongues.  These  evils,  and  many 
more,  as  pride^  covetousnesSy  carnality^  and  worldUness,  must  be 

open  the  promise  relating  to  God's  salvation.  2.  He  then  shows  the  natare  of  a  well- 
ordered  con^rsation.  [This  part  is  in  the  present  number  of  the  Magazine.]  3.  Some 
reasons  why  a  well-ordered  conTorsation  is  of  great  concern.  4.  What  is  necessary  to 
promote  this  good  conTersation.  6,  Obstroetions  which  mar  a  godly  walk  and  coaversa- 
tion.  6.  An  application.  The  sermon  is  afler  the  old-fashioned  style — well  subdivided, 
full  of  Scripture,  plain,  and  aiming  at  the  reformation  of  the  heart  and  life.  For  the  fm«, 
pagi  and  prtfaci,  see  another  part  of  this  number  of  the  Magatine. 
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jmrged  out  of  our  lires^  and  our  convenatioM  cleansed  from  them, 
if  we  would  promote  a  weU-ordered  conversation  in  the  world. 

2.  A  well-ordered  life  and  conversation  consists  in  a  conformity 
and  agreeableness  to  the  holy  laws  and  sovereign  commands  of 
heaven.  For  God,  the  powerful  creator  of  all  things,  is  also  the 
supreme  and  sovereign  Law-giver^  who  prescribes  rules  to  his  crea- 
tures, wherein  and  whereby  every  thing  is  prohibited  we  are  to 
forsake  and  abstain  from;  and  every  thing  is  commanded  and 
required,  we  should  perform  and  do.  And  the  world  was  involved 
in  such  a  labyrinth  of  darkness  and  corruption,  man  would  not  have 
known  what  was  to  be  done,  or  what  was  to  be  left  undone,  if  God 
from  heaven  had  not  told  us  by  his  revealed  law.  And  such  is  the 
nature  of  this  Divine  law,  and  the  commands  of  heaven,  that  they 
are  most  holy^jv^t^  and  good^  adapted  by  infinite  wisdom  to  advance 
our  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  And  a  conversation  answerable 
to  this  Divine  rule,  both  in  negatives  and  positives,  is  the  only  v>elU 
ordered  conversation  in  the  world;  for  all  disorders  in  life  are 
nothing  else  but  a  deviation  from  that  rule,  and  a  contradiction  to 
that  law.  This  is  a  further  step  and  a  higher  degree  of  a  well- 
ordered  conversation  than  the  former;  and  the  first  step  ponsistin^ 
only  in  the  negative  part  of  religion ;  but  in  this  is  comprehendea 
both  positives  and  negatives,  a  compliance  with  the  laws  of  heaven. 
And  this  is  called  a  keeping  the  commandmentSj  John  xiv.  15— If 
ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.  A  doing  the  will  of  the  Lordy 
Matt.  vii.  21— ^"  Not  every  one  that  saith.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  A  conversation  agreeable  to  first  table  com- 
mands, and  second  table  commands,  and  to  gospel  preceptSy  is  the 
only  regular  conversation.  How  much,  therefore,  is  it  the  concern 
of  every  soul  to  be  acquainted  with  this  law,  and  to  make  conscience 
of  conforming  their  lives  thereunto. 

8.  A  well-ordered  life  and  conversation  consists  in  being  adorned 
with  the  shining  grace  and  gracious  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
wherein  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  renewing  Spirit  of  0-od  are 
legible  and  conspicuous,  even  in  all  parts  of  conversation.  This  dis- 
tinguishes the  life  of  a  Christian  from  the  conversation  of  the  most 
refined  and  polished  moralists  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  conver- 
sation of  a  true,  sincere  Christian,  to  surpass,  by  far,  the  lives  of 
pagans.  The  true  Christian,  in  all  states  of  life,  whether  in  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  in  fulness  or  in  want,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in 
sufiering  or  liberty,  under  reproaches  or  in  good  report,  under 
enjoyment,  or  want  of  religious  privileges,  is  furnished  with  graces 
answerable,  and  lexercises  them  suitably  and  agreeably,  so  as  his 
whole  life  should  shine  with  them,  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place.  The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  believing  souls,  with  which  their  conver- 
sation should  shine,  are  enumerated  by  the  apostle.  Gal.  V.  22,  23, 
"But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance ;"  and  the  apostle  Paul 
recommends  them  to  us,  Phil.  iv.  8 — "  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever 
Vol.  IL— No.  1.  .  2 
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things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hdnest,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things."  And  these,  and  such  as  these,  must  be  the  shining 
ornaments  of  a  welUordered  conver$ationj  such  as  our  Saviour  speaks 
of  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v.  10 — "Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

4.  A  well-ordered  conversation  is  a  conversation  suitable  and 
agreeable  to  our  Christian  calling^  and  holy  vocations,  or  answerable 
to  the  gospel  privileges  and  obligations  we  are  under ;  for  as  the 
privileges  of  men,  as  rational  creatures,  are  great  bevond  the  brutal 
world,  so  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  world  are  justly  great  be- 
yond the  pagan,  enjoying  many  benefits  and  immunities  which  they 
want ;  for,  beyond  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  they  have  the 
oracles  of  God  and  the  lamp  of  God's  law  for  their  instruction  and 
direction.  Those  without  the  Church  are  aliens  and  strangers,  but 
Christians  have  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  and  have  embraced  him 
as  their  God  and  Father.  They  have  frequent  intercourse  and  com- 
munion with  God  in  duties,  access  to  God  by  prayer,  in  all  troubles^ 
wants  and  difficulties;  and  a  Mediator  always  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  to  intercede  for  them;  and  the  perpetual  promise  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  preference  to  be  with  them  in  all  their  performances  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  And  as  their  privileges  are  great,  so  their 
obligations  are  weighty  and  solemn ;  for  they  have  renounced  the 
devil,  abandoned  the  world  and  renounced  the  flesh  and  corruption ; 
listed  and  enrolled  themselves  among  the  number  of  Christ's  follow- 
ers, submitting  unto  him  as  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  engaging 
to  fight  under  his  banner.  And  as  these  are  the  privileges  ana 
obligations  of  a  Christian,  the  holy  calling  and  true  vocation  of  a 
believer  must  call  for  and  require  an  answerableness  and  becomins 
suitableness  of  life  and  conversation  in  all  professors  thereof. .  And 
this  is  frequently  required  and  recommended  under  the  gospel,  Phil, 
i.  27 :  "  Only  let  your  conversation  be  such  as  becometh  the  gospel  of 
Christ,"  Eph.  iv.  1 :  "I,  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech 
you,  that  you  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called." 
Col.  i.  10 :  "That  ye  might  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord,  beine  fruitM 
in  every  good  work. '  1  Thess.  ii.  12 :  "  That  you  would  warn  worthy 
of  God  who  hath  called  you  to  his  kingdom  and  glory."  How  de- 
meaning is  it  for  such  as  are  called  to  so  high  dignities,  and  enjoy 
80  great  privileges,  to  act  beneath  their  privileges  or  calling,  or  live 
a  life  inconsistent  therewith?  for  all  persons  should  act  like  the 
station  they  are  in,  and  sure  the  Christian,  above  all  others  in  the 
world,  has  reason  to  regulate  his  conversation  suitable  to  his  Chris* 
tian  calling  and  holy  vocation.  How  unbecoming  is  it  for  children  ) 
of  light  to  walk  and  live  as  if  im  darkness?  for  such  as  profess 
themselves  children  of  God,  to  speak  and  act  as  children  of  the 
devil  ?  therefore  the  apostle  Paul  (Eph.  iv.  17)  advises  the  JEphe-. 
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Bians  not  to  walk  as  the  GentUes  do,  bat  according  to  their  holy 
calling  and  Christian  profession. 

5.  A  well-ordered  life  and  conversation  consists  in  being  answer- 
able to  the  various  stations^  capaeities  and  relations  whereunto  we 
are  called  and  placed  of  God  in  the  world,  whether  as  superiors^ 
inferiors  or  equals.  For  we  must  look  upon  all  Christians  in  a  two- 
fold capacity ;  first,  in  respect  to  their  general  calling  and  vocation 
as  Christians,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  calls  for  a  walk  and  con- 
versation suitable  thereunto,  as  you  have  heard.  Next  we  must 
look  upon  them  in  a  more  limited  capacity y  as  related  to  one  another 
in  a  more  particular  calling.  As  some  are  superiors^  whether  in 
families,  in  the  state,  or  in  the  church,  so  some  are  inferiors  on  all 
those  accounts,  for  they  are  relatives ;  and  others  are  equals  of  the 
same  station  and  capacity.  And  it  is  the  superlative  excellency  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  there  are  duties  for  all  ranks  and  stations  prescribed 
and  taught  there.  The  sins  incident  to  all  degrees  and  ranks  of  men 
and  women  are  detected  and  reproved  there.  Magistrates  and 
rulers  in  the  government  and  state  have  their  work  and  duty  cut  out 
to  their  hands,  and  are  limited  and  bounded  by  the  supreme  law  of 
an  xmiversal  Sovereign,  to  whom  the  greatest  of  them  must  be  ac- 
countable. The  subject  oweth  subjection,  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
his  just  and  lawful  commands,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  Qodfor  good; 
And  this  is  due,  by  virtue  of  a  divine  command  and  appointment. 
But  if  he  exceed  his  power,  and  require  any  thing  sinful  or  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  Qod,  the  apostle's  rule  is  stiU  observable,  God 
is  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  man.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  owe  many 
duties  to  God  and  his  people  in  that  relation.  People  are  in  many 
things  indebted  by  the  law  of  God  to  their  ministers  m  the  execution 
of  their  ofiSce,  wMch  God  will  require  at  their  hands.  Many  also 
are  the  relative  duties  of  parents  and  children^  husbands  and  wiveSy 
masters  and  servants — all  which  are  required  to  make  up  a  well- 
ordered  conversation;  not  excluding  the  duties  of  equity,  truth  and 
justice,  due  from  eqiuils  to  one  another.  -And  if  tne  Christian 
religion  were  regarded  by  all  ranks  and  stations,  none  in  the  world 
woidd  be  compared  with  them;  therefore,  it  was  not  a  vain  nor 
groundless  challenge  one  of  the  ancients  made,  when  he  challenged 
all  the  world  to  show  so  good  magistrates  and  subjects,  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  as  the  Christian 
religion  is  able  to  produce.  And  all  Christians  would  excel  the 
whole  world  if  they  would  but  live  as  becomes  their  general  and 
special  callings  and  vocations. 

6.  A  well-ordered  conversation  is  a  heavenly  eonversationj  or  a 
conversation  in  heaven^  above  the  terrene,  carnal,  and  base  things 
of  this  world ;  so  to  live,  and  so  to  act,  as  if  they  appeared  not 
Ko(T/«6rtox»rac,  citizens  of  thi^  world,  but  belonged  to  a  superior  and 
more  intellectual  world.  This  the  apostle  Paul  professes,  Phil.  iii. 
20— i-Owr  conversation  is  in  Aeaven— that  is,  we  have  not  this  world, 
but  heaven  for  our  city.     Therefore  if  we  would  expect  heaven  in 
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the  endy  we  most  begin  and  in  some  measure  lire  a  life  of  heaven 
upon  earth;  every  thinff  should  tend  heavenward;  daily  preparing 
for  heavenj  and  so  speaidng  or  acting,  as  if  you  were  bound  for 
heatfeUy  employed  about  heavenly  thingtj  and  elevated  above  the 
concerns  of  this  lower  world,  only  using  die  most  desirable  things 
thereof,  as  travellers  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  if  we  used  them  not ; 
making  sure  of  an  interest  in  the  heavenly  Canaan ;  making  our 
acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  world,  frequently 
conversing  there  by  faith  and  contemplation;  carrying  on  a  con- 
stant trade  and  traffic  with  heaven  by  prayer  ana  supplication ; 
having  their,  hearts  and  souls  soaring  aloft  and  ardently  breathing 
after  their  crown  and  kingdom ;  placmg  their  affections  on  things 
above,  where  their  treasures  are:  yea,  their  chief  ends,  aims,  and 
endeavours,  tending  and  inclining  that  way.  And  this  is  a  conver* 
eatian  in  heaven^  and  so  a  tffeU-^>rdered  conversation. 

Thus  you  have  a  regular  conversation  described  in  the  six  fore- 
going particulars. 


CASUISTRY.—INDWELLING  SIN  IN  THE  RIGHTEOUS  AND 
IN  THE  WICKED. 

All  men  are,  by  nature,  enemies  of  God,  sinners  in  his  sight,  and 
subject  to  his  wrath.  And  although  in  regeneration  a  great  change 
passes  upon  the  soul,  yet  conversion  is  not  perfection,  the  new  birth 
is  not  sanctification.  When  the  Bible  speaks  of  "a  perfect  man," 
it  means  no  more  than  to  designate  a  sincere,  consistent,  matured 
believer.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  admits  as  much.  His  words  are,  ^^how 
often  the  word  Ttxi»of,  which  we  translate  perfect,  is  used  \o  signify 
an  aduU  Christian,  one  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  St.  Paul's  writings.'*  He 
then  specially  refers  to  1  Cor.  ii.  6;  xiv.  20;  Eph.  iv.  18;  PhiL  iii. 
16;  Coloss.  IV.  12;  Heb.  v.  14. 

That  imperfection  cleaves  to  the  best  of  men  in  this  life  the 
Scriptures  clearly  assert.  "For  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not," 
1  Kings  viii.  46 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  86.  That  we  may  not  except  the 
righteous  from  this  sad  sentence  is  clear,  for  God  expressly  teaches 
that  "there  is  not  a  Just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sin- 
neth not,"  Ecc.  vii.  20.  And  the  loving  John,  speaking  of  his 
brethren  and  himself,  says,  "if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us,"  1  John  i.  18. 

If  then,  sin  be  found  in  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  what  is  the 
present  difference  in  their  characters  ?  They  are  alike  in  being  sin- 
ners by  nature,  and  in  want  of  perfect  conformity  to  God's  law.  Sin 
is  a  great  evil  in  whomsoever  found.  The  sins  of  saint  and  sinner 
affect  their  hearts,  and  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds.    The  ain  of 
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a  regenerate  man  may  be  ontwai  S 

unconverted  person,    ffo  sin,  excep\  -               ^ 

too  heinous  to  be  committed  bv  a  rea   ^*  ^**o 

eous  and  the  wicked  are  not  in  all  r  ^  "* 
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sin.     Indeed,  the  difference  between  f.  ^.^  cT- 

The  regenerate,  far  more  than  unret  -c;  ^  ^' 

against   God.     The  former  are  consic  ^^ 


point ;  while  the  heart  of  the  latter  ii^ 

the  light  shineth  not  at  all,  or  very  diml^ 

who  knows  his  own  plague.     The  sinner 

yery  flattering.     The  nearer  he  is  to  deat* 

is.     Any  just  view  of  his  sins  surprises  the  .^^  fami- 

liar  with  the  truth  on  this  weighty  matter*  ^  cne  anti-type  of 

the  Pharisee,  but  the  saint  is  habitually  like  the  Publican,  and  he 

cries,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

On  the  subject  of  sin,  the  unregenerate  man  has  but  one  mind^ 
and  that  is,  to  hold  it  fast;  while  the  converted  man  has  two  minds 
respecting  it,  one  inclining  him  to  it,  the  other  leading  him  to  abhor 
it.  The  sinner  often  has  a  contest  within  him,  but  it  is  a  war  be- 
tween conscience  and  inclination,  or  between  one  sinful  desire  and 
another.  Yet  towards  sin  his  heart  is  undivided.  It  is  always  sweet 
to  him,  and  holiness  is  always  distasteful  to  him.  Not  so  the  right- 
eous. As  the  pious  old  Hebrews  expressed  it,  he  has  a  heart  and 
a  hearty  or,  as  our  Bible  has  it,  a  divided  heart.  He  is  carnal,  hav- 
yig  been  sold  under  sin;  yet  he  hungers  knd  thirsts  i^er  righteous- 
ness. When  he  would  do  good,  evu  b  present  with  him;  yet  he 
does  good.  The  evil  that  he  hates,  that  he  does.  The  sinner  never 
really  wills  to  do  good.  His  heart  is  never  truly  engaged  in  God's 
cause.  He  would  do  the  very  evil  which  he  does.  His  heart  is  fully 
aet  in  him  to  do  evil.  He  frames  his  doings  to  that  very  end.  He 
intends  to  live  as  he  pleases,  whether  it  pleases  God  or  not. 

In  unregenerate  men,  sin  has  the  mastery,  is  the  strong  man 
armed,  and  keeps  his  goods  in  peace.  All  the  wicked  are  the  slaves 
of  corruption.  They  are  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will.  And 
they  love  to  have  it  so.  If  no  penal  consequences,  no  shame,  no 
fear,  no  pain,  no  death  followed  transgression,  the  wicked  would  never 
be  moved.  They  often  dread  the  fruit  of  their  evil  doings ;  but  they 
love  to  do  evil.  The  ri^teous  are  not  so.  Sin  has  not  dominion 
over  them.  They  do  not  consent  to  take  sin  for  a  master.  They 
are  not  workers  of  iniquity.  They  do  not  make  a  trade  of  sin. 
Wickedness  is  neither  their  habit,  nor  their  choice.  The  ungodly 
sin  allowedly,  habitually,  and  because  their  hearts  go  after  folly. 
They  do  nothing  else  but  sin.  They  may  have  seasons  of  remorse, 
but  none  of  true  repentance.  They  are  never  betrayed  into  an  act  of 
genuine  devotion.-  Their  iniquities  grant  them  no  holidays.  If 
they  are  not  serving  one  strange  lust,  they  are  another.  They  do 
sell  themselves  to  commit  iniquity. 

The  reason  is,  they  have  no  taste  for  the  things  of  God,  no  relish 
for  holiness ;  while  the  righteous  have  not  so  great  a  zest  for  any 


tiling  as  for  G«d,  Us  word,  his  favour,  and  his  senrice.  The  highest 
delights  o{  ^  sinner  are  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  or  of  sin.  The 
exquisi^, 'soul-ravishing  enjoyments  of  a  child  of  God,  are  in  divine 
things.  His  heart  enters  into  them  with  warmth  and  lifd.  He  does 
truly  and  greatly  delight  in  them.  They  are  his  meat  and  drink. 
But  the  wicked  have  no  heart  for  them,  but  are  always  going  out 
after  their  covetousness,  thfeir  pride,  their  ease,  their  lusts.  The  . 
sinner  loves  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world;  but  the  more  a 
<duld  of  God  finds  himself  resting  on  the  things  of  time,  the  more  is 
he  displeasd  with  himself.  . 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  wicked  do  not  truly  mourn  for  sin. 
It  is  not  an  abominable  thing  in  their  eyes.  They  love  to  have  vain 
thoughts  lodge  within  them.  To  all  the  wicked,  sin  in  some  shape 
is  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongue.  To  them,  stolen  waters  and 
forbidden  fruit  are  sweet..  Not  so  with  the  righteous.  They  weep 
for  nothing  so  much,  or  so  bitterly,  as  for  sin.  In  view  of  it,  Jod 
said,  ^^  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes ;"  David  said, 
^<  My  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer ;''  Isaiah  said, 
"Wo  is  me !  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips  ;*'  and  Paul  cried  out 
bitterly,  "0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?"  In  a  renewed  man,  there  is  a  ire^r  between 
grace  and  corruption,  holiness  and  sin.  In  the  wicked,  the  current 
always  runs  one  way. 

The  believer  also  looks  to  Christ  for  deliverance,  and  says,  what 
should  I  do  but  for  such  a  Saviour  ?  while  the  poor  sinner,  bKnd^ 
in  xmbelief,  sees  no  beauty  in  Christ,  why  he  should  desire  him,  no 
fitness  in  his  offices,  and  no  necessity  for  his  aid.  One  ^lories  in 
Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin.  The  other  glories  not  in  lum  at  alL 
To  one  he  is  a  precious  foundation  stone ;  to  the  other  he  is  a  rock 
of  offence*  One  could  do  nothing  without  him;  the  oUier  feels  no 
need  of  him. 

The  great  hope  of  the  righteous  is,  that  after  they  have  been 
refined  and  their  dross  burnt  up,  they  will  cease  from  sin,  and  attain 
to  spotless  perfection,  and  so  to  endless  bliSs.  The  wicked  have  no 
such  hope.  Indeed  their  great  fear  is,  that  after  this  life  closes, 
their  joys  will  all  be  gone.  They  have  heard  that  the  pleasures  of 
sin  are  but  for  a  season.  They  really  desire  no  heaven  inconsistent 
with  their  strong  corruptions.  They  would  sooner  live  on  earth 
and  do  as  they  please,  than  go  to  heaven  and  be  subject  to  Christ. 

Tndy,  he  who  has  eyes  may  discern  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him 
not.  The  saint  and  the  sinner  are  not  more  alike  than  sheep  and 
goats,  wheat  and  tares ;  not  more  alike  than  Abel  and  Cain,  Ishmael 
and  Isaac.  One  is  the  friend  of  God;  the  other  is  the  friend  of  the 
world.  One  is  an  heir  of  God,  and  shall  inherit  glory;  the  .other  is 
an  enemy  of  God,  and  shall  inherit  shame. 

W.  S.  P. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  WARFARE. 

Mr,  Editor — The  followiDg  lines  are  to  •triking,  and  so  appropriate  to  every  one  that 
would  **  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,*'  whether  minister  or  layman,  that  I  enclose  them 
for  the  pages  of  the  <<  Presbyterian  Magazine,'*  in  the  hope  that,  as  they  speak  so  stir- 
ringly of  duty,  danger,  privilege,  and  reward,  they  may  leave  ealotary  impressions  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  of  your  readers. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WARFARE. 

Soldier,  go — bat  not  to  daim 

.    Mouldering  spoils  of  earth-born  treasure; 

Not  to  build  a  vaunting  name, 

Not  to  dwell  in  tents  of  pleaaurew-^ 
Dream  not  that  the  way  is  smooth ; 

Hope  not  that  the  thorns  are  roeea ; 
Turn  no  wishful  eye  of  youth, 

Where  the  sunny  beam  repoaet; 
Thou  hast  sterner  work  to  do. 
Hosts  to  cut  thy  passage  through; 
Close  behind  thee,  gulft  are  burning—. 
Forward ! — there  is  no  returning ! 

Soldier,  ret^— but  not  for  thee 

Spreads  the  world  her  downy  pillow ; 
On  the  rock  thy  oouch  must  be. 

While  around  thee  chafes  the  billow : 
Thine  must  be  a  watchful  sleep, 

Wearier  than  another's  waking ; 
Such  a  charge  as  thou  dost  keep 

Brooks  no  moment  of  forsaking. 
Sleep  aa  on  the  battle-field, 
Girded — grasping' sword  and  shield: 
Foes  thou,  canst  not  name  or  number, 
Steal  upon  thy  broken  slumber ! 

Soldier,  rise— the  war  is  done : 

Lo!  the  hosts  of  hell  are  flying, 
'Twas  thy  Lord  the  battle  won ; 

Jasus  vanquished  them  by  dying. 
Pass  the  stream — ^before  thee  lies 

All  ihe  conquered  land  of  glory ; 
Hark  !*  what  sonis  of  rapture  rise  I 

These  proclaim  the  victor's  storj. 
Soldier,  lay  thy  weapons  down ; 
Quit  the  sword;  and  take  the  crown : 
Triumph!— all  thy  foes  are  banished. 
Death  it  ilain,  and  earth  has  vanished. 
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KOSSUTH,  LIBERTY,  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

We  unite  with  true-hearted  American  citizens  in  welcoming  the 
nohle  Magyar  to  our  shores.  Louis  Kossuth  is  the  representative 
of  Liberty — of  injured  Liberty  in  the  continent  of  despots — and  of 
Proteetantism — ^injured  Protestantism  in  the  realms  of  anti-Christ* 
All  hail  to  the  champion  of  political  and  religious  freedom ! 

There  are  three  or  four  points  connected  with  the  political  history 
of  Hungary,  which  may  be  profitably  recalled  at  thepresent  time. 

1.  A  lonff  series  of  wars  nas  been  maintained  by  Hungary  acainst 
Austria,  in  defence  of  its  own  constitutional  monarchy.  The  house 
of  Hapsburg  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  made  aggressions  upon 
Hungarian  liberty.  Its  encroachments  have  been  artful  and  perse- 
vering, until  at  length  it  wielded  an  influence  in  the  Diet,  hostile  to 
Hungarian  prosperity,  and  subversive  of  constitutional  power. 

2.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
Hungary  have  been  attempting  measures  of  reform;  and  the  crisis 
of  tms  contest  was  rea*ched  in  1848,  under  the  influence  of  the 
talents,  eloquence,  and  zeal  of  Louis  Kossuth.  This  gentleman 
was  bom  in  1804,  at  Monok,  in  the'  upper  part  of  Hungary. 
He  early  showed  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Diet,  and  skilfully 
reported  its  proceedings.  '  His  zeal  for  liberal  principles  cost  him 
three  years'  imprisonment  by  Austria ;  but  he  retume4  from  captiv- 
ity with  a  heart  more  inflamed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  more 
hostile  to  Hapsburg  dominion.  He  soon  became  the  leader  in  the 
Hungarian  struggle,  and  £ave  shape  to  the  le^l&tion  which  ended 
in  the  Revolution.  The  Diet  of  184T-8,  of  which  he  was  the  master 
spirit,  announced  officially  the  following  programme: 

**We  hold  it  oar  duty,  openly  and  clearly  to  point  eat  the  principal  questions, 
whose  prompt  solution  we  belieye  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  ooun^. 

1.  The  e(}ual  distribution  of  the  public  burdens. 

2.  ^Participation  of  the  non-nobles,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  cities,  and 
of  the  districts,  in  legislative  and  municipal  rights. 

3.  Equality  before  the  law. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  urbarial  dues,  with  indemnity  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

5.  Security  given  to  credit  and  property  bv  the  abolition  of  the  imperial  dues. 
We  shall  strenuously  labour  to  call  into  life  all  that  can  tend  to  tne  material 

and  intellectual  development  of  the  country.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  to 
popular  education,  that  powerful  engine  of  national  development,  such  a  direc- 
tion as  shall  form  able  and  patriotic  citizens,  that  the  people  may,  by  this 
means,  likewise  attain  to  personal  independence." 

General  Elapka,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  war  which  ensued,  thus 
describes  the  aims  and  measures  of  the  reformers: 

**  All  tiie  energies  of  the  true  patriots  were  directed  to  a  measure  which  they 
bad  lone  advocated,  but  in  which  they  had  been  uniformly  foiled  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Yienna  Cabinet,  viz :  to  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  from  feudal  bur- 
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dens;  tp  the  legal  equality  of  all;  and  the  right  of  eveify  citizen  to  acquire  and 
to  hold  landed  property. 

"In  the  Parhament  of  1847,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  ereat  European  Revo- 
lution the  Hungarian  peasantry  were  emaiyipated  aad  reheved  from  all  urba- 
rial  burdens." 

These  laira  were  passed  by  the  Diet  in  March,  1848,  and  obtained 
tlie  reluctant  sanction  of  the  Emperor  on  April  11th.  Thus  were 
the  measures  of  constitutional  reform  triumphantly  successful  through 
the  influence  of  Louis  Kossuth.* 

3.  The  stirring  news  of  the  French  revolution  having  reached 
Vienna  at  this  period,  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  issue  a  ipani- 
festo  on  March  4th,  1848,  making  large  concessions  to  popular 
rights.  The  Sclavonic  races  in  Hungary  seem  to  have  preferred 
Austrian  rule,  under  a  government  of  their  own,  to  a  continued 
union  vrith  the  Hungarian  Diet,  which  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Magyars.  This  hostility  of  the  races  led  to  the  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary by  the  Croats  under  Jellachich ;  and  Austria  insidiously  pro- 
moted the  contest,  if  it  did  not  originate  it,t  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  rights  already  conceded  to  Hungary.  Austria  soon 
became  involved  in  the  war,  taking  sides  with  the  Croats  and 
other  Sclaves  against  the  Magyars;  but  the  latter  gained  victory 
after  .victory  over  both  Croats  and  Austrians,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1849  drove  the  invaders  from  their  soil.  In  April  the  independence 
of  Hungary  was  declared,  and  Louis  Kossuth,  the  master  spirit  of 
constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  of  the  military  campaign,  was 
Governor  of  the  kingdom. 

4,  On  the  1st  of  May,  1849,  so  thoroughly  had  the  Hungarians 
beaten  Austria,  that  the  Imperial  edict  announced  that  an  appeal  for 
aid  had  been  made  to  Russia,  and  that  the  Czar   "had  readily 

*  The  historian  Alison  sajs,  **  by  ananimoos  votes  of  both  houses,  the  Diet  not  only 
established  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights  and  public  burdens  amongst  all  classes,  denom- 
inations,  and  races  in  Hungary  and  its  provinces,  and  perfect  toleration  for  every  form  of 
.  religious  worship,  but,  with  a  generosity  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  which  must  extort  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  may  question  the  wisdom,  of  the 
measure,  the  nobles  of  Hungary  abolished  their  own  right  to  exact  either  labour  or  produce 
^  in  return  for  the  lands  held  by  urbarial  tenure,  and  thus  transferred  to  the  peasants  the 
absolute  ownership,  free  and  for  ever,  of  nearly  half  the  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom, 
reserving  to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil  such  compensation  as  the  Government 
might  award  from  the  public  funds  of  Hungary.  More  than  five  hundred  thousand  pea- 
sant families  were  thus  inverted  with  the  absolute  ownership  of  iron  thirty  to  sixty  acres 
of  land  each,  or  about  twenty  millions  of  acres  amongst  them.  The  elective  franchise 
was  extended  to  every  man  possessed  of  capital  or  property  to  tbe  v^lue  of  thirty  pounds, 
or  an  annual  income  of  ten  pounds — to  every  man  who  has  received  a  diploma  from  a 
university,  and  to  every  artlzan  who  employs  an  apprentice.  With  the  concurrence  of 
both  countries,  Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  united,  and  their  Diets,  hitherto  sepa- 
rate,  were  incorporated.  The  number  of  representatives  which  Croatia  was  to  send  to 
the  Diet  was  increased  from  three  to  eighteen,  while  the  internal  institutions  of  that  pro- 
vince remained  unchanged,  and  Hnngary  undertook  to  compensate  the  proprietors  for  the 
,  lands  surrendered  to  the  peasants,  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding  the  proportion  of  that 
burden  which  would  fall  upon  the  public  funds  of  the  provijice.  The  complaints  of  the 
Croats,  that  the  Magyars  desired  to  impose  their  own  language  upon  the  Sclavonic  popu- 
lation, were  considered,  and  every  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  removed.  Corres- 
ponding advantages  were  extended  %o  the  other  Sclavonic  tribes,  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  modified  by  these  acts,  remained  an- 
changed. 

t  Kossuth  says  that  i*one  of  the  chief  pblitical  mancauvres  of  Mcttemich  was  ever 
-and  ever  to  oppress  one  nation  by  another." 
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granted  It  to  a  most  satisfactorj  extent.*'  The  physical  power  of 
this  terrible  ally  soon  overbore  the  Hungarian  armies ;  ana  on  the 
11th  of  Augiist  Kossi^h  resigned  his. office,  and  on  the  13th  Gorgej 
surrendered  to  the  Russians.  *  Thus  fell  Hungary,  amidst  the  light 
and  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

5.  The  sequel  to  this  brief  sketch  (relating  to  Kossuth,)  is  soon 
told.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Turkey,  whose  Sultan 
magnanimously  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  blood-thirsty  enemies. 
He  was,  however,  detained  in  captivity.  His  eminent  services  in  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the . 
United  States  towards  him,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  American  Congress:  * 

WhereaSf  the  people  of  the  United  States  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  Hun- 
garian exiles,  Kossuth  and  his  associates,  and  fully  appreciate  the  magnanimous 
conduct  of  the  Turkish  Ck)vemment  in  recei?inff  and  treating  these  noble  exiles 
with  kindness  and  hospitality;  and,  whereas^  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Sultan  to 
permit  them  to  leave  his  dominions.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepresenUUives  of  the  Untied  Slates  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  hereby  is  requested  to  authorize  the  employment  of  some  one  of  the  publio 
vessels,  which  may  be  now  cruising  in  the  Aleditorranean,  to  receiTC  and  carry 
to  the  United  States  the  said  Louis  Kossuth  and  his  associates  in  captivity. 

Our  Government,  being  notified  by  the  Sultan  that  Kossuth  would 
be  set  at  liberty  on  the  first  of  September,  sent  the  steam-frigate 
Mississippi  to  bear  the  illustrious  Magyar  to  more  genial  shores. 

Kossutn  reached  England  on  the  23d  of  October.  His  arrival 
created  a  profound  sensation.  His  speeches  at  difierent  places  have 
been  received  with  great  applause,  and  have  obtained  an  extensive 
circulation  through  the  press,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
A  perusal  of  his  speeches  produces  the  conviction  that  Kossuth  is  a 
man  of  gifted  intellect,  of  a  warm,  sympathizing  heart,  enlightened 
in  his  general  views  of  men  and  things,  endowed  with  no  ordinary 
power  of  impressing  his  opinions  upon  others,  and  possessing  a 
sagacity,  common  sense  and  tact,  which  assist  in  forming  a  complete- 
ness of  character  suited  to  his  position.  "*" 

The  following  extracts  from  his  addresses  in  England  may  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

''It  is  a  glorious  positi<m  the  EngHsh  race  holds — almost  the  only  one  that  is 
free — it  is  the  only  one,  the  freedom  of  which  has  neither  to  fiear  the  changes 
of  time,  nor  the  ambition  of  man,  provided  it  keeps  to  its  institutions — ^provided 
that  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  continues  to  safe  guard  that  which  is  best 
for  the  exigences  of  the  time,  and  that  their  manly  resolution  never  fails  to 
meet  those  exigences  in  time.  (Oheers.)  This  watchfulness  and  resolution 
beinff  the  chief  guarantee  of  your  country's  greatness  and  happiness,  I  take 
for  t£e  most  consoling  hope  to  oppressed  humanity ;  for  I  have  the  most  firm 
conviction  that  the  freedom  and  ^eatness  of  England  are  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  destinies  and  liberty  of  Europe.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  my 
native  land  and  all  other  oppressed  nations  loek  up  to  your  example,  as  to  the 
elder  brother  to  whom  the  Almighty  has  not  in  vain  imparted  the  spirit  to  guide 

*  These  reioIatioDS  patted  the  Senate  on  the  86th  of  Febraary,  1851 ,  and  the  Hoaae 
of  Repreaentatives  on  the  90th  of  March. 
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ike  tide  of  human  destiny.  There  ii  one  thing  that  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
yovLT  race — a  result  of  no  small  importance  in  our  struggles — ^that  the  senti- 
ments of  this  race  are  spreading  over  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  the  least  of 
the  glories  you  call  your  own,  that  the  pepple  of  England  appear  to  be  resolTed 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  new  direction  of  the  public  opinion  ot  the  world,  out  of 
which  the  highest  blessings  will  flow.  The  generous  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
England,  for  my  bleeding,  struggling,  down-trodden,  but  not  broken,  native 
land  (loud  cheers),  is  one,  but  not  the  only  one  manifestation,  by  which  £ng* 
land  shows  she  is  ready  to  accept  this  glorious  role  of  the  elder  brother  of 
humanity.  (Cheers.)  This  country,  though  it  has  not  to  fear  any  direct  attacki 
on  its  own  lioerty,  still  knows  that  its  weuare  and  prosperity,  founded  as  they 
are  on  the  contmued  development  of  your  genius  and  industry,  cannot  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  condition  of  other  jiations.  The  people  of  England 
know  that  in  neither  social  nor  political  respects  can  it  be  indifferent  whether 
Europe  be  free,  or  groaning  unaer  Russia  and  her  satellites;  the  people  of 
England  are  conscious  of  their  glorious  position — it  knows  that,  while  it  con* 
•erves  its  freedom,  it  cannot  grant  the  pririle^  to  Russo-Austrian  despots  to 
dispose  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  but  must  have  its  weight  in  the  balance  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  or  England  would  no  more  be  a  European  power.  (Loud 
oheers.)''  ^ 

God  has  awarded  two  blessines  to  those  whom  he  has  elected:  bliss  in  Heaven 
and  freedom  on  earth.  (Cheers.)  May  you  all,  may  your  nation  be  blessed  by 
both  these  blessings.  No  man,  aware  of  the  value  of  his  destiny,  can  live 
satisfied  without  freedom ;  but  he  to  whom  God  has  granted  freedom,  he  has  got 
all,  if  he  has  got  the  mind  and  the  will  to  use  his  freedom  for  the  development 
of  his  happiness  with  so  consistent  an  exertion  as  the  English  people  do.  This 
is  the  basis  upon  which  England  has  grown  a  paradise  on  earth,  on  which  the 
eye  and  the  heart  rest  with  joy,  and  which  must  strengthen  the  desire  in  everr 
foreigner  to  become  likewise  free,  and,  by  becoming  such,  to  be  endowed  with 
the  possibility  of  converting  other  parte  of  the  world  into  a  paradise  such  as 
England  is.  (Applause.)  iHirin^  all  my  life  I  had  but  one  leading  idea-^ 
liberty.  It  was  the  aim  of  my  life — the  aim  of  my  existence — ^to  secure  ita 
blessings  to  my  people,  though  I  knew  these  blessings  but  instinctively.  Now 
tibat  I  behold  England,  I  see  how  liberty  ennobles  men  and  beautifies  nature. 
(Applause. )'' 

Even  Jesuitism,  which  in  latter  times  has  again  begun  to  raise  its  head,  is 
employed  in  support  of  Russia.  We  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  country, 
which,  unfortunately,  does  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  sorrowful  times  and  g^at 
sufferings.  The  Jesuit  party  in  France  threaten  that  country  vrith  the  Cossacks. 
Even  here,  in  this  glorious  country,  a  question  connected  vnth  this  not  long  ago 
was  agitated,  as  well  in  public  opinion  as  in  parliament.  I  know  what  is  con- 
venient to  myself  and  due  to  you.  I  will  not  enter  into  that  question.  I  will 
only  state  one  curious  coincidence — I  am  a  Protestant  (Applause.)  I  am  a 
Protestant,  not  only  by  birth,  but  by  conviction.  I  am  a  humble  member  of  a 
nation,  the  majority  of  which  is  composed  of  Catholics,  and  it  is  not  the  least 
elory  of  my  nation  that  in  all  times  we  have  fought  and  bled  for  religious 
Eberty — Catiiolics  as  devotedly  as  Protestants.  The  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
ProiesiaiHts  were  always  strongly  opposed  bjr  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  That 
house  has  always  in  history  ^en  closely  united  vnth  the  spirit  of  Jesuitism; 
but  the  freedom  of  Protestantism  had  been  established  by  treaties  gained  by 
the  swords  of  victorious  Hungary.  Scarcely  had  Russia  restored  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  by  putting  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  Hungary,  when  the  first  act  of 
that  house  was  to  spill  noble  blood  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman;  and  its 
second  was  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Hungary.  The 
kings  of  Hungary,  in  former  times,  were  always  anxious  not  to  allow  any  med- 
dling of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
a  glorious  king,  Mathias  Corvinus,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  once  used  these 
words  to  the  Pope : — '  Your  Holiness  must  remember  that  we  bear  two  crosses 
on  our  ensign,  and  we  will  make  our  crosses  pikes  before  we  allow  you  to  mix 
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Toanelf  np  with  the  affaire  of  onr  church/     Since  Rttsiia  has  restored  th« 
hoQse  of  Hapsburg,  for  a  brief  time,  the  Jesuita  hare  obtained  full  power  to  act." 

"As  to  the  practical  result  to  which  a^rieved  humanity,  and  especially  m7 
poor  country,  said  Kossuth,  still  looks  ^rward  with  manly  resolution,  with 
unshaken  courage  and  hope---I  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  already  said,  when 
I  said,  let  not  your  sympathies  remain  barren ;  help  to  carry  my  nation's  cause 
to  a  happy  issue.  You  have  the  power.  Help  I  when  I  spoke  eo,  I  intended 
not  to  ask  England  to  take  up  arms  for  our  lioerties.  No,  gentlemen,  that  is 
the  affair  of  Hungary;  we  will  provide  for  our  own  freedom.  (Cheers.)  All  I 
wish  is,  that  public  opinion  should  estabUsb,  as  the  ruling  principle  in  the 
politics  of  England,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  nations  to  dispose  of 
their  own  afiairs — not  to  give  a  charter  to  the  Czar  to  dispose  of  whole  nations 

S vehement  and  prolonged  cheering);  and  not  to  allow  the  interference  of 
lussia  in  the  domestic  concerns  either  of  Hungary,  or  of  whatever  nation  on 
the  continent,  because  the  freedom  of  all  nations  and  the  property  of  all 
countries  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  Yes,  these  words  I  again,  and  again, 
and  again  repeat — here,  in  England,  afterwards  in  the  United  Statels ;  and  I 
must  add  that,  from  one  of  the  meet  honoured  members  of  the  States  of  America 
I  had  lately,  the  other  day,  the  honour  of  hearmg  sentiments  which,  once 
carried  into  effect,  will  give  liberty  to  the  world.  *  *  I  heard  him  state,  in 
answer  to  this  appeal,  that  he  believed  that  younger  brother  of  the  English 
race  would  heartily  give  his  support  to  England  in  protecting  my  people,  by  not 
admitting  the  interference  of  other  nations.  (Cneers.)  I  a^^ain  and  again 
repeat  that  word — I  repeat  it  with  the  faith  of  a  martyr  in  his  principles — I 
repeat  it  with  the  faith  which  removes  mountains.  I  shall  concentrate  all  the 
fire  of  my  sentiments,  I  shall  concentrate  all  the  blood  of  my  heart,  and  all  the 
energies  of  my  mind,  upon  this  cause.  I  shall  repeat  these  words  high  and  loud, 
deep  and  solemn,  till  tne  almighty  echo  of  pubhc  opinion,  in  repeating  them, 
become  like  the  thunder  sound,  before  which  the  giant  of  human  oppression 
falls.  (Loud  cheers.)  Sooner,  indeed,  this  feeble  frame  may  succumb- 
sooner  it  may  succumb  to  the  longing  of  this  heart  to  see  my  fatherland  inde- 
pendent and  free ;  which  bnging  beats  everlastingly  in  my  bosom,  as  the 
captive  lion  beats  against  his  iron  cage ;  but  even  then,  the  grass  which  grows 
over  my  grave  will  cry  out  to  England  and  America,  *'  Do  not  forget,  in  your 
proud  security,  those  nations  who  are  oppressed— do  not  grant  a  charter  to  the 
Czar  to  dispose  of  humanity— do  not  pant  a  charter  to  despots  to  drown 
liberty  in  Europe's  blood — save  the  milhons  who  otherwise  must,  the  millions 
who  will  bleed;  and,  by  not  granting  that  charter,  be  the  liberators  of  the 
world.'' 

''If  to  belong  to  the  working  classes  implies  a  man  whose  livelihood  depends 
on  his  own  honest  and  industrious  labour,  then  none  among  you  has  more  right 
to  call  himself  a  working  man  than  I  so  to  call  myself.  I  inherited  nothine 
from  my  dear  father,  and  I  have  lived  my  whole  life  by  my  own  honest  ana 
industrious  labour.  (Cheers.)  This  my  condition,  I  consider  to  have  been  my 
first  claim  to  my  people's  conndence,  because  well  they  knew,  that  being  in  that 
condition,  I  must  intimately  know  the  wants,  the  sufferings,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  people.  And  so  assuredly  it  was.  It  is  therefore  that  I  so  practicallj 
devoted  my  life  to  procure  and  to  secure  political  and  social  freedom  to  my 
people,  not  to  a  race,  not  to  a  class,  but  to  the  whole  people;  besides,  I  devoted 
all  my  life  for  many  years,  by  the  practical  means  of  associations,  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  public  instruction  to  ihe  working  classes,  and  to  forward  the  material 
welfare  of  the  agriculturists,  of  the  manufacturers,  and  of  ihe  trading  men. 

4 Cheers.)  Among  all  the  enterprises  to  that  effect  of  that  time  of  my  life,  when 
was  yet  in  no  public  office,  but  a  private  man,  there  is  none  to  which  I  look 
back  with  more  satisfaction  and  pride  than  to  the  association  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry — to  its  free  schools,  to  its  exhibitions,  to  its 
press,  and  to  its  affiliations.  Besides  conferring  immense  material  benefits,  it 
proved  also  politically  beneficial,  by  bringing  in  closer  contact  and  more  friendly 
relations  the  different  classes  of  my  dear  native  land,  by  interesting  the  work- 
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ingclassee  in  tiie  public  p^itical  concerns  of  our  nation,  and  bj  so  dereloping 
a  stronely  nnited  public  opinion  to  support  me  in  my  chief  aim,  which  was 
conserving  the  municipal  and  constitutional  institutions  of  mj  country — ^tO  sub- 
stitute for  the  privile^  of  single  classes  the  political  emancipation  of  the  whole 
people,  and  substituting  freedom  for  class  pnyileges — to  impart  to  the  people 
the  faculty  of  making  the  constitution  a  common  benefit  to  all— for  all:  in  a 
word,  to  transform  the  closed  hall  of  class  privileges  into  an  open  temple  of  the 
people's  liberty.    (Loud  cheers.)'' 

Kossuth  is,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  a  great  man  before  the 
world.  He  is  awakening  sympathy  in  behalf  of  popular  rights; 
forming  a  public  sentiment  asainst  despotism ;  rallying  the  oppressed 
and  sorrowing,  and  holding  forth  to  them  on  high  a  glorious  ensign 
of  hope.  His  njtme  is  identified  with  Liberty  and  Protestantism. 
He  is  the  representative  of  Hungary,  as  Hungary  is  of  the  down- 
trodden nations.  All  the  despots  of  Europe  fear  and  hate  him— 
from  the  savage  bear,  who  prowls  from  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the 
dastardly  chanticleer  of  France,  whose  dunghill  will  yet  fertilize  the 
fields  of  freedom.  The  legions  of  anti-Christ  are  equally  the  foes  of 
the  man  who  has  struggled  against  Jesuitism  as  well  as  absolutism. 
The  Magyars  understand  the  Austrian  tie  of  despotic  power  and 
Popery.  Their  children,  trained  by  Protestant  schoolmasters, 
preached  to  by  ministers  of  the  Reformation,  and  living  in  the  light 
of  Hungarian  patriotism,  eschew  the  forms  of  Roman  heresy. 
Kossuth  avows  himself  a  Protestant,  not  only  by  "  education,  but  by 
conviction.'*  .The  Declaration  of  Hungarian  Independence  was  fitly 
made  in  a  church  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  sittings  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Protestant  College  at  Debrec- 
zin.  Despots  and  Jesuits  are  the  two  wings  of  the  mighty  army 
which  is  fighting  against  freedom  and  religion. 

The  great  aim  of  Kossuth  seems  to  be  to  promote  an  International 
League  between  England  and  the  United  States,  whose  moral  j[and 

Physical]  power  shall  be  felt  in  preserving  the  jrights  of  nations, 
'lus  is  a  great  idea ;  but  it  is  one  foreign  to  our  general  policy."  It 
may  meet,  however,  with  responses  from  many  hearts.  Hitherto  we 
have  had,  with  few.  exceptions,  no  special  reasons  to  depart  from  the 
path  of  wisdom,  marked  out  by  Washington,  which  was  adverse  to 
the  formation  of  "entangling  alliances.'  How  long  the  Providence 
of  God  will  protect  us  from  the  necessity  of  foreign  war,  is  known 
only  to  Omniscience.  That  emergencies  may  arise  to  summon  our 
nation  to  the  battle  field  against  foreign  aggression,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deny.  Perhaps  uie  invasion  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by 
hypocritical  and  base  France,  might  have  justified  the  United  States 
in  saying,  ^^Monsieur^  allez  chez  voua.**  This  is  an  unsettled  point 
in  the  history  of  our  afiairs,  which  the  Emigration  Society  of  the 
State  of  California  may  probably  help  to  adjust.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared, however,  to  admit  at  present  the  wisdom  of  the  policv  which 
the  enthusiastic  Magyar  would  have  our  country  adfipt.  It  Would 
be  fraught  with  many  evils.  The  time  is  not  yet  for  such  a  move- 
ment.   Who  would  think  of  embarking  United  Statea  troops  for 
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Hungary,  or  of  enrolling  Pennsylvania  militia  for  the  Danube,  or 
Gulf  of  Finland  ?  Whatever  Pro\4dence  may  hereafter  call  upon 
our  nation  to  do  in  Ilis  own  good  time,  is  among,  the  arcana  of  the 
future. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  United  States  will  sympathize  with,  and 
welcome  the  Hungarian  champion  as  the  national  guest.  *'iV7>n 
omnia  possumus  omnes.**  Liberty  and  Protestantism  will  survive 
Louis  Kossuth,  and  free  Hungary  will  yet  see  the  gospel  preached 
**  to  every  creature." 

Magyar,  all  hail  ! 

We  conclude  by  inserting  the  remarks  on  Kossuth  made  in  a  pub« 
lie  address  last  spring  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  Hon.  Jame$  McDowell^ 
a  great,  and  eloquent,  and  good  man,  lately  gone  to  his  rest,  one 
of  Virginia's  noblest  statesmen.* 

"  The  most  remarkable  man  of  modem  days — ^he  who  stands  out 
far  beyond  and  above  all  others  of  his  fellow  men,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent and  sublime  isolation  of  his  virtues  and  his  fate — ^has  oeen 
indebted,  as  we  all  know,  and  know  to  the  shame  of  Christendom,  for 
the  mere  boon  of  life  and*  refuge,  to  the  knightly  pride  and  generous 
valour  of  a  Mussulman  Prince.  An  illustrious  martyr  for  our  prin- 
ciples, which  it  was  the  holy  ambition  of  his  life  to  make  the  princi- 
ples and  the  heritage  of  his  own  land,  our  people  have  followed  him 
with  throbbing  heart  through  every  step  of  his  tragical  career, 
rejoicing  when  he  rejoiced,  and  weeping  when  he  wept;  and  after 
his  hopes  had  perished  out,  and  he  himself  been  hunted  for  ven- 
geance by  the  despotism  he  would  have  crushed,  they  have  longed 
to  give  hmi  the  home  among  themselves  which  Heaven  had  denied  to 
him  in  Hungary. 

And  now  our  Government,  responding  to  this  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathy and  reverence,  is  interposing  for  his  relief;  it  is  seeking  him 
m  his  exile  with  the  highest  and  most  distinctive  demonstrations  of 
national  homage:  seeking  him  as  his  friend  and  his  host ;  seeking 
him  with  her  banner  in  her  hand,  that  she  may  escort  lam  under 
her  proudest  insignia  of  love,  and  honour,  and  protection,  and 
power,  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  very  presence  of  the  whole  world, 
to  her  own  shore8."t 

*  For  tbeie  remarkt,  not  before  published,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rer.  Griffith  Owm^ 
io  behalf  of  whose  church  in  Southwark  the  address  containing  them  was  originaUj 
delivered. 

t  As  thpse  pages  are  going  through  the  press,  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  at  New  York  it 
announced.  Demonstrations,  becoming  it  is  hoped  to  republicans,  will  be  made  everr 
where  j  and  the  great  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  America  will  respond  to  the  British 
ienrour  in  behalf  of  Hungary. 
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CHEERFUL  FIRESIDE. 

NoTHiNa  makes  the  fireside  so  cheerful  as  a.  blessed  hope  beyond 
it.  Even  when  you  sit  most  lovingly  there— though  the  daily  task 
is  completely  done,  and  the  infant  in  the  cradle  is  fast  asleep—* 
though  this  is  Saturday  night,  and  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  rest — 
though  the  embers  are  bright,  and  from  its  fat  and  poppling  foun- 
tain m  yon  coal  the  jet  of  gas  flames  up  like  a  silver  scimitar ;  and 
though  within  your  little  chamber  all  is  peace,  and  warmth,  and 
snug  repose — ^the  roaring  gusts  and  rattling  drops  remind  you  that 
it  still  is  winter  in  the  world.  And  when  that  withered  leaf  tapped 
and  fluttered  on  the  window,  mother,  why  was  it  that  your  cheek 
grew  pale,  and  .something  glistened  in  your  eye?  You  thought  it 
)erhaps  might  come  from  the  churchyard  sycamore,  and  it  sounded 
ike  a  messenger  from  little  Helen's  grave.  It  said,  ^^  Father  and 
mother,  think  of  me."  Yes,  dreary  were  the  homes  of  earth  were  it 
not  for  the  home  in  heaven.  But  see  to  it  that  yourselves  be  the 
Saviour's  followers,  and  then  to  you  he  says,  "  Let  not  your  heajrt 
be  troubled !  Li  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions :  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you."  And  when  you  come  to  love  that  Saviour 
rightly,  you  will  love  one  aiv)ther  better,  more  truly,  and  more 
tenderly.  And,  trusting  to  meet  again  in  that  world  where  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  a  purifying  hope  and  a 
lofty  affection  will  hallow  your  union  on  earth.  And,  ifnot  inscribed 
above  your  mantel-shelf,  there  will  at  least  be  written  in  your 
deepest  self  the  motto,  sent  to  his  bride  by  that  illustrious  scholar, 
Bengel — 

Mjesasin  hesTen; 
Jesoi  in  the  heart ; 

Heaven  in  the  heart ;  ,« 

The  heart  in  heaven."— ^c^y  Homt, 


YOUNG  MEN!  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  SABBATHS. 

Let  nothing  ever  tempt  you  to  become  a  Sabbath-breaker. .  I 
press  this  on  your  attention.  Make  conscience  of  giving  all  your 
Sabbaths  to  God.  A  spirit  of  disregard  for  this  holy  day  is  growing 
up  amongst  us  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  not  least  among  young 
men.  Sunday  travelling  by  railways  and  steamboats,  Sunday  visit- 
ing, Sunday  excursions,  are  becoming  every  year  more  common  than 
they  were,  and  are  doin^  infinite  haa||  to  souls. 

Young  men,  be  very  jealous  on  tfls  point.  Whether  you  live  in 
town  or  country,  take  up  a  decided  line:  resolve  not  to  profane 
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your  Sabbaths.  Let  not  the  plausible  arguments  of  **  needful  relaxa- 
tion for  your  body" — let  not  the  example  of  all  around  you — ^let  not 
the  invitation  of  companions  with  wnom  you  may  be  thrown — ^let 
ftone  of  these  things  move  you  to  depart  from  this  settled  rule,  that 
God's  day  shall. be  given  to  God. 

Once  give  over  caring  for  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  end  you  will 
give  over  caring  for  your  soul.  The  steps  which  le^d  to  this  con- 
clusion are  easy  and  regular.  Begin  with  not  honouring  God's  day, 
and  vou  will  soon  not  Tionour  God's  house— cease  to  honour  God's 
hou^,  and  you  will  soon  cease  to  honour  God's  book— cease  to 
honour  God's  book,  and  by-and-by  you  will  give  God  no  honour  at 
all.  Let  a  man  lay  the  foundation  of  having  no  Sahbathy  and  I  am 
never  surprised  if  he  finishes  with  the  topstone  of  no  God.  It  is 
a  remarkable  saying  of  Judge  Hale — "  Of  all  the  persons  who  were 
convicted  of  capital  crimes  while  he  was  upon  the  bench,  he  found 
only  a  few  who  would  not  confess,  on  inquiry,  that  they  began  their 
career  of  wickedness  by  a  neglect  of  the  Sabbath." 

Young  men,  you  maybe  thrown  among  companions  who  forget 
the  honour  of  the  Lord's  day ;  but  resolve,  by  God's  help,  that  you 
will  always  remember  it,  to  keep  it  holy.  Honour  it  by  a  regular 
attendance  at  some  place  where  the  gospel  is  preached.  Settle 
down  under  a  faithful  ministry,  and  once  settled,  let  your  place  in 
church  never  be  empty.  Believe  me,  you  will  find  a  special  blessing 
following  you — "If  thou  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the 
Lord,  honourable;  and  shalt  honour  Him,  not  domg  thine  own  ways, 
nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words ;  then 
shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,"  (Isa.  Iviii.  13,  14.)  And  one 
thing  is  very  certain,  your  feelings  about  the  Sabbath  will  always 
be  a  test  and  criterion  of  your  fitness  for  heaven.  Sabbaths  are  a 
foretaste  and  fragment  of  heaven.  The  man  who  finds  them  a 
burden,  and  not  a  privilege,  may  be  sure  that  his  heart  stands  in 
need  of  a  mighty  change. — Eev.  J.  C.  Ryle. 


EMANCIPATION  OF  WOMAN. 

The  English  papers  state  that  an  address  was  recently  presented  to  Madame  Eossnth  by 
a  depuUtion  from  the  <<  Society  for  the  Emancipation  qf  Woman*^  in  London.  In 
addition  to  an  expression  of  sympathy,  this  address  contained  the  wish  that  the  wife  of 
the  honoured  hero  of  the  day  would  communicate  to  these  ladies  her  sentimentt 
respecting  their  eflbrts  to  achieve  the  freedom  of  her  sex.  From  the  lenor  of  her  reply 
we  may  infer  that  Kossoth  is  blessed  with  a  noble-hearted  woman  for  a  wife;  one  not 
likely  to  be  beguiled  into  tho  feminine  follies  of  the  ap;e.  The  admirable  pertinence  of 
this  reply  will  be  doubly  appreciated  when  \X  is  mentioned  that  Madame  Kossuth  was 
altogether  unprepared  for  the  address  of  these  ladies. 

Madame  Kossuth  replied: — "That  she  thanked  them  heartily 
for  this  proof  their  sympathjA^ward  herself,  and  through  her,  more 
particularly  toward  her  country;  that,  with  respect  to  her  own  views 
on  the  emancipation  of  woman,  she  had  in  earlier  years  confined 
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herself  to  the  circle  of  her  domestic  duties,  and  had  never  been 
tempted  to  look  bevond  it;  and  that,  latterly  the  overwhehning 
course  of  events  had  left  her,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  still  lest 
leisure  for  any  speculations  of  this  kmd.  It  would,  moreover,  (such 
was  the  conclusion  of  her  little  speech,)  be  readily  forgiven  her,  the 
wife  of  Kossuth,  a  man,  whom  the  general  voice,  not  more  than  her 
own  heart,  pronounced  distinguished,  if  she  submitted  herself  en- 
tirely to  his  guidance,  and  never  thought  of  emancipation." 
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THE  REV.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 

Archibald  Alexander,  bom  April  17th,  1772,  was  descended 
from  the  Scotch-Irish  race,  the  texture  of  whose  character,  in  ita 
best  developments,  has  the  four-fold  ingredients  of  intelligence, 
piety,  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  Presbyterianism.  His  ancestors 
fought  at  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  The  mansion,  located  just 
below  the  town  at  the  place  where  the  boom  was  thrown  across  the 
river  to  prevent  vessels  from  ascending,  and  called  Boom-Hall, 
is  yet  occupied  by  members  of  the  family.  His  grandfather,  Archi- 
bald, emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1737.  The  eany  training  of  the 
young  man,  who  was  to  have  so  great  influence  in  the  Church, 
was  in  ^Hhe  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.''  The  advantages 
of  a  supenor  education  were  also  his  inheritance.  ^'At  an  early  age 
he  commenced  his  course  of  classical  learning."  His  father,  William 
Alexander,  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Libertv-Hall  Aca- 
demy, incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  17o2.  Among 
the  incidents  of  bis  early  life,  Dr.  Alexander  used  to  relate  that, 
when  he  reached  Liberty-Hall  Academy,  he  observed,  on  unpacking 
his  trunk,  a  book  whose  strange  name  attracted  his  notice.  It  was 
Soame  Jenym  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  had  been 
placed  in  ms  trunk  by  his  mother,  without  his  knowledge.  He 
immediately  began  to  read  it,  and  became  so  much  interested  in  its 
contents  that  he  did  not  stop  until  he  had  finished  it.  May  not 
eternity  disclose  a  connexion  between  that  thoughtful  act  of  a 
mother's  care  and'  the  salvation  of  her  son,  as  well  as  the  future 
preparation  of  the  Professor  to  write  "Alexander's  Evidences  of 
Christianity?" 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Mesien^er^  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  early  religious  exercises  of  an 
Vol-  n.— No  L  4  * 
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**old  disciple."  The  Editor,  however,  states  that  it  relates  to 
Ai  A.  At  die  period  referred  to,  Dr.  Alexander  must  have  been 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old ;  probably  a  year  before  he  paid  his 
memorable  visit  over  the  Mountains  in  1789. 

"When  a  young  man,  the  writer  resided  for  some  time  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  the  gospel  was  seldom  preached,  and  we  were  doomed^  for  the 
most  part,  to  silent  Sabhaths.  Indeed  the  family,  with  one  exception,  were 
little  sensible  of  their  need  of  religion.  The  writer  confesses,  to  his  shame, 
tiiat  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and,  conse<^uentlj,  did  not  feel 
its  necessity.  He  thought  that  religion  consisted  in  becomiilg  good;  and  this, 
he  was  persuaded,  he  could  do  whenever  he  should  so  determine.  And  he 
therefore  felt  no  concern  about  the  matter.  But  ^re  was  an  old,  infirm  lady, 
who,  though  she  had  once  lived  in  affluence,  was  now,  through  the  profligacy  of 
a  bad  husband,  reduced  to  poverty  and  dependence,  and  occupied  the  situation 
bf  a  superintendent  of  the  nursery  in  the  family  in  which  the'  writer  was  a 
teacher. 

One  of  these  vacant  Sabbaths,  when  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the 
lingering  hours,  she  brought  her  book  into  the  parlour,  and  requested  me  to 
read  to  the  family,  and  pointed  out  the  part  whicn  she  wished  read.    It  was  a 

fart  of  the  discourses  on  the  text,  'Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,'  etc. 
took  the  book  with  reluctance,  and  read  until  I  came  to  the  word  *  stand,'  on 
which  the  author  expatiates  on  the  long-suffering  and  patience  of  Christ  in 
waiting  so  long  on  sinners,  while  they  pay  no  attention  to  his  calls.  This  dis- 
course impressed  my  mind  in  a  manner  it  never  had  been  before ;  and  I  was  so 
affected  with  tlie  truth  that  I  was  unable  to  proceed,  but  making  an  apology, 
closed  the  book  and  sought  a  place  of  retirement,  where  I  wept  profusely.  And 
this  was  the  commencement  of  impressions -which  were  never  entirely  effaced. 
From  this  time  secret  prayer,  beiore  neglected,  was  frequently  engaged  in; 
and  although  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  converted  until  months  after  these 
first  impressions,  yet  from  this  time  my  views  in  regard  to- religion  were 
entirely  changed.  I  now  found  a  pleasure  in  reading  out  of  Flavel  to  the  good 
old  lady,  and  even  borrowed  the  book  to  peruse  it  alone ;  so  that  my  first 
practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  true  religion  were  derived. 
m>m  this  excellent  author,'^ 

In  1788,  the  congregations  in  Virginia,  south  of  the  James  river 
and  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  were  visited  by  a  remarkable  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Rev.  William 
Graham,  Rector  of  Liberty-Hall  Academy,  complied  with  an  invita- 
tion from  President  Smithj  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1789,  made 
a  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  to  attend  a  communion  season  in  the 
Briery  congregation.*  He  brought  some  of  his  young  students  with 
him,  hoping  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival,  they  too  might  receive 
the  grace  of  God.  His  hopes  were  not  in  vain.  Dr.  Alexander 
was  one  of  that  young  company ;  and  he  himself  gives  the  following 
incidents  of  the  visit: 

"  The  sermon  of  Mr.  Graham  on  the  text  *  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye  my  people,'  &c.,  was  the  first  sermon  which  he  preached  on  his 
first  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  when  I  accompanied  him.  It  was 
preached  at  Briery,  immediately  after  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament ;  and  Dr.  Smith  said  to  me  that  he  had  never  heard  more 
than  one  sermon  which  he  liked  as  well,  and  that  one  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell.    I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  this 

*  For  this  and  other  interetting  facts  in  this  sketchy  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Foota'i 
Historj  of  Virginia — an  invaluable  work. 
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discourse,  for  there  being  a  prospect  of  rain,  tbe  commimion  was 
administered  in  the  house,  and  the  non-professors,  to  which  number 
I  belonged,  were  requested  to  remain  under  the  arbour  and  hear 
sermons  from  the  Rev.  Nash  Legrand  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Houston. 
But  thQ  rain  came  on  and  drove  us  into  the  house,  as  many  as  could 
press  in.  \  remember  the  peculiarly  solemn  appearance  of  the 
congregation  when  I  entered  the  house.  The  speaker  was  then 
addressing  such  as  were  not  the  people  of  God,  and  he  commenced 
every  paragraph  with — 0  comfortless  ye.'"* 

It  was  during  this  revival  that  Archibald  Alexander,  then  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  became  the  subject  of  divine  grace.  He 
returned  home,  glorifying  God.  Mr.  Graham,  on  his  way  back, 
preached  at  Lexington ;  and  after  the  sermon,  called  upon  two  young 
men,  one  of  whom  was  A.  A.,  to  lead  in  prayer.  The  effect  on  the 
congregation  was  electric.  The  sight  of  a  pious  young  man  had 
been  rare,  of  late  years,  in  Lexington ;  and  to  hear  an  address  to 
the  throne  of  grace  in  public,  under  so  solemn  circumstances,  had  a 
melting  effect  upon  ^bny  minds.  A  revival  took  .place  whidi 
extended  to  almost  every  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  VaHey 
of  Virginia.  It  is  delightful  thus  to  trace  the  providence  of  God  in 
the  conversion  of  this  great  man,  and  to  learn  that  he  was  bom 
again  in  the  fervour  of  one  of  the  purest  religious  awakenings  that 
has  ever  blessed  our  Zion,  and  that  he  was  early  made  an  instrument 
to  promote  its  extension. 

A  number  of  educated  young  men  were  among  the  converts,  who 
now  turned  their  attention  to  studies  preparatory  for  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Graham  took  charge  of  this  first  class  of  theological  students 
ever  formed  in  Virginia.    Archibald  Alexander  was  in  that  class. 

On  Oct.  1st,  1791,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  at  the  age 
of  19.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  very  reluctant  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  ministerial  office  at  so  early  an  age ;  but 
Mr.  Graham  and  others  of  the  Presbytery,  w«re  so  earnest  in  favour 
of  the  measipre,  that  his  own  scruples  were  overcome.  His  trial 
sermon  before  the  Presbytery,  the  text  having  been  given,  as  is  said, 
by  Mr.  Graham,  wag,  ^But  the  Lord  said  unto  mcy  say  not^  I  am  a 
child:  for  thou  shalt  go  to  aU  that  I  shall  send  thee^  and  whatsoever 
I  command  thee  thou  shalt  speak.'' — Jer.  i.  7. 

Mr.  Graham  was  sitting  in  the  pulpit  watching  the  progress  of  the 
germon  with  intense  interest,  and  from  the  time  the  young  preacher, 
"who  was  his  favourite  pupil,  began  to  warm  in  his  subject  until  the 
close,  the  old  prophet's  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  During  the  recess 
of  the  Presbytery,  Mr.  Graham  remarked  to  a  little  circle  in  the 
grove,  with  much  emotion,  as  follows :  "  I  have  prayed  most  ear- 
nestly to  God  for  the  conversion  of  that  young  man,  and  I  have 
lived  to  see  it.  And  I  have  prayed  earnestly  that  he  might  become 
a  minister  of  the  gospel;  I  have  fived  to  be  his  instructor  in  theology, 
and  he  will  soon  be  licensed  to  preach.    I  am  now  satisfied  to  leave  the 

•  Footo»8  Hist.,  466,  7. 
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world  at  any  time,  for  I  feel  that  I  hare  not  lived  altogether  in 
vain."* 

Dr.  Alexander  eommenced  his  ministerial  life  as  a  missionary. 
The  General  Assembly  having  directed  each  of  the  Synods  to  re- 
commend "  two' members  well  qualified  to  be  employed  in  missions 
on  our  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  churches,  administer- 
ing ordinances,  ordaining  elders,"  &c.,  the  commission  of  the  Synod 
of  Virginia,  composed  of  four  ministers  and  four  elders,  of  whom  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Graham  and  John  Blair  Smith  were  two,  on  April  9th, 
1792,  "elected  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander,  a  probationer  under  the 
care  of  Lexington  Presbytery,  to  the  oflSce  of  mi8sionary.'*t 

This  missionary  tour  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  Dr.  Alexander 
in  cultivating  that  free,  spaiiling,  colloquial  stvle  of  preaching,  for 
which  he  was  so  eminent ;  in  enlarging  his  acquamtance  with  men  and 
things ;  and  in  enlisting  his  sympathies  for  those  who  were  destitute 
of  the  means  of  grace,  and  who  needed  missionaries  to  break  to  them 
the  bread  of  life.  An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  him  whilst 
engaged  in  missionary  service.  Owing  to  a  nistake  in  giving  notice, 
he- once  reached  a  church  and  found  no  hearers,  except  the  family 
with  whom  he  had  lodged  the  previous  night.'  He  preached  to  them, 
and  not  in  vain.  One  of  them  was  converted,  became  a  mother  in 
Israel,  and  reared  a  large  family,  of  whom  one  is  now  a  minister  of 
€hrist.  How  much  good  the  youthful  missionary  did  and  received, 
can  never  be  known  on  earth. 

In  November,  1792,  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  Vice-President  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  proposed  to  the  trustees  to  associate  with 
him  in  the  institution,  with  equal  authority  and  emoluments.  Mr. 
Alexander,  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
support,  suggested  the  union  of  several  neighbouring  congregations 
tmder  their  united  charge.  Accordmgly,  m  1798,  a  call  was  pre- 
sented to  the  yoimg  licentiate  to  become  associate  pastor,  with  the 
Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  of  the  congregations  of  Cumberland,  Briery,  Buf- 
falo, and  Cub  Creek.  Mr.  Alexander,  though  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  call,  consented  nevertheless  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  season.J^ 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1794,  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  proceeded 
to  ordain  Archibald  Alexander  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
as  an  evangelist.  Mr.  Alexander  preached  from  John  xvii.  17; 
^'Sanctify  them  throtigh  thy  truth;  thy  word  is  truth.**  Mr.  Lacy 
delivered  the  ordination  sermon  from  Col.  iv.  17;  "And  say  to  Ar* 

*  The  abore  anecdote  waa  famished  by  the  Ber.  William.  Brown,  paator  of  tbo 
Avgusta  Church,  Va.,  in  which  Dr.  Alexander  preached  hia  aermon  for  licensure.  Hit 
ftothority  is  **  Dr.  Jama  Allen,  an  elder  of  my  church,  who  died  four  years  ago,  in  the 
84th  year  of  hia  age.*' — Dr.  Alexander'a  licensure  took  place  a  few  days  after  in  Win^ 
Chester,  during  the  meeting  of  Synod. 

t  The  first  tour  assigned  these  missionaries  waa  <<  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Grigsby  to 
itinerate  in  company  through  Amelia,  Prince  Edward,  Nottoway,  and  Amelia  to  Peters- 
burg ;  then  Mr.  GrigAy  through  Lancaater,  Prince  William,  Fauquier,  and  Loudon ;  and 
Mr.  Alexander  tlirough  Nottoway,  Lunenburg,  Mechlenburg,  Halifax,  Pittayltania,  Frank- 
lin,  Henry,  and  Patrick.  [See  the  map.]  In  1834,  the  writer  took  a  missionary  tour 
through  the  five  last  counties,  (excepting  Franklin,)  and  the  tradition  of  the  laboura  of 
Preabyterian  missionaries  in  the  olden  time  was  yet  carrent. — Ed» 

X  Dr.  Foote»a  Virginia,  498. 
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ehippus,  take  heed  to  the  ministry,  which  thou  haet  received  in  the 
Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it."     Mr.  McRobert  delivered  the  charge. 
At  the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  October  22d,  1794,  ''a  call  was 

J^resented  from  the  united  congregations  of  Briery  and  Cub  Creek, 
or  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  said 
congregations.  Which  call  being  read  and  presented  to  him  by  the 
Moderator,  was  accepted."  It  seems  that  the  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Lacy  did  not  continue  long ;  as  the  funds  of  the  college  were  not 
sufficient  to  authorize  it.  Li  1796,  Mr.  Lacy  having  resigned  his 
connexion  with  the  college,  the  offer  of  the  Presidency  was  made  to 
Archibald  Alexander,  at  that  time  25  years  old.  He  was  installed 
the  folowing  year,  and  alternated  with  Mr.  Lacy  in  Briery,  College, 
and  Clumberland.     This  arrangement  continued  till  1806. 

We  must  here  mention  that  in  1796,  Mr.  Alexander  was  sent  to 
the  General  Assembly,  in  Philadelphia;  and  so  great  was  his  fame 
as  a  preacher,  that  the  Pine  Street  Church  gave  him  a  call  to  suc- 
ceed the  celebrated  John  Blair  Smithy  who  had  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency of  Union  College.  This  call  was  declined.  The  popularity 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  ministry  was  great  with  all  classes,  high  and 
low.  The  most  intelligent  persons  in  Virginia,  and  in  Philadelphia, 
wherever  he  preached,  were  edified  and  delighted  by  his  ministra- 
tions, whilst  in  his  native  State,  he  was  the  admiration  of  the  coloured 
people,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him. 

His  Presidency  in  Hampden  Sidney  formed  an  era  in  that  institu- 
tion. Commencing  his  administration  when  the  college  was  at  its 
lowest  point  of  depression,  he  was  permitted  to  see  it  rise  to  its  high^ 
est  prosperity.  It  is  said  that  the  institution  never  had  as  many 
students  as  during  his  administration.  The  celebrated  John  H. 
Bice  and  Conrad  Speece  were  tutors  at  this  time.  Dr.  Alexander 
displayed  great  tact  in  managing  young  men.  He  had  unbounded 
influence  over  them;  and -though  perfectly  mild  and  retiring  in  man- 
ners, he  seemed  born  to  command.  The  eagle  quickness  of  his  eye, 
and  the  calm  confidence  of  his  spirit  were  always  elements  of  power 
in  his  intercourse  with  students. 

In  1801,  the  young  President  was  again  sent  to  the  General 
Assembly.  His  health  had  begun  to  decline  under  his  arduous 
duties,  and  relaxation  was  resorted  to  as  the  only  hope.  The  As- 
sembly lof  1801  passed  the  famous  Plan  of  Union;  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, being  a  delegate  to  Connecticut,  was  also  present  when  it  passed 
the  Connecticut  Association.*  His  journey  through  New  England 
must  have  been  one  of  remarkable  interest.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Alba- 
ny, records  the  following  incident,  as  one  with  which  "he  was  fami- 
liar from  childhood."  "In  the  parish  of  Columbia,  Connecticut, 
there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  Mr.  Brockway,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  had,  on  one 
occasion,  appointed  a  lecture  at  the  meeting  house,  to  be  held  early 

*  Daring  the  Javt  summer,  we  wrote  to  Dr.  Alexander,  as  the  only  surviTing  member 
of  the  Assembly  of  1801,  for  ao  account  of  the  proceedings  about  the  Plan  of  Union.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  honour  ns  with  a  rery  intereeting  reply. — Ed. 
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in  the  aVternoon,  A  stranger — as  I  used  to  hear  the  story — entered 
the  house,  and  was  invited  by  Mr.  Brockway,  to  preach ;  and  his 
preaching  was  so  remarkable,  that  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  talked 
about  by  the  old  people  to  this  day.  All  that  was  known  of  the 
preacher,  was,  that  he  was  a  Mr.  Alexander  from  Virginia,  and 
went  on  his  way  immediately  after  the  service.  From  the  traditions 
still  in  existence  concerning  the  sermon,  and  indeed,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  living  witnesses,  I  take  for  granted,  it  must  have  been  one 
of  his  remarkable  efforts.     I  think  the  text  was,  *  I  am  the  way.' " 

Similar  impressions  followed  Dr.  Alexander's  preaching  in  many 
other  places  in  New  England,  and  probably  no  man  since  the  days 
of  Whitefield,  was  more  popular,  or  longer  remembered.  Having 
attended  the  commencement  at  Dartmouth  College,  he  left  so  favour- 
able impressions  that  he  was  innted  to  be  Professor  of  TheoloCT  at 
that  institution.  On  his  way  home,  he  preached  in  the  First  Frea- 
byterian  Church  in  Baltimore,  and  the  congregation  presented  an 
urgent  call  for  his  services  as  pastor,  which  he  declined. 

While  he  was  President  of  the  College,  in  1806,  the  Presbytery 
(no  doubt  at  his  own^suggestion,)  resolved,  1st.  To  establish,  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  a  complete  theological  library,  for  the  benefit  of 
Btudents  in  divinity.  2d.  That  an  attempt  be  made  to  establisli  a 
fund  for  the  education  of  poor  and  pious  youth  for  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel.  3d.  That  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Archibald  Alexander, 
Matthew  Lyle,  Conrad  Speece,  and  John  H.  Rice,  ministers,  &c., 
be  a  standing  committee  to  manage  the  business,  &c."  These  resolu- 
tions were  the  germ  of  a  theological  seminary. 

In  1806,  the  Pine  Street  Church,  iji  Philadelphia,  again  sent  a 
call  to  Dr.  Alexander.  His  arduous  duties  at  the  College,  together 
with  providential  circumstances,  determined  him  at  this  time  to 
comply  with  the  invitation.  The  history  of  his  ministry  in  Phila- 
delphia bears  testimony  to  his  indefatigable  industry  in  building  up 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  His  pulpit  performances  were  earnest, 
serious,  evangelical  and  practical.  The  church  was  crowded  during 
his  ministry.  He  was  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  not  only  worked 
himself,  but  set  others  to  work.  He  took  the  elders  with  him  in  bis 
visits,  and  made  much  of  **  helps"  in  organizing  prayer-meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  twenty  of  these 
meetings  were  established  through  his  instrumentality.  She  reli- 
gious interest  in  his  church,  though  never  amounting  to  a  revival, 
was  always  visible ;  and  during  his  ministry  of  five  or  six  years,  one 
hundred  and  ten  members  were  added  to  the  church  by  profession 
of  their  faith. 

In  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  Dr.  Alexander  was  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  following  year,  he 
preached  the  opening  sermon  from  the  text,  ^^Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to 
the  edifying  of  the  Churchy'  1  Cor.  xiv.  12.  On  this  occasion,  he  made 
a  memorable  suggestion  about  establishing  a  theological  seminary  for 
the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Dr.  Green,  referring 
to  some  preliminary  consultations  about  a  seminary,  says:  ^'Stifi 
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nothing  was  said  about  a  theological  seminary  till  some  time  after- 
wards, when  Dr.  AlexandeTy  after  he  had  been  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1807,  mentioned  it  in  the  opening  $ermon  of 
the  following  year.  Encouraged  by  this,  I  used  all  my  influence  in 
favour  of  the  measure.'**  It  thus  appears  that  Dr.  Alexander  was 
the  first  man  publicly  to  propose  in  any  of  our  Judicatories,  the 
establishment  of  this  great  institution.  Indeed  the  subject  was  not 
new  to  him ;  for  he  had  been  trained  in  Graham's  theological  class, 
and  had  formed  the  plan  in  Virginia  of  having  a  library  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  theological  seminary. 

Four  years  pass  away.  After  consulting  the  Presbyteries,  the 
Assembly  decide  upon  establishing  a  seminary.  A  day  is  appointed 
for  the  election  of  a  professor.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Flinn,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  was  Moderator.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
spend  some  time  in  prayer  previous  to  the  election,  a'nd  that  not  a 
single  remark  should  be  made  by  any  member  with  reference  to  any 
candidate,  before  or  after  the  balloting.  Silently  and  prayerfully 
these  guardians  of  the  Church  began  to  prepare  their  votes.  They 
felt  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  importance  of  their  trust. 

Kot  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  whisper  heard,  as  the  tellers  passed 
around. to  collect  the  result.  Thje  votes  were  counted,  the  result 
declared,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  was  pronounced  elected.  A 
venerable  elder  of  the  church,  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr.  Alexan- 
der was  pastor,  arose  to  speak.  But  his  feelings  choked  utterance. 
How  could  he  part  with  his  beloved  pastor?  l£s  tears  flowed  until 
he  sat  dovm  in  silence.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  arose,  and  said  that 
he  hoped  the  brother  elected  would  not  decline,  however  reluctant 
he  might  feel  to  accept.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Flinn  called  on  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Woodhull,  of  Monmouth,  to  follow  in  prayer.  He  declined. 
Two  others  were  called  on,  and  they  declined,  remarking  that  it  was 
the  Moderator's  duty.  He  then  addressed  the  throne  of  crace  in 
such  a  manner,  vdth  such  a  strain  of  elevated  devotion,  that  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  all  remarked  that  he  seemed  almost 
inspired;  weeping  and  sobbing  were  heard  throughout  the  house. f 

The  following  is  the  official  record  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly: 

"  June  2dj  1812.  It  being  the  order  of  the  dav  for  this  morning,  the  Assem- 
bly proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology 
in  the  Theological  Seminary.  After  special  prayer  for  direction  on  the  subject, 
the  ballots  were  taken  and  read,  and  liie  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.  was 
declared  dulv  elected.  The  election  being  closed,  a  special  Draper  was  made 
for  a  divine  blessing  upon  the  Professor  and  the  Theological  Seminary,"  p.  512. 

Thus  was  Dr.  Alexander  elected  Professor  amidst  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  very  reluctant 
to  accept  the  oflSce.  Dr.  Green  says :  "  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semidary,  at  Princeton,  [held 
June  30th,  1812,]  I  had  preached  a  sermon  in  which  I  laid  down 
the  doctrilie  that  every  minister  of  the  gospel  is  a  devoted  man ; 

•  Dr.  Green'e  Life,  p.  332.  , 

t  Taken  from  a  alatemeiit  in  the  I^ew  York  Obierver,  by  a  mirtiviDg  member. 
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bound  by  tbe  tenor  of  his  Tocation  to  serve  God  in  any  place  and  ia 
any  manner  to  which  divine  Providence  should  call  him.  My  special 
reference  in  this  statement  was  to.  Dr.  Alexander,  who  at  that  time 
had  not  explicitly  consented  to  assume  the  station  which  he  has  ever 
since  most  acceptably  occupied.'*'*'  Dr.  Alexander  was  inaugurated 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  on  August  12th,  1812* 
The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  most  appropriately,  the  Holy  Scrips 
ture$ — their  genuineness,  integrity,  authenticity,  and  inspiration ; 
their  authority  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  the  principles  of 
their  interpretation;  the  helps  in  searching  the  Scriptures;  and  the 
motives  to  their  diligent  perusal.t 

We  stop  now  to  note  the  fact  that  Dr.  Alexander  was  chosen  to 
commence  the  Seminary  when  he  was  only  40  years  old.  How  came 
he  to  be  appointed  so  unanimously,  and  at  such  an  age  to  so  import- 
ant a  post  ?  Simply  because  he  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  pecu^ 
Uarly  suited  in  Providence  to  the  office.  His  training  was  pre-emi^ 
nently  of  the  right  kind.  First  a  missionary,  then  a  country  pastor, 
then  the  President  of  a  College,  and  then  Ae  pastor  of  a  large  city 
church,  he  had  passed  through  various  preparatory  stations  well 
adapted  to  call  out  his  gifts,  to  enlarge  his  practical  knowledge,  and 
to  qualify  him  for  all  that  the  Church  could  expect  in  his  new 
department. 

He  was  a  Professor  in  the  Seminary  for  more  than  89  years, 
during  all  which  time  he  commanded  the  confidence,  the  respect, 
and  the  veneration  of  the  entire  Church. 

In  giving  a  brief  summary  of  Dr.  Alexander's  traits  of  character, 
we  begin  with  his  piety y  which  was  earnest,  simple-hearted,  equable, 
transparent,  commanding  in  influence,  constantly  cultivated,  pre- 
dominating through  life  and  sustaining  to  its  end.  His  peculiar 
piety  was  the  basis  of  all  his  excellence.  His  mental  endowments 
were  marked  by  a  shrewd  vigour,  an  ability  of  concentration,  and  a 
ready  facility  for  general  investigations.  His  sagacity  was  quick- 
sighted  as  his  eye;  his  memory  was  uncommonly  retentive;  his 
powers  of  association  and  of  logical  suggestion  rapid,  fertile  and 
available  at  all  times.^  His  Uaming  was  various  rather  than  pre* 
eminently  deep;  but  it  was  not  superficial,  although  extended  in  its 
range  of  topics ;  it  was  the  learning  of  a  great  philosopher  rather 
than  of  an  immured  student,  prejudiced  to  any  particular  department ; 
it  was  learning  so  steady  in  its  acquisitions  that  the  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Latin  were  regular  studies,  and  so  precise  and  familiar,  that 

*  Dr.  Green's  Life,  p.  338. 

t  This  Dncoarse,  together  with  all  the  Inaugural  Exereieea,  hae  jaet  been  re-published 
in  the  «  Prstbyterian  Education  Repository,  or  Home,  the  School,  aitd  tbe  Chumcu,** 
an  annual  Magaiine  of  about  200  pages,  edited  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

X  When  he  took  his  excursion  into  New  England  in  company  with  Dr.  Coffin,  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  1801,  the  latter,  who  was  an  Emmonsite,  naturally  arranged  #  ?isit  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Emmons,  where  he  led  Dr.  Alexander  for  several  days.  The  acute  New 
England  philosopher  in  Tain  tried  his  theories  upon  the  young  Presbyterian  divine ;  and 
Dr.  Emmons  aileswards  remarked,  that  Mr.  Alexander  had  baffled  him  more  than  any 
man  he  bad  e?er  met  with. 
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his  de^Qtiolial  singing  was  in  the  laagnage  of  the  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel.  His  enterprise  was  unfailing  even  at  four-score  years.  His 
motto  was  to  ^' spend  and  be  spent;''  he  was  active  in  making  plana 
for  usefulness,  in  maturing  their  execution  and  in  developmg  the 
co-operation  of  others.  Unlike  old  men,  who  are  often  faint-hearted 
for  work,  and  who  commonly  think  that  their  own  day  is  over,  he  was 
a  youth  down  to  old  age,  and  as  alert,  to  all  appearance,  as  even 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  When  the  Assemblv  assigned  to  him,  last 
May,  the  subject  of  church  govemment^-whicn  he  had  ueYer  partieu* 
larly  attended  to-— he  commenced  the  investigations  necessary  to  ft 
course  of  insfruction,  with  an  ardour  and  vivacity  rarely  seen  in  a 
special  devotee  to  that  department.  "*"  At  our  last  visit  paid  to  the 
venerable  man,  at  his  own  request,  he  stated  that  he  had  a. plan  for 
establishing  a  Presbyterian  N'ormal  School  in  some  town  in  New 
Jersey,  and  he  thought  that  the  Board  of  Education  ought  to  take 
immediate  measures  to  secure  the  object.f  The  simplicity  of  hi$ 
character  and  manners  gave  a  charm  to  his  presence.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  greatness  without  guile,  and  condescension  blending 
with  the  authority  of  an  august  and  venerable  mien.  His  manners 
reminded  us  of  our  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall— plain,  character- 
teristic ;  the  comparatively  unimportant  things  which  a  man  of  sense 
never  overvalues.  yHia  knowledge  of  human  nature^  his  power  oj 
camistry^  his  searching  methods  of  applying  truths  these  were  the 
exhibitions  of  a  common  sense  which  gave  to  the  preacher,  the 
professor,  and  the  man,  a*sceptre  of  dominion.  His  social  habits 
were  generally  free  and  unreserved.  When  in  health  and  before 
friends,  he  had  plenty  of  anecdote,  real  wit,  colloquial  vivacity,  and 
at  times  a  way  of  pleasant,  hearty  laughter,  which  was  extremely 
and  delightfully  contagious.  ,  He  knew,  however,  how  to  maintain  his 
personal  rights;  and  sometimes  his  "flashes  of  silence,"  as  Sydney 
Smith  calls  them,  were  awful.  The  students  had  access  to  his  study 
at  all  hours;  the  old  gentleman  was  rarely  out;  his  well-known 
"come  in"  has  welcomed  visitors  thousands  of  times;  he  made  it  a 
point  to  give  up  every  thing  for  their  accommodation ;  and  if  they 
wanted  advice  he  gave  it;  and  they  knew  when  it  was  time  to  go. 
In  personal  appearance^  he  was  rather  under  the  middle  stature ;  in 
youth,  he  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  handsome ;  with  a  fore- 
head  broad  rather  than  high;  an  eye  twinkling  with  genius  and 
goodness,  and  a  mouth  expressive  of  decision.  His  shoulders  were 
bent  with  the  weight  of  years,  but  his  step,  at  eighty,  was  as  elastic 
and  quick  as  that  of  any  member  of  the  Third  Class. 

•  We  accidently  saw  at  Dr.  dodge's,  a  manoscript  volume  of  Dr.  Alexander's  written 
preparations,  commenced  during  the  last  summer,  which  is  a  great  curiosity  indeed.  The 
volume  is  written  in  really  a  htautiful  manner,  with  scarcely  an  erasure,  and  is  a  model 
of  careftilness  and  neatness.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  list  of  22  books  on  the  gen- 
eral subject,  every  one  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  mastered,  preliminary  to  putting  his 
own  thoughts  on  paper. — Ed. 

t  We  requested  him  to  communicate  his  views  to  the  Board  in  writing,  but  his  siclness 
soon  occurred,  and  we  never  beheld  him  more.  His  plon  must  live.  We  have  thought 
that,  if  all  the  persons  who  saw  Dr.  Alexander  during  the  last  summer,  were  to  give  an 
account  of  their  last  interview,  the  combined  narrative  would  alone  prove  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  enterprising  men  that  ever  lived. — Ed. 
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His  death  was  a  becoming  termination  of  a  remarkable  life.  '^  He 
knew  in  whom  he  had  believed/'  *0n  his  sick  bed  he  was  calmlj 
triumphant,  and  a  holj  serenity  beamed  around.  His  facttlties  were 
literati}/  ununfaireiy  and  he  seemed*— rather  than  to  die — ^to  be 
♦rMisIated,  not  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  but  in  a  tranquil  "  taking  of 
God/'  His  death  occurred  at  6,  A.  M.,  October  22d,  1851.*  The 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  in  session  at  Princeton,  attended 
his  funeral,  with  a  large  multitude  of  mourning  friends ;  and  his 
beloved  and  loving  co-rresbyters  were  allowed  the  last  privilege  of 
carrying  his  body  to  the  grave.  "The  souls  of  believers  arc,  at 
their  death,  made  perfect  in  hoUness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into 
glory;  and  their  bodies,  being  still  united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in  their 
graves  till  the  resurrection."     "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 


HISTORY  OF  A  LICENSURE  AND  ORDINATION  SIXTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

AECHIBALD  AJ^EXANDBK  LICENSED  AND  ORDAINED. 

[We  have  obtained,  by  permission  of  the  Re?.  William  Brown,  Stated  Clerk  of  th« 
Presbytery  qf  Lexington,  the  following  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  that  Presbytery, 
referring  to  Dr.  Alexander's  introduction  into  the  ministrr  of  the  Presbyterian  Charck* 
The  Presbyterial  books  being  temporarily  in  the  hai^ds  of  the  Re?.  Dr.  Wm,  H.  FootSf 
^e  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  kindness  in  transcribing. 

These  eittacts  are  interesting,  not  only  in  their  relation  to  Dr.  Alexander,  bot  ae  ilia** 
trating  the  care  of  our  ^Jhurchin  si(Ung  the  qualifications  of  candidates.] — Ed. 

ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER  TAKEN  UNDER  THE  CARE  Of  PRE8BTTERT. 

At  Brown's  Church  in  Augusta.  Vol.  I.,  p.  67,  Wednesday^  Oct.  Ttth, 
ITOO.^-Information  was  made  by  a  member  that  Mr.  Archibald  Alexan- 
der, of  Lexington,  desired  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  this  Presbytery  as 
a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry ;  and  Presbytery  having  a  favourable 
account  of  his  moral  and  religious  character,  and  literary  accomplish n^ents, 
introduced  him  to  a  conference,  in  which,  having  given  a  narrative  of  his 
religious  exercises,  and  of  his  evidences  of  faith  in  Christ  and  repentance 
towards  God,  together  with  his  call  and  motives  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  ' 
a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  cases  of  conscience — Presbytery  having  consid- 
ered the  same,  do  approve  thereof,  and  agree  to  take  him  under  their  care 
as  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  miniStry.  Mr.  Alexander  is  appointed  as 
parts  of  trial  an  Exegesis  on  ihe  following  theme,  An  Jide  sola  Justijica' 
mur? — and  a  homily  on  this  theme.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  dead 
and  living  faith? — to  be  delivered  at  our  next. 

PROGRESS  OF  HIS  ^RIALS  FOR  LICENSURE. 

Page  79.  Sessions  at  Hall's  Meeting-house,  Rockbridge  county.  Wednes* 
day,  ^nl  27th,  1791. — On  motion,  Messrs.  Lyie  and  Alexander  were 
introduced  and  examined  on  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der also  read  an  Exegesia. 

•  For  a  number  of  interesting  particulars  of  his  death  and  burial,  see  the  Decerabif 
number  of  The  Home  and  Foreign  Record,  1851,  which  contains  extracts  of  a  sermon  hT 
the  Rev.  8,  Jnnttut  Prime,  originally  publiihed  in  the  New  Ymk  Observer, 
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TTiursday  mormng^  Jlpril  28/A. — On  motion  from  the  cbair,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  introduced  and  read  his  homily  appointed  in  our  last.  Mr. 
Lyle  was  also  introduced,  and  read  a  lecture  as  appointed  in  our  last,  ' 
Presbytery  had  an  interloquitur  to  consider  Mr.  Lyle's  -popular  sermont 
lecture,  and  skill  in  the  languages,  and  to  consider  Mr.  Alexander's  exegesis 
and  homily,  and  also  of  his  skill  in  the  languages ;  and  after  due  delibera- 
tion, Presbytery  agreed  to  sustain  them  as  parts  of  trial. 

Oh  motion,  Mr.  Lyle  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  introduced  and  examined  in 
Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Criticism  and  Moral  Philo* 
lophy. 

P.  83.  Friday  mornings  Jlpril  29M.-— Presbytery  had  an  interloquitur 
to  consider  Mr.  JohnLyle's  and  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander's  examination  ofi 
Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Criticism,  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, and  agreed  to  sustain  them  as  parts  of  trial.  Presbytery  appointed 
Mr.  Alexander  a  lecture  on  Heb.  vi.,  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  verse,  to  be 
read  at  our  next,  and  a  popular  sermon  from  Jeremiah  Ist,  7th^  to  be 
delivered  at  the  same  tiibe. 

P.  90.  Sisptember  20th,  1791. — Sessions  at  Augusta  Church.  Mr. 
Archibald  Alexander,  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry,  opened  Presby- 
tery with  a  popniar  sermon  from  Jeremiah,  Ist  chap.  7th  verse,  the  last 
being  assi^ed  to  him  at  our  last  stated  meeting.  • 

Thuraday,  Sept.  23d. — Mr.  Alexander  read  a  lecture  assigned  him  at 
our  last  stated  Presbytery,  on  the  6th  chapter  of  Heb.,  from  the  1st  to  the 
7ih  verse  inclusive.  Mr.  Grigsby  also  read  a  homily.  Sec.  Both  the  fore- 
going pieces  were  sustained  as  parts  of  trial  by  Presbytery.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's popular  discourse  was  also  sustained  as  part  of  trial. 

On  Saturday  the  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Winchester  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  Sept.  28th. 

P.  112.  Thursday,  Sept.  29M,  1791, 7  o^clock,  evening,  at  James  HoUe- 
day's,  Winchester.  Presbytery  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Alexander  on 
Divinity,  and  having  had  sufficient  specimen  of  his  knowledge  therem, 
agreed  to  sustain  it  as  part  of  trial. 

BIS  LICSNSURl. 

Winchester,  Friday,  Oct  Ist,  1791.— Presbytery  having  attended  to  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander  on  Divinity,  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  specimen  they  had  of  his  knowledge  and  ability  therein. 

The  Presbytery  having  now  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  examina- 
tion with  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander,  having  had  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
moral  and  religious  character,  and  of  his  being  in  full  (Communion  with  the 
Church,  of  his  knowledge  in  the  languages  and  sciences,  of  Geography, 
Astronomy,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Criticism,  &c.,  and  of  his 
knowledge  in  Divinity,  and  a  satisfactory  specio^  of  his  ability  in  ser- 
monizing and  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  ana  his^iving  adopted  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  this  Church,  and  satisfactorily  answered  the  questions 
appointed  to  be  put  to  candidates  to  be  licensed,  the  Presbytery  therefore 
licensed  him  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel  of  Christ,  as  a  probationer  of 
the  holy  ministry,  within  the  bounds  of  tne  Presbytery,  or  wherever  he 
may  be  orderly  called. 

BSOINNIKO^  OF  HIS  ICIKISTXRIAL  LIFE. 

It  is  recommended  to  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander,  to  supply  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winchester,  and  other  vacancies  within  the  bounds  of  this 
Presbytery,  until  our  next  slated  meeting. 


• 
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IS  PUT  UNDIR  THK  COMKISSIOX  OP  8TH0D. 

P.  120.  Saturday,  dpril  2Sih,  1792.---Se80ion  tt  LeziDgton,  Rock- 
bridge County,  Va.  On  motion,  Presbytery  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
commission  of  Synod,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Lyle«  and  Mr.  Grigsby,  to  act 
as  missionaries  under  their  direction 

[The  fbllowing  extncti  iVom  the  Mioatee  of  the  PntbfUrf  cf  HanovfTt  to  whicft  Mr« 
Alexander  was  ditnuMed  on  Got.  5th,  1793,  famve  been  trantmitted  by  Dr.  Foote.] 

RBClinS  A  CALL, 

p.  74.  Cumberland,  Nov.  8/A,  1793. — A  dismission  of  Mr.  Archibaft 
Alexander  from  the  Presbytery  q(  Lexington,  in  order  to  join  this,  was 
presented,  whereupon  it  was  resolved,  that  Mr.  Alexander  be  received  and 
recorded  as  a  probationer  under  our  particular  charge. 

Calls  having  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr,  Alexander,  through  Lexing- 
ton Presbytery,  from  the  united  congregations  of  Cumberland,  Briery,  Buf- 
falo, and  Cob  Creek,  to  engage  in  the  pastoral  care  of  said  congregations 
as  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Lacy,  and  Mr.  Alexander  having  obtained  a  dis- 
mission from  Lexington,  and  come  under  the  care  of  this  Presbytery,  the 
Moderator  called  u^n  him  to  know  whether  he  accepted  of  the  said  calls ; 
but  he  desiring  longer  time  to  consider  the  matter,  the  Presbytery  granted  it. 

*  HIS  ORDINATION. 

p.  86.  ^t  Doctor  WaddeVs,  May  2rf,  1794.— It  was  represented  to  the 
Presbytery,  that  from  Mr.  Alexander's  connection  with  the  congregations 
where  he  had  for  some  time  resided,  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  be  or- 
dained.  This  the  Presbytery  thought  reasonable,  although  he  had  not 
formally  accepted  the  calls  which  he  had  under  consideration*  Where- 
fore, upon  a  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Presbytery  be  appointed  at 
Briery,  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
ordination.  Mr.  Lacy  was  accordingly  appointed  to  preach  the  ordinatibn 
sermon,  Mr.  Mahon  to  preside,  and  Mr.  McRobert  to  give  the  charge. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  left  at  liberty  to  preach  on  whatever  subject  he  should 
choose,  previously  to  his  ordination. 

P.  90,  91.  Briery,  June  7th,  1794. — Agreeably  to  an  order  of  Presby- 
tery, dated  May  2d,  1794,  appointing  a  Presbytery  to  meet  at  Briery  meet- 
ing house,  on  this  7th  day  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr, 
Archibald  Alexander,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  [Archibald]  McRobert,  [William] 
Mahon,  and  [Drury]  Lacy,  together  with  John  Morton,  Elder,  met  in 
Presbytery,  and  was  constituted  with  prayer.  Mr.  Mahon  presided  as 
Moderator,  and  Mr.  Lacy  acted  as  Clerk.  The  order  for  Mr.  Alexander's 
ordination  was  read.  The  Presbytery  then  proceeded  to  hear  the  sermon 
which  Mr.  Alexander  preached  previous  to  his  ordfnation,  from  John  xvii. 
17.*  This  was  consijjfed  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
ability  to  preach  the  g^el,  and  sustained  by  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Lacy 
then  preached  an  ordination  sermon  from  Colossians  iv.  17,t  after  which, 
Mr.  Alexander  having  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
as  received  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  and  promised  subjec- 
tion to  the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  whole  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands.  A 
solemn  charge  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  McRobert,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  Presbytery. 

•  •«  Sanctify  them  through  thy  troth  ;  thy  word  ie  troth." 

t  **And  iay  to  Archippus,  take  heed  to  the  miniitry  which  thou  hatt  received  in  the  Lori^ 
<M  thou/ii^  it.''  ' 
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SERMON 

Preached  at  tte  City 

OF 

January  im.    1706,7. 


By  ftaxxM  fHaktmie, 

MiniBter  of  the  Gospel  of  CHRIST. 


Maili.  5. 11.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  yoUf  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say 
dU  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for 
my  Karnes  sake. 

Acts  5.  29.  Then  Peter,  and  the  other  A- 
poslles  Answered,  and  said,  We  ought  to 
obey  God,  rather  than  men. 


Preces  et  lachrymce  sunt  arma  Ec<Hesice, 


BOSTON  in  K  E. 

Printed  by  B.  Oreen.  for  Bmtj.  Eliot. 

Sold  at  his  Shop.    1707. 


PREFACE. 
DediceUed  to  the  small  Congregation  who  heard  the  following  Sermon. 

My  Brethren — I  appeal  to  you,  as  witnesses,  that  this  is  the  Sermon,  for 
which  I  am  now  a  Prisoner.  And  when  you  are  informed  I  designed  it  for 
Two  discourses,  you  need  not  be  amased  at  its  bulk,  beyond  the  new  mode  of 
Preaching :  Tho^  you  may  remember  I  mentioned  all  Qiese  heads,  now  pub- 
lished ;  to  which  I  only  add/ome  enlargements. 

As  I  first  delivered  this  practical  und  plain  sermon  to  few,  so  I  am  now 
committing  it  to  Publick  view  of  all ;  that  Doth  you  and  they  may  try  it  at  the 
bar  of  Scripture,  Law  and  ^Reason,  and  impartially  determine  whether  it  con- 
tains any  thing  saTOuring  of  Pernicious  Doctrine  and  Principles ;  any  thing  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Government. 

If  I  had  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  New-York,  and  the  irregularities 
thereof,  which  afterwards  t  was  an  Eye  and  Ear  witness  of,  I  could  not  have 
fixed  on  a  more  suitable  Doctrine,  which  must  be  purely  attributed  to  the 
Divine  Providence.  This  was  not  among  the  least  of  my  inducements  for 
putting  this  sermon  into  the  hands  of  those  who  heard  it  not. 

And  that  this  Discourse  may  be  blessed  of  God,  to  awaken  Sinners  to  reflect 
on  and  detect  the  irregularities  of  their  past  Lives,  and  furnish  any  with  prevail- 
ing Considerations,  to  a  more  universal  conformity  to  the  Rules  of  the  Gospel^ 
is  and  shall  be  the  sincere  desire  of  him  who  is  a  well-wisher  to  Immortal  Souls. 

Francis  Makemis. 

Kahcb  3d,  1706,  7. 
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The  Typohgy  of  Scripfvre :  or  the  Doctrine  of  Typet  investigated  in  it$  Principles  and 
applied.  By  the  Rer.  Patbick  Faibbaibh.  Two  Tohimet  in  one.  Daniek  ^ 
Smith:  Philadelphia,  36  North  Siith  Street     1852. 

The  schoolmen  had  a  maxim, "  theologia  iymbolica  non  est  argtrmen* 
tativaJ*  Reasoning  from  types  is  better  suited  to  confirm  and  edify 
believers  than  to  convince  the  sceptical.  Indeed  ChristiaBity  has  suffered 
not  a  little  from  the  fancies  and  extravagances  of  those  theologians  who 
have  discerned  similitudes  every  where.  Extremes  are  dangerous  as  well 
as  false.  Whilst  some  have  found  types  in  the  most  trivial  details  and 
incidents, 'others  reject  them  altogether,  unless  there  is  a  divine  warrant 
for  them  in  the  New  Testament.  The  latter  opinion  is  as  narrow  as  the 
former  is  latitudinarian.  Why  is  inspiration  more  necessary  to  explain  the 
types  than  the'  prophecies  ?  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
notices  of  the  apostles  in  the  New  Testament,  direct  or  incidental,  had 
exhausted  the  whole  subject.  There  is  a  wide  field  in  the  Old  Testament 
left  for  the  believer  to  explore,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

An  argument  from  the  types,  when  conducted  in  a  rational  manner,  is 
exceedingly  impressive  and  awakening.  It  is  as  difficult  to  evade  as  the 
coincidences,  of  which  Paley  makes  so  much,  with  all  the  addition  which 
comes  from  the  clear  de$tgn  of  God.  The  typical  argument  for  the  doc* 
trine  of  election,  for  example,  as  unfolded  by  Mr,  Fairbairn,  is  ver}-  strik- 
ing. This  doctrine,  which  has  ever  been,  and  will  be,  among  the  most 
repulsive  to  the  human  heart,  belongs  to  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church* 
Abel  was  of  ^  the  election  of  grace,"  and  by  faith  offered  a  more  acceptable 
'sacrifice  than  Cain.  Divine  sovereignty  in  the  bestowment  of  favours  was 
one  of  the  ideas  and  principles  developed  in  the  special  Providence  which 
God  exercised  towards  his  Church  from  the  earliest  period.  It  was  seen 
in  Noah  and  his  family,  in  Abraham  and  his  family,  &c.;  and  the  antitype 
was  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  whose  birth  was  limited  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, first  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  then  to  the  family  of  David,  and  then  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  ^*  a  handmaiden  of  low  estate." 

The  study  of  the  types  brings  to  view,  in  an  attractive  form,  the  whole 
system  of  revealed  truth.  No  department,  however,  requires  more  evan- 
gelical sagacity  in  settling  its  true  principles.  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  produced 
not  only  a  very  able  work,  but  a  very  judicious,  safe,  and  practical  one. 
It  comprehends  the  investigation  of  the /)rtnctf)/f «  of  typical  interpretation, 
and  their  application  to  rites  and  events  connected  with  the  different  periods 
of  the  Old  Testament  Church.  A  chapter  on  the  history  of  theological 
opinion  regarding  the  types  contains  a  mass  of  important  information.  The 
author  then  considers  the  exact  nature,  use,  and  design  of  types ;  first  thQ 
ritual,  and  then  tlie  historical.  He  then  proposes  some  general  rules  to  be 
observed  in  conducting  such  investigations ;  and  points  out  the  connection 
between  type  and  prophecy.  Among  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  study 
of  the  types,  the  following  are  mentioned.  1.  It  shows  a  very  close  ana- 
logy between  God's  method  of  instruction  in  the  Old  Testament  Church,, 
and  Christ's  with  his  disciples  during  his  personal  ministry.  2*.  It  discloses 
an  analogy  of  faith  under  the  old  and  new  covenants.  3.  It  is  fitted  to 
render  great  service  in  helping  out  the  spiritual  idea  in  the  minds  of  believ- 
ers; and  enabling  them  to  apprehend  it  in  its  proper  fulness.     The  appii' 
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eation  of  the  an  A<Mr*8  principles  ie  then  made  to  the  tree  of  life,  the  chern* 
biro,  and  the  flamidg  sword,  and  the  primitive  mode  of  worship  by  sacrifice. 
Afler  which,  he  discusses  the  ideas  suid  principles  developed  in  the  facts  of 
patriarchal  history,  which  forms  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume.   The 

geried  of  the  bondage  next  passes  in  review,  with  the  typical  bearing  of  ita 
istorical  transactions  in  re^rd  to  the  higher  things  of  redemption.  After 
which,  the  moral  law  and  its  purposes  are  unfolded ;  and  the  volume  con- 
cludes with  the  types  of  ihe  Mosaic  dispensation;  the  tabernacle,  priests, 
laver,  altar,  golden  candlestick,  feasts,  &c.  dec. 

The  volume  displays  a  great  amount  of  learning,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  evangelical  doctrine,  and  a  sound  discrimination.  It  is  written 
in  a  pure  and  perspicuous  style ;  and  is  destined  to  be  a  standard  work  of 
theological  literature. 

Messrs.  Daniels  &  Smith  have  republished  the  work  in  a  handsome 
royal  octavo  volume,  and  deserve  well  for  their  enterprise.  / 

The  Christian  Statesman :  i  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  James 
McDowell,  Sec,  by  tbe  Rev,  D.  X.  Juitkih,  DJ).  James  Nourae,  Washington ;  and 
Daniels  &,  Smith,  Philadelphia,  1851. 

We  esteem  it^mong  the  privileges  of  life  to  have  Been,  heard,  and  known 
James  McDowell.  One  of  the  noblest  of  his  species  in  personal  appear- 
ance, of  high  natural  endowments,  diversified  acquisitions,  commanding 
eloquence,  and  a  purity  of  character  which  owed  its  origin  and  cultivation 
to  the  divine  Spirit,  he  was  indeed  one  of  the  completest  men,  and  Chris- 
tian statesmen,  that  our  country  has  produced.  The  sermon  of  Dr.  Junkin 
is  a  very  interesting  and  suitable  memorial. 

"His  tall,  erect,  and  dignified  form  was  a  fitting  tabernacle  for  the  noble 
spirit  that  dwelt  within.  With  a  sense  of  honour,  chastened  by  religious  senti- 
ment, and  sustained  by  inflexible  Christian  integrity :  with  a  modesty  as  pro- 
found as  his  merits  were  exalted;  and  with  gifts  and  acquirements  fitting  him 
for  the  highest  stations  in  civil  life ;  he  would  have  remained  in  private  to  his 
dying  day,  rather  than  have  sought  preferment  by  any  of  the  arts,  alas !  too 
common  among  politicians.  ...  He  seldom  spoke  in  deliberative  bodies; 
but  when  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  speak,  the  wTiole  man  t^ke,  head,  heart, 
conscience,  imagination,  body,  spirit;  and  the  effort  was  always  worthy  of  him- 
self and  his  subject.  .  .  .  Mr.  McDowell  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  his  native  State;  subsequently  its  Governor,  and  afterwards  a 
ifepresentative  in  Congress;  and  in  every  station  he  was  the  dignified  gentle- 
man, the  disinterested  patriot,  the  Christian  Statesman. 

In  t^e  midst  of  a  poutical  campaign  in  1831,  when  the  minds  of  most  men, 
nmilarly  situated,  would  have  been  absorbed  with  the  exciting  circumstances, 
and  the  plea  '*go  thy  wav  for  this  time"  would  have  seemed  to  many  specially 
Impropriate,  he  first  publiciv  evinced  a  concern  as  to  person^  interest  in  the 
great  salvation.  A  revival  of  religion  was  in  progress  under  the  ministry  of 
tne  venerable  Dr.  Baxter  in  Lexington,  and  the  very  day  preceding  the  election, 
at  which  he  was  one  of  the  candidates,  he  appeared  amoncst  a  band  of  inquirers 
asking  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved.  After  a  season  of  spiritual  distress,  he, 
at  length,  found  a  good  hope  tiirough  grace.  .  .  .  When  informed  that  his 
end  was  ni^h,  he  was  pertectly  calm  and  collected — ^laid  his  hand  upon  the 
heads  of  his  "beloved  ones,  and  gave  them  a  silent,  unutterable  blessing  and 
farewell — declared  that  'nothing  else  was  "precious  but  Christ  and  his  promises' 
— asked  his  pastor  to  pray  that  he  might  have  '  a  stronger  faith — more  reliance,' 
and  in  answer  to  tbe  inquiry,  if  ho  had  any  other  hope  but  in  Christ,  declared, 
(and  they  were  his  last  words,)  'none  whatever.'" 

7%  Epoch  of  Creation  j  Tbe  Scripture  Doctrine  contrasted  with  the  Geological  Theory. 
By  Eleazar  Loan,  &c    Charies  Scribner,  N.  7.,  1851. 

Mr.  Lord  is  an  original  and  powerful  thinker.  He  asks  for  no  favour^ 
about  a  woo  $r«;  but  takes  bis  stand  just  where  he  pleases,  and,  with  hia 
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ponderous  lerer,  which  he  handles  like  a  flail,  threshes  out  a  good  deal  of 
wheat,  and  by  no  means  not  any  chaff.  He  gives  a  sort  of  a  priori  argu- 
ment against  the  specalatipns  of  the  infant  science.  The  geologers  will  not 
receive  his  statements  with  much  submission;  nor  will  the  unbiassed  gen- 
eral reader  be  satisfied  with  the  line  of  argumentation.  Our  only  hope  hi 
overthrowing  the  si>eculations  of  geology,  is  from  the  fact$  of  itt  cum 
gathering.  Inasmuch  as  new  facta  are  brought  to  light  with  considerable 
rapidity,  those  persons  who  have  little  faith  in  present  theories  may  safely 
occupy  a  position  of  **  masterly  inactivity."  At  present,  theory  and  fact 
are  mixed  np  in  intolerable  confusion.  Mr.  Lord  intersperses  many  fine 
thoughts  throughout  his  volume,  but  we  cannot  concur  in  the  details  of  his 
logic.  We  regret  to  observe  that  he  himself  sometimes  theorises  like — a 
geologist;  when,  for  example,  he  supposes  that  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth  was  brought  about  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  p.  203. 

ThM  O^thj  a  Dwme  Ordxfumet,  and  an  EUmtnt  cfthe  Social  ComtUutwn.    By  D.  X* 
JuHKnr,A.M.    Second  Editioii.    Philadelphia,  Wm.  8.  Martien. 

In  this  volume,  almost  every  thing  relating  to  the  Oath  is  discussed. 
Its  importance,  divine  origin,  nature,  ends,  efficacy,  lawfulness,  expediency, 
obligations,  interpretation,  form,  and  abuses,  all  engage  the  author's  attea* 
tion.    The  following  extract  shows  his  views  of  the  origin  of  oaths. 

**  From  ihe  preceding  view  we  think  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  man 
eould  not  have  originated  the  ordinance  of  the  oath.  If  he  could  not,  without  a 
revelation,  come  to  a  knowledge  of  ideas  that  are  elements  of  the  oath:  if  ha 
could  not,  by  his  unaided  reason,  originate  the  conception  of  an  omnipresent — 
an  omniscient — a  true — a  righteous  and  a  sin-aven^ng  God :  and  if  it  seem  im- 
possible that  he  could  originate  the  scheme  of  callm^  upon  such  a  God  to  wit- 
ness the  truth  of  testimony,  and  to  punish  peijary,  it  is  obvious  that  the  oath 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  Divine  origin. 

From  the  fact  that  it  was  used  in  the  earliest  ages,  even  in  patriarchal  society, 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  oath  is  one  of  the  earliest  social  institutions;  and 
that  it  was  probably  given  to  man  so  soon  as  he  needed  such  an  ordmance,  i.  e., 
just  after  the  fall,  and  so  soon  as  our  world  became  a  world  of  lies.  And  if  it 
be  considered  that  it  is  authorized,  and  even  commanded  in  the  Scriptuies,  as 
we  shall  elsewhere  fully  prove — ^and  if  it  be  noticed  that  it  is  commanded  not  as 
e  new  institution,  but  as  the  enforcing  of  an  ordinance  that  had  been  in  use  pre- 
vious to  any  recorded  revelation,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided,  that  it  is  an 
ordinance  of  Divine  appointment" 

Mr.  Junkin  opposes  the  practice  of  kissing  the  booh-^lsU  Because  the 
kiss,  as  an  act  of  reverence  and  worship,  is  no  where  authorized  or  enjoined 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  2.  It  is  idolatrous  in  its  nature,  being  derived 
from  Pagans  who  used  this  form  as  an  act  of  worship.  3.  It  is  supersti- 
tious, and  tends  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  institution.  Many  persons  seem 
to  think  more  of  the  presence  of  the  book  than  of  the  God  in  whose  pre- 
sence they  ought  to  appeal,  and  that  if  they  do  not  kiss,  or  touch  the  book, 
they  are  not  sworn.  The  true  form  of  taking  the  oath  is  maintained  to 
be,  standing  and  holding  up  the  hand  towards  heaven ;  and  in  this  state- 
ment  we  heartily  concur.  This  volume  would  do  good  in  ^ose  parts  of 
New  York,  where,  at  the  recent  election,  some  of  the  inspectors  used 
Watt's  Psalms,  Olendorf 's  French  Grammar,  and  the  Statutes  of  the  State. 

The  Chilifs  Poetical  Keep$ake.    Prepared  for  the  Pkksbttxbiah  Boaeo  or  Publi- 
CATiov.    Philadelphia. 

Many  a  little  hand  will  turn  over  these  pages  with  delight,  and  many  a 
bright  young  eye  glisten  in  reading  the  good  poetry.  This  book  must  get 
into  our  families  and  Sabbath  Schools,  and  we  predict  that  a  great  many 
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copies  will  be  sold  before  next  New  Year's  day.    As  a  specimen  of  the 
contents,  we  give  the  following : 

^  CHILDRIK  IN  HEAYEK. 

Who  are  they  whose  little  feet, 

Pacing  life's  dark  journey  through, 
Now  have  reached  that  heavenly  seat 

They  have  ever  kept  in  view  1 

« I  from  Greenland's  frozen  land," 

**  I  from  India's  sultry  plain," 
«  T  from  Afric's  barren  sand," 

« I  from  Islands  of  the  main ;" 

«  All  our  earthly  journey  past. 
Every  tear  and  pain  gone  by, 
Here  together  met  at  last. 
At  the  portal  of  the  sky." 

Each  the  welcome  now  awaits. 

Conquerors  over  death  add  sin ; 
Lift  your  heads  ye  golden  gates. 

Let  the  little  travellers  in. 

The  Dead  of  the  Synod  of  JilabamcuM  A  Discourse,  by  the  Rev.  Robbbt  Nau,  of 

Mobile.    1851. 

The  Presbyterf  of  Alabama  was  formed  in  1821,  and  the  Synod  of  Ala- 
bama in  1829.  Mr.  Nail  enumerates  twenty-seven  names  among  the 
departed  ministers  of  the  Synod,  and  makes  appropriate  and  solemn  remarks 
as  he  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  The  whole  plan  of  the  sermon  is  a 
happy .  one.  The  impressions  it  leaves  are  tender  and  monitory.  Its 
utility  as  an  historical  document  is  also  very  great.  The  Synod  showed 
its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Nail's  researches  and  services,  by  ordering  an 
edition  of  two  thousand  copies.  We  hail  the  discourse  as  one  eminently 
adapted  to  enlist  both  the  understanding  and  the  affections,  and  trust 
that  other  Synods  may  be  equally  fortunate  in  preserving  the  memory  of 
their  early  dead. 

Sketches  €md  StatUtia  of  Cincinnati  in  1851.    By  Cbarlm  Gist.    GincinnatL    Wil> 
liam  H.  Moore.    1851. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Cist  published  a  work  on  a  similar  plan.  AAer  an  inter- 
val of  ten  years,  he  wisely  puts  forth  another  volume,  and  we  hope  he 
may  live  long  enough  to  publish  several  more.  Every  thing  relating  to 
Cincinnati,  its  geography,  population,  schools,  courts,  banks,  commerce, 
manufactures,  fine  arts,  public  institutions,  <&c.,  is  here  recorded.  Mr. 
Cist  has  displayed  talent,  research,  and  enterprise  in  getting  out  the 
volume.    It  is  enriched  with  portraits  of  eminent  men,  ^c. 

Jt  Wreath  around  the  Cross,    By  Rev.  A.  Mobtoh  Bbowb.    Boston,  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

1851. 

The  chapters  of  this  interesting  work,  recommended  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
James,  are  headed  as  follows : — The  Cross  Needed.  The  Way  to  the 
Cross.  The  Cross  Set  Up.  The  Sufferings  of  the  Cross.  Meditation  by 
the  Cross.  Life  from  the  Cross.  Faith  in  the  Cross.  Submission  to  the 
Cross.  Glorying  in  the  Cross.  The  Cross  and  the  Crown.  A  work  so 
evangelical  in  its  subject  and  general  spirit,  is  adapted  to  do  good. 
Vol.  n.— No.  1  6 
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The  Methodist  Church  Case. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
has  decided  that  the  Methodist  Church  South,  has  a  right  to  its  proportion 
of  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Church,  this  decision  appears  to  be  equitable.  The 
General  Conference  of  1844  passed  what  is  called  *«  the  Plan  of  Separa* 
tion,"  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  division  of  the  Church  might  take 
place.  This  plan  is  complete  in  all  its  details,  amicable  in  its  spirit,  and 
bears  upon  its  face  the  expectation  of  a  separation.  The  twelve  Articles 
are  clear  and  definite.  The  5ih  Article  contemplates  the  division  of  the 
capital  and  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
travelling  preachers  in  each  section  of  the  Church.  The  only  contingency 
was,  that  the  Annual  Conferences  should  authorize  an  alteration  in  what  is 
called  <*  the  6th  Restrictive  Article"  for  the  government  of  the  General 
Conference — ^which  alteration  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  separation  of  the  Church,  exce^  that  it  gave  to  the  Northern 
Conferences  incidentally  the  power  ta  prevent  a  transfer  of  part  of  the 
property  to  the  Church  South.  The  alterations  proposed,  required  **a 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members,"  which  was  not  obtained. 
Although,  on  this  one  point,  the  letter  of  the  agreement  was  with  the  Church 
North,  we  think  its  whole  spirit  was  with  the  South ;  and  hence  consider 
the  result  of  the  suit  proper  and  satisfactory,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  argument  of  the  Judge, 

PusETisM  IN  High  Places.— The  Episcopal  Recorder,  in  a  criticism 
on  some  of  the  publications  of  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  in 
New  York,  gives  the  following  among  other  specimens  of  the  Romish  ten* 
dencies  which  the  society  encourages. 

''In  ^Conversations  on  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,^  it  is  asked,  'In  what 
manner  did  the  primitive  Christians  observe  festivals  in  oommemuration  of  emi- 
nent saints  V  and  answered — *  they  used  to  meet  once  a  year  at  their  graves,' 
&c.  And  in  a  little  volimie  entitled  '  Rush-bearing,'  this  is  said  of  some  such 
festival  celebrated  by  children,  as — 

'Charged  with  those  offerines  which  Uieir  fathers  bore     -       • 

For  decoration  in  the  Papid  time 

The  innocent  procession  softlv  moves, 

The  Spirit  of  jLavd  is  pleased  in  Heaven's  pure  clime/ 
In  '  The  Children's  Magazine,'  vol.  23d,  p.  13,  this  lan^age  is  used.  *  The 
means  established  by  GU)d,  whereby  his  favour  is  to  be  obtamed,  are  first,  prajer ; 
second,  the  dispensation  of  his  regenerating  grace  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ; 
third,  the  holy  commimion  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  Grod's  revealed  truth  not  even  being  mentioned  amons 
the  means  of  grace?  It  is  only  thus  subordinately  used — 'lo  which,  if  tee  add 
reading,  hearing,  and  meditating  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  have  done  all 
on  our  part  toward  grovrth  in  grace.' " 

The  Overthrow  of  Maynooth. — A  determined  effort  is  at  length 
about  to  be  made  by  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain,  to  shake  off  that 
monstrous  incubus,  the  Popish  College  of  Maynooth.    The  London  Pro-  ^ 
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testant  Alliance  has  resolved  to  make  this  ^e  first  point  of  attack.  The 
Scottish  Reformation  Society  has  determined  to  do  the  same.  The  Qublin 
Protestant  Association  is  summoned  to  meet  to  consider  the  same  subject. 
It  is  all  but  certain,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
empire  wilt  unite  on  this  important  question.  It  is  a  good  omen  of  the 
direction  that  public  opinion  is  taking,  to  find  the  Times  writing  as  follows 
on  the  subject: — 

"There  is  a  law  on  the  statute-book — ^happily  only  of  six  years'  date — ^which 
actually  gives  annually  to  these  same  disloyal  Romish  bishops  a  sum  of  £30,000 
to  enable  them  to  train  up  fresh  priestly  emissaries  of  Rome.  The  pretence  on 
which,  in  1845,  such  an  act  was  passed,  was,  that  by  such  a  provision  we  should 
secure  their  friendship  and  their  willing  obedience.  Sir  Rooert  Peel  probably 
offered  it  as  a  ffiji;  but  Messrs.  Wiseman  &  Co.  accept  it  as  a  tribute.  He  hoped 
that  it  would  exoite  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  instead  ot  which  it  has  merely  raised 
a  feeling  o^  triumphant  scorn. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  nation  to  present  a  spectacle  of  greater  absurdity,  or 

freater  humiliation,  than  England  will  exhibit,  if,  after  the  events  of  1850  and 
851,  she  shall. still  continue  to  pay  this  tribute  to  an  implacable  foe?  Will  it 
be  possible  for  Parliament,  with  the  facts  of  the  last  seven  years  before  it,  to 
persist  in  the  measure  so  mistakenly  adopted  in  1845?'^ 

The  Romish  Clergy  Fund. — The  Daily  News,  in  its  strictures  on  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Mortmain  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
remarks  as  follows : — 

<*  The  Romish  Clergy  Fund  is  supported  by  death-bed  contributions. 
fiy  its  rules,  enforced  by  the  bishop^s  mandate,  every  priest  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club  is  required  to  be  its  representative  in  the  chamber  of  his 
sick  or  dying  patient,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  bequest  in  its  favour. 
To  do  this  the  more  effectually,  the  clergyman  frequendy  offers  his  ser- 
vices as  will-maker  on  those  occasions,  as  *  some  people  are  rather  timid 
in  employing  an  attorney.'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sherburne  is  a  celebrated  and 
skilful  draftsman  4n  this  branch  of  conveyancing.  Others  of  the  clerical 
body,  less  experienced,  are  said  to  be  furnished  by  their  bishop  with 
skeleton  wills  and  codicils,  drafted  originally  by  counsel,  and  lithographed 
for  use.  In  these  wills,  sometimes  the  priest  himself,  but  more  frequently 
a  layman — and  the  more  humble  his  rank  the  better  for  the  purpose-^is 
made  the  devisee  or  legatee,  and  very  often  without  any  declaration  of 
trust  whatever,  on  the  face  of  the  bequest." 

Protestant  Prussia. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  deplorable 
signs  of  the  times,  is  the  co-operation  at  the  present  time  extended  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  to  the  cause  of  Popery  generally  by  the  Court  of  Prussia- 
Protestant  Prussia.  He  is  James  the  Sixth  of  Germany.  Every  one  must 
be  struck  at  the  close  resemblance,  in  various  points,  between  the  character 
and  career  of  James  YI.  and  that  of  the  profesitedly  Protestant  Sovereign 
of  Prussia.  There  is  the  same  infirm  mind  and  vacillating  purpose. 
There  is  the  same  dallying  with  all  subjects  and  parties.  There  is  the 
same  pedantry  of  speech-making*  and  the  same  tinkering  in  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment. There  is  the  same  heroism  in  words,  and  the  same  shortcomings 
io  action.  '«Like  James,  too,  he  gives  fine  promises  to  the  evangelicals,  but : 
reserves  the  fine  deeds  to  the  Papists.  In  a  tour  through  his  dominions 
the  other  day,  he  received  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  with  smiles  and  abun- 
dance of  gracious  words ;  but  he  could  find  nothing  bu{  frowns  and  sharp 
rebukes  for  his  Protestant  ministers*  because,  forsooth,  they  were  permit- 
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tin^  the  Jesuits  to  outdo  them  in  the  sycopfaantisfa  work  of  preaching  im« 
plicit^bedience  to  the  Court. 

:Thb  Spread  of  the  EngIish  Lanouaoe.— -The  Athenaeum  has  an 
interesting  article  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  points  out  the  probability 
that  formerly  existed  of  the  Dutch  language  attaining  a  kind  of  universality* 
<*In  1650,  the  United  Provinces  seemed  more  likely  to  make  a  grand 
figure  in  the  future  world's  history  than  England.  Their  wealth,  activity, 
and  maritime  power  were  the  most  imposing  in  Europe.  They  had  all 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  west  in  their  hands.  Their  language  was  spoken 
in  every  port  when  that  of  England  was  then  hardly  known  abroad.  Yet, 
Holland  has  fallen  nearly  as  much  as  the  Saxon  has  risen  in  the  scale  of 
nations*  Her  idiom  is  now  acquired  by  few.  Her  merchants  conduct 
Uieir  correspondence  and  transact  their  business  in  French  or  in  English. 
Even  her  writers  have  many  of  them  clothed  their  genius  in  a  foreign 
garb.  Dutch,  like  Welch,  Flemish,  Erse,  Basque,  and  other  idioms,  is 
doomed  to  perish  as  an  intellectual  medium  ;  but  the  tongue  of  Shakspearo 
and  of  Bacon  is  now  too  firmly  rooted  ever  to  be  torn  away.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  gradually  taking  possession  of  all  the  ports  and  coasts  of 
the  world — making-  itself  the  channel  of  every  communication.  At  a  hun- 
dred points  at  once  it  plays  the  aggressor.  It  contends'  with  Spanish  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mexico^^lrives  French  and  Russian  before  it  in  the  North- 
ern Archipelago-^supersedes  Dutch  at  the  Cape  and  Natal— elbows  Greek 
and  Italian  at  Malta  and  in  the4onian  Islands — usurps  the  right  of  Arabic 
at  Suez  and  Alexandria — maintains  itself  supreme  at  Liberia,  Hong-Kong, 
Jamaica,  and  Saint  Helena — fights  its  way  against  multitudinous  and 
various  dialects  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Central  America,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  among  the  countless  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Seas." 

New  Zealand. — The  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  New  Zealand  in 
1814.  The  first  conversion  of  a  native  was  in  1825,  and  the  second  in 
1827.  In  1840,  after  twenty-five  years  of  labour,  there  were  not  more 
than  280  communicants.  But  now  came  the  harvest.  Native  teachers 
were  placed  at  the  East  Cape  in  1838,  and  Arch-deacon  Williams  removed 
his  family  there  in  1840.  The  church  there  consisted  at  that  time  wholly 
of  natives  who  had  come  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  principally  as  teachers; 
the  communicants  were  29.  In  1845,  they  amounted  to  1,484,  and  in  1849 
to  2,893.     Thus  the  little  one  has  become  a  thousand. 

Effect  of  MisHons. — An  eye  witness  writes  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Zealand : — ♦♦  Nine  years  ago,  there  was  not,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  a  grain  of  wheat  frown  in  this  district ;  now,  upon  a  moderate  calcula* 
tion,  there  cannot  be  less  than  3,000  acres  grown  by  natives.  Nine  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  steel  mill  in  the  whole  range  of  my  journey;  now,  the 
Datives  have  more  than  200  mills  among  them.  Nine  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  ship  belonging  to  a  native  ;  now,  they  have  more  than  thirty  vessels 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  tons  burden,  which  they  have  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
little  Less  than  8,000/.  Nine  years  ago  they  had  neither  a  horse  nor  a  cow 
amongst  them ;  now  they  have  a  number  of  both.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  property  has  been  procured  by  their  own  industry^-not 
by  presents  made  to  them  by  the  government,  or  by  any  other  parties.*' 

The  MicRONEsviN  Islands. — Dr.  Pomeroy,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  American  Board,  lately  made  an  interesting  statement  relative  to  the 
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Micronesian  Islands,  where,  it  is  understood,  the  Board  are  about  establishing 
a  new  and  very  promising  mission.  Micronesia  is  one  of  the  group  of 
islands  included  in  Oceanica,  in  which,  it  is  estimated,  there  reside  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  diviaibAe  into  five  sections  and  four  dis- 
tinct races.^  The  Australian  race  inhabit  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent 
islands;  the  Negrillo  race,  New  Guinea  in  the  interior,  and  the  Papuan 
race  the  coaiitt  a  fierce  and  warlike  people ;  and  the  Malay  race  Polynesia. 
In  climate  these  islands  are  most  salubrious,  in  soil  most  exuberant,  and 
they  seem  to  come  the  nearest  to  Paradise  of  any  part  of  the  world. 
There  is  an  understanding  with  the  English  Missionary  Board  that  they 
shall^vangelize  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator,  we  those  north.  Micro- 
nesia lies  a  little  north  of  the  £<|uator.  It  is  about  2,500  miles  a  little 
southwest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  fifteen  days*  sail  in  the  direct 
eourse  of  the  proposed  governmental  steam  line  to  China  and  Calcutta, 
and  will  be  very  important  on  this  account.  It  includes  the  Caroline, 
Ladrone,  and  other  smaller  groups  of  islands,  through  40  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  about  20  of  latitude.  The  mission  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands  missi6n,  and  is  to  be  carried  on  mainly  by  the  con- 
tributions, and  ministry  of  the  converted  islanders. 

The  gospel  has  never  been  preached  in  MicFonesia.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  a  mild,  amiable,  and  unwarlike  people.  They  give  a  higher 
rank  to  their  women  than  any  other  nation.  They  understand  the  com- 
pass and  have  divided  it  into  28  parts,  we  into  32,  while  the  other 
islanders  have  only  4  points.  Their  religion  is  peculiar.  They  have  no 
idols,  no  temples,  no  sacred  days,  and  no  priesthood.  They  pray  to  and 
.  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  They  have  heard  from  sailors 
the  great  change  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  advantage  of  it,  and 
they  have  sent  for  'missionaries  to  come  to  them  and  improve  their  con- 
ditioii.  Three  missionaries  and  their  wives  are  under  appointment,  and 
will  sail  during  this  month  for  these  far  distant  islands. — New  Fork  Evan" 
geliat. 

Rome's  Assertion  o?  the  Right  to  Persecute. — The  Pope  lately 
issued  a  bull  against  the  work  of  Professor  Nuytz,  of  Turin,  entitled, 
"  Treatise  on  Universal  Ecclesiastical  Law."  The  bull  condemns  and 
prohibits  Professor  Nuytz's  book,  because  it  denies  "  that  the  Ctiurch  has 
no  coactive  power,  nor  any  temporal  power,  whether  direct  or  indirect;" 
that  its  "  temporal  power  is  revocable  by  the  State ;"  and  that  the  "  com- 
patibility of  the  temporal  power  and  the  spiritual  power  is  a  question  con- 
troverted among  the  children  of  the  Catholic  and  Christian  Church."  The 
document  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  Professor's  sentiments  **  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Church,  and  utterly  to  ruin 
the  Catholic  faith,  since  he  deprives  the  Church  of  its  exterior  jurisdiction 
and  coercive  power,  which  has  been  given  to  it  to  bring  back  into  the  ways  of 
justice  those  who  stray  out  of  them."  We  have  been  assured  by  the  Pope's 
numerous  exponents — cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  by  semi-Romish  news- 
papers who  make  a  loud  outcry  ^bout  civil  and  religious  liberty — though 
not  we  believe,  in  so  many  words,  by  the  Pope  himself,  that  jRome  does 
not  claim  temporal  power;  that,  although,  indeed,  the  spiritual  sword  is 
hers  jure  divino,  she  asserts  no  pretensions  whatever  to  that  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. There  is,  however,  no  mhicing  of  matters  here ;  and  the  Pope 
broadly  avows  his  right  to  compel  heretics  to  return  to  her. 
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THIS  YEAR  YOU  MAY  DIE. 

*r  19  year  3^^  °^y  ^^^  because  thofuandt  have  died  Bin«e  the  last  new  year*! 
.  and  tbifl  year  will  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  last;  the  duration  of  mortals; 

uoie  to  die.  Tbe  causes  of  death,  both  in  the  hiunan  constitution  and  in  the 
t^orld  without,  will  exist  and  operate  in  this  year  as  well  as  the  last* 

•jniifl  year  you  may  die,  though  vou  are  young;  for  the  regions  of  the  dead 
Ijave  been  crowded  with  persons  of  your  age;  and  no  age  is  the  least  security 
against  the  stroke  of  death. 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  you  are  now  in  heaUh  and  vigorous,  and  your 
constitution  seems  to  promise  a  Ions  life;  for  thousands  of  such  will  be  hurried 
into  the  eternal  world  this  year,  as  they  have  been  in  years  that  are  past.  The 
principles  of  death  may  be  even  now  working  within  you,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  firmness  of  your  constitution,  and  you  may  be  a  pale,  cold,  lifeless  corpse 
sooner  than  the  invalid  whose  life  is  apparently  near  its  close. 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  you  are  full  qf  business,  though  you  have 
projected  many  scheme^  which  may  be  the  work  of  years  to  execute,  and  which 
afibrd  you  miaDy  bright  and  flattermg  prospects.  Death  will  not  consult  your 
leisure,  nor  be  put  off  till  another  year,  that  you  may  accomplish  your  designs. 
Thousands  have  died  before  you,  and  will  die  this  year  amidst  their  golden  pros* 
pects,  and  while  spinning  out  their  eternal  schemes.  And  what  has  happened  to 
them  may  happen  to  you. 

This  year  you  may  ^ie,  though  you  have  not  yet  finished  your  education^  nor 
fixed  in  life,  but  are  preparing  to  appear  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  the  figure  you  will  make  in  it  Many  such. abortive  students  are  now 
m  the  dust  Many  that  had  passed  through  a  laborious  course  of  preparation  for 
public  life,  and  had  inspired  their  friends,  as  well  as  themselves,  with  high  hopes, 
have  been  snatched  away  as  they  were  jtfet  stepping  upon  the  stage ;  and  this  may 
be  your  doom  also. 

This  y^r  you  may  die,  though  you  are  not  prepared  for  it.  When  death 
shows  you  his  warrant  under  the  great  seal  of  Heaven,  it  will  be  no  excuse  to 
plead,. "I  am  not  ready."  Though  the  consequences  of  your  dying  unprepar^ 
will  be  your  everlasting  ruin,  yet  that  dreadful  consideration  will  have  no  weight 
to  delay  the  execution. 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  you  deliberately  delay  your  preparation,  and  put 
it  off  to  some  future  time.  You  may  fix  upon  the  next  year,  or  the  decline  of  life, 
as  the  season  for  religion ;  but  that  time  may  not  be  at  your  disposaL  Others  mar 
live  to  see  it,  but  you  may  be  ingulfed  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity  before  it 
arrives,  and  your  time  for  preparation  may  be  over  for  ever. 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  you  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  thought.  Death 
does  not  slacken  his  pace  towards  you,  because  you  hate  him,  and  are  afraid  of  his 
approach.  Your  not  realizing  your  latter  end  as  ncfar,  does  not  remove  it  to  a 
greater  distance.  Think  of  it  or  not,  you  must  die;  your  want  of  thought  can  be 
no  defence;  and  you  know  not  bow  soon  you  may  feel  what  you  cannot  bear 
to  think  of<^  ^ 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  you  strongly  hope  the  contrary,  and  flatter  your- 
self with  the  expectation  of  a  length  of  years.  You  will  not,  perhaps,  admit  the 
thought  of  a  short,  abortive  life;  but  notwithstanding  this,  yon  may  be  a  lifeless 
corpse  before  this  year  finishes  its  revolution. 

Thus  it  appears  veiy  possible,  that  one  or  other  of  lu  may  die  this  year.— Z)«vie«. 
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DEATH'S  FINAL  CONiJUEgT. 
The  gloiiet  of  our  birth  thd  itate 

Ar^ihadowi,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fiste ; 
Death  lajs  his  icy  hands  on  kings; 
Soeptre  .and  ^Cionhi 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

$ome  men  with  swords  may  r^ap  the  field, . 

And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield. 
They  tame  but  one  another  stilL 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  &le, 
And  mast  giye  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  caplites,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow ; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds: 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor-Tictim  bleeds. 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just  • 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

BOTH  WORLDS  HAVE  THEIR  PROPER  BUSINESS. 
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Consider  the  ipreat  purposes  of  the  present  lifb  can  be  answered  only  in  time: 
for  there  are  certain  important  duties  peculiar  to  this  world,  which,  if  unperformed 
here,  must  remain  so  for  ever,  because  eternity  is  not  the  season  for  them. 

Both  worlds  have  their  proper  business  allotted  them ;  and  the  proper  business  of 
the  one  cannot  be  done  m  the  other.  Eternity  and  time  are  intended  ft>r  quite 
difierent  purposes.  The  one  is  seed-time ;  the  other,  harvest :  the  one  is  the  season 
of  working;  the  other,  for  receiving  the  wages:  and  if  we  invert  the  unchanffe- 
able  order  of  things,  and  defer  the  bwiness  of  life  till  alter  death,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  miserably  mistaken.  Therefore,  if  saints  would  be  of  service  to  mankind, 
as  members  of  civil  or  religious  societjr;  and  particularly,  if  they  would  be  instru- 
mental to  form  others  for  a  blessed  immortality,  and  save  souls  from  death,  by 
converting  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  way ;  if  they  would  do  these  tblngs,  the 
present  bfe  is  the  only  time.  In  heaven  they  will  have  other  employ.  These 
things  must  now  be  done  or  never.  And  O !  wtuit  pious  heart  can  bear  the  thought 
of  leaving  the  world  while  these  are  undone  ?  When  once  death  has  laid  his  cold 
hand  upon  you,  you  are  for  ever  disabled  from  such  services  as  these.  Then  fare- 
well to  all  opDortunities  of  usefulness,  in  the  manner  of  the  present  life.  Then, 
even  your  children  and  dearest  friends  may  run  on  in  sin,  and  perish,  while  it  is 
not  in  your  power  so  much  as  to  speak  one  word  to  dissuade  them. 

Again:  n  sinners^  who  now  are  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  would  escape  out 
of  it;  if  they  who  are  at  present  slaves  to  sin,  would  become  sincere  converts  to  * 

righteousness ;  if  they  would  use  the  means  of  grace  for  that  purpose,  now  is  the  time.     *■   |  ■» 
There  is  none  of  this  work  in  hell :  they  no  sooner  enter  into  the  eternal  world,  i 

than  their  state  will  be  unchangeably  ana  eternally  fixed.  All  are  ripe  for  eternity 
before  they  are  removed  into  it:  the  good  ripe  for  heaven,  and  wicked  ripe  for 
hell ;  the  one,  vessels  of  mercy  afore-prcnared  for  glory ;  and  the  gther,  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  for  destruction;  and  therefore  they  must  remain  for  ever  in  their 
respective  mansions.  In  hell,  indeed,  sinners  repent;  but  their  repentance  is 
their  punishment,  and  has  no  tendency  to  amend  or  save  them.  They  mourn  and 
weep;  but  their  tears  are  but  oil  to  increase  the  flame.  They  cry,  and  perhaps 
pray;  but  the  hour  of  audience  and  acceptance  is  past— past  for  ever!     The 
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ans  of  grace  are  all  gone ;  the  sanctifjiDg  influencea  of  the  Spirit  are  all  with- 
wn  for  ever.  And  hence  they  will  corrupt  and  pulrefy  into  mere  masaee  of 
re  unmingled  wickedness  and  misery.  Sinners  I  realize  this  thought,  and  mire 
nust  rouse  you  out  of  sleep.  IVifle  on  a  little  longer,  and  It  is  over  with  you  ; 
;nd  a.  few  days  more  as  you  have  spent  your  time  past,  and  you  will  be  ingulfed 
as  hopeless  misery  as  any  devil  in  hell.  Another  year  now  meeta  you,  and 
ites  you  to  improve  it  to  prepare  for  eternity ;  and  if  you  waste  it  like  the  past, 
I  may  be  undone  for  ever.  Therefore,  take  Solomon's  warning,  whatsoever  thy 
id  fifideth  to  dOf  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  th^e  i$  no  ioork,  nor  device^  nor 
\dom  in  the  grave,  whither  you  are  going. —Damee 
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rbrough  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  my  poor  clay  tabernacle  is  in  tolerable  good 
air,  although  the  beams  and  rafters  eeero  to  grow  weaker.  When  the  Builder 
mds  taking  it  down,  I  kndw  not ;  and  as  I  may  and  ou^ht  to  expect  that  the 
e  will  shortly  arrive,  when  I  must  quit  my  present  habitation,  I  desire,  wish, 
I  pray  that  my  next  house  may  be  built  of  better  materials,  and  not  subject  to 
r  decay. 

sometimes  take  a  peep  at  the  place  where  my  new  house  is  to  be  boilt;  but 
ough  the  dimness  ^f  my  sight,  and  the  weakness  of  my  understanding,  I  cannot 
f  et  comprehend  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  nor  rightly  understand  the  form  of 

house;  but  I  am  hiformed  by  the  Builder,  that  he  will  make  it  like  his  own 
citation.    I  have  somewhere  read  about  the  form  of  the  city,  and  the  beauty  of 

streets;  and  the  description  is  so  elegantly  grand,  and  glorious,  it  ii  enough  to 
'  up  a  desire  and  a  longing  In  the  heart  to  be  there. 

am  told,  farther,  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  place  where 

house  is  to  be  built;  and  also,  that  they  all  live  in  love,  and  in  pc^ce,  and  no 

can  enter  the  city,  so  that  the  inhabitants  live  without  fear ;  and  I  am  farther 
ured,  that  their  employ  will  be  praising  the  Builder  of  the  city ;  and  as  you  and 
)ve  singing,  I  humbly  hope  our  voices  will  be  properly  tuned,  for  I  should  like 
nng  as  well  as  the  best,  for  really  no  one  will  hav(9  greater  cause  to  sing  than  I. 
S'ow,  I  being  a  tenant  at.  will,  the  owner  of  my  tabernacle  has  a  right  to  turn 
out  at  a  moment's  warning,  nay,  without  any  warning  at  all ;  therefore,  I  daily 

'  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  obey  his  commands,  and  that  Is,  to  be  **  always 

y."  I  find  a  vast  number  of  things  want  rectifymg  and  altering  in  my  poor 
emaclet  but  I  humbly  hope,  that  as  the  Builder,  I  trust,  intends  my  tabernacle 
a  habitation  for  himself,  he  will  subdue  everything  contrary  to  his  good  pleasure, 
I  cleanse  the  house  thoroughly,  making  it  a  fit  and  proper  habitation  for  himself, 
rhe  glorious  Builder  of  my  house  has  left  upon  record  exceedingly  encouraging 
rds  of  promise,  to  comfort  the  wayfiiring  man  while  on  his  journey  to  the 
ired  city.  He  has  also  set  up  way  marks,  and  given  proper  directions,  inso- 
ch  that  if  the  traveller  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  directing  pc^  and  walks  according 
he  plan  marked  out,  he  will  not  matly  err ;  besides,  there  is  something  more 
ouraging  still:  the  traveller  has  for  his  guide  One  who  is  perfectly  acquainted 
h  the  way  to  the  city,  and  also  knows  all  the  dangers,  enemies,  and  diinculties 
the  way  Uirough  which  the  traveller  has  to  pass;  and  the  guide  is  more  than  a 
tch  for  all  the  foes  that  infest  the  road ;  nay,  he  has  the  power  over  all  countries 
ested  m  his  hand,  and  all  his  enemies,  and  his  followers'  enemies,  will  shortly, 
1  for  ever,  be  put  under  his  feet 
.''ou,  dear  friend,  have  had  a  taste  of  the  fruit  of  this  upper  and  better  country, 

the  taste  makes  you  long  to  feast  more  bountifully  upon  the  heart-cheerinflr. 
l-comforting  viands.  The  earnest  of  your  future  possession  you  have  already 
Bived,  which  is  a  token  or  seal,  that  the  full  enjoyment  shall  be  experienced  in 

time;  in  the  meantime,  it  is  the  pilgrim's  duty  and  privilege,  to  be  desiring, 
ing,  watching,  and  striving,  till  ^e  time  of  deliverahce  comes;  and  as  Uie 
venly  manna  is  daily  spreading  round  your  habitation,  I  humbly  hope  and  pray 
;  you  mav  experience  abundance  of  increase,  that  you  majr  daily  rejoice  in  full 
irance  or  hope,  of  for  ever  enjoying  the  house  not^made  with  hands,  in  a  king- 
1  that  shall  never  be  moved. — The  Letter  of  a  Poor  but  Pious  Man. 
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KOSSUTH  AND  HIS  MISSION. 

"  The  world  is  gOTerned  by  ideas."  This  is  a  truth  which  all  his- 
tory confirms.  The  authors  of  these  ideas  are  often  secluded  phi* 
loBophers,  of  whom  the  world  takes  little  notice.  Unconscious  of  the 
power  they  are  to  wield  in  moulding  the  destiny  of  men,  th^e  think* 
ers  elaborate  and  enunciate  thoughts,  which  sooner  or  later,  work 
their  way  into  the  public  mind,  and  become  the  controllinjz  prtnciplet 
of  public  action.  A  simple  proposition  as  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  haa 
done  more  to  mould  the  character  of  an  age,  than  all  the  measures  of 
government  combined.  There  had  been  no  American  revolution 
were  it  not  for  the  aphorism,  ^'  Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny." 

It  pleases  God  from  time  to  tune  to  raise  up  particular  men,  whose 
mission  is  either  to  ori^ate  some  vital  truth,  or  to  give  it  a  secure 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind.  The  latter,  as  we  conceive,  is  the 
Mission  of  Kossuth.  The  idea  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  nati<m 
to  order  its  own  affairs,  and  that  the  infraction  of  that  right,  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  power,  justifies  and  calls  for  the  intervention  o{ 
any  or  all  other  competent  powers  to  prevent  or  rectify  such  infrao* 
tion,  is  not  new.  It  did  not  originate  with  ICossuth.  It  has  been 
announced,  if  not  with  the  same  precision,  yet  distinctly,  by  our  own 
and  other  governments,  and  has  been  made  the  ground  of  important 
political  measures.  But  a  crisis  has  arrived  which  invests  that  prin-> 
ciple  with  a  new  and  unlimited  importance ;  and  a  man  has  appeared 
in  whom  it  is  a  religion ;  whose  intellect  comprehends  its  immense 
results ;  whose  soul  is  fired  with  seal  for  its  general  recognition,  and 
for  its  application  to  the  case  of  his  own  country,  dearer  to  him  than 
wife,  children,  or  life ;  and  who  has  the  gifts  necessary  to  eidubit  and 
enforce  it  with  surpassing  power. 

Vol.  n.— No.  2.  7  (49) 
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r  There  are  three  tidn^  which  combine  to  promise  success  to  the 
mission  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  first  is  hid  own  character 
and  history.;  the  second  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
Europe  and  America ;  and  the  third  is  the  simplicity,  the  self-eviden- 
cing truth,  and  power  of  the  principle  itself. 

I.  As  to  the  first  of  these  topics,  our  readers  know  all  we  know. 
Eossuth  was  a  Hungarian  lawyer  and  editor ;  and  became  the  leading 
advocate,  through  the  press,  and  as  a  member  of  die  Hungarian  parlia- 
ment, of  the  reform  of  abuses  and  of  the  rijzhts  of  the  people.  For 
his  liberal  opinions^  and  the  open  avowal  of  them,  he  was  cast  into 
prison  by  the  Austrian  government.  After  his  release  he  cesumed 
his  labours  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;'  secured  the  passage  through 
both  houses  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  of  a  law  emancipating  the  serfs, 
and  abolishing  the  burdensome  rights  of  the  nobles.  To  um  law  the 
Austrian  government  at  first  refused  its  assent,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  of  1848,  solemnly  sanctioned  this  great  reform,  and 
pledged  itself  to  the  restoration  and  observance  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution.  When  these  pledges  were  broken  and  Austria  endea- 
voured to  re-establish  her  despotic  sway,  the  Hungarians  declared  their 
independence,  and  elected  Kossuth  their  Governor.  Under  his 
guidance  armies  were  created,  the  resources  of  war  collected  and 
organized,  and  the  Austrians  everywhere  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  country.  Russia  now  threw  her  sword,  and,  it  is  said,  her  gold 
into  the  scale.  Georgy,  the  most  successful  of  the  Hungarian  leaders, 
surrendered,  and  Kossuth  and  a  few  followers  escaped  into  Turkey. 
The  Sultan,  sustained  by  England  and  France,  refused  to  give  him  up 
on  the  demand  of  Austria  and  Russia,  <yid  after  a  detetition  of  two 
years,  consented  to  his  coming  to  America  in  one  of  ^ur  national 
vessels,  sent  by  the  authority  of  Congress  for  that  purpose.  He  ap- 
pears among  us  therefore  invested  with  the  interest  of  an  exiled  hero 
and  confessor. 

To  the  sympathy  and  admiration  due  to  him  for  his  sufierings  and 
his  services,  is  to  be  added  the  interest  which  attaches  to  his  personal 
character.  He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  professing  Christian.  He 
avows  himself  not  only  by  birth  but  from  conviction  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church ;  he  openly  professes  his  faith  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  element  of  Kossuth's 
power  is  second  to  none  other  in  importance.  God  oflen  uses  wicked 
men  as  his  instruments  in  punishing  his  enemies ;  but  it  is  rare  in- 
deed that  he  employs  them  as  his  organs  for  announcing  truth  or  for 
establishing  cood.  The  fact  that  the  liberal  movement  in  Europe, 
especially  m  France  and  Germany,  has  to  so  great  an  extent  been  al- 
fied  with  infidelity  and  atheism,  has  forfeited  for  it  the  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  (jhristians.     They  know  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  gather 

g-apes  of  thorns;  they  know  that  any  movement  which  fringe 
om  such  a  source  or  is  controlled  by  wicked  men,  must  come  to 
eviL  They  have  been  taught  bv  history  that  the  most  remorseless 
of  all  tyrants  are  infidel  and  atheistic  Uberals.    They  wisely  prefer 
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the  despotism  o£  Austria  and  Russia  to  ihtt  of  Marat  and  Danton. 
It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  Kossuth's  cause  is  just,  or  that  his 
principles  are  true.  It  i^  essential  that  the  conduct  of  the  great  moye- 
ment  which  he  repre^nts  should  be  in  the  hands  of  good  men ;  in  no 
other  condition  can  it  secure  confidence.  The  Protestants  are  more 
persecuted  in  France  under  the  Republic  than  they  were  under  the 
Restoration ;  and  there  is  less  religious  liberty  in  the  radical  cantons 
of  Switzerland  than  in  any  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
world  has  never  yet  seen  such  tyranny  as  must  result  from  the  ascen- 
dency of  atheistic  socialism,  and  it  may  be^that  this  is  the  besom  of 
destruction  with  which  God  is  about  to  sweep  the  face  of  Europe.  Fot 
this  very  reason,  we  hail  Kossuth  as  a  bow  of  promise — as  a  fi^eam 
of  light  from  heaven  on  the  dmrk  face  of  the  coming  storm.  He  is 
•  the  first  public  man  who  has  attained  a  conunanding  influence  in  the 
present  struggle  for  liberty,  who  openly  avows  himself  a  Christian, 
who  professes  to  make  the  Bible  his  guide,  .and  recognizes  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  rightful,  sovereign.  God  bless  him,  and  make  him  faith- 
ful to  this  good  confession !  He  will  then  have  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  God's  people,  (the  real  power-bearers  of  the  world)  enlisted  in  hia 
favour,  which  will  do  more  to  insure  8u<)ce8S  than  thousands  of  bayo- 
nets or  millions  of  money. 

A  second  element  of  Kos^th's  power  is  to  be  found  in  his  ex- 
traordinary abilities.  His  rising,  at  an  early  ikse,  from  the  obscure 
ranks  of  the  people  to  become  the  acknowledged  master-spirit  of  his 
country,  beloved,  trusted  and  admired  beyond  all  others ;  invested  in 
the  hour  of  danger  with  dictatorial  power,  venerated  in  defeat  aa 
much  as  when  triumphant,  puts  his  superiority  of  talent  and  character 
beyond  all  question.  The  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  meaa- 
m'es  which  he  proposed  when  in  opposition,  and  which  he  carried  out 
when  in  power ;  the  amazing  energy  evinced  in  the  organization  of 
armies,  in  the  collection  of  military  stores,  in  the  management  of  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country,  speak  volumes  for  his  ability.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  even  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  days,  when 
his  soul  pervaded  all  France,  evinced  greater  executive  power  than 
Kossuth  during  the  year  of  his  dictatorship.  The  conviction  of  bin 
superiority,  derived  from  his  past  history,  is  strengthened  by  what 
has  occurred  since  his  visit,  to  England  ana  this  country.  The  serks 
of  speeches  which  he  has  delivered  in  such  rapid  succession,  since  his 
liberatign,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  are  without  a 
parallel.  They  are  characterised  by  such  moderation,  simplicity,  and 
truthfulness ;  they  so  abound  with  profound  thoughts,  far  reaching- 
principles,  and  elevated  sentiments ;  they  are  so  various  and  so  pe- 
culiarly adapted  each  to  its  own  occasion ;  they  evince  so.  much 
knowledge,  so  much  logical  discrimination,  so  much  imagination  and 
feeling ;  they  are  delivered  with  such  Ibrgetfuhiess  of  himself,  with 
such   devotion  to  his  cause,   and  such  propriety   of  .tone  and  im- 

Sressiveness  of  manner,  that   the  world  may  be  challenged  to  pro- 
uce  anything  to  compare  to  them.     The  effect  which  they  produce 
is  religious.     They  raise  the  hearer  out  of  himself,  elevate  him  above 
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the  world  of  dense  into  tliat  of  trath;  ihey  expand  hk  nundwith  lofk| 
principles,  and  enlarge  his  heart  with  generoos  sentiments.  He  feels 
Limself  a  better  man  and  more  in  communion  with  all  that  is  goody 
more  in  fellowship  with  his  fellow  men,  nnder  dieir  magic  power.  If 
such  effects  are  prodoeed  by  Kossuth  while  speaking  in  a  forein 
tongue,  it  is  easy  to  credit  the  accounts  which  represent  him  as  the 
first  of  living  orators,  when,  free  from  trammels,  he  speaks  in  his  na- 
tive language  to  his  own  people. 

To  all  this  is  to  be  adckd  the  attractiy«[ie68  of  his  dispositicb  and 
personid  appearance.  He  is  a  man  to  be  loved  as  much  as  admired. 
He  wins  his  way  to  all  hearts.  His  mild,  melancholy  countenance 
when  eradiated  widi  a  smile,  or  glowing  with  emotion,  melts  into 
spipathy  all  beholders,  and  prepares  them  to  receive  the  impress  of 
lus  thoughts;  There  is  much,  therefore,  in  the  history  and  character 
of  the  man  himself  to  give  success  to  his  great  mission. 

n.  The  second  ground  on  which  this  success  maybe  anticipated,  is 
the  interest  now  universaHy  felt  in  the  cause  of  Hungary  and  of 
Europe  in  general.  Ten  years  ago  Kossuth  would  have  found  the 
public  mind  unprepared  n>r  his  i^peals  and  arguments.  Now  all 
men  desire  that  truth  and  expediency  may  be  on  the  side  in  which 
their  sympathies  are  enlisted.  This  interest  is  a  rational  one.  The 
cause  of  Hungary  is  just.  She  clajmed  nothing  ;nore  than  her  rights. 
Her  constitutional  privileges  have  been  systematically  encroached 
upon  by  force  and  fraud ;  her  resistance  to  oppression  has  been  over- 
come by  the  intervention  of  foreign  power ;  her  patriots  have  been 
ignominiously  executed;  her  womefh  publicly  whipped,  and  militarj 
despotism  has  taken  the  place  of  constitutional  liberty. 

Apart,  however,  from  a  sympathy  which  men  must  feel  in  th^ 
fellow-men,  and  freemen  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  there  is  special  im- 
portance due  to  this  struggle  of  the  Hungarians  for  liberty.  By  their 
geographical  position,  their  numbers,  their  social  and  political  organi- 
lation,  their  bold  and  fearless  character,  they  are  fitted  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  western  Europe.  In  times  past  they  stemmed  the  flood 
of  the  Saracen  invasion.  In  the  present  posture  of  affairs  their 
vocation  is  no  less  important.  Two  of  the  great  dangers  of  Europe 
are  the  despotism  of  Russia  and  the  despotism  of  Rome.  The  one 
political,  the  other  both  political  and  religious.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  Hungary  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Poland,  and  Austria 
remams  b&  she  now  is-,  the  prot^g^  of  Russia,  there  is  nothing  can 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  northern  barbarians.  Napoleon, 
shortly  before  his  death,  said,  "  In  fifty  years  Europe  will  be  either 
republican  or  Cossack.''  To  all  appearances  the  scales  are  trembling 
to  the  decision  of  this  momeptous  question.  At  present  the  Cossack 
is  ascendant'-'liberty  has  everywhere  been  overthrown — ^in  France, 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Hungary.  There  is  less  liberty  of  thought 
or  action,  there  is  more  of  oppression,  injustice  and  cruelty,  in  all 
tiiese  countries,  thaa  at  any  period  for  the  last  half  century.  Is  this 
state  of  things  to  continue  and  become  permanent  ?    The  answw 
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8eems  to  depend  on  the  fate  of  Htmgary.  if  Rttfsk  ie  to  keep  her 
armed  heel  on  her  palpitating  bosom  nntil  lifd  ib  extinct,  then  all 
present  hope  of  the  freedom  of  Europe  mnst  be  given  np,  and  ire 
most  be  content  to  see,  not  order,  secnritj  and  good  government,  whick 
maj  all  be  found  under  monarchical  institations,  but  military  despotism 
-—the  gov^mm^it  of  force-— established  over  the  whole  continent. 

This,  however,  is  not  aU,  nor  is  it  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
^ase.  If  civil  despotism  is  to  be  apprehended  nrom  the  north,  i^ir« 
itual  despotism,  still  more  cruel  and  remorseless,  is  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  south.  1%e  Emperor  of  Austria  is  lame  in  both  feet.  He 
lean9  inth  one  hand  on  Russia  and  with  the  other  on  Rome.  As  he 
has  made  himself  the  vassal  of  the  fonner,  so  he  has  made  himself 
the  tool  of  the  latt^.  His  reign  is  the  reign  of  ultramontane 
Popery. .  His  triumph  in  HungaTv  is  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits. 
With  the  constitutional  liberty  ^  that  gallant  naticm  the  Protestant 
^urch  stands  or  falls.  Protestantism  has  been  th^  life  of  the  Hon* 
sarian  institutions,  and  therefore  the  Protestants  have  been  exposed 
for  centuriiss  to  the  oppressions  and  encroachments  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  and  since  the  recent  subjugation  of  the  country  the  liberty 
•f  the  Protestiint  church  has  been  overthrown,  and  it  now  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Popish  authorities  of  the  empire*  If  Protestantism  is 
ihus  crushed  in  Hungary,  where  under  God  are  we  to  look  for  any 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  ultramontane  Popery  ?  France  has  be* 
eome,  and  under  Louis  Napoleon  must  remain,  nie  ally  of  the  Pope. 
The  king  of  Prussia  seems  to  dread  republicanism  so  much  more  than 
Popery  that  he  appears  willing  to  strengthen  Wmself  by  its  treacher- 
ous support.  To  our  apprehension  Europe  nmst  fall  into  the  arms 
either  of  Jesuitism  or  atheistic  socialism,  unless  rational,  Christian 
Kberty  can  be  established  in  Hungarv.  The  cause  of  Hungary, 
therefore,  is  not  merely  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  but  that  of  Pi'ofcest- 
antism  and  of  evangelical  Teligion.  The  mass  of  our  Romish  fellow 
citizens  do  not  see  this,  and  therefore  they  seem  ready,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  illustrious  Hungarian. 
But  their  leaders  see  it,  and  therefore  ArchhisKop  Hughes  has  pub- 
Ecly  denounced  Kossuth  as  a  "  humbug  !" 

Our  hope  that  Hungary  may  become  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
spiritual  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  chaos  of  social  anarchy 
on  the  other,  is  founded  on  the  character  of  the  people,  on  the  nature 
of  their  institutions,  on  the  strong  element  of  Protestantism  still  sub- 
disting  among  them,  and  on  the  character  of  their  leaders.  Taking  this 
general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  every- 
where manifested  in  Kossuth,  and  in  the  cause  which  he  advocate 
with  so  much  devotion  and  eloquence. 

.  in.  All  that  we  have  yet  said,  however,  may  be  admitted,  and  yet 
his  success  would  be  hopeless,  if  the  principles  he  advocates  be  essen- 
tially unsound.  Those  principles  are,  first,  That  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  determine  for  itself  its  own  internal  polity ;  and  second,  that 
the  violation  of  that  right  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power,  justifies 
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and  ealb  for  the  intervention  of  other  nations,  to  prevent  or, rectify 
such  violation.  Both  these ,  principles  vre  hold  to  be  so  nearly  self- 
evident,  that  clearly  to  understand  them  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
their  general  recognition. 

1.  To  understand  the  former  of  these  principles,  vis.  that  every 
nation  has  a  right  to  order  its- own  internal  policy,  it  is  necessary  to 
determiike  what  is  meant  by  a  nation. 

A  nation  is  an  individual,  self-governing,  political  community.  It 
is  an  individual  community  as  opposed  to  component  parts  of  a  larger 
political  body,  such,  for  example,  as  towns,  counties,  provinces,  or 
states.  Texas  was  a  nation  before  her  annexation  to  our  political 
union ;  now  she  is  but  a  component  part  of  the  one  nation,  of  which 
all  the  states  are  the  elements*  Scotland  was  once  a  nation,  but 
since  the  Act  of  1712,  she  is  a  component  part  of  Qreat  Britain. 
The  second  clause  of  the  above  definition,  declares  a  nation  to  be  a 
ddf-gaveming  conmumity ;  that  is,  it  has  its  own  particular  constitu- 
ticm  and  legislative  and  executive  powers.  It  governs  itself.  It  is 
neither  governed  by  another  community  as  a  province,  nor,  as  ;a  can- 
ton or  county,  does  it  merely  tonxi  a  part  of  a  self-governing  body. 
As  a  political  community  a  nation  is  distinguished  from  the  churcii, 
as  it  IS  an  union  for  poutical  purposes.  The  unity,  therefore,  which 
belongs  to  a  nation,  does  not  depend  on  unitv  of  race,  nor  of  language, 
nor  of  territory.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  or  the  inhabitants  of 
Wales  cannot  say.  We  are  no  part  of  the  British  nation,  because  we 
are  not  Anglo-Saxons ;  nor  can  the  Groats  say,  We  are  not  Hungarians 
because  we  are  not  Magyars.  If  Cuba  or  the  Sandwich  Islands  should 
be  received  into  the  American  union,  they  would  form  a  part  of  our 
nation,  though  geographically  separated  ^om  us,  and  though  peopled 
by  m^en  of  other  races  and  languages.  The  limits  and  constituent 
elements  of  a  nation  are  historically  determined,  and  when  so  deter- 
mined, they  cannot  be  capriciously  altered.  K  a  man  is  bom  a  mem- 
ber of  a  certain  family,  or  race;  he  cannot  alter  that  fact,  and  so,  if 
a  given  territory  or  people  is,  in  the  course  of  Providential  events^ 
made  a  constituent  part  of  a  nation,  it  cannot  at  will  sever  this  bond. 
No  county  in  New  xork,  or  department  in  France,  or  particular  race 
in  Great  Britain,  can  rightfully  claim  a  separate  national  existence^ 
any  more  than  the  hana  can  say,  because  it  is  not  the  eye,  it  is  not 
of  the  body,  and,  therefore,  is  not  bound  to'  act  as  part  of  one  or- 
ganism. On  the  other  hand,  the  individuality  of  a  nation  is  not 
destroyed  by  its  having  the  same  sovereign  as  another  nation. 
Hanover  was  no  part  of  Great  Britain,*  though  the  King  of  England 
was  also  King  of  Hanover ;  nor  does  Hungary  cease  to  be  a  nation 
though  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  the  l^g  of  Hungary.  These 
simple  and  obvious  principles,  Kossuth  wisely  insists  upon,  in  order  that 
his  portion  may  be  properly  understood.  In  asserting  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  order  its  own  internal  afiairs,  he  is  not  preaching 
any  disorganizing  doctrine,  he  does  not  desire  to  sever  all  existing 
poUtical  associations,  and  reduce  every  thing  to  chaop.  He  does  not 
assert  that  the  different  members  of  the  same  nation  may  dissolve 
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the  bond  which  nniteB  them,  and  that  every  race,  connty,  or  family 
may  set  up  for  itaelf  as  an  independent  body.  He  simply  asserts  that 
those  individual,  self-governing,  political  commtmities,  or  nations, 
-which  stand  side  by  side  on  the  facv  of  the  globe,  have  equal  rights, 
and  that  o^e  has  no  authority  to  interfere  with  another  in  the  exercise 
of  a  right  common  to  all. 

The  soxmdness  of  this  principle  no  American  will  question.  It  is 
a  necessary  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
It  call  be  questioned  only  by  those  who  adopt  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government,  and  teach  that  »  nation  has  no  more  right  to  change 
its  sovereign  or  its  form  of  government,  than  a  family  has  to  chanee 
its  parent.  This  theonr,  however,  is  a  mere  figment.  It  has  no  his* 
toncal  foundation.  1^  existing  monarchy  luis  arisen  out  of  the 
development  of  the  patriarchal  principle.  They  all  rest  ori^nally  on 
force.  "  The  father  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  family,  claiming  the 
members  of  all  neighbouring  families  as  his  children,  and  forcing 
them  to  submit  to  hi?  authority,  does  not  make  him  a  patriarch.  It 
is  not  worth  while,  however,  to  ar^e  this  point.  The  right  of  every 
nation  to  order  its  internal  affairs  is  not'denied  by  any  with  whom  we 
have  to  do. 

There,are  two  obvious  iimitatiofiBy.  however,  to  this  right,  and  con* 
sequently  to  the  doctrine  of  non-interference.  ^  The  right  ih  question 
is  of  necessity  limited,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  laws  qf  Gody  or  the 
eternal  prineiples  of  jiMtice^  which  no  nation  may  disregard  with  im- 
punity. Should,  for  example,  Austria,  on  pretence  of  ordering  her 
own  affiurs,  decree  that  all  Protestants  should,  on  pain  of  death, 
become  ^manists,  she  would  violate  one  of  those  higher  rights  of 
humanity  to  which  all  political  rights  are  subordinate,  and  wnich  all 
men  are  Wmd  to  sustain  in  their  integrity.  All  neighbouring  nations, 
therefore,  would  not  only  have  the  right,  but  be  solemnly  bound,  to 
say  to  Austria,  "  You  shall  not  execute  any  such  decree."  Who  does 
not  justify  the  interference  of  Cromwell  to  prevent  the  extermination 
of  the  Widdenses?  Who  doubts  that  Christian  Europe  was  bound  to 
arrest  the  massacre  of  the  Grreeks  by  the  Turks  ?  These  are  cases 
too  plwn  fpr  argument.  Thej  are  determined  by  the  intuitive  im- 
pulses of  our  nature.  No  man  could  stand  by  and  see  a  father  murder 
ids  children,  on  the  ground  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  order  his 
own  family  concerns.  The  right  of  self-government,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  nations  is  necessmily  limited  by  tiiose  rights  of  humanity,  or 
general  principles  of  justice,  which  lie  at  the  loundation  of  human 
Bodety,  and  without  which  society  cannot  existl 

A  second  limitation,  (which  is  indeed  included  in  the  former,)  id 
that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  make  such  a  use  of  4ts  privilege  of  sel& 
government,  as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  neighbouring  nations. 
Every  man  is  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  his  own  property;  but  he 
cannot  so  use  it  as  to  create  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  tus  neighbours. 
This  is  plain  enough  in  thesi.  Cases  however  may  arise  in  which 
the  application  of  the  principle  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the 
case  of  individuals  it  is  .the  province  of  the  constituted  authorities  to 
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^etermiae  whst  is  and  what  is  not  »  miisaaftoa;  but  is  the  eMies  of 
nations  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world  is  the  only  tribunid.  Whet 
France  interfered  to  put  down  con3titatio&al  j^vemment  in  Sfdin^ 
onder  pretence  that  freedom  ikere  endangered  despotism  at  home,  it 
was  an  abuse  of  this  principle  which  met  with  general  reprobatiott. 
So  when  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  pronounced  Poland  a  nuifianoe, 
and  proceeded  to  partition  that  ill-fated  nation,  they  oommitted  a 

S'eat  political  sin,  the  punishment  of  whidi  ^7  oiomot  escape, 
ttt  if  a  nation  aQows  itself  to  become  a  nest  of  robbers  or  {nratei, 
exercising  no  control  over  its  peq)le  to  prevent  tiieir  preying  laspcm 
their  neighbours,  as  was  the  case  witii  some  of  tiie  Barbai^  powers 
then  other  nations  have  the  right  to  interfere  and  abate  such  p«Uie 
nuisance.  .  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  independence.  The 
human  family  isone.  All  men  are  subject  to  God  and  his  bw;  aS 
families  and  nations  are  subject  to  the  general  principleaof  justice,  and 
are  bound  to  abstain  from  such  a  use  of  their  respective  rights  as  wovld 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  With  these  limitaticms,  howevec^ 
the  principle  that  evert  nation  has  a  RiafiT  to  oiudee  at  discrb- 
TION  ITS  own  internal  AFFAIRS  wUl  not  be  questioned. 

2.  The  other  ereat  principle  for  which  Kossuth  contends  is,  that 
when  this  right  of  self-government  on  tiiie  part  of  one  nation  is  inters 
fered  with  by  a  foreign  power,  otiier  Nations  are  bound  to  protest 

AGAINST    SUCH  INTERFERENCE,  AND,  IF   POSSIBLE,  TO    PREVENT  IT, 

J*ew  persons  will  question  the  correctness  of  th&  principle  in  the 
Mxbitracty  however  much  they  may  differ  as  to  its  application. 

(L)  It  follows  as  a  necessary  sequence  from  tne  brotherhood  of 
men  and  the  community  of  nations.  As  individuals,  as  families,  and 
as  nations,  we  are  bound  to  prevent  injustice  and  to  promote  tht 
welfare  of  our  fellow  men.  No  man  liyetb  for  himself,  neither  can 
any  nation  confine  itself  to  a  regard  for  its  own  interest,  and  tam  a 
deaf  ear  and  a  clenched  hand  to  the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  dl  other 
aations.  We  must,  if  we  would  discdiarge  onr  duty  to  Ood,  if  wi 
would  develop  aQd  exercise  the  higher  principles  of  omr  nature,  and 
if  we  would  advance  the  genial  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  \sk> 
man  well-being,  we  must  do  to  otl^rs  as  we  would  have  others  do  to 
OS.  We  must  feel  and  act,  not  as  isolated  individuals  <Mr  commu- 
nities, but  as  parts  of  a  general  brotherhood  of  men  and  family 
of  nations.  There  is  nothing  Quixotic  in  this  principle.  It  does  not 
imply,  in  its  application  to  individuals  or  fi^nilies,  that  they  should 
neglect  their  own  affairs,  and  officiously  intermeddle  in  the  affairs, 
of  othersi  Neither  does  it  implv  that  nations  should  undertake, 
regardless  of  consequences,  to  redress  aU  grievances  in  everv  part 
of  the  world.  Benevolence,  whether  public  or  private,  to  be  bendi- 
cent  must  be  guided  by  wisdoit.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because 
officiousness  on  the  part  of  individuals  is  offensive  and  injurious,  that 
every  man  may  say  '^  charity  b^ina  at  home,"  and  make  no  effort  to 
relieve  the  woes  or  to  redress  the  wrongs  <tf  his  fellow  mai ;  nor  may 
nations  make  the  same  cold  maxim  an  excuse  for  making  their  own 
inmiediate  interests  th^  sole  ot^ect  of  attention.    The  pnnciplep 
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wkiek  regulate  tW  heneroleat  iatflrwitkni  of  iadi?ichiali  or  of 
BAtions  lure  that  the  ki%m  be  of  stt£Slciezit  imporiazice)  ^lat  Bach  inter- 
tEentioH  be  effectual,  and  that  4;he  mtervention  does  not  promise  to 
produce  more  harm  than  good.  Because  it  would  be  abeurd  for  th^ 
United  States  to  attenmt  to  prevent  one  Afncan  tribe  firom  murdering 
another,  it  does  not  loUow  tha^  it  would  be  absurd  to  prevent  in 
Cuba  such  a  massacre  as  that  of  St  Dopiingo..^  Because  I  may  not 
interfere  to  prevent  my  neighbour  scolding  nis  wife  or  whipping  his 
lihildren,  mxj  I  not  prevent  his  murdering  them  ?  Let  the  conditions 
above  e^ecified  concur  and  then  the  duty  of  intervention  becomes 
imperatives  It  is  one^of  those  great  duties  which  we  owe  our  fellow 
men,  because  they  are  Our  fellows,  because  they  are  children  of  the 
same  Paorent,  and  because  selfishness  in  individuals  or  in  nations  is  a 
am  against  God. 

^2.)  But  a^ain,  the  principle  in  question  arises  out  of  the  right  (^ 
Beu-preservatton.  There  are  c^rtaiti  principles  necessary  to  the 
tfeenrity  of  nations,  and  these  it  is  not  onlv  the  duty  but  the  interest 
of  all  nations  to  maintain  in  force.  I^  therefore,  the  low  ground  be 
assumed,  that  nations  cannot  act  on  the  principles  of  morals  which 
govern  individuals,  but  must  act  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  their 
pwn  well-being,  eveoa  then  it  is  imperative  in  them  to  secure  the 
iaithful  observance  of  the  law  of  nations,  on  which  their  securitv  and 
nrosperity  depend.  If  the  ri^ht  of  a  nation  to  interfere  with  t^ 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  ri^ht  of.  self-government  on  the  part  of 
another  nation,  be  once  admitted  or  allowed,  then  all-  security  for 
natural  independence  is  destroyed.  Force,  and  not  justice,  becomes 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  world  ;  nations  hold  their  rights  by.suffer- 
ance.  It  is,  therefor^  the  ohvious  int^est  of  the  nations  of  Christ- 
^dom  to  enforce  the  principle  of  non-intervention. 

(3.)  The  principle  for  which  the  Hungarian  patriot  contends  may 
be  said  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  has  lain 
at  the  foundation  of  European  policy  for  centuries,  and  it  has  been 
lormally  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  our  own  govemm^t.  It  lie^ 
at  the  foundation  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  powier.  When 
Ome  nation  threatened  to  encroach  upon  its  neighbours^  and  to  obtain 
a  dangerous  preponderance,  other  naitions  interfered  to  prevent  it. 
France,  under  Louis  XIY.,  endeavoured  to  absorb  the  Netherlands, 
and  make  Spain  its  vassal.  England  and  Austria  combined  to 
arrest  its  progress.  When  Russia  threatened  to  swallow  up  Turkey, 
England,  France  and  Austria  said :  ^'  Stop,"  and  she  did  stop.  In- 
tervention, therefore,  to  prevent  aggression,  is  a,  recognized  principle 
iOf  European  policy.  It  is  no  less  plainly  an  American  principle. 
We  have  said  to  the  worid,  we  would  not  aUow  the  interference  of 
European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  South  America,  We  haye  said  we 
win  not  consent  to  Cuba's  passing  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  mari- 
j^e  States.  We  threatened  to  set  the  w^rld  on  fire  to  prevent  the 
Bo^estion  of  the  thought  of  the  intervention  of  England  in  the  case 
of  Tex^.  What  is  all  this  but  intervention  to  prevent  intervention  ? 
What  difference  does  it  make,  as  to  tho  principle  itself,  where  it  i^ 
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applied?  Men,  governed  by  foTmuks,  admit  the  propriety  of  tlie 
principle  as  applied  to  this  continent,  but  insist  that  it  is  the  settled 
policy  of  our  government  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Would  that  such  men  had  soul  enough  to  appreciate  the  great  Mag- 
yar's distinction  between  policy  and  principle.  It  may  have  been, 
and  it  still  may  be,  impolitic  in  ud  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  principle  ?  It  would  be  impolitic  in 
a  child  to  attempt  to  disperse  a  mob,  but  does  that  prove  mobs  must 
not  be  dispersed  ?  It  might  be  impolitic  in  us  to  interfere  between 
the  Russians  and  Circassians,  but- does  that  prove  we  should  allow 
Russia  to  take  Mexico  ?  The  question. of  principle  and  the  question 
of  poli^  are  distinct.  The  former  is  immutable,  the  latter  is  varia* 
.  ble.  The  right  of  intervention  to  prevent  aggression  is  the  principle 
— the  application  of  that  principle  to  special  cases  is  a  matter  of 
policy: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the*  two  principles^  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering separately,  really  resolve  themselves  into  one,  viz :  The  prind* 
pie  of  non-intervention.  Non-intbrvention  is  the  rtilb.  What 
are  the  exceptions  f  These,  as  we  have  stated,  are :  First,  when  any 
family  or  nation  in  the  exetdse  of  the  acknowledged  right  of  self- 
government,  violates  the  higher  rights  of  humanity,  or  when.it  inter- 
feres with  the  seCuriiTjF  or  rights  oi  its  neighbours,  then  other  families 
or  nations  have  a  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  or  abate  the  evil. 
Second,  when  oiie  family  or  nation,  without  iust  cause,  interferes  to 
prevent  the  legitimate  use  of  the  right  of  seli^govennnent  on  the  part 
of  anv  other  family  or  nation,  then  others  have  the  right  to  forbid  or 
to  redress  such  intervention. 

l^is  risht  and  duty  of  intervention^  however,  even  in  the  cases 
and  with  &e  exceptions  specified,  vs  subject  to  the  following  obvious 
limitations.  First,  to  ea%e%  of  sufficient  importance.  Because  I  may 
interfere  to  prevent  my  neighbour  murdering  his  children,  it  does  not 
follow  that  I  may  prevent  his  whipping  them,  even  though  he'  may 
do  it  unwisely  or  cruelly.  Because  aU  Europe  was  called  upon  to 
prevent  the  massacre  of  the  Greeks,  it  does  not  follow  that  England 
or  Prussia  have  the  right  to  prevent  France  becoming  a  military  des- 
potism. France  can  take  care  of  herself,  and  if  she  chooses  to  have 
a  master,  other  nations  have'  no  right  to  forbid  it.  Second,  there 
must  be  a  fair  prospect  of  intervention  -being  effectual.  This  needs 
no  illustration.  It  is  always  ridiculous  to  attempt.more  than  we  can 
accomplish.  It  would  be  absurd  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  or 'King 
of  Hanover  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  Russia.  Thirdly, 
intervention  must  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  interests  more  important 
or  more  imperative  than  those  whi^h  it  is  intended  to  secure.  I  am 
not  bound  to  prevent  one  neighbour  setting  fire  to  another  neighbour's 
house,  if  thereby  I  render  certain  my  own  death  and  that  of  my 
children.  Neither  is  one  nation  bound  at  the  expense  of  its  own 
liberty  or  well-being,  to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  aggression  on 
its  neighbors.  But  while  no  indiridt^al  or  nation  can  be  reqijired  to 
sacrifice  ltd  own  welfa;re  for  the  benefit  of*  others,  yet  every  indi- 
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fidual  and  every  nation  is  boimd  to  prefer  a  higher  good  of  another 
lo  a  lesser  good  of  its  own. 

How  do  these  princiijles  apply  to  Hungary  ?  Is  that  a  case  of 
9uffi6ient  vrftpwrtanee  to  justify  intervention  ?  We  answer,  Yes.  The 
injustice  which  she  has  suffered,  the  wrongs  which  she  now  endures, 
her  right  to  be  an  independent  nation,  the  immense  interests,  politic 
cal  and  religious,  involved  in  her  fate,  the  gross  outrage  on  the  law 
of  nations  committed  by  Russia,  all  conspire  to  prove  that  her  case  is 
one  which  justifies  and  demands  intervention  to  protect  hiBr  from 
foreign  aggression. 

But  would  our  intervention  in  her  Itehalf  be  effectual  f  Here 
ihs !  we  fear  our  case  breaks  down.  We  do  not  believe  Russia 
would  regard  our  simple  protest ;  and  if  we  attempted  to  enforce  that 
protest  by  arms,  what  could  we 'do  ?  Enough  perhaps  to  exasperate 
tile  fierceness  and  to  increase  the  miseries  of  the  struggle,  but  not 
enough  to  determine  its  issue.  Russia  is  too  near^  and  we  too  far 
off  from  the  field  of  contest,  to  enable  us  to  assist  with  anything  like 
the  power  with  which  she  can  oppress.  Thi^  however,  is  a  ques* 
tion  for  statesmen.  We  are  concerned  only  with  principles^  We 
are  clear  that  if  our  intervention  by  word  or  deed  can  preventf 
Russia  again  crushing  Hungary,  we  are  bound  to  interfere.  Or 
if  this  object,  although  too  much  for  us  to  accomplish  alone,  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  joint  action  of  constitutional  governments,  then 
we  are  bound  to  participate  in  such  action,  and  to  do  all  we  can 
to  facilitate  it. 

As  to  the  third  point,  is  the  end  to  be  attuned  worih  what  inter- 
ventian  tootUd  cost  f  Wd  answer.  Yes.  It  might  cost  us  nothing  but 
a  protest.  It  might  cost  us  a  war.  In  either  case  the  end  is  worth 
the  sacrifice. 

There  is  one  most  solemn  duty,  however,  resting  upon  nations  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  Let  them  beware  of  raising  false  hopes. 
Let  them  weigh  well  their  words,  and  be  careful  not  to  say  more  than 
they  stand  ready  to  make  good.  At  the  same  time  let  them 
remember  that  power  is  a  talent,  for  which  they  must  give  an 
account.  If  they  use  that  power  only  for  selfish  ends,  it.  will  sooner 
Mr  laffer  work  their  ruin.  If  they  use  it  in  obedience  to  God's  will, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  justice  and  humanity,  they  will  be  estab- 
Hshed  forever.  KNOX. 


THE  OLD  SQUARE  PEW. 


Before  modem  improvements  were  thought  of  in  church-building, 
the  aisles  were  often  paved  with  brick,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
carpet;  and  in  some  ftnciei^t  edifices,  there  wece  memorial  slabs 
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inserted  in  die  floor,  which  the  more  reverent  of  die  worahippert 
would  carefully  avoid,  as  they  paced  along  to  their  places.  The 
earliest  chnrch-going  I  can  remember  is  connected  with  such  a  house. 
The  sonr-f aced  sexton  rises  to  my  thoughts ;  a  more  executive  officer 
than  our  modem  sacristans,  for  he  carried  a  wand  with  which  he  some* 
times  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  idle  boys,  and  the  gambols  of  intmsive 
dogs.  In  full  view  of  the  tomWtone  that  covered  the  remains  of  a 
former  pa^stor,  was  the  square-pew^  to  the  high  seat  <^  which  I  was 
duly  lifted,  ajid  wh^e  my  legs  used  to  dangle  wearily  during  sermons 
longer  than  those  now  in  fashion*  The  oaken  wainscot  was  unpainted, 
and  the  luxury  of  a  cushion  was  uncommon.  But  the  pew  had 
abundance  of  Bibles,  Which  were  w^  thumbed  during  every  dmcourse ; 
for  in  those  days  the  preacher  was  not  afraid  to  spoil  the  flow  of  his 
rhetoric  by  citing  chapter  and  verse.  Fumace4ieat  and  coal-stoves 
being  as  yet  unknown,  houses  of  worship  were  chilly  places,  and  be* 
sides  the  furs  and  other  wrappings  which  were  in  vogite,  the  good  oM 
folks  resorted  to  wooden  foot^stoves,  containing  a  porringer  of  live 
coals.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  remember  how  punctully  Judge 
Masham*s  lady  was  preceded  by  a  blad^  boy,  in  hvery,  bringing  in 
this  warming-box.  Apropos,  the  judge  was  the  last  whom  I  remember 
as  wearing  Uie  three-cornered  hat. 

In  t^ose  days  the  Lord's  Supper  was  uniformly  administered  at 
tables  in  the  aisles,  and  some  of  the  pews  were  furnished  with  hixiges 
at  the  sides,  so  as  to  turn  down  and  serve  as  part  of  the  table.  The 
Sacramental  services  were  long,  and  I  must  confess  there  was  eonoe 
fidgetting  in  the  square  pew ;  yet,  small  as  we  were,  our  hearts  re- 
eeived  some  good  impressions,  especially  when  we  beheld  our  parents 
bathed  in  tears,  tliough  we  scarce  knew  why^  and  when  they  arose 
and  left  us  behind,  while  they  went  to  the  table,  a  solemn  moment, 
in  which  we  could  not  but  think  of  possible  separation  at  the  great 
day.  Tokens  were  then  in  use,  bein^  little  medals  of  lead,  with  a 
Scripture  reference  i^nd  some  device,  given  to  communicants,  and  col- 
lected by  the  elders  after  all  were  seated  at  the  table.  The  practiiCe 
of  standing  up  in  time  of  prayer  ws^  universal,  except  in  cases  of 
infirmity ;  so  that  there  were  churches  in  which  till  the  seats  of  die 
square  pews  turned  back  upon  hin^,  in  order  that  persons  standing 
might  not  be  incommoded.  The  clattar  with  which  they  were  brought 
down  again  by  the  juvenile  members,  at  the  dose  of  a  prayer,  must 
still  echo  in  the  ears  of  many.  There  was  another  custom  which  is 
now  disused.  When  baptism  was  administered,  the  graver  memhers 
of  the  congregation  all  maintained  a  standing  posture.  It  was  a 
seemly  tribute  of  respect  to  the  holy  ordinance ;  it  indicated  a  common 
reception  of  the  babe  into  the  church,  and  it  always  affected  us  who 
were  children,  and  who  clambered  upon  stools  and  benches,  so  as  to 
look  over  the  side  of  the  square  pew.  The  unstable  equilibrium  of 
these  supports  often  resulted  in  noises  which  attracted  even  the 
frown  of  the  minister.  Collections  were  made  in  black  bags  appended 
to  long  poles,  and  there  was  no  little  reaching  and  .straining  among 
the  rising  generation,  to  insert  the  penny  at  the  proper  time  and  vviw 
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the  rigkt  jingle.  I  Ilaye  emoe  learned  tkst  ibe  ohnroheftio  Gtomuiy 
liivve  »  smaU  bell  hung  to  the  black  bag.  Theea  utensil^  for  the 
offer^ry  w^re  stacked  in  the  spape  «nder  tbe  pulpit,  behind  the  i»r^ 
center;  fori  I  ought  to  add,  choirs  were  as  m«ch  unknown  as  organs. 

It. is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  was  pamng,  from  SabbaSk  to 
Sabbath,  within  the  minds  of  those  who  occupied  m^  square  pew.  It 
seems  to  me^  howejer,  that  there  was  less  impatience  under  a  lengths 
ened  service,  than  I  have  sometimes  witnessed  in  riper  years.  Young 
and  old  opened  their  PsaJm-books,  and  sung  with  r^t  good  will. 
The  aged  people  turned  up  verse  after  verse  in  thejor  Bibles,  mA 
seemed  to  be  determined  to  bav^  assurance  that  what  the  preacher 
eaid  was  found  in  the  book. 

If  the  old  square  pew  could  speak,  it  would  tell  of  many  interesting 
events  witl^n  its  four  plain  sides;  of  many  griefs  and  mmj  joys. 
There,  the  voice  of  the  preacher  had  sometimes  sent  w  arrow  from 
the  bow  drawn  at  a  v^ture.  There,  in  hours  of  sadness  and  bereave- 
ment, the  bahuun  of  Gospel  comfbi^ .  has  diffused  its  fragrance,  like 
the  alabaster  box  of  old.  There,  ihe  word  of  the  trutlrof  the  Gospel 
^as  been  known  to  produce  such  an  overflow  of  joy,  in  a  late 
troubled  heart,  that  it  was  scarcdy  possible  to  refrain  from  crying 
out,  even  in  the  sanctuary.  The  infant  in  body*<dk>thes,  hito  there, 
in  die  nurse's  arms,  awaited  the  bleat  affusicm ;  the  youth,  at  a  first 
communion,  has  dissolved  in  bahny  tears;  cuid  the  pale  mother,  still 
loving  the  habitation  of  G^'s  house,  has  there  heard  her  last  sermon, 
before  going  to  the  assembly  above.  I  never  can  forget  the  old 
square  pew.  0.  Q. 


COLLEGB  ^'PEAYEBS.*' 


What  graduate  of  a  Christian  OoUege  does  not  look  back  wilji 
seriousness  to  the  daily  prayers  which  he  was  required  to  attend  ? 
Some  recall  it  as  the  most  lOiwdeome  or  indifferent  exercise  to 
which  they  were  summoned.  Others  place  the  morning  and  evening 
.assemblings  in  llie  ^apel  among. their  most  sacred  and  useful  bsbo- 
ciations.  But  after  the  lapse  of  years,  all  must  contomplato  them 
irith  solemn  emotions^  even,  in  some  cases,  amounting  to  remorse. 

Let  the  uninitiitod  reader  conceive  what  a  weU^anduaUi  chapel 
Exercise  is,  and  he  will  assent  to  our  expressions.  I  qualify  the 
phrase,  because  these  services  may  be  so  misconducted  4M  to  produce 
no  salutary  feeling  either  at  the  moment,  or  in  the  remembrance. 
If  the  classes  were  allowed  to  rush  in  disorder  into  the  hall ;  permitted 
to  appear  at  the  public  devotions  slip-shod  fH^A  in  morning-gowns,  and 
in  a  way  of  personal  appearance  which  would  not  be  permitted  in  a 
respectable  parlour ;  if  they  may  whisper  and  smile  without  dread  of 
rebuke,  and  rush  from  their  seats  before  the  prayer  is  ended,  and  with 
hats  on  or  off,  as  they  like^  tramp  through  tiie  aisles,  as  if  they  were 
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iLttnymg  from  a  town^meetrng ;  if  the  ezerci^oB  ar«  monotonoui,  ima- 
dapted  to  the  youthful  audience,  without  a  heart  to  them  as  the  repre* 
sented,  as  wjell  as  to  Ood  whose  blessiug  is  invoked ;  if  such  as  this  be 
the  character  of  "  prayers,"  we  shall  not  wonder  if  even  the  remin- 
iscenced of  the  devout  students  are  anything  but  sacred« 

But  inlagine  an  opposite  scene.  Suppose  a  college,  whose  students 
are  numbered  by  hundreds,  and  which  has  a  "Prayer-Hall,"  "Ora- 
tory," or  "  Chapel,"  for  morning  and  evening  worship.  By  a  well- 
arranged  and  well-executed  system,  the  orderly  and  seasonable 
entrance  of  the  whole  number  is  provided  for.  As  th^  are  assem- 
bling, the  solemn  tones  of  an  organ  or  melodeon  admonish  the  young 
that  they  are  in  a  sacred  place,  and  tranquillize  their  feeling  &cHa 
the  play  or  the  study  from  which  die  bell  nas  suddenly  called  them. 
By  a  judicious  disposition  of  professors  and  tutors,  the  whole  number 
are  under  such  immediate  observation  that  disorder  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  suggest  itself.  A  sweet  psalm,  to  a  familiar  tune,~  is  then 
sung.  A  short  selection  of  scripture  is  read,  a  passing  word  of  ex- 
position, or  comment,  or  application,  is  thrown  in ;  or  a  few  sentences 
of  kind,  paternal  exhortation  are  added  by  the  officiating  professor ; 
iTome  passing  incident  improved ;  some  timely  hint  su^ested ;  some- 
thing that  m  tone,  and  object,  and  manner,  clearly  shows  that  it  is 
not  the  recitation-room,  nor  the  disciplinai^  meeting,  in  which  teachers 
and  pupils  are  now  confronted,  but  that  it  is  a  spot  where  the  frietidly, 
holy  fellowship  of  worshippers  predominates  above  the  magisterial 
.  relation ;  a  place  where  the  hearts  of  teacher  and  learner  may  for  the 
dme  feel  raised  together  far  above  the  region  of  the  mere  intellect 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  together. 

Then  comes  the  simple,  affectionate  prayer ;  a  prayer  fbr  boys,  fcnr 
sons,  for  brothers  to  unite  in ;  a  prayer,  the  subjects  of  which  are  not 
merely  ethical  or  moral;  the  expressions  of  which  are  not  merely 
correct  according  to  scholastic  rules,  but  a. prayer  such  as  a  father 
'  makes  in  his  funily,  warm-hearted,  tender,  sympathetic  with  the 
younff,  touching  the  chords— ^not  of  men's  or  students'  hearts-^but 
of'  duldren's,  for  these  are  the  sensibilities  that  are  really  still  the 
strongest  and  die  ea^est  to  be  moved  in  colle^,  and  especially  in  the 
chapS.  The  prayer  will  be  a  hpme-prayer,  with  its  thcmksgiving  and 
confessions  more  domestic,  and  fireside-Hke  than  may  be  generiUly 
expected  in  the  diuxch  for  the  Sabbath. 

Supposing  sudi  "  pravers,"  the  reader  who  knows  least  about  this 
department  of  cdlege-life,  may  readily  believe  what  I  have  declared 
about  the  solemnity  with  which  these  se^es  come  up  to  the  memory, 
long  after  the  student  has  gone  through  Ihe  academical  honors 
and  degrees.. 

One  cannot  but  think  that  much  might  be  done  in  three  or  four  years' 
course  at  college,  by  an  informal,  extemporaneous  reiteration  of 
evangelical  truth  at  "  prayers,"  not  only  to  counteract  any  efforts 
of  scepticism,  so  likely  to  be  found  at  that  period  of  education,  but 
to  give  a  permanent  prepossession  of  the  young  mind  in  favour 
of  the  truth.    If  not  stronger,  yet  more  penetrating  than  the  "  £vi- 
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dences,"  studied  by  rote  in.  the  elass-room,  lire  the  dropi»ng8  of  the 
fervent  devotions  and  friendly  advices  of  the  coUege-familj-prayers. 
Many  a  graduate  of  the  Princeton  Theological  School  has  had  occa- 
sion to  acknowledge  that  the  elaborate  lectures  and  researches  of  six 
days  have  often  seemed  to  bring  less  light  to  the  mind  and  heart 
than  the  one  hour's  ^^  Conference'^  of  Sabbath  afternoon,  when  the 
veilerable  hi^ads  of  the  seminiury  spoke,  not  ag  ex  cathedra  to  pupils, 
but  as  fathers  to  sons.. 

»  What  shipwreck  of  faith  is  sometimes  m^e  in  coUege^life  for  tiie 
want  of  that  continuous  influence  whi^sh  a  student  has  been  heretofore 
receiving  at  his  home  from  godly  parents!  .  It  was  my  lot,  several 
years  ago,  to  visit  one  of  the  most  cmed  and  promising  young  men  of  .our 
country,  as  he  passed  through  the  last  stages  of  a  fatal  consumption.  H^ 
was  the  son  oi  pious  parents,  and  had  t^n  fully  indoctrinated  in  the 
best  fashion  of  JxewEn^^land  family  discipline,  in  Bible  and  Catechism. 
He  -graduated  at  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  tiie  Eastern  colleges,  and 
soon  showed  himself  to  the  country  as  a  highly  accomplished  man  in 
elegant  literature  and  as  an  eloquent  writer.  His  disease  was  indeed 
huiried  to  its  crisis  by  his  intellectual  exertions.  To  use  his  .own 
allusion,  the  last  grain  that  broke  the  camel's  back  was  his  labour  in 
hurrying  for  a  Quarterly  Review  one  of  the  ^ost  brilliant  papers  in 
our  periodical  literature.  I  wondered  at  finding  him  in  the  con^ 
piousness  of  his  approaching  end,  sq  little  affectea  by  the  evangelical 
'^truth  with  which  I  Knew  his  mind  to  be  stored^  The  doctrines  and 
the  faqtd  welre  all  there  y  he  had  the  very  system,  and  nomenclature, 
and  texts ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  positive  apprehension  of 
the  saving  truth,  than  if  he  had  never  heard  it.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  honest  simplicity  with  which  he  proposed  and  emphasized  the 
question,  ^'What  ie  faith?"  I  never  before  was  so  struck  with 
viQ  distinction  between  intellectual  and  experimental  knowled^.  I 
saw  at  once  my  error  in  taking  for  granted  that  one  so  tramed,  and 
of  such  unexceptionable  moral  habits,  knew  the  first  principles  of  the 
evangelical  system  so  well  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  urge  his  con- 
formity to  them.  The  very  foundation  must  be  relaid.  What  had 
displaced  the  comer-stone  of  parental  instruction?  I  found  that  it 
bad  been  done  at  cpllegCw  A  sceptical  companion  had  impregnated 
his  mind  with  doubts,  and  be  oonfessed,  ^^I  have  never  taken  the 
pains  to  examine  the  subject,  as  I  was  bound  to  do^  and  in  the  way 
which  such  a  subject  demands."  His  language,  as  he  would  fain 
r^i^over  the  creed  of  his  childhood,  was,  ^^  1  cannot  fix  my  mind  on 
serious  thoughts.  It  is  hard  to  turn  the  stream.  I  cannot  grasp  the^ 
idea  of  a  vicarious  atonanent.  My  mind  was  poisoned  in  college.  I 
have  not  cherished  doubts,  but  have  neglected  the  examination  which 
every  educated  man  ought  to  ^ye  to  such  a  subject.  This  is  now  my 
remorse."  The  humble  efforts  to  set  forth  the  gospel  truth  in 
simplicity  were  received  with  great  attention,  and  even  anxiety,  but 
the  complaint  of  the  intelligent  scholar  was,  ^^  My  mind  ctrcumfft/rates. 
Perhaps  all  my  care  at  this  moment  proceeds  from  my  sense  of  dan* 
ger.    How  selfish  it  seems  to  be  looking  after  that  on  my  death-bed 
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ivUch  I  hsve  xt^leeted  tXk  mf  Vk\  Ho^ean  I  tetl,  but  that  if  I 
^onld  rocoTer  we  elaatio  spring  will  go  back,  and  I  shall  be  as 
I  havfi  been?  I  sometiines  clasp  my  hands  to  pray,  but  the  act 
seems  so  selfish  that  I  break  off/'  At  other  times  he  ironld  say  that 
the  li^t  seemed  to  be  coming^  to  lim  slowly.  But  ah  !  how  slowljy 
when  he  still  asked,  *^  What  is  dohatian  f  And  again,  ^^  la  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  think  mnchef  ihe  Old  Testament,  and  pnzsle  mysetf , 
about  tbe  old  Jewish  economy  ?"  How  deep  mnst  the  waves  of  col- 
lege irreligion  have  submerged  the  labours  of  pecedin^  years,  if  these 
were  the  inquiries  that  floated  uppermost  in  this  intelligent  mind ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  case  further*  It  occurs  to  me  as 
elucidating  the  imnortanoe  of  college  sprayers''  to  counteract  tbe 
tendencies  of  unbelief  and  indifference,  whilst  they  are  in  the  vei^ 
process  of  their  action  on  the  young  mind.  Twice-a-day  does  this 
opportunity  occur  in  the  chi^)«l,  more  favourably  for  effect  thaa 
in  the  class-room.  A  few  words,  judidously  chosen  ss  to  subject, 
expression  and  manner,  in  the  informal  and  brief  intervals  of  lessons, 
afforded  by  ^^ayers,"  would,  with  die  divine  blessing,  be  a  safe- 
guard to  many  precious  souls.  Alumnits. 


«ONB  IDEA/'— MABT  LYON. 

"  Provbssob  R—  often  laughs  at  me,*'  said  an  emment  man  of  sci- 
ence onee,  "  because  I  have  but  one  idea.  ,  He  reads  everrthing,  and 
talks  about  everything^  but  I  have  learned  that,  if  I  ever  make  a  breach, 
I  must  aim  my  guns  oontinuallv  at  one  point."  And  he  gained  his 
reward.  He  gave  his  days  and  nights  to  physical  science.  When  he 
Was  an  obscure  countrv  teacher  he  pored  oyer  **  Silliman's  JoumaT* 
by  the  light  of  apine-knot  fire  in  a  log-cabin.  A  few  years  later  he 
^as  dining  with  English  dukes  and  earls,  and  received  as  one  of  the 
^^  lions"  at  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science* 
He  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  great  scientific  institution,  and  his  name 
is  a  part  of  our  national  jewelry. 

His  history  is  substantially  the  history  of  nearly  every  person  who 
has  made  hU  mark  on  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Those  who  have 
filled  the  largest  space  in  the  eves  of  the  world,  and  who  have  achieved 
tiie  most  signal  results^  have  oeen  actuated  by  some  master-feeling  *y 
and  this  passion  of  the  soul  has  subordinated  everything  else  to  itself. 
Their  capacious  souls  contained  many  ideas,  but  a  single  aim  directed^ 
and  employed^  and  animated  them  all.  Kossuth  is  a  man  of  one 
idea.  He  lives,  and  dreams,  and  thinks,  and  speaks,  for  Hungary  and 
her  rights.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  eloquence.  '^He  converts  others 
to  his  views,  because  he  has  so  fully  converted  himself.  He  kindles 
others  by  the  intense  blaze  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  So  did  Peter  the 
Hermit.  So  did  Martin  Luther.  "Wilberforce  aroused  the  English 
Parliament  and  nation  to  deeds  of  philanthropy,  by  standing  up  for 
thirty  long  years  a  sublime  and  undaunted  witness  against  the  bloody 
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wrongs  of  Africa,    These  men  pkyed  their  artillery  upon  one  giren 
point  until  they  "made  the  breach." 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  one  mmd,  when 
directed  to  a  single  object,  in  the  history  of  our  own  Mabt  Lton,  a 
woman  who  belong  pre-eminently  to  us  as  an  American  heroine.  New 
England  has  produced  a  host  of  noble  women ;  many  of  her  "  daugh- 
ters have  done  virtuously,"  but  is  it  too  much  to  say  of  the  brave- 
hearted  Ipswich  teacher,  "  Th(m  excellent  them  oK."  Other  women 
have  written  tasteful  poeuMi,  and  graceful  sketches,  and  useful  essays, 
but  of  her  it  may  be  said  that  her  "  life  was  an  epic."  Do  not  sneer 
at  this,  gentle  rc^er !  A  woman  who  studied  eighteen  hoinrs  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  in  order  to  fit  herself  for  the  noble  station  of  teacher-— 
who  gave  her  whole  self  to  the  grand  enterprise  of  founding  an  insti- 
tution equal  to  the  educational  wants  of  her  sex — ^who  be^^d  for  that 
institution  from  door  to  door — ^who  wrapped  herself  in  a  buflfalo-robe, 
and  rode  through  a  freezing  winter  night  to  consult  distant  friends  in 
regard  to  it — ^imo  refused  all  tempting  offers  of  marriage  in  order  to 
live  eingly  for  her  great  work — and  who  at  last  moulded,  and  con- 
trolled with  consummate  wisdom  the  long-toiled  for  Seminary — -that 
woman  was  a  heroine.    And  she  gained  ner  reward. 

She  was  richly  rewarded  during  her  eventful  life,  and  every  year 
will  add  another  polished  stone  to  her  ever-rising  monument.  Under 
her  vigilant  eye,  and  patient  care,  three  thousand  young  women  were 
educated,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much  abused  word.  They 
were  taught  to  live,  to  act,  and  to  suffer.  They  were  taught  self-gov- 
ernment, and  self-denial.  They  were — ^best  of  all — taught  the  lessons 
of  the  cross,  and  in  their  noble  teacher  saw  every  day  a  living  exem- 
plification of  prayerful,  ea^est  toil.  What  pastor  in  New  England 
or  elsewhere  was  moulding  more  immortal  spirits  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  than  that  medc  heroic  woman  ? 

From  her  schools  at  Ipswich  and  Mount  Holyoke  went  forth  an 
army  of  teachers,  who  have  carried  her  principles  and  her  system  (to 
a  greater  or  less  degree)  into  scores  of  newly-planted  institutions  all 
throudi  the  gi^ntic  west.  FrcHn  her  schools  went  forth  no  less  than 
forty  female  missionaries,  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Mary  Lyon 
across  far  distant  seas.  Lito  hundreds  of  quiet  houses  have  her  pupils 
gone,  and  made  those  homes  all  the  more  cheerfrd,  happy,  and  holy 
for  the  instructions  which  they  received  from  her  powerful  mind.  She 
aimed  first  to  Ohrietianize  each  soul  that  came  under  her  influence, 
and  having  taught  thexn  how  to  love  their  Ood,  she  aimed  next  to 
teach  them  how  to  love  their  neighbour  by  being  useful.  Every  pupil 
felt  the  magic  of  that  single-hearted  vigorous  character.  Every  pupil 
learned  in  her  school  what  they  could  not  forget.  "  My  wife  is  always 
quoting  Ipswich,"  said  the  husband  of  one  of  her  pupils,  and  he  was 
not  sorry  that  she  remembered  so  well  the  lessons  taught  at  that  model- 
school.  The  last  instructions  which  she  ever  gave  to  her  scholars  at 
Mount  Holyoke  contained  this  characteristc  sentence — ^^  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  universe  that  I  fear  but  that  I  shpJl  not  know  all  my  duty, 
or  shall  fail  to  do  it" 
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Such  &  woman  kayes  behind  ber  somethiag  more  than  a  marble 
tomb.  No  son  or  daughter  may  attend  her  remainB  to  their  last  resi- 
ing-place,  Imt  her  ^  ttwrks  do  follow"  her.  These  make  up  the  in- 
yisible  neyer-ending  procession  through  many  coming  generatiODS,  and 
shall  greet  her  at  the  threshold  of  her  heayen  of  rest.  Her  life  shall 
quicken  other  liyes,  and  giye  birth  to  deeds  like  those  which  make  her 
name  an  ^  amarandi  of  beauty/'  The  daughters  of  luxury  and  wealth 
will  read  her  biography,  and  blush  for  their  own  slothfiilaess  amid  so 
many  squandered  opportunities  for  doing  good.  The  humble  parochial 
teacher  will  take  the  life  of  Mary  Lyon  to  her  little  school-room,  and 

Sin  from  it  fresh  courage  to  bend  to  ber  lowly  but  elorious  toils, 
any  a  pastor  will  read  it,  and  grow  self-reproachful  when  he  thinks 
what  a  congregation  of  ransomed  souls  that  meek  saint  will  nther 
about  her  in  Paradise,  and  how  her  crown  of  glory,  studded  wi£  glit- 
tering stars,  may  pale  the  feebler  lustre  of  hui  own !  Thrioe-blessed 
woman !  ^^  Giye  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works 
praise  her  in  the  eates." 

The  one  idea  that  animated  and  directed  the  life  of  Mary  Lyon 
was  a  noble  one,  and  worthy  of  all  her  powers.  It  was  the  great 
principle,  that  in  order  to  educate  well  the  race  of  man  we  must  edu* 
oate  weU  the  mothers.  This  was  her  daily  maxim.  And  education 
with  her  meant  something  more  than  smothering  a  young  mind 
under  useless  ^^accompUsmnents."  It  reached  to  the  physical,  the 
mental,  and  the  spiritual  nature.  She  taught  the  hand  to  labour,  the 
mind  to  think,  and  the  soul  to  pray.  To  her  pupils  she  was  wont  to 
say,  ^^  When  you  choose  your  fields  of  labour,  go  where  nobody  else  ia 
willing  to  go."  And  to  prepare  them  for  those  fields  die  wore  out  her 
hardy  frame  in  the  yerv  prime  of  life.  At  the  age  of  fifty-two  her 
oyertasked  body  .and  noble  heart  sunk  to  their  long  repose.  Her  one 
idea  suryiyes  her,  and  is  animatmg  others  to  follow  her  example.  Foi 
her  self-sacrificing  deyotion  to  the  welfare  of  her  race  she  desenres  a 
place  in  human  h^ry  beside  William  Carey,  Bobert  Baikes,  Isabella 
Graham  and  William  Wilberf(»rce.  T.  L.  G. 


THE  STABS. 
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**  One  Star  differeth  from  another  Star  in  glory." — St.  Paitl. 

''He  teUeth  the  nunber  of  the  SUun,  and  oaUeth  them  all  bj  their  aafflM."— Datid. 

Those  brilliant  gems  in  yonder  heaven. 

The  jewelry  of  God* — 

A  pavement  bright  to  Seraphs  given, — 

Ere  Earth  by  man  was  trod: — 

Those  brilliant  gems,  Jehovah  namedj 

Baptizing  them  with  lieht, 

And  on  &eir  courses  loriii  they  flamed, 

Ii^Hifl  omniscient  dght 
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He  teHs  their  ffomber— oomits  their  host, 
That  more  than  myriad  band, 
Nor  from  His  presence  one  is  lost, 
That  owns  his  ^dine  hand : 
The  Pleiades  with  in£ienoe  sweet, 
Arcturus  and  his  sons, 
All  cluster  at  their  monarch's  feet, 
Like  tried  and  fisdthful  ones. 

And  He  who  tells  their  number  thus, 
.  Recounts  His  people  too. 
His  eye  complacent  rests  on  us, 
If  in  nis  service  true; 
Our  names,  unworthy  though  they  be. 
The  Saviour  loves  to  trace. 
Each  like  a  glittering  star  within 
The  firmament  of  grace. 

If  as  the  feeblest  child  of  God« 

In  want  and  woe  thou  art, 

Thy  name  is  graven  broad  and  4eep, 

Upon  Emmanuel's  heart ; 

Ajid  stars  shall  pale,  and  systems  fiide, 

Like  sunshine  in  the  west. 

But  thou,  his  lowliest  child,  shall  be 

Remembered— saved — and  blest        \Bcmner  ofihe  Oro$$, 


JlouBf^oft  (K^oug^a. 


HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

It  is  a  custom  too  common  with  the  men  of  the  world  to  keep  their 
families  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  th^  business.  The 
wife  knows  nothing — ^has  not  eyen  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  her  hus- 
band's fortune,  whether  it  is  to  be  ooun^d  by  thousands  or  tens  of 
thousands.  What  can  a  woman  kept  in  such  ignorance  learn  ?  She 
Bpends,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  he  ffives  her  to  s]»end,  with  the  full 
confidence  that  when  that  is  gone,  and  she  asks  for  it,  he  will  give  her 
more.  I  have  never  been  a  dependent ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  in  all  the  social  regulations  of  society  so  calculated 
to  break  down  a  women's  independence  of  feeling,  aye,  even  her  hus- 
band to  supply  her  wants.  If  an  unmarried  woman  works  she  may 
go  with  a  bold,  an  unblushing  face  and  demand  her  wages ;  but  a 
wife  can  demand  nothing ;  her  claim  is  only  for  bare  necessity,  and  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  generous  men,  on  that  account,  often 
were  too  indulgent,  too  fearful  of  letting  a  wtfe  know  the  exact  state 
of  their  finances.  It's  all  wrong.  Husband  and  wife  have  a  mutual 
interest ;  every  wife  should  know  the  exact  state  of  her  husband's 
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finances,  understand  his  plans,  and  aid  him,  if  possible,  with  her 
counsels,  and  then  these  terrible  catastrophies  would  not  so  often  hap- 
pen. Manj  a  wife  who  is  plunging  her  husband  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt  through  ignorance,  would,  if  she  knew  his  embarrass- 
ments, be  the  &st  to  retrench,  the  first  to  save,  and  with  true 
womanlj  sympathy  and  generosity,  help  him  to  reinstate  his  falling 
fortunes, — Mrs.  Frances  D.  Chage. 


MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  BABIES. 

The  influence  exerted  unconsciously  upon  a  family  by  a  little  child, 
especially  if  it  be  beautiful,  gentle  and  good,  is  not  easily  estimated. 
Few  persons  are  aware,  or  take  time  to  Siink,  how  much  ill  feeling  is 
prevented — ^how  much  good  nature  and  affectionate  emotion  are 
evoked — ^how  much  dulnes*  and  gloom  are  banished  by  the  odd  ways 
and  sweet  innocencies  of  the  dear  baby.  Even  the  rebuke  which  is 
slily  ministered  over  baby's  shoulders  to  some  older  body,  loses  its 
vinegar  and  provokingness.  Often,  too,  the  brother  or  father,  im- 
patient for  his  meal,  that  he  may  get  to  business,  is  cheated  into  for- 
getfulness  while  holding  baby  and  listening  to  its  funny  attempts  to 
talk.  How,  we  should  like  to  know,  can  a  man  grumble  while  baby 
is  crowing  in  his  face,  or  clambering  on  his  knee  ?  Heaven's  blessing 
on  all  good  babies ! 


MY  FATHER. 

Mr  father  raised  his  trembling  hand* 
And  laid  it  on  my  head; 
*'  (}od  bless  thee,  0  my  son,  my  son,'' 
Most  tenderly  he  said. 

lie  died,  and  left  no  eems  of  gold. 

But  still  I  was  his  heir — 
For  that  rich  blessing  whioh  he  gave 

Became  a  fortune  rare. 

Still,  in  my  weary  hours  of  toil 

To  earn  my  daily  bread. 
It  gladdened  me  in  thonght  to  feel 

Bis  hand  upon  my  head. 

Though  in^t  tongues  to  me  have  said, 

<'  Dear  father  1''  oft  since  then, 
Yet  when  I  bring  that  scene  to  mind, 

I'm  but  a  duld  again,  [Sdeded. 


S£GOMD   PRESBrtERtAX   CflURCH,    ST.    I^OUta 
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THE  BEEEAVED  MOTHER. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  sent  by  a  lady  who  resides 
in  a  Southern  atj : — 

^^  I  have  reoentl J  been  bereaved  of  a  lovely  child,  a  little  girl,  not 
quite  five  years  old.  Her  intellectual  powers  were  far  above  her  years ; 
she  seemed  like  a  continual  sunbeam  about  my  path,  to  cheer  me  on; 
but  she  is  gone,  and  I  am  left  to  bear  a  burden  which  I  find  almost 
insupportable.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  say,  ^  Thy  will  be  done,' 
and  find  it  so  di£Scult  to  recognize  in  this  dispensation  the  hand  of 
a  wise  and  gracious  Providence,  that  I  am  induced  to  beg  the  favour 
of  your  views  in  reference  to  such  a  bereavement." 

This  afflicted  mother  may  have  thoughts  suggested  for  reflection  in 
the  following  allegory: 

THE  GHIU)  AND  THE  BIRI>« 

^^  A  beautiful  child  one  morning  offered  some  rich  dainty  to  a  sky- 
lark in  a  golden  ca^e;  but  the  bird  refused  to  eat,  and  flapped  his 
win^  against  his  prison  bars,  eager  to  soar  through  accustomed  fields 
of  hght,  and  sin^  at  ^  Heaven's  ^ate.' 

"Then  the  child  knew  that  his  favourite  cared  for  other  food,  and 
longed  to  fly  from  his  narrow  home,  so  he  opened  the  door  of  his  pretty 
case,  and  soon  the  lark  was  soaring  on  swift  wings,  sinsin^  a  song  of 
richest  melody,  and  was  hidden  by  a  snowy  cloud  from  the  bttle  gazer. 

"  Afiier  a  few  brief  days  the  spirit  of  the  child,  like  the  bird,  escaped 
from  its  euiJily  prison;  the  door  being  opened  by  the  Angel  of 
Death. 

"  The  Lord  saw  that  that  mortal  tenement,  beautiful  though  it  was, 
formed  no  fit  mansion  to  contain  a  spirit  ready  to  join  the  choir 
of  infant  worshippers  in  heaven.  A  way  of  escape  was  afforded,  and 
the  ransomed  child  responded  to  the  call  of  a  Saviour,  ^  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven-* " 


3li0tontal  mi  Swgmp ^iral. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTEEIAN  CHURCH  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

Late  in  the  year  1763  the  first  tree  was  cut  down  upon  the  site  of 
St.  Louis,  preparatory  to  a  settlement,  by  Pierre  Ligueste  Laclede. 
In  the  precedmg  year  M.  d'Abadie,  Director  General,  and  Civil  and 
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Military  Commaxider  of  Louisiana,  had  granted  to  a  eompany  of  New 
Orleans  merchants  the  exclusive  privilege  ,of  the  Fur  Tinde  with  the 
Indian  nations  of  the  liCssisdppi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Of  this  com- 
pany Mr.  Laclede  was  the  projector,  and  being  a  nan  of  intelligence 
«ind  enterprise,  was  put  in  <^harge  of  the  expedition.  He  left  New 
Orleans  with  a  large  outfit  on  the  8d  of  August,  1763,  and  reached 
St.  Genevieve  on  the  third  of  November  following.  Having  obtained 
permission  from  Ae  oommanding  officer  to  store  his  supplies  at  Fort 
<)hartres,  in  the  vioinity,  he  proceeded  up  the  river  to  tne  moutii  of 
tine  Missouri  in  search  of  a  suitable  position  for  a  central  larading 
establishment.  This  he  found  upon  the  bkff  where  St.  Louis  now 
stands,  and  having  marked  tJie  spot  by  feUing  a  few  iarees  and  biasing 
others,  he  returned  to  Fort  Ohartres  to  spend  the  winter.  At 
the  earliest  day  practicable  in  the  following  year  a  number  of  mea 
were  despatched,  under  the  chcirge  of  Mr.  Auguste  Choteau,  to  the 
above  locali^  to  commence  operations.  They  pitched  iheir  tents 
where  the  Oentre  Market  now  stands,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1764. 

Although  these  colimists  considered  themselves  subjects  of  France, 
4ind  in  h(mor  of  Louis  XY.,  the  reigning  king,  had  called  the  poitt 
&i.  Louis,  t^t  government  had,  by  a  secret  treaty  in  1763,  ced«a  to 
Spain  all  its  possessions  in  North  America  not  previously  transferred 
to  England.  Qlie  SngUsh  claim  extended  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  they  being  the  first  to  demand  a  surrender 
of  territory,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1765,  M.  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive, 
the  commandant  at  F(»t  Chartres,  passed  over  to  St.  Louis  with  his 
itroops  and  the  civil  officers.  St.  Louis  now  became  the  capital 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  under  the  command  of  M.  St.  Ange.  lit 
consequence  of  difficulties  which  occurred  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  the  low^  province,  no  Spanish  troops  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  to  tfl^  possession  until  the  11th  of  August,  1768,  and  the 
difficulties  still  continuing  in  New  Orleans,  these  troops  were,  after  % 
few  months,  withdrawn,  and  St.  An^e  resumed  the  direction  of 
«ffiBkirs.  Finally,  in  1770,  the  Spaniards  returned  and  took  definite 
possession  of  the  country.*  The  Spanish  rule  contined  from  1770  to 
1804,  but  was  characterized  by  inertness  and  the  most  bHnd  and 
enervating  policy.  Besides  her  governor  and  a  few  soldiers  to  garri- 
son the  place,  she  brought  no  native  population.  And  when  the 
retro-cession  took  place,  and  these  departed,  they  left  no  vestige 
of  her  domination,  save  the  voluminous  records  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances by  which  l^e  country  had  been  governed,  and  which  plainly 
show  the  absence  of  any  settled  plan  for  developing  the  moral  or 
natural  resources  of  the  countiry.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
increase  of  population  could  not  but  be  slow.  That  which  came  were 
influenced  mainly  by  three  causes:    The  transfer  of  the  Illinois 

*  By  the  trotlgr  of  St  Ildefoiiso,  in  1800,  Lonifliana  wm  retro-oeded  to  Franoe,  and  in 
1803  pnrohased  of  Fnmoe  by  the  United  States  for  eighty  miUions  of  francs.  These  treatiea, 
howerer,  were  unknown  in  St  Louis,  and  consequently  effidoted  no  change  in  the  gorenunenl 
«Btil  the  tranifiBr  to  the  United  States  4»o«aned  in  1804. 
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country  to  the  Britidi  orowa,  "v^iich  led  many  of  the  Freneh  families 
to  retire  across  the  Missiseippi  The  ordiaaiice  of  1787,  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  tke  north-west  territory,  caused  slave-holders,  who 
wished  to  retain  this  species  of  property,  to  remove  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  authority ;  aiul  the  desire  of  the  gutnish  governors  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  Americans,  in  view  of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the 
colonies,  which  led  them  to  make  Eberal  grants  of  land  to  such  as 
became  actual  occupants. 

Early  in  March,  1804,  Amos  Stoddard,  a  captain  of  artillerr  i& 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  arrived  in  St.  Louis.  He  had  been 
constititted  the  a^nt  of  the  French  republic  for  receiving  from  the 
Spanish  authorities  ihe  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  also  to 
make  the  transfer  of  the  province  to  the  United  States  govemment» 
whose  representative  he  was.  These  transfers  were  made  in  due 
form  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March,  and  Capt.  Stoddard  became 
temporarily  the  governor,  with  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Spanish  Lieutenant  Goveomor  in  Upper  Louisiana.  St.  Louis  con- 
tained at  this  time  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  and  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  a  little  ovar  one  thousand. 

Under  ^  Spani^  government  the  Roman  Catholic  faitji  was  the 
established  rebgion  of  the  province,  and  no  other  religion  wais 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Spain.  Yet  by  the  connivance  of  the  com- 
mandants, many  Protestant  families  settled  in  the  province  and 
remained  undisturbed  in  their  religious  principles.  Itinerant  Metho- 
dist and  Baptist  ministers  sometimes  passed  over  from  Illinois  and 
preached  in  the  1<^  cabins  of  the  settlers,  with  no  other  molestation 
than  an  occasional  threat  of  imprisonment  in  the  calabozo  at  St.  Louis. 
The  only  church  was  a  structure  of  hewn  logs  planted  upright  in  the 

Sound  and  covered  with  a  roof,  the  eaves  of  which  projected  beyond 
e  bod^  of  the  building,  and  formed  a  kind  of  gallery  or  promenade 
around  it.  There  was  no  regular  priest,  and  me  spiritual  interests 
of  the  people  were  very  little  cared  for. 

After  the  cession  to  the  United  States  the  population  of  St.  Louis 
so  inoreased  that  in  about  ten  years  it  had  nearly  doubled.  In  1818 
there  were  forty  American  families  in  the  city  containing  about  three 
hundred  persons.  There  was  at  that  time  no  religious  worship  save 
the  occasional  service  in  the  old  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
although  there  were  many  Presbyterian  families  scattered  about  in 
the  territory,  no  Presbyterian  church  had  been  organized  in  either 
Ifissouri  or  Illinois. 

In  1814  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  David  Smith  visited  Bt. 
Louis,  whilst  on  an  exploring  tour  to  the  west  and  south.  They 
preached  the  first  Presbyterian  sermons  ever  heard  in  the  territory. 
These  brethren  were  gladl^r  received,  and  the  people  earnestly  sdli- 
cited  one  of  them  to  remain,  proffering  all  needed  support.  Their 
engagem^its,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  com- 
plete their  tour,  and  the  statements  made  by  them  subsequently  to 
the  eastern  churches  no  doubt  matured  the  supfdies  for  the  far  west. 

For  fifteen  months  succeeding  the  departure  of  Messrs.  Mills  and 
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Smith  there  appears  to  have  been  no  Presbyterian  preaching  in  the 
territory.  In  February,  1816,  the  Eev  Gideon  Blackburn  of  Tenn., 
made  a  visit  to  the  city  and  preadied  seversJ  times  to  large  congre- 
gations. Two  months  afterwards  the  Bey.  Salmon  Giddings,  under 
a  commission  from  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Socie^,  settled  in  the 
territory,  and  commenced  his  labours  in  St.  Louis.  The  Rev.  Timo- 
thy Flint,  from  the  same  Society,  followed  soon  after,  and  during  a 
temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Giddmgs,  on  the  21st  of  July,  administered 
for  the  first  time  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  Presby- 
terian congregation,  though  no  church  had  as  yet  been  organised  m 
the  territory. 

The  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  church  was  effected  on  the  23d 
Kovember,  1817,  by  Mr.  Giddings.  It  consisted  of  ten  members, 
eight  of  whom  were  females.  Stephen  Hempstead,  sen.,  (justly  ac- 
counted the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  St  Louis,^  and 
Thomas  Osbom,  the  only  male  members  of  the  church,  were  cnosen 
Buling  Elders  and  duly  ordained.  From  its  organization  until  June^ 
1825,  the  church  worshipped  in  the  school  room  of  Mr.  GKddings. 
At  this  time  they  removed  to  their  new  building  on  the  comer  of 
St.  Charles  and  Fourth  streets,  then  regarded  as  a  very  bad  location, 
being  ahnost  out  of  town.  Over  this  church  "Mr.  Giddings  was  in- 
Stalled  by  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  the  19th  Novanber,  1826,  and 
on  the  1st  February  following  closed  a  laborious  life,  esteemed  and 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  Presbytery  of  Missouri  at  this 
time  embraced  the  two  states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  was  under 
the  newly  erected  Synod  of  Indiana ;  its  previous  connection  had  been 
with  the  Synod  of  Tennessee. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Giddings  the  pulpit  was  temporarily  sup- 
plied by  the  Bev.  William  P.  Cochran,  who  came  to  the  state  the  pre- 
ceding fall,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Franklin,  on  the  Mis- 
souri river.  But  the  necessities  of  the  church  and  the  importance  of 
an  immediate  supply,  were  communicated  bv  Mr.  John  Na^lor,  an 
elder  of  a  neighbouring  church,  to  Dr.  Aswel  Green,  President  of 
the  Assembly's  Board  of  Missions.  The  Board  immediately  dee- 
patched  William  S.  Potts,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
Ehia,  who  reached  St.  Louis,  May  14, 1828.  He  at  once  commenced 
kbouring  in  the  church,  and  on  the  26tli  October  following,  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri.  Hie 
church  then  consisted  of  sixty-seven  members. 
'  There  was  at  this  time  but  one  other  Protestant  church  in  the  ciijr, 
a  small  frame  building  occupied  by  the  Methodists.  A  small  Epis- 
copal congregation  worshipped  in  a  temporary  frame  house  that  had 
been  usel  for  a  courthouse.  An  ipisightly  and  unfinished  brick 
structure  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  B^man  Catholic  church,  in 
which  a  parish  priest  officiated  regularly.  The  Sabbath  was  little 
respected.  The  few  Protestant  professors  of  religion  assembled  in 
their  places  of  worship,  but  the  population  generiSly  pursued  either 
their  business  or  amusement.  Amongst  the  members  of.  the  Presby- 
terian church  there  were  but  two  oi^  three  men  of  influence  in  the 
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commnnitj,  and  the  oon^re^ti<m  was  compoeed,  in  a  great  measure^ 
of  persons  whose  predihotions  were  for  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, but  who  worshipped  with  ns  iintdl  churches  of  their  own  order 
should  be  established. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Potts'  ministry^  ike  increase  of 
{he  church  was  slow  but  steady.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1832, 
a  spirit  of  earnest  prayer  was  poured  out  upon  the  church,  and  on  the 
22a  January  a  very  remarkable  work  of  grace  commenced,  which 
continued  with  more  or  less  power  until  arrested  by  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera,  in  October  of  that  year.  Within  three  weeks  about  two  hun- 
dred persons  died,  out  of  a  population  of  about  six  thousand.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  revival  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons 
were  added  to  the  church ;  a  large  proportion  were  active  business 
men,  and  many  of  them  of  commanding  influence  in  the  community. 
Kor  was  this  the  only  advantage  consequent  upon  this  work  of  grace ; 
the  church  was,  as  a  body,  baptized  with  a  new  spirit,  and  became 
eminent  in  prayer  and  in  every  good  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  revival  tiie  churdi  numbered  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  communicants,  and  in  order  to  extend  its  influ^ice  measures 
were  taken  to  form  a  colony.  For  this  purpose  t^e  Bev.  Edwin  F. 
Hatfield  was  solicited  to  come  to  the  city,  ana  after  labouring  with  the 
pastor  of  the  church  for  a  couple  of  months,  on  the  23d  November  a 
second  Presbyterian  church  was  organized,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
members.  With  the  same  view,  several  members  of  the  church,  resi- 
dent in  the  country,  were  encouraged  to  form  a  sq)arate  church  near 
their  residences,  wnich  resulted  iixthe  organization  ot  the  church  of  Des 
Peres,  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  city,  now  under  the  charge  of  the 
Bev.  Henry  A.  Booth. 

During  the  winters  of  1S33  and  1834  the  two  churches  in  the  city 
enjoyed  seasons  of  refreshing  from  tiie  presence  of  the  Lord.  Owing 
to  the  difiSculty  experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  ministers  to  supply 
the  rapidly  multiplying  churches  of  the  state,  it  bepame  a  matter  of 
extreme  solicitude  to  provide  the  means,  as  early  as  possible,  for  an 
institution  in  which  our  own  young  men  might  be  trained  on  the 
^ound.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  foundation  of  a  literary  institi^ 
tion  was  laid  in  Marion  county,  and  t  charter  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  as  early  as  1830,  by  the  Bev.  David  Nelson,  and  in  June 
1855  Mr.  Potts  was  dismissed  from  his  charge  in  St.  Louis  in  t)rder 
to  his  accepting  the  Presidency  of  Marion  College.  At  his  instance 
the  church  called  the  Bev.  William  Wisner,  of  Ithica,  on  the  23d  of 
July,  who  entered  upon  his  labours  in  November  following. 

Li  the  sprint  of  1835  Mr.  Hatfield  accepted  a  call  to  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian  church,  in  the  citj^  of  New  York,  and  the  colony  with 
which  he  had  laboured  in  St.  Louis,  after  several  unsuccessftd  attempts 
to  obtain  a  pastor,  returned,  in  February  1837,  and  was  again  merged 
in  the  original  church. 

Mr.  Wisner  continued  his  labours  in  the  first  church  without  being 
installed,  until  May  1837.  His  short  ministry  was  efficient,  and  the 
church  eicperienced^  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  special  quickening  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  But  ihe  cHmate  proved  to  be  uncongenial  to  lA 
health,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  retnm  to  his  native  state.  After 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Wisoer,  ibt  church  depended  upon  temporary 
supplies  until  the  27th  of  June,  1838,  when  the  Rev.  Artemas  Btd* 
lard  was  installed,  and  has  continued  his  labours  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  spring  of  1888,  several  of  the  members  of  the  first  chtureh, 
who  had  formerly  been  und^  his  pastoral  care,  su^ested  to  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Potts,  that  in  the  then  state  of  Marion  College  he  sbonld 
return  to  the  city,  and  proposed  on  that  condition  the  orminixation 
of  a  colony  from  the  first  church,  and  the  erection  of  a  buiUing  thKt 
should  be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  This  colony  was  organised  on 
4^e  ibth  of  October,  1888,  by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Louis,  and  called  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis.  It 
was  -composed  of  sixty  members  from  the  First  Church  and  two  firom 
other  churches.  The  congregation  worshipped,  at  its  first  organi- 
sation,  in  a  temporary  builcUng  erected  at  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Fiftii 
streets,  but  early  in  the  following  spring  commenced  the  erection  of 
the  building  they  now  occupy.  In  February,  1889,  they  called  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Potts,  who  having  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College 
•at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  -entered  upon  his  duties  in  July,  and 
was  installed  pastor  on  the  6th  of  October  following.     The  ijongpe* 

5ation,  removed  to  their  new  house  of  worship  in  January,  1840. 
*his  church  has  experienced,  up  to  the  present  time,  five  special 
seasons  of  revival,  and  954  persons  have  been  received  to  its  com- 
munion since  its  organization.  - 

A  convention  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders  assembled  in 
Hannibal  in  the  fall  of  1841,  and  organized  an  Independent  Syno^ 
with  which  the  First  Church  of  this  city  and  its  pastor  united.  Hnus 
Synod,  after  acting  in  their  independent  capacity  for  two  or  three 
years,  connected  themselves  with  the  New  School  General  Assembly, 
m  wbich  connection  they  still  remain.  By  this  secession  from  the 
Synod  of  Missouri  the  Second  Church  became  the  only  one  of  our 
denomination  in  the  city,  to  which  those  members  of  the  First 
Church  that  disapproved  the  action  of  the  majority  were,  by  an  act 
of  Presbytery,  attached. 

It  now  became  a  peculiarly  important  object  to  extend  the  denomi- 
nation in  the  city,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1844,  the  Central  Churdi 
was  organized  under  the  labours  of  Rev.  Joseph  Templeton.  To 
this  church  the  Rev.  Alexander  Van  Court  was  called  the  following 
year,  and  after  laboring  most  successfully,  and  gathering  around  him 
a  most  interesting  and  devoted  flock,  was  cut  down  at  his  post  by  the 
cholera  in  August,  1849.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  his  labours  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  P.  Anderson,  the  present  excellent  and  gifted 
pastor,  who  was  installed  the  Ist  of  June,  in  the  year,  1851.  Tixia 
congregation  have  erected  an  elegant  Gothic  Church  on  the  comer 
of  Locust  and  Eighth  streets,  where  they  at  present  worship. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1846,  a  second  branch  was  organized,  and 
called  the  WestminBter  PresbyteriMi  Church.    Thi^  body  purdmsed 
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%  Tety  cbaftte  and  coQunodions  buSding  already  erected^  at  the  comer 
j^f  Locust  and  Fifth  sheets,  v^  which,  they  -worship.  The  Bey.  Samuel 
£.  McPheeters  was  called  early  in  the  last  springy  to  the  pastoral 
office  in  this  chnrdi,  and  has  been  laboring  very  efficiently  and  accep- 
tably among  the  jpeonle  since  June  last. 

In  order  to  eitena  the  benefits  of  onr  chupch  to  the  large  body  of 
emigrants  coming  to  our  city,  in  1848  the  Presbytery  organised  the 
Zion  Presbyterian  Church,  consisting  of  fifty-siz  members.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  German  ministers  of  approved  piety  and 
Mtwiments,  this  church  has  been^  for  %  large  part  of  the  lame  sinoo 
its  or^nization^  unsuppUed,  imd  .consequently  h^  not  flourished. 

In  December,  184&,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  whole  strength 
^  the  church  in  tilie  work  <^  church  eztensKm  in  the  city,  the  Ses- 
sions held  a  general  ^neeting,  ^d  appointed  from  their  own  number  fk 
committee,  consisting  of  three  ministers  and  three  elders,  to  forward 
the  work.  Under  their  auspices  a  building  has  been  erected  on  tbe 
comer  of  Pine  and  Sixteenth  streets,  whi<^  was  opened  for  worship 
itx  December  1850,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  respectable  congr^tion 
tmder  the  labours  of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Laws,  a  licentiate  of  this 
Presbytery.  The  committer  hope  speedily  to  open  two  other  places 
of  worship  in  the  city.  P. 

St.  LouUy  Oct  2, 1851. 


THE  WKITEB  OF  THE  MECHLENBUBG  DECLAEAHON. 

Me.  Editob — ^You  will  probably  conmder  the  following  scrap  of 
history  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pages 
of  the  magazina.  Mr«  M'^Ree,  the  writer,  is  a  respectable  citiaen  of 
SommerviSe,  Tenn.  His  lady  is  a  daughter  of  Adam  Brev^d,  to 
whom  he  attributes  the  MecUonburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Mr.  Brevard  livedo  for  some  years  preceding  his  death,  in  tne  family 
of  Mr  M'Ree,  who  informed  me  that  he  left  many  papers  of  historical 
value,  which  were  obtained  by,  and  are  now  in  die  possession  of,  a 
connection  of  the  family  in  South  Carolina. .  The  fact  will  be  observed 
with  interest,  that  the  Westminster  standards  are  here  declared  to 
have  been  the  model  of  the  Mechlenburg  Declaration^  Those  standp 
ards,  as  then  published,  included  the  Scotch  covenants,  to  which  Dr. 
Smjth  has  dready,  from  internal  evidence,  traced  both,  the  Mechlen- 
'burg  and  National  Declarations. ,  , 

Having  requested  Mr.  M'Boe  to  give  me,  in  writing,  facts  which  he 
had  mentioned  in  conyej^i^tion,  I  received  from  him  what  follows. 

Truly  yours  &c. 

SAMUEL  J.  BAIRD. 

MB.  M'REE'S  statement. 

The  Mechlenburg  Convention,  (I?.  C.)  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  captain's  company  of  militia,  in  the  county  of  Mecnlin- 
burgh,  perhaps  two  delegates  from  each  company.     Dr.  Ephraim 
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Brevard  was  a  delegate,  and  one  of  the  committee  that  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  be  acted  on  by  the  eon- 
Tention.  Adam  Brevard  wae  then  a  student  of  law,  living  with  hia 
brother^  the  doctor,  who  got  him  to  write  out  the  declaration.  After 
it  was  adopted,  Gen.  Thomas  Polk  read  it,  at  the  Courthouse-door, 
to  the  multitude  that  was  standing  outside ;  when,  after  hearing  it, 
they  raised  a  shout  and  threw  their  hats  into  the  air.  Some  of  ueir 
hats  fell  on  the  courthouse,  and  they  did  not  get  some  of  them  kM 
till  the  next  day. 

All  the  delegates  in  that  convention,  and  nearly  aU  the  oitkens  of 
tiiat  section  of  country,  were  Presbyterians,  mostly  emigrants  from  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

Adam  Brevard,  whom  I  got  my  information  from,  told  me  that  he 
took  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  for  his  guide. 

The  above  I  got  from  Adam  Brevard,  and  it  b  confirmed  by 
others. 

Bespectfrdly  Yours,  &;c. 

JAMES  P.  M'REE. 

July  14th,  1851. 

Bev.  Samttbl  J.  Baibd,  New  Castle,  Tekn. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  VENERABLE  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER. 
BB.  JOHir  B.  aioi. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Alexander,  which  has  caused  such  uni* 
versal  mourning  throughout  not  only  his  own.  denomination,  but  the 
church  at  large,  brings  to  my  mind  another  honoured  name  which, 
though  several  years  since  added  to  the  list  of  the  dead,  is,  stiU  pny- 
nounced  with  as  much  veneration  and  gratitude  as'  ever. ,  I  refer  to 
the  Eev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice.  Not  only  were  the  two  from  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  and  educated  under  the  same  general  influences, 
but  they  were  intimate  and  confidential  friends,  and  in  some  promi- 
nent points,  of  character  greatly  resembled  each  other..  It  is  » 
delightful  thought  that  two  such  spirits,  after  a  few  years'  separation, 
shoSd  come  together  beyond  the  vail,  and  join  e^h  other  again  on 
the  great  journey  of  immortality.  I  cannot  claim  the  honour  of 
having  been  one  of  Dr.  Rice's  intimate  friends,  and  yet  I  have  some 
cherished  recollections  of  him  which!  am  not  unwilling  to  com- 
municate, and  which  I  doubt  not  may  awaken  in  other  mmds  reool* 
lections  sidll  more  illustrative  of  his  cnaracter^  and  more  worthy  of  an 
enduring  record.  I  will  just  run  over  the  several  meetings  whicb  I 
had  with  him,  i»id  state  the  general  impressions  that  he  left  upon  me. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was,  I  think,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1816,  at  Alexandria,  District  of  Columbia,  where  he  passed  a 
Sabbath  and  preached  once  for  Dr.  Muir.    I  found  that  he  had  a 
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high  reputa^on  as  a  preacher  in  that  neighborhood,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  congregation  was  considerably  increased  b^  its  being  known 
that  he, was  to  ofBciate.  Hegare  ns  a  sober,  sensible  sermon,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  characterized  by  either  the  power  of  thought  or  the 
depth  of  feeling  which  I  knew  mm  manifest  on  later  occasions.  I 
saw  him  but  a  few  moments  in  private,  but  J  got  the  in^ession  that 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  dignified  reserve.  1  may  be  pardoned  for 
sayrug  one  word,  in  this  connection,  x)f  Dr.  Muir,  the  venerable  man 
in  whose  pulpit  he  preached.  JStm  I  knew  intimately,  and  I  can 
tml^  say  that  I  hi^ve  never  known  a  finer  specimen  of  Christian  sim-, 
plicity.and  transparency  than  his  character  exhibited.  He  was 
indeed  so  simple  that  he  was  sometimes  the  victim  to  gross  impontion^ 
where  a  little  mol*e  worldly  wisdom  would  have  {Hrotected  lum ;  but 
there  were  few  who  woula  venture  to  deal  either  treacherously  or 
harshly  with  so  gentle  and  kindly  a  spirit.  With  all  his  freedom 
from  guile  and  'suspicion,  however,  he  was  a  learned  and  able  as  well 
as  excellent  minister.  Hid  Scottish  accent  was  rather  broad,  but 
he  always  preached  good  sense  and  evangelical  doctrine,  and  withal 
was  one  of  the  most. terse  writers  I  have  ever  known.  His  short 
sentences  were  sometimes  so  frdl  of  weighty  meaning  that  they  not 
nnfrequentlv  fell  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  great  power.  He 
never  preached  from  notes,  thoush  his  sermons  were  thoroughly  com- 
mittedy  and  delivered  with  his  uttle  Bible  held  in  both  hands,  and 
looking  old  and  rusty  enough  to  have  descended  through  several 
venerations.  He  was  a  very  model  of  kindness  and  hospitality,  and 
lis  family  were  altogether  worthy  of  such  a  head.  I  loved  him  most 
sincerely,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five  and  thirl^  yeats,  he  comes 
np  to  me  in  all  his  patriarchal  simplicity  and  chilcUike  loveliness^ 
as  vividly  as  if  I  had  parted  with  him  but  the  other  day.  I  did  not 
think  of  alluding  to  him  when  I  began  to  write>  but  my  pen  has 
stumbled  up(m  him,  and  I  found  that  both  in  my  memory  ana  in  my 
heart,  that  ha0  made  the  wish  to  say  a  word  concerning  him 
irresistible. 

But  to  return  to  my  mam  subject.  My  next  meeting  with  Dr. 
Bice  was  after  I  was  settled  in  the  ministry  in  New  England.  I  do 
not  remember  exactly  the  year,  but  I  suppose  it  may  have  been  about 
1824  or  1825,  that  he  came  to  the  north  as  a  delegate  from  th« 
General  Assembly  to  the  Qeneral  Associations  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  1  was  present  at  both  meetings,  and  saw  and  heard 
him  both  in  private  and  in  public.  The  Qeneral  Association, of  Con- 
necticut met  at  Tolland.  Dr.  Bice's  high  character  was  well  known 
to  most  of  the  ministers  assembled  there,  and  everylhinff  that  he  said 
and  did  abundantly  sustained  it.  His  preaching  was  dseply  serious 
and  impressive,  and  was  received  with  great  favour.  His  address, 
tendering  to  the  association  the  assurance  of  the  sympathy  and  kind 
feeling  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  in  his  usual  simple  and  felicitous 
style,  and  was  responded  to  with  great  apparent  cordiality.  The 
next  week  I  saw  him  at  Springfield,  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  when  he  appeared  to  still  more  advan* 
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ttbge.  Oil  that  occadon  he  preached  a  dermon,  m  coibnection  witb-the 
admimstration  of  the  conmmnioii,  on  the  text,  ^  The  love  of  Chrial^ 
constrailieth  tuB."  He  began  by  asking  eac^  person  in  the  house  who 
had  an  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace  to  Mt  up  his  heart  at  that 
moment,  Mid  silently  implote  s  blessing  wpen  the  preacher  and  the 
message  he  was  about  to  deliver ;  a&d  though  the  request  seemed  te 
be  heard  with  great  attention  and  sdemnity,  it  was  so  grea/t  a 
departure  from  what  is  commonly  heard  in  a  i^ew  England  pulpil, 
where  everything  is  staid  fmd  according  to  rote,  that  I  was  not  with- 
out some  appreliuBUsion,  at  the  moment,  that  the  desired  effect  would 
not  be  reali^d.  I  perceived,  however,  almost  immediately  that  the  Dr. 
was  in  such  a  frame  for  preaching  as  1  had  not  seen  him  in  beftMr^ 
and  he  contintied  eonstantiy  to  rise  from  the^beginning  to  tiie  end  or 
the  sermon.  Besides .  being  exceedingly  rich  in  the  most  preciov 
truths  of  the  gospel,  it  was  an  admirable  speeimen  of  lucid  reasoning, 
and  every  sentence  of  it  wai  evidently  spoken  from  a  heart  which  was 
actuaUy  glowing  and  heaving  with  a  sense  of  the  love  of  Christ 
Kotwithstanding  it  was  a  kind  of  ek)^ence  te  which  m/New  England 
friends  were  not  used,  they  were  still  free  to  acknowledge  its  u^ 
markable  -power,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  an  audience  more  entirelt 
melted  and  subdued  thaa  on  that  occasion.  The  impression  whi<m 
Dr.  Rice  made  at  tiiat  meeting  was  exceedingly  favourable,  and 
I  doubt  not  had  much  to  do  wkh  tiba  rather  unccnnmon  success  which 
iubseqnently  attended  his  application  in  thai  region  for  aid  in  eatab* 
Hshing  the  Union  ThedofficU  Seminary. 

A  year  or  two  later  Dr.  Kce  clime  td  New  England  again,  and 
stopped  for  a  few  dayd  in  the  neighbourhood  Where  I  resided.  He 
came  and  passed  an  afternoon  widi  me,  with  his  exceUent  lady,  but 
was  exceedingly  taciturn,  as  if  some  Weighl^  concern  was  prescdng 
upon  his  spirit.  In  the^  evening  he  preached  for  me  in  a  lectuie 
room,  on  the  text,  '^  What  shid  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  80ul." 
It  was  a  less  argumentativo  and  elaborate  discourse  than  the  one 
I  heard  at  Sprin^eld,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  awfully  impresuvft 
discourses  I  ^er  heard !  I  remember  his  using  in  the  wa^  of  illn#» 
tration,  a  story  of  a  man's  going  over  Niagara  falls ;  and  his  gesture, 
his  countenance,  his  whole  manner,  wad  such  as  to  give  the  highest; 

Sossible  effect  to  die  anecdote.  The  next  day  I  rode  with  him  to  visit 
lount  Holyoke,  a  distuice  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  the  air 
of  apparent  sadness  had  passed  away,  and  he  was  quite  the  life 
of  the  company.  I  HdCoUect  his  entertaining  its  with  anecdotes  about 
his  friend.  Dr.  Speece,  from  which  I  got  the  impression  that  his 
oddities  were  scarcely  exceeded  even  bv  bis  greatness. 

A  few  years  later  still,  after  I  haa  changed  my  residence  and 
my  ecclesiastical  relations,  Dr.  Bice  came  and  passed  a  fcfw  days  in 
my  family.  He  found  me  confined  ta  my  chamber  by  severe 
influenza,  which  many  of  my  friends,  and  I  think  himself  amoii^ 
others,  feared  might  not  be  easily  removed.  I  had  seen  enough 
of  him  before  to  admire  and  venerate  his  character ;  but  had  it  not 
been  for  thk  visit  I  never  should  have  adequately  appreciated  him. 
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There  was  no  traoe  of  the  reflfflrvd  wbioh  I  had  seeii  i&  him  on  some 
other  oocasionB*  His  faoe  vaa  beaming  with  kindness,  he  was  cheer- 
fiil  and  highly  amnftrng  in  his  oonyersation,  and  he  had  an  agreeable 
word  for  every  body,  while  yet  in  all  his  intercourse  he  fuUv  sustained 
the  dignity  oi  the  Christian  and  ministerial  character.  1  remember 
a  little  incident  that  showed  that  while  his  heart  was  well  nigh 
absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  the  Seminary  which  he  had  founded^  ms 
^orts  even  for  that  were  marked  by  the  most  delicate  consideration. 
A  father  could  not  have  manifested  more  interest  for  my  health,  nor 
a  physician  watched  its  changes  from  day  to  day  with  more  unceasing 
vigiknce.  I  felt  now  that  1  had  sot  down  into  l^is  great  and  gene* 
rous  heart,  and  I  marvelled  to  find  a  man  so  mjike  what  Dr.  Rice  at 
first  appeared  to  me.  When  we  parted  it  was  for  the  last  time;  I 
quickly  recovered  my  health;  but  he,  alas,  went  home  to  labour  for  a 
while,  and  then  decfane,  and  then  die.  I  have  always  been  thankful 
that  he  made  me  that  last  visit,  for  I  haye  ever  since  regarded  him' 
5B  having  been  not  only  one  of  the  noblest,  but  one  of  the  loveliest, 
of  mankind.  B. 
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Itetwrtt  <m  ih4  Evidence*  of  CfhrUitanitv,  Detiwred  at  iU  Univerttt^  of  Vtrainia  during  the 
Smwm  of  lSM-1.    New  York.    Robert  Carter  A  Brothers.    1853. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine  for  1851,  we  gave 
a  8 jnopsis  of  the  course  of  leotures,  now  published  m  this  large  aud  beautiful 
voluQie,  The  work  exce^  our  expectations.  It  contains  an.  amount  of 
profound  learning  and  acute  argufuent,  which  will  make  it  a  standard  work 
on  the  general  subject.  The  idea  originated  with  the  £ev.  Wm.  H.  Euffher, 
then  oluiplain  of  the  University  of  Ya*,  and  now  pastor  of  the  Penn  Square 
church,  Philadelphia.  A  number  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  We  have 
the  result  of  their  efforts  in  this  magnificent  volume.  First  comes  Dt. 
Plomer;  proving  with  his  sententious  and  earnest  logic,  that  man  u  reapon' 
wikkfoT  his  belief.  The  necemty  of  a  revelation  engages  the  clear  thoughts 
and  polished  style  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Yanzant.  The  miracles  are, amply 
Qlostrated  by  Br.  Bufiher,  a  veteran  in  the  field.  Fro^iecy  is  unfolded  in 
a  perspicuous  and  effective  manner  by  Dr.  M'Gill.  The  authority  of  the 
sacred  cannaih  and  the  integrity  df  the  sacred  text  are  maintained  l^  Pr. 
Sampson,  who  advances  to  his  work  with  an  energy  and  determination  which 
bring  conviction.  The  character  of  Jems  Christ,  assigned  to  Dr.- James  W. 
Alexander,  is  set  forth  ia  the  harmony  of  its  wonderml  traits,  by  a  writer 
whose  refined  perceptions,  discrimination,  vivacity  and  learning,  well  quali« 
iied  him  for  the  delishtful  task.  The  success  of  Christianity  as  an  evidence 
of  its  orwin,  brings  before  the  public,  we  believe  fi)r  the  first  time,  one  whose 
lecture^  both  in  argumentation  andstyle,  will  make  a  deep  impression — the 
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Bev.  Moses  D.  Hoge.  The  tntpiratum  ofAe  Scrtp^m,  has  a  leftmed  and 
skilftil  adyocate  in  the  Ber.  Thomas  Y .  Moore.  Ghrittianity  as  a  per/ed  and 
final  system  of  faith  and  practice^  draw^  out  the  metaphysical  aoomen  of 
the  Key.  John  Miller.  The  general  internal  evidence  of  (Ariitianifyy  is  ex* 
hibited  by  I>r.  Bobert  J.  Breckenridge,  in  a  manner  wprthj  the  original  and 
practieal  genius  of  that  ehampion  of  the  truth.  The  Bey.  Benjamin  M. 
Smithy  with  qnick  and  &r-reaching  mental  yision,  sees  through  the  popular 
objections  to  VhrisHanity.  The  Analogical  objedMn :  the  unity  of  the  hvman 
-taccy  again  calls  out  Mr.  Mbore,  who  thoroughly  discusses  this  important 
•  point.  The  ha/rmon^  of  revelation  and  natural  sciences ;  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Geology,  was  allotted  to  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Green,  a  most  comprehensiye 
subject,  demanding  sobriety  of  inteUect  and  acquisitions  of  learning  which 
are  ajnply  brought  to  bear  upon  its  inyestigations.  The  Bey.  Stuart  Bobin* 
son,  bem  to  command  and  trained  to  execute,  attacks  the  difficulties  of  Infi- 
delity,  Th6  fifteenth  and  concluding  lecture,  on  the  moral  effects  of  Ohris' 
tianityy  was  deliyered  by  Dr.  Nathan  L.  Bice,  an  acii^  theologian  and  popu* 
lar  preacher,  whose  name  is  &miliar  to  Uie  churches.  If  any  one  snouid 
think  f  his  rapid  sketch  of  the  writers  too  flattering,  let  him  read  the  work. 
The  yolume  is  adorned  with  likenesses  of  all  the  lecturers,  except  Dt.  J. 
W.  Alexander.  The  likenesses  are  well  ex^uted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bitchie,  of 
New  York. 

New  Tkeme$/or  the  Protettant  Clergv,  Creeds  withoi|t  Charity ;  Theology  wHhout  Hnmaa^ 
ity;  and  Protestantism  without  Christiaiuty,  With  VOtks  bt  thb  Editor.  Philadelphia^ 
Lippincott^  Qrambo,  A  Co.    1851. 

It  is  wise  to  ;endeayour  to  recdye  instrucdon,  from  whateyer  source,  and 
under  whateyer  drcmnstances  it  may  come.  We  hope  to  be  benefitdl  by 
'  the  perusal  of  this,  extraordinary  book.  Was  it  written  by  %  Unitarian  I 
So  think  some.  Others  affirm  that  its  author  is  a  Jesuit  in  dis^ise.  .  Others^ 
with  a  knowing  look,  d^clare  it  to  be  the  production  of  an  Old  School  Pres-* 
byterian  Elder  I  (dpa^  us  so  unkind  a  thought,  ye  oyer-credulous  critics !) 
No ;  we  reckon  its  author  to  be  one  of  that  small  class,  i^ hose  sectarian- 
ism is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  all  other  denominations.  One 
of  the  ill  effects  of  bis  book  will  be  the  confirmation  afforded  to  Socinians 
and  Athebts  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Jesuits  on  the  other,  of  their  common 
hatred  of  Eyan^ical  religion.  The  anther,  therefore,  has  incurred  great 
lesponsibiliiy.  He  wi^  be  mightily  applauded  by  the  champions  of  liberal- 
ity, such  as  the  Christian  Begister  oi  J^ton,  the  Freeman's  Journal,  the 
Tribune,  the  Mormons  of  Salt  Lake,  and  the  whole  army  of  hostile  oppos^u 

That  the  work  contains  many  thoughts  worthy  of  serious  reflection  by 
Protestants,  we  fully  belieye.  The  imperfections,  theoretical  and  practical 
belonging  to  thepreyalent  system  of  religion,  should  always  command  graye 
consideration.  Whilst  we  admit  that  there  is  often  too  little  charity  in 
the  statement  of  theblorical  opinions,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  our  creeds 
are  ''  without  charity  ?'"  Because  the  church  does  not  take  care  of  all  the 
poor  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  leayes  them  in  part  to  the  protection  of 
the  state  by  taxation,  is  our  theology,  therefore,  '^  without  humanity  7'' 
And  if  Pirotestantism  has  &iled  in  seyeral,  or  eyen  many,  points,  is  it  right 
to  stigmatise  it  as  '<  without  Christianity  Y^  A  spirit  of  unsound  exaggera- 
tion peryades  the  work  from  title  pa^e  to ''  the  end.'' 

Hie  author  enumerates  among  his  complaints  against  Protestantism,  its 
method  of  raising  funds  to  ^^  preach  the  Gospel  to  eyery  creature."  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  words : 
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*^  Whence  comet  this  monet  T  It  is  nol  the  Tohmtary  oiferiiigs  of  crowds  who 
comQ  Bp  cheerfully  and  pour  their  contribations  into  the  treasury  of  the  churches. 
It  is  levied,  nay  even  exacted,  by  a  system,  and  under  influences,  which  do  not 
permit  denial;  under  such  penalties  as  the  fivers  are  afiraid  to  incur.  It  has  be- 
come a  great  business  to  raise  money  for  rdigious  and  benevolent  purposes.  A 
man  may  live  in  the  house  of  another,  if  he  pays  ^e  rent ;  he  may  own  real  estate 
in  any  country,  if  he  pays  the  taxes ;  so  he  may  have  a  seat  in  the  house  of  Ood 
if  he  pays  for  its  assessment.  He  may  occupy  a  respectable  position  in  the  church, 
.  and  m  the  society  around  it,  if  he  contributes  liberallv,  when  called  upon,  to  all 
the  numerous  demands  which  religious  and  charitable  associations  make  upon 
him.  It  would  be  hard  to  coi^ecture  how  jnuch  of  the  money  levied  in  this  way 
would  be  got,  if  it  were  left  to  flow  in  solely  bv  the  spohtaneous  movements  of 
the  contributors.  Certainly  a  very  snudl  portion.  It  is  a  regular  system  of 
business,  this  systemalip  benevolence ;  and  if  this  feature  be  taken  away,  the 
whole  must  &11  to  the  ground,  unless  some  other  life  be  bireathed  int6  if 

There  is  indeed  reason  to  deplore  the  necessity  of  so  much  machinery ; 
hat  the  ez^rienee  of  the  Ghnrch  shows  that  mean«  mu$t  he  uted.  Our 
fystem  may  no  doubt  "he  improved ;  but  those  who  find  the  most  fiinlt  with 
It,  are  not  commonly  tiidse  most  distingoished  for  their  ^^  hnmanity.^'  We 
trust  that  public  opinion  will  always  compel  a  Christian  to  ^contribute 
liberally''  according  to  his  means,  under  the  penalty  of  a  loss  of  influence 
and  respectability ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  ihat  the  mat  ma^  of  benero- 
lent  contributions  are  ^ot  the  *' voluntary  offerings"  of  our  people. 

There  are  too  many  evidences  in  this  volume,  that  the  aumor  has  not 
those  kindly  feelings  towards  the  ministry  whic&  are  oommcmly  entertained 
by  the  pious  of  all  denominations.  He  expresses  more  sympathy  for  Stephen 
Girard,  a  notorious  infidel,  than  for  l^e  ministers  of  God's  word,  who  are 
excluded,  as  sectarians,  from  his  tnist.  And  he  insinuates  that  the  clergy 
brand  Mr.  Girard  as  an  infidel  becatue  they  are  excluded. 

**  Take  the  case  of  Stephen  Oirard.  We  bear  there  is  a  feellne  of  resentment 
amon^  manv  of  the  clei'gy  of  Pennsylvania,  coupled  with  bran<ung  him  always 
as  an  infidel,  fior  his  exclusion  of  their  order  from  his  college  of  orphans.  We 
know  nothine  of  Mr.  Girard's  reasons  beyond  what  he  says,  nor  of  ids  religious 
sentiments,  but  on  the  face  of  the  transaction  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
derg^r  should  bow  in  angi^ish  before  an  event  which  speaks  so  loud  a  reproach 
to  their  order.  That  a  man  who  eould  conceive  so  vast  a  project  of  charity  tovrards 
cMldren,  the  most  favoured  class  under  the  dispensation  of  mercv ;  that  one,  who 
could  so  approximate  the  spirit  of  the  apostle's  declaration, — *  Pure  religion  and 
pndefiled  before  Gk>d  and  the  Father  is  tnis,  to  visit  the  flEitherless  and  the  vridows 
in  their  affliction'  (James  i.  27) ;  that  one  vrho  knew  the  world  so  well,  and  had 
Hved  in  it  so  lon^,  and  desired  that  the  orphans  taken  in  charge  should  be  taught 
*  ihe  pureti  princtples  of  moraXityy  so  that,  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  ihey 
inav,  from  inclination  and  habi^  evince  henevclence  towards  their  JtUoiw  creatures^ 
tnd  a  love  oftruthy  sobriety y  and  indtutry, — should  not  be  willing  to  commit  this 
teaching  to  the  cler^,  or  to  their  supervision,  or  even  to  their  occasional  inspec- 
tion, should  raUier  justify  strong  selr-distrust  mid  apprehension  than  a  tone  of 
reproach  or  condemnation^' 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  author,  in  the  itbove  quotation,  exalts  Mr. 
Oinurd's  scheme  as  a  sort  of  evidence  of  piety,  whilst  he  insinuates  as  much 
^nst  the  clergy  as  he  can  well  condense  with  decency. 

This  Plreshyterian  of  the  Odd  wahool  finds  fkult  with  the  Shorter  Catechism 
as  a  manual  of  duty,  although  a  large  part  of  it  Sa  taken  up  with  a  search- 
utg  exposition  of  '*  what  duties  God  requires  of  man."  He  also  has  objections 
to  teaching  the  catechism  to  our  youth )  and  asks^  ''  Is  this  bringing  children 
to  Christ  t    Is  this  honouring  his  institutions  V    And,  as  if  not  enbugh  to 
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ftUaek  tlie  chureh  of  die  protfent  d»j,  tnd  itg  whole  mtem  of  teacliiBg  and 
practical  operation^  be  assails  the  Befonners  and  fiitners  m  such  lasgoage 
as  this : 

'*  The  Reformers,  and  the  successors  to  their  Tocation  aiitd  Spirit,  always  fncal- 
oated  prayer,  fhey  could  not  jise  to  the  conception  of  charily,  and  mercy,  and 
peace,  but  they  could  pray  dcToutiy,  and  loud^  and  long.  They  were  willing  to 
talk  with  Qod,  but  they  could  not  preach  the  gospel  &  the  poor.  They  could 
stand  up  and  make  lone  prayers — tbey  could  pray  in  secret)  and  with  earnest- 
ness, but  the  kindness  of  brotherly  loTe  was  ahnost  a  stranger  Uy  their  bosom.^ 

We  deeply  re^re^  t^at  any  Protestant  chnreh  should  hVe  the  discredit  of 
sooh  a  Tohime.  If  it  be  a  fiedr  specimen  of  Protestantism^  the  latter  is'  a 
fiiilure  indeed.  '<  New  'themes  for  the  Protestant  clergy  V^  No ;  themes  ag 
old  as  infidelity.  What  infidel  has  not  ranff  changes  upon  them,  from  Gel- 
sns  and  Julian  the  Apostate,  down  to  BoUnffbr^Oy  Yoltaire,  aad  the  modem 
nothingarians  T  ''  New  themes  P'  Yes ;  ^mes  new  for  a  €hristian,  new 
for  a  ftotestant,  new  for  a  Presbyterian. 

The  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of  some  learning  and  reading. .  He  enu- 
merates one  hundred  and  sizty-eieht  French  authors  ot  charity,  pauperisBUi 
&o !  We  venture  to  say  that,,  if  he  believes  in  Paul's  description  of  charity, 
1.  Cob.  xni.,  he^^  will  live  to  regret  writing  a  book,  abounding  in  ezaggez^ 
tion,  and  evil  surmisingB,  however  anint(Bnti<mal|  which  will  be  used  agaanst 
thQ  cause  of  Christ.  '  .    .  ; 

A  DiMowTM  oi»  ChrUHam  PoKtiee,  deUtered  ob  ThaaksgiTin^day,  1661,  in  Hkt  Second  Predliy. 
tema  Chnroh,  Philadelpfaut,  hy  G.  W.  BmBLBS,  PMtor  of  tfae  Ghnroh.  PaUUed  &r 
feqaest    Pha«delt>liia»  1851. 

Believing  the  press  tb  be  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  nsefolnessy 
we  think  the  occasional  publication  of  cBscourses,  one  of  the  ^duties  an  aflfee- 
tionate  and  discriminatinff  people  owe  to  a  talented  pastor  and  to  the  oom* 
munity.  T^e  are  aware  wat  sermons  have  ordinarily  a  limited  circulation  ^ 
but  th^  influence  is  nevertheless  great,  especially  in  the  oommnnity  wher^ 
preached.  The  pnUieation  of  a  good  sermon  also  encouraged  a  writer  to 
continue  to  use  the  )»ress ;  for  a  beginning  is  the  great  difficulty.  No  inoon;* 
siderabie  part  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  Presbyterian  Ihthers  consists 
of  their,  sermons.  Makemie,  the  Tennents,  Davies,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  eminent,  men  of  other  times,  live  principally  in  their  sermons.  And  if 
Mr.  Shields  never  published  any  thing  else,  this  one  excellent  diaeoorse 
will  be  an  interesting  memorial  of  himself,  of  his  church,  and  of  his  times. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Shields's  sermon  is  to  present  some  reflections  loa  the 
application  of  OhrisHantty^to  politic9f  with  particuhur  reference  to  the  extraor- 
dinary flicilities  given  us  as  a  people  to  effect  such  application.'  I.  In  deters 
mining  the  preobe  sense  m  which  Christianity  can  be  legitimately  claimed 
to  have  a  bearing  on  civil  affairs,  Mr.  Shields  rejects  the  idea  of  countenancing 
the  application  either  of  the  inMitutions  or  dficlrinet  of  religion  to  those  of 
government,  as  implying  usurpation  on  the  one  hand  and  fanaticism  on  the 
other.  He  argues,  however,  that  Christianity  should  be  welcomed  aa  the 
best  teacher  and  ally  of  the  State,  in  its  appropriate  sphere  and  influenee  y 
Ist.  From  the  very  nature  of  government  as  aii  ordinanee  of  €lod.  2.  Fronk 
the  design  of  government  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  governed. 
And  8.  From  the  completeness  of  Christianity,  which,  considered  as  i^  system 
of  divine  truth,  cannot  be  supposed  to  leave  man'a  civil  ooncems  wholly 
untouched  In  one  word,  the  whole  bearin'^  of  Eevelation  toward  the  State 
is  that  of  an  instructor  toward  a  pnpil;  offering  to  untold  th^mind  and  wiU 
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of  Qod  emMtnmiiig  H.  IL  Mr.  Shidcb  aazt  (rooeedi  to  oonider  some  of  ' 
the  respects  in  which  the  appUeation  of  Christianity  to  politics  is  possibly 
or  practicable.  1.  Regarding  polities  as  a  departnfent  of  abstract  science  or 
jthiloscphy,  the  servioeableness  of  Christianitj  is  seen  (I)  in  eloeidatinfl 
those  problems  which  relate  to  the  origin  and  foondaticm  ^  society ;  (2) 
in  the  material  It  affords  for  the  construction  of  the  best  fbrn^pf  goyemment ; 
and  (3)  in  ascertaining  the  best  principles  of  administradye  pdicy.  2.  If 
politics  be  regarded  ta  an  cu^  or  professiony  rather  than  a  science,  Mr. 
Shields  shows  that  tiiere  is  ample  scope  for  tl^  application  of  Ghristiamty 
to  the  legislatiye,  jodicial  and  eiecntiye  departments  of  the  itdministration. 
8.  Desoendinff  into  a  still  more,  practical  sphere,  from  the  administrators  t# 
the  mbjects  of  the  government^  the  writer  maintains  thut  the  im^yidual  sup- 
porters of  &  State  haye  it  obyiousiy  in  their  power  to  combine  their  Chria^ 
tianity  with  their  oitbGeoship.  As  the  Biosi  pwfeei  State  lotion  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  Christian  administration;  so  the  most  solid  State  support  is  to 
be  sought  in.  a  Christian  citizenship'.  J  HI.  The  third  point  in  the  disconrsOi 
is  the  unprecedented  facilities  and  inducements  God  has  afforded  the  American 
people  for  securing  a  hij^ber  form  of  the  Christian  State  than  t)ie  world  haa 
eyer  witnessed.  Amoug^  these  epcouragements  isy  1.  The  wh<^e  course  of 
diyiuQ  Proyidence  towards  our  nation  in  its  geographical  location,  the  his- 
torical juncture  of  its  origin,  its  anoestiy,  and  the  eyents  of  its  whole  oolotiial 
and  nattional  history.  2,  The  actual  structure  of  that  political  system  which 
has  grown-up  under  the  fostering  care  of  Proyidenoe.  8.  Our  own  past 
political  experience  in  the  workings  of  our.  systeini  which  is  seen  to  be  pre- 
eminently susceptible  of  Ghristi^  influence. 

This  discourse  shows  a  maturity  of  judgment,  a  philosophical  apprehension 
of  political  economy,  and  an  enlarged  and  yigorous  yiew  of  the  adaptations 
of  Christianity,  which)  in  connection  with  its  religious  tone,  marks  it  as 
one  of  Uie  most  interesting  within  our  knowledge^  that  has  emanated  from 
the  press. 

i^^HMiy  iK&x  or  The  Ck>«ntr7  Minister's  WUb.    ^eriean  Sunday  School  Union.    Philiu 
Oelphia.^  1S61.       . 

This  18  ft  precious  little  bookr  which  ought  to  be  well  circulated  among 
the  &milies  of  Our  Qhurch.  It  delineates  some  of  the  trials  of  a  minister's 
Hfle,  and  contains  su^estions  especially  useful  to  all  who  consider  the  min- 
isterial office  to  be  or  diyine  appointment.  The  writer  (understood  to  be  a 
female)  has  unoommon  powers  of  description.  She  knows  how  to  bring 
tears  to.  tlie  eye^  as  well  as  to  excite  at  proper  time^  hearty  laughs.  The 
lH)ok  will  be  read,  with  interest  by  almost  any  one.  We  know  of  at  least 
one  funilv  where  parents  aAd  children  were  equally  delighted,  and,  we 
trust,  edined.  An  extract  .will  giye  some  idea  of  the  woriL  The  paoMge 
relates  to  the  Mest  hoy  going  to  college. 

''Oome,  clnldren,"  wdd  Mr.  Edwards,  "it  is  now  quite  late.;  we  will  have 
Mayers.  Hem^  must  be  off  bright  and  early,  you  know".''  The  children  followed 
idm  into  ibe  sitting-room. 

"Father/'  said  Emma,  "  mi^  we  sing 

'The  voice  of  free  sraoe' 
io^ght?'' 
"Yes,  do,  fether,''  said  Kate,  "that's  Henry's  tone." 
"It  will  be  pleasant  to  sing  it  all  together,  once  more,"  said  Mrs.  Edwards. 
All  sang,  and  yet  among  so  many  yoices,  there  was  one,  harmonious,  yet;  dear 
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and  distmot  from  tiie  others;  it  mm  to  ihit  ohiefly  the  mother  Jiste^ied,  for  it  wu 
Henry's.  v*  :\ 

After  the  sineing  they  knelt  in  prayer.  n«nry  did  not  always  seem  to  join 
in  prayer,  but  £iB  night  he  did  not  lose  a  single  Word.  Hob  father  prayea  for 
him.  Henry  was  startled  .by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  seemed  to  wrestle 
with  God  for  a  blessing  on  his  son.  How  he  prayed  that  Qod  would  keep  watdi 
over  him,  and  preserve  him  in  the  midst  of  the  temptations  and  dangers  to  which 
fie  would  be  expensed!  Henry  seemed  for.  the  first  time  to  feel  that  he  needed 
other  strength  than  his  own  to  *'  keep  him  from  the  evil,''  and  he  sii^cerely 
wished  that  God  would  be  his  friend. 

At  the  close,  his  father  briefly  alluded  tof  this  first  family  separation.  Henry 
heard  a  stifled  sob  from  Kate,  who  was  kneeling  by  him,,  and  it  required  a  very 
manly  effort  to  control  his  own  feelings.  ^They  rose,  exchanged  a  good  night 
and  kiss.  * "  I  shall  be  up— and  I,"  said  one  and  another^-eo  tiiey  would  not 
now  bid  each  other  ^ood-by. 

Henry  slept  alone  in  the.  littie  bed-room  which  onened  into  the  kitchen;  After 
he  had  retired  and  extinguished  his  lights  he  heara  the  latch  of  his  door  gent^ 
lifted,  and  his.mother  entered  with  a  lamp. 

"Henry,"  said  she,  "are  you  asleep?'' 

"  No,  mother." 

She  came  and  sat  on  the  side  of  his  bed.        ^ 

"My  son,"  said  she,  "  I  have  not  given  jou  my  present  yet ;  I  wished  to' wait 
until  you  were  alone^  Here  it  is,  Henry ;  it  is  the  best  of  all  books  which  I  have 
chosen,  and  I  have  written  your  name  in  it,  and  also  a  verse  which  expresses 
my  heart's  desire  for  you.  Will  you  read  this  Bible  every  day,  Henry,  for  ^our 
mother's  sake?"  '  .     , 

He  could  not  immediately  reply.  v 

'  *"  I  bought  as  handsome  a  copy  as  I  could,  Henry.  I  did  not  know  but  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  for  vou  to  have  it  lie  on  your  study-table,  if  it  were  well 
bound.    It  is  an  English  Bible — see-^o  you  like  it?" 

Henry  held  it  under  the  candle,  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  but  he  could  not 
•peak  a  word. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  dhe,  throwing  her  arms  affectionately  around  him,  "I 
feel  as  if  I  must  tell  you,  before  you  leave  mej  what  a  comfort  you  have  always 
been  to  me ;  you  may  like  to  think  of  it  when  you  are  away.  .1  have  depended 
upon  you  a  great  deal,  Henry.  You  are  my  first-bom,  ajid  from  your  babyhood 
until  now,  you  have  aJ^ays  been  dutiful  and  considerate  towards  your  mother. 
Ton  have  men  a  good  son.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  felt  impatient  with  yoa 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  your  life ;  but  I  wai4  you  to  forget  wat.  /  And  now, 
my  boy,  if  you  were  a  Christian,  it  seems  to  me  I  should  have  no  wish  uneratified 
about  you.  In  the  excitement  of  your  college  life,  you  will  not  forget  me  wish 
which  lies  nearest  your  motiier's  heart — ^will  you?" 

Henry  dared  not  speaks 

"  Mother  will  miss  you  sadly,  son^r  boy ;  but  then  it  is  all  rieht,"  said  she 
speaking  quickly  and  cheerfully.  "  Vacation  IriU  soon  be  here,  and  then  we  shall 
have  you  at  home  again.  Good  night  I  1  will  put  the  Bible  in  your  trunk. 
Good  night !    Go  to  sleep,  as  quick  as  you  can." 

She  closed  the  door.  Henry  could  control  himself  no  longer.  He  buried  his 
head  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  wept  like  a  child.  ^  His  mother's  farewell  had 
unmanned  him — ^he  was  still,  hi6  mother's  boy,  if  he  was  fitted  for  college. 
Gradually,  however,  he  became  more  quiet,  and  began  to  fbrm  plans  for  tiie 
friture. .  He  determined  that  he  would  sweep  all  before  him  in  colfeee— that  he 
would  graduate  with  the  highest  honours— that  he  would  have  his  mother  there,-^ 
so  proud  of  him,  and  so  happy.  Then  he  would  rise  ^t  in  his  pri^ession,  and 
make  money  fkst — ^he  woula  be  a  rich  man,  and  his  mother  shomd  ride  in  her 
carriage,  and  have  plenty  of  servants — and  .then,*— soothed  by  his  golden  visions, 
he  fell  asleep. 

He  had  quite  lost  sfght  of  the  wish  which  lay  nearest  his  mother's  heart  In 
his  plans  for  making  her  happy,  he  had  already  left  out  the  only  thing  whieh 
could  do  so— Aif  conversion  to  UodJ' 
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Th  Saered  Senptmrm  <md  Pngan  Ifythi^offw  :  An  LiMigiinrAddreBfl.  Bjr  Ae  Re^.  Oeoros 
BrsROWES,  Professor  bf  Languages  in  Lafojette  College.  Philadelphia :  Wm.  S.  Hu" 
Hen.    IWL 

Professor  Barrowes  has  a  position  of  mnoh  importance  at  Lafiftjette  Col- 
lege. His  inangoral  discourse  strongly  advocates  the  union  of  divine  truth 
with  classical  learning.  Among  k  yariety  of  arguments  he  mentions  the 
following: 

"  The  philosophy  of  mythology  cannot  be  satisfactorily  touched  -without  £he 
Scriptures.  The  food,  the  pabiUum  of  .the  mind  is  truth.  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
studying  the-pa^an  theolo^  as  a  fact  in  ^e  history  of  error ;  there  is  additional 
satis&ction  and  ipstruclion  in  reaching  ihe  truth  overlaid  by  this  mass  of  error. 
With  what  anxie^  had  search  been  toade  for  the  age,  the  builders,  the  design  of 
,the  pyramids..'  ffow;  Mgerly  was  the  -stone  studied  and  prized  which  gave  the 
ctew  to  the  heiroglyphics  of  Egy^^t.  He  who  would  ^ve  himself  to  the  studv  of 
those  emblems,  and  throw  awaj  the  knowledge  fiimished  by  the  key,  would  be 
eonsidered  as  wanting  sound  mmdt.  Here  is  me  remarkable  structure  of  error 
i^ch,  under  the  name  of  paganism,  h^  existed  down  to  the  present  time  over 
the  largest  portion  of  mankind — which  is  deeply  interwoyen  witn  tiie  politics  and 
literature  or  the  classic  nations  that  have  hlM  such  influence  on  the  whole  civilr 
ixed  world ;  and  what  shall  be  said  of  studying  this  system  without  applying  the 
h^t  thrown  thereon  bythe  Scriptures  f 

The  Riding  SldtraMp  of  the  Ckri$tian  Church,  By  the  Bey.  David  KaQ,  LL.  D.,  Olai- 
gow.    Carter  A  Brothers.    Kew  York.    1852. 

A  cle^gyman^  once  went  from  our  oommunion  to  another^  because,  among 
other  reasons,  of  the  inferiority  (as  he  alleged)  of  our  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery. TJieoreticaUy,  he  thought^  it  wonld  do  pretty  well,  bat  that  there 
was  a  vast  difference  between  the  Elder  of  the  Book  and  ihe  ^  sti£^  hard,  dry 
old  elder'  of  the  Benoh^  and  as  for  ihe  Deacons,  they  were  a  sort  of  imagi- 
nary officers,  fiercely  contended  for  in  works  on  eoclesiastioal  polity,  but 
rarely  known  even  -to  the  oongr^^tion  where  they  existed. 

This  is  not  wholly  true,  but  it  is  not  wholly  fiilse.  We  well  remember 
that  the  sum  of  our  early  impressions  about  Elders  was  that  they  were  sol* 
emn,  venerable  men,  who  rose  from  their  seats  in  the  church,  on  communion 
days  and  carried  round  the  bread  and  wine,  and  on.  collection  days  gathered, 
in  the  money,  and  then  took  their  seats  and  were  ecclesiastically  lost  till 
the  neit  similar  occasion.  But  since  those  days  we  have  met  Elders  who 
were  very  much  more  living  and  moving  beings,  and  we  think  the  tendency 
is  decidedly  towards  thd  realisation  of  the  true  .idea  of  that  officer. 

The  office  is  a  scriptural,  and  should  always  be  a  prominent  and,  highly 
useful  one.  As  the  office  of  Pastor  becomes,  by  the  general  elevation  of  the 
popular  mind  and  the  multiplication  of  benevolent  schemes  in  the  church, 
more  and  more  arduous,  there  must  and  will  be  a  larger  share  "bf  parochiid 
duties  devolved  upon  the  Iluling  Elders,  and  a  corresponding  training 
required  to  fit  them  for  these  duties.  Every  advance  made  by  the  com- 
munity imposes  additional  labor  upon  clergymen.  Railroads,  cheap  postage, 
multiplication  and  cheapening  of  books,  and  such  like  improvements  enhance 
indirectiy  ministerial  labour.  There  must  be  a  division  in  some  way,  or  there 
will  be  '  more  mysterious  providences'  than  there  are  now>  in  the  deaths  of 
clergymen. 

Dr.  King's  book  is  a  capital  one,  We  -have  able  works  on  %he  scrip- 
torality  of  the  office  of  Elder,  but  none  so  good  on  the  pi^tioal  duties  of 
Elders.    B^tqigwritten  for  another  latitude,  its  every  suggestion  would  not 
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mat  vs.  Bnt  in  tim  HMdn  it  might  be  adopted  with  vast  benefit.  It  ib  a 
small  dnodeoimo^  and  in  ererj  respect  fitted  for  general  circulation.  If 
properly  disseminated  it  might  Work  wonders. 

JShtgffeHtotu  to  Totmg  Mf  in  MereaniiU  Bmainet,    A  Sanittn  bj  H.  A^  Boabdkak  on- the  4>0> 
oasion  of  the  death  of  Arehibeld  Sloao.    Lippinootty  Gmnbo  A  Co.    PhiU.    1851. 

To  instruct  all  dasste  is  one' of  the  best  ways  of  being  ^^  all  thines  to  all 
men/'  Dr.  Boardman,  in  his  happiest  style,  presents  to  the  consideration 
of  the  mercantile  classes  a  variety  of  thoughts  worthy  of  their  serious 
attention.    Business  and  religion  diould  go  tog^er. 

'  **  Business  may  be  increased  at  too  hirge  a  CQiBt»  Gun-cotton  was  at  first  hkiled 
as  a  wonderful  aohieyement  in  the  arts,  and  one  likel^to  be  of  high  ^bUo  utili^. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  the  process  df  preparing  it  is  attended  with  imminent 
hazard  to  the  operatives,  and  that  when  manu&ctured,  it  b  a  very  dangerous 
tenant ;  the  risk  of  it  is  greater  than  its  value.  Custom  that  is  g^  by  treaiing 
and  frequenting'  soenes  of  dissipation,  is  verv  like  gan-oottoo.  It  jeopi^rds 
health  and  character  to  get  it,  ana  when  secured,  it  is  verf  apt  to  blow  up  and 
scatter  vour  property  to  the  winds.  HoW  can  it  be  otherwise  r  '  No  man  can  be 
an  eligible  customer,  who  is  not  a  man  of  correct  principl^es  and  habits.  If  he 
lacks  this  requisite,  the  larger  his  purchases  the  more  perilous  for  the  bouse  that 
sells  to  him.  What  reliande,  then,  can  be  placed  upon  a  man  whose  mohtls  are  ^ 
already  so  debauched  that  he  spends  his  time  wnlle  in  thecltV,  in  sensi^ 
pleasures?  or  upon  one  of  so  little  inteiligenee  and  energy,  that  a  bottle  of  wine 
or  a  complimentary  visit  to  someplace  of  amusement,  wul  control  him  in  buying 
Ids  eoods  ?  It  is  suicidal  for  a  house  to  countenance  anv  measure  which  may 
tend  to  weaken  the  tnoral  sehse  6£  a  customer,  or  foster  his  inferior  appetites. 
How  many  have  been  inoculated  in  our  Atiantic  cities  with  the  &tal  yirus  ef 
intemperanoe  or  gambling,  who  have  ^ne  back  to  their  distant  homes  and 
indulgsd  these  propensities  fiv  a  while  in  secret,  until  at  length,  after  a  few 
more  visits  to  the  sea-boasd,  they  have  been  mastered  by  tdieir  evil  passions,  and 
ruined  in  health,  fortune*  and  character.  ''Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  be 
diminished.^  There  is  «  Providence  as  much  in  commeroe  as  in  religion  i  and 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  in  a  reflecting  mind,  that  a  traffic  which  it  has  corrupted 
the  morals  of  clerks  and  customers  to  gain,  should  sooner  or  later  entail  losses, 
if  not  dishonour,  on  all  oonoemed  in  if 


(S|ie.  ^foligte  ^nrlb. 


THE  PBB8BTTBBIAN  OHU&OH. 

I^esmt  cupect  of  pur  Mi$non$, — So  fiir  as  we  can  judge,  the  Missions  of 
6ur  Church  are  all  in  a^  satisfiftotoi^  condition.  Their  fields  are  of  gnat 
interest,  and  wide  doors  are  open.  Their  plans,  we  think,  are  judicious  anJ 
&r-i«aohing.  The  missionaries  are  faithful  men  and  women,  worthy  of  the 
confidence  and  the  Christian  affection  of  the  churches.  Their  labours  are 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  In  so  extensive  and  varied  a  work,  we  must  not 
look  for  equal  progress  at  all  points.  At  some  there  may  be  discourage- 
ment— ^but,  on  the  whole,  we  gratefully  record  our  conviotion  that  Sid 
Church  has  reason  M>  thank  Qod  and  take  oouragO)  in  the  vi^w  of  the  j^ 
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g6Dt  ftg^eet  of  hw  Coreign  imwioiis.    So«»  dungSi  bo#eTery  are  greatly 

needed.  *  -  ^  ^ 

1.  More  men — -This  muBt  not  be  forgotieiL  2.  Larger  fmd% — ^The  work 
is  great  Iiet  all  and  ^rery  one  do  something  for  it.  *  SL  Mart  prayer — 
Tk^  is  our  greatest  want  The  Spirit  of  Ood  must  move  upod  our 
own  hearts;  upon  oilr  missionary  breUiren  and  theit  native  helpers, 
upon  their  sohools  and  congregations,  upon  ^e  Heathen,  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  Bomanists,— K)r  all  Uiese  Missions  will  be  utterly  fruitless.  It  is 
in  answer  to  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given.  4.  J^rdarged  A^p^  of 
waxtty  €U  the  result  of  A^  stronger  /aith  in  Oie  promises  of  Uod. — We  are 
doing  GocPs  work.  We  are  doing  it  in  the  way  he  would  have  it  done. 
He  can  easily  make  it  prosper  in  our  hai^d^.  The  promise  is  sure.  Let 
us  expect  a  large  blessing  upon  our  labours,  through  his  grace. — Reoi^, 


umrABiANiaiff. 

A  writer  from  Boston  has  the  fbllowinff  classification  of  reli]nou8  sentiment 
among  the  Unitarians.  1^  The  Evang^icalpart^.  Jhis  emoraoes  some  of 
the-choicest  spirits  in  the  Church.  They  beUeve  m  the  necesmty  of  a  change 
of  heart  and  a  Christian  life,  in  the  divine  Saviour,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  future 
reward  and  punishment.  2d.  The  rum-cc^miUal  doss.  They  have  no  definite 
creed,  but  believe  in  the  New  Testament  as  they  understand  it.  They  are  clearer 
in  negative  than  in  positive  theology..  They  think  man  mav  be  depraved,  and 
he  may  not.be,  but  qn  the  whole  they  rather  think  not  f  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  an  instantaneous  change  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  €N)d,  and 
there  may  not,  but  they  rather  think  not  They  abound  in  negatives,  which 
are  very  disagreeable  in  theology*  id,^Uh{v€rsalists  of  the  sternest  stujjf,  United 
these  are  ii^  &  disbelief  of  the^necessitv  of  a  Change  of  heart  and  the  doctrine 
of  future  punishment.  Of  course,  the  comparative  tmmber  belon^g  to 
each  class  cannot  be  definitely  stated ;  but  each  is  pretty  well  represented. 
The  first  class  is  iocreasing,  which  furnishes  a  bright  hope. 


THl  IPI800BAL  CHintOfi. 

^fnscapal  Seminary,  JVI  F/— The  Qeneral  Theological  Seminarv  a^>ears 
to  M  flourishing.  The  Churohman  says :  <<  The-  number  of  Btodents  who 
have  applied  for  admission  since  the  oonmiencement  of  the  present  term  is 
twenty-fpur,  a  larger  jmmber  than  has  a|^lied  for  several  yeartf  past.  Notioe 
has  also  -been  received  from  several  others  of  their  intidntion  to  join  ^ 
eksses  shortly.  The  whole  number  of  students  at  present  is  fiflty-tliree.  A 
large  and  very  valuable  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the  library  of  the 
Seminary,  from  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Jarvis,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  valuable  works  in  that  noble  collection.  Thia  was  efiected  tluxmgh 
tiie  liberality  of  the  Society  fbr  the  ProHK>tion  of  Religion  and  Learning  In 
tiie  Slate  of  New  York,  which  appropriated  ike  woaa  of  ^tree  thousand  doUars 
fiff  this  purpose.'^ 

The  Provisional  B^hotf  of  New  York*  Dr.  Creighton.  the  lately  elected 
Bishop,  is  in  earnest  when  Tie  says  "  Nolo  episooparir  He  respectfully 
declines  the  office )  not  disagreeing  with  Paul,  when  he  said  that  '<  he  that 
desireth  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  aesireth  a  sood  work,''  but  Dr.  Creighton 
does  not  desire  the  office.  He  puts  his  dechnature  partly  on  the  ground  of 
IWs  roOMwr  respecting  the  CorinthianS|  ''I  hear  that  tl^eie  be  divi- 
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sions  among  jon.  f'  and  partlj  on  a  modest  eatimi^  of  hifl  own  msnfllcieiit 

quaHficatioDS.'  ^  ^ 

tJpiKopal  Knowledge  Sodetjf,  We  learn  from  tbe  FoortU  Annual  Report^ 
just  issued;  tliat  the  receipts  fromdonations^  subscriptions,  andeales,  for  the 
year  were  $3,400  r  total  income,  $7,388;  expenditure^  $5,972;  volumes 
sold,  22,577,  yieldmg  $2,034 ;  on  bwd,  21,179 ;  publications  issued  in  the 
year,  11 ;  whole  number  of  publications  of  the  Society^  28.  Of  one  of  the 
new  issues  the  report  speaks^thus :  ^  -      - 

'*  The  tract  entitled  '  Rome  and  Genet^^  by  eve  of  our  best  American  aathore^ 
is  designed  to  demonstate  that,  as- one  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  communion,  both  in  ^n^land  and  America,  is  theologicallyy 
and  was  from  the  first  sympathetically,  allied  to  the  early  Protestantism  of  con- 
tinental Europe ;  and  that  the  oft*repeated  boast  of  being  '  as  far  removed  firom 
Geneva  as  from  Rome'  will  be  found  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  to  6oVer  an 
antipathy  to  the  former  which  amounts  to  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  latter ;  • 
a  dislike  of  Protestantism  which  is^  io  say  the  least,  very  likely  to  hecome  a. 
partiality  for  Popery." 

Pbssbttkrian  Church  in  Ireland. — There  are  several  branches  of 
this  body.     1.   The  General  A^emhfy  of  the^  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland* 
which  at  present  consists  of  36  presbyteries,  (one  of  these  is  in  India,)  514 
ministers,  480  churches^  and  8  theological  professors.     This  is  the  great 
Ptesbyterian  body.    The  others,  enumerated  oelow,  are  comparatively  small, 
2.  The  Synod  of  Munster  was  formed  a^ut  the' year  1660.    The  Presby- 
tery of  Antrim  eeparafted  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  the  year  1727.     The 
Bemonstoant  Synod  of  Ulster  was  formed  in  May  1830,^  in  consequence  of 
the  separation  of  17  ministers,  with  their  congroj^tlons^  from  the  General . 
Synod  of  Ulster,  on  the  ground  that,  contrarv  to  its  usages  and  code  of  dis-, 
cipline,  it  required  from  its  members,  in  1827  and  1B28,  submission  to  cer- 
tain doctrinal  tests  and  overtures  of  human  invention.     Since  the  formation 
of  this  Synod  about  15  congregations  have  been  added  to  its  numbers.     A 
few  years  since  these  three  bodies,  the  Synod  of  Munster,  the  Presbytery 
of  Aintrim,  and  the  Remonstrant  Synod,  united  to  form  the  <^  General  JVbn» 
tubscnbing  Presbyteria/n  Association  qf  Irelamdy^  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  promotion  of  their  common  principles,  of  the 
riffht  of  private  judfl;ment,  and  non-subscription  to  creeds  and  confessions  of 
fidth.    The  General  Association  meets  trienniallv  for  these  objects,  while 
the  three  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed  retain  their  respective  names  and 
independent  existence,  being  governed  by  their  own  rules  and  reeuUtionB. 
The  northern  Presbyterians  are  descendants  of  the  Sootoh  settlers  m  Ulster, 
while  the  Synod  of  Monster  derive  their  origin  from  English  Presbyterians, 
who  settled  in  Dublin  and  the  south  of  Ireland  during  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell.    These  bodies  consist  of  5  presbyteri^,  and  about  55  ministersi 
and  two  theological  professors.     8.  The  iteformed  Predrt/terUm  Synod,  or 
Covenanters,  consists  of  five  preiibyteries.    One  of  these  is  in  Neyr  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.     It  has  about  27  ministers.     4.  The  Eastern  JRe/omied 
Presbyterian  Sj/nod.     This  Synod  withdrew  from  the  above  in  1840.     It 
consists  of  two  presbyteries  and  eight  ministers.     5.  The  Associate  Pre^- 
tery  of  Ireland  separated  in  1810  ^om  the  Secession  Synod  of  Ireland,  on 
account  of  the  Regium  Donum.    It  consists  of  six  ministers;  and  is  in  con-' 
nection  with  a  Synod  in  Scotland. 
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Frsb  Chubch  or  Scotland. — ^The  plan  of  raising  the  salaries  of 
ministers  has  ngt  worked  as  suocessfiiUy  as  was  expeoted^  The  Com- 
miflsion  of  the  Free  Choroh,  at  a  late  meetings  i^grt^ed,  after  hearing 
a  Tery  able  ^statement  from  Dr.  Buchai^i  to  recommend  to  the 
Assembly  some  modifications.  1.  Within  certain  limits  an  equal  diyi* 
dend  of  £120  to  be  maintained.  ^.  Each  congregation  to  be  as* 
sessed  hj  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  .the  sum  which  each 
'<^ht  lo  be  expected  to  contribute^  after  a  oarend  soryey  of  npmbersi 
resoproes;  &c,  The^gregate  of  these  contributions^  up  to. and  under  the 
standard  so  adjust^,  to  constitute  the  fund  for  the  equal  ^Uyidend.  8.  Any 
oougregation  may  appeal  to  the  aext  Assembly,  if  dis^tisfied  with  its  assess* 
meat.  4.  These  assessments  may  be  changed  by  the  committee  from  time 
to  time,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Assembly.  5.  The  excess  of  contribu- 
tions frt)m  any  church,  aboye  the  standard,  to  go  to  increase  the  minister's 
salary,  till  it  amounts,  from  these  two  sources,  to  £150.  6.  The  further 
increase  to  go  to  the  "Church  Extension  Fund.''  7.  ^A  certain  per  cent., 
heweyw,  of  thjs  increase  to  be  used  to  mlike  up  the  salaries  of  all  ejected 
ministers  to  £150.  8.  The  Sustentation  Committee  to  report  annuidly  to 
tiie^Assembly  how  many  additional  ministerial  charges  can  be  added  to  the 
dinroh  consistently  with  the  means  of  maintaining  them ;  it  being  under- 
stood that  foi*  eyety  such  additional  charge  there  shall  be  paid,  if  necessaryi 
such  a  sum  from  the  Church  Extension  fiuid  as,  along  with  the  congregation's 
own  collection,  will  preyent  the  new  congregation  from  injuring  the  equal 
£yidend.  [These  modifications  are  found^  upon  a  scriptural  yi^w  of 
haipan,  nature.] 

A  Geeat  Work  fob  Prsbbtterians  Abroad. — ^Dr.  Baird  jna^e  the 
following  remarks  to  the  Free  Qhurch  Commission,  on  this  sulbject : 

"There  was  a  great  work  imposed  oh  tiie  Obristiatis  (^  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  dn  Presbyterians.  He  would  not  desire  to  say 
a  word  that  tsould  be  taken  amiss  by  other  denominations ;  but  he  would  say  that 
it  emphatically  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  world  to  seek  ibr 
the  reriyal,  in  continental  lands,  of  a  pure  CJhristianity,  and  for  the  spr^d  of 
the  gospel  Of  Chr^  Hcfr  this  simple  reason,  that  wfaererer  true  religion  was  to 
be  found  in  these  countries,  it  was  essentially  Presbyterian.  (Applause.)  The 
Protestants  of  France  "were  essentially  Presbyteria^,  although  they  n^ght  not  be 
aU  that  they  could  wish.  The  Protestants  of  Switzerland  were  essentially  Pres- 
byterian. In  Italy  there  were  fifteen  Waldensian  ehurcheS,  and  seven  in  the 
Griscon  cantons ;  tuid  what  were  these?  They  were  essentially  Presbyterian. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  they  Vent,  over  the  whole  Papal  world,  they  would  find 
that  God  had  preserved  to  himself  a  people  in  other  nations  that  were  essentially 
Presbyterian.  The  ancestors  Of  these  people  were  Presbyterians  before  them. 
Then  again;  the  good  work  that  had  been  commenoed  in  almost  all  Papal  lands 
now-anmys  was  vefy  much  taking  a  shape  in  the  direction  of  Presbyterianism. 
There  was,  therefore,  great  encouragement  for  them,  while  there  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  imposition  of  a  great  worL''' 

Hungary. — ^In  another  part  of  Dr.  Baird's  address  the  following  state- 
ments were  made  in  reference  to  Hungary : 

'* He  woul<ji  now  pass  to  Hungary:  and  in  speaking' of  it,  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  iWlly  it' was  enough  to  break  one's  heart  to  see  the  state  of  things 
there— to  behold  such  grinding  and  overwhelming  oppression  experienced  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  such  embarrassments  and  interference  with  their  daily 
avocations.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  system  carried,  that  a  man  required  a 
passport  iia  going  four  or  five  miles  to  market,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  it 
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vised  by  the  ^agistnte  when  lie  retained  home.  ^^T  ootild  ^sily  ima^ne  the 
effect  of  such  a  state  o^  tfaan^,  and  how  it  even  inteirored  with  the  indi^strt  of 
the  people.  However,  notwithstanding  the  tjiluiny  and  oppression  preTalent, 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  not  pat  down.  What  an  interesting  oircumstanoe 
ought  it  to  be  to  Protestants  in  Eneland,  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  to 
know  that  there  were  three  and-a-half  millions  of  people  in  Hungary  who  be- 
long to  the  Reformed  Church  and  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  that  there  were 
Still  2803  Protestant  Churches  remaining,  which  were  self-supportine.  (Applause.*) 
Schools  were  attached  to  each  of  these  churches.  The  people  did  not  want  the 
support  of  the  government,  beeaose  they  did  not  wish  to  be  either  obliged  to,  or 
to  be  brought  under  bonda^  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  imd  they  had  a  very 
>  good  reason  for  this.  The  history  of  that  Chmrch  among  an  Asiatic  people  was 
yeiy  wonderful.  Truth  was  also  looking  up  in  Hungary.  The  number  of  faith- 
ful, ministers  was  greater  now  thiEui  it  was  twenty  years  ago;  Bxid  good  was 
doing  there."  *  ' 

GxBMAK  UNiYSBBiriBB.— Numbw  of  students  in  1851 : 

Ko.  of  Stadenti.  ■  Ho.  of  Torslgaen.* 

1— Berlin 2199 :..315 

2— Munieh. :....1817 1«6 

3— Prague 1204 v 31 

4— Bonn 1026 "... 189 

5^Leip8io. ....^...  846 ......233 

6— Breshwi.: 831 ..V...\,.  10 

-^      7— Tubingen. 7  68 : 116 

8— Qottingen .  • ^* 691 ^822 

9— Wurzburg... 648. .•..•4.. 173 

10— Halle , 646 86 

11— Heidelbnrg 624 433 

12-lGrata 611 • 1 

13— Jena. 424 v 176 

14— Giepen •  409 » 77 

15— Fraburg.. 403 * 83 

16— ErUngen 402.  i ,....4 51 

17— (Mmuti: 396 — 

18— Konigsberg 332^ 5 

19— Munster.. :... 323 , 47 

20— Marburg......... 272 \., 27 

21— Innsbruck.... 257. ...t 2    . 

22— Griefswald. 20«< ^ 9 

23— Zurich......: 201 36 

24— Berne 184.., 11 

25— Rostock...  V 122 % 12 

26— Kiel ^ 119 — 

27— Basel 65 — 

Total  number  of  students  in  27  universities,  16,074.    Nomber  of  proles- 
sors  and  teaohera  of  same,  1,586. 

ThQ  students  are  pursuing  t^e  follo?ring  professions  : 

In  11  Universities,  Catholic  Theology ^  * 1735 

12  "  Protestant  Theology V  > 1697 

25  "  Law : 5993 

25  "  Medicine 3154  - 

26  "  Philosophy  (in  German  sense) • 2449 

*  By  **  Foreigners^  is  meant  penonf  from  other  States^than  the  one  in  whi<^  the  Unireriity 
Iftitaated.  ^  *  ' 
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Thi  Freb  Churoh  and  Ou>  Sohool  PaigBTmtiAif s. — 1>r.  Doff,  the 

celebrated  MiBsiooary,  and  this  year  th^  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  As* 
8embij;  thus  addressed  Dr.  Baird  at.  the  ooAcliision  of  his  qpeech  : 

There  is  a  third  groimd  on  aoeoimt  of  Which  -wehail  your  presence.  Wc'^ail 
yoa  practically  as  the  represeatatiye  of  one  of  the  most  vi^roos  branches  of  the 
sreat  Presbyterian  family,  though  you  hare  not  officially  nsited  us.  There  may  „ 
be  points,  and  there  are  points,  upon  whicii,  as  a  Churdi,  we  differ  from  each 
other  of  a  minor  or  secondary  luna ;  but  I. may  say,  belon^jing  as  you  do  to  the 
old  school  Presbyterian  Church,  that  youi  Presbytetianism  is  orthodoxy  and  that 
Toar  stern  and  uncompromising^  orthodoxy  is  visible  in  your  standaras.  Your 
Church  has  fought  in  Amenica  uie  battle  6f  Oalyinism,  or  of  New  Testaiftentisnv 
against  the  new-fangled  modem  Arminianism,  or  Pela^jianism,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  termed  ofother  schools.  (Applause.)  In^this  fotm  you  have  resisted 
error ;  and  therefore  we  hail  you  on  ihiB  aedount.  When  I  look  nt  some  ef  the 
men  who  fought  this  battle  amonest  yo«^  the  death  of  one  of  whom  I  saw 
aonoonced  the  other  day^— one  well-^own  and  revered  by  all  intelligent  theolo- 
eans  in  this  land^-the  llev.  Dr.  Alexander  of  Princeton— when  I  think  of  your 
Alexanders,  and  of  your  Hodges,  and  of  others  standing  up  in  defence  of  the  old 
standards,  like  piUars  unmoved  in  the  mklstof  a  perpetuaUy  moving  and  shifUng 
tide  of  opinion,  with  its  crossing  and  reorossing  currents,  it  is  no  ordinary  spec- 
tacle, and  reminds  one  of  the  mighty  .rocks  in  the  jindBt  of  a  great  river,  mi^es- 
tically  tumipg  aside  the  rush  of  waters  which  continually  beat  upon  their  sides.'' 

Caltinism  and  P0PSBT.-7-A  Roman  Catholic^  writing  from  Dundee, 
says: — "Conversions  [to  Popery]  are  less  niimeroiis  in  Sootlapd  than 
in  England,  l>eicaase  there  we  have  to  wres&e  with  Caivinitm^  which  in  its 
very  nature  is  a  seed  of  tmbeHef  [in  Popery  I] 

The  New  Feenoh  Revolution. — ^Loois  Napoleon,  "  the  nephew  of  the 
imple/'  has  suceeeded  in  overcrowing  the  Constitutional  Republic  of 
Fhmoe.  This  political  gambler  h^  played  the  game  of  nations  with  loaded 
dice.  If  the  Califbrnians  had  possession  of  him,  the  nearest  tree  would  be 
his  throne..  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  contrivanoe  of  the  oov^  (Fetat 
was  the  work  of  Jesuits.  The  xiay  of  retribution  must  come.  .  Other  revo- 
lutions  will  yet  avenge  bivil  and  religious  liberty. 

Latin  and  LiBsaTT. — ^In  his  Q)eech  at  the  press  BanqfMt,  Gk>y.  Kos- 
8UTH  thus  explained  the  relation  of  Romanism  and  Pix>te8tantism  to  the 
oaase  of  Hungarian  freedom.  . 

**  Eieht  hundred  and  fifty  yeaars  mo,  when  the  first  King  of  Hun^^ary,  St  Ste- 
ven, becoming  a  Christian  himself  converted  the  Hungarian  nation  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  the  Bimian  Catholic  cler|y  of  Germanv  whom  he  invited  to  assist 
him  in  his  pioua.  wofk.  They  did,  but  it  was  natural  that  the  pious  assistanoe 
hanpened  aiso  to  be  accompanied  by  some  worldly  designs.  Hun£»ry  offered  a 
.  wide  field  to^e  ambition  of  foreigners.  And  they  persuaded  the  King  to  ado^t 
a  curious  principle,  which  hp  laid  down  in  his  pohtical  testament ;  that  is,  that  it 
18  Hot  gooo,  when  tiie  people  of  a  country  is  but  of  one  extraction  and  speaks  but 
one  tongue.  There  was  yet  adopted  another  rule  y  that  is,  to  advise  the  language 


Christian,  spoke  not  the  Latin  of  course.  This  is  me  origin  of  that  fhtallty  1 
l^emocracy  did  not  develope  for  centuries  in  Hungary.  The  public  proceedings 
bavins  been  carried  on  inXatin,'the  laws  given  in  Latin,  the  people  were  excluded 
fiom  the  public  life.  Public  uistruotion  being  carried  on  in  Latm,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  being  agriculturers,  did  not  partake  in  it,  and  the  few  who,  out  of  the 
nnks  of  the  people,  partook  in  it,  became,  by  the  very  instruction,  severed  and 
slienftbed  ^m  tne  people's  interests.    This  dead  Latin  language,  introduced  into. 
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the  pablic  life  df  a  Imng  nation,  was  the  most  misohierotis  barrier  aeainst  lib-^ 
erty.  The  first  blow  to  it  was  stricken  by  the  Reformation.  The  Protestant 
Church,  introducing  the  national  language  mto  the  Divine  serrioes  became  a  me- 
dium to  the  development  of  liberty.  So  were  our  ancient;  struggles  for  religious 
liberty  always  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  poIitif»kl  rights.'' 

The  Cross  in  Italt.— A  late  writer  says-: 

"  In  Italy  the  crucifix  is  the  first  oliject  put  in  the  hands  of  the  child,  and  it 
wears  this  figure  upon  its  neck  as  an  amulet.  At  the  marriage  altar  the  nuptial 
rings  have  the  same  image  engraven  upon  them.  At  the  funeral  it  is  seen  again, 
and  finally  upon  the  tomb,  ffom  llie  cradle  to^e  grave  it  is  the  daily  emblem 
of  the  people.  In  approaching  a  city,  town,  or  hairnet  of  Italy,  the  first  object 
seen  in  the'sky  is  the  cross ;  it  eleams  upon  the  banners  of  her  armies,  cmd  glis* 
tens  upon  the  breasts  of  her' soldiers;  it  rises  upon  the  pinnacles  of  her  towers* 
and  looms  lipon  the  moonsidl-masts  of  her  navies.'' 

Another  writer  adds : 

<<  Alas  I  it  is  everywhere  but  in  the  people's  hearts.  The  symbol  arrests  the 
attention  on  every  side,  but  the  doctrine  or  the  cross  is  persecuted  out  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  a  symbol  of  redemption  through  the  blessed  Saviour,  but  a  per- 
verted, abused  symbol  of  b  great  system  of  superstition  and  imposture. 


C[iri0ttan   (Kreosari}. 


A  GOOD  MAN'S  CONVERSION. 

^  *^Mj  distress  of  mind  continued  for  about  three  months,  and  well  might  it 
have  continued  for  vears,  since  my  sins  were  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of 
my  bead,  or  than  the  sands  upon  the  sea-^hore ;  but  God  In  infinite  condescen- 
sion began  at  last  to  smile  upon  me,  and  to  giv&me  a' hope  of  acceptance  with 
him.  The  circumstances  attendant  on  this  were  very  peculiar.  My  efforts^  tO 
remedy  my  former  misdeeds  had  been  steadily  pu^ued,  and  in  a  manner  thai 
leaves  me  no  doubt  to  whose  gracious  assistance  they  were  owing ;  and,  in 
comparison  of  approving  myself  to  God  in  this  manner,  I  made  no  account  of 
shame,  or  loss,  or  anythmg  m  the  world ; .  and  if  I  could  have  practised  it  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  with  the  hope  iff  ultimate  benefit  to  myself  and  others,  I  think 
I  should  have  done  it  In  proportion  as  I  proceeded  in  this  work,  I  felf^  some- 
what of  hope  springing  up  in  my  mind ;  but  it  was  an  indistinct  kind  of  hope, 
founded  on  Gkxr  s  mercy  to  real  penitents.  But  in  Blaster  week,  as  I  was  reading 
Bishop  Wilson  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  met  with  an  expression  to  this  efiect:, 
'  That  the  Jews  knew  what  they^dia  when  they  transferred  their  sin  to  the  head 
of  their  offering.'  The  thought  rushed  into  my  mind.  What  I  may  I  transfer  all 
my  guilt  to  another  7  Has  God  pi^vided  an  offering  for  me,  that  I  may  lay  my 
sins  on  his  head  ?  then,  Qod  witling,  I  will  not  bear  them  on  my  own  seul  one 
moment  longer.  Accordingly  I  sought  to  lay  my  sins  upon  the  sacred  head  of 
Jesus ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  began  to  have  a  hope  of  mercy ;  on  the  Thursday 
that  hope  increased ;  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  it  became  more  strong,  and  on 
the  Sunday  morning  (Saster-day,  April  4,)  I  awoke  early  with  those  words  upon 
my  heart  and  lips,  '  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day ;  Ualleligah  I  Il^leliyah  I' 
From  that  hour  peaoe  flowed  in  rich  abundance  into  my  soul ;  and  at  the  Lord's 
table  in  our  chapel  I  had  the  sweetest  aocese  to  God  through  my  blessed  Saviour. 
[Bev,  Charles  Stmean. 
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A  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MINISTER  ON  ELECTION. 

**  I  remember  disi^utiBgwith  the  Dissenting  MiniBt6r  (in  a  friendly  way)  about 
the  doctrine  of  Election^  I  could  not  receive  the  doctrine  of  Election,  not  being 
able  to  separate  it  from  that  of  reprobation ;  but  I  was  not  iddlent  against  it, 
being  convinced  as  much  as  I  was  of  my  own  existence,  that,  whatever  others 
might  do,  I  mvself  should  no  more  have  loved  God  if  he  had  not  first  Ipved  me, 
or  tamed  to  (jod  if  he  had  not  by  his  free  and  sovereign  ffrace  turned  me,  than  a 
c$nnoih-ball  would  of  itself  return  to  the  orifice  from  "vnience  it  had  been  shot 
out  But  I  soon  learned  that  I  must  take  the  Scriptures  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
little  child,  and  be  content  to  receive  on  God's  testimony,  what  he  has  revealed, 
whether  I  can  unravel  all  the  difficulties  that  ma^  attend  it  or  not ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  respectme  the  truth  of  that  doctrine, 
nor  a  wish  (as  &r  as  I  know]  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  even  explain  how  it  is  tnat  I  move  my  finger,  and  therefore  I  am  content 
to  be  ignorant  of  innumerable  things  which  exceed,  not  only  my  wisdom,  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  universe.  For  this  disposition  of  mind' 
I  have  unbounded  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God ;  for  I  have  not  only  avoided 
many  perplexities  by  means  of  it,  but  actually  learned  much,  which  I  should 
otherwise  have  never  learned.  I  was  not  then  aware  that  this  simple  exercise 
of  fiiith  is  the  onlv  way  of  attaining  divine  knowledge  ;  but  I  now  see  it  is  so ; 
and  in  fact,  it  is  the  true  way  in  which  we  attain  human  knowledge  also ;  fbr 
the  child  receives  everything  first  upon  the  authority  of  his  teacher,  and  thus 
learns  the  very  first  rudiments  of  language ;  he  dpes  not  say.  How  do  I  knew 
that  a  by  si>ells  aikf  or,  that  this  is  the  nominative  case,  and  that  is  the  verb, 
and  that  it  is  the  accusative  case  that  is  governed  by  it?  No,  he  calls  things  a)i 
he  is  taught  to  call  them,  and  then,  in  due  time,  he  sees  that  these  thin^  are  not 
the  arbitrary  dictates  of  his  master,  but  that  they  of  necessity  appertain  to  lan- 
guage, and  exist  in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  and  thus  in  time  he  comes  to  see 
a  b^ty  and  propriety  in  things  which  were  at  first  tto  better  to  him  than 
senseless  jargon.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  way  in  which  we  should  reoeive 
instruction  from  God ;  and  if  we  wiU  do  so,  I  verily  believe,  that  we  shaU  in  due 
time  see  a  beauty  and  harmony  in  many  thmgs,  whif^h  the  pertinacious  advo- 
cates of  human  systems  can  never  understand.''-»[i2ev.  Chariu  Simeon. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

[Br.  Alexander's  last  Article  in  the  American  Messenger.] 

^  "  Beloved  youth,  when  I,  wiio  am  old,  look  upon  your  condition,  I  cannot  but 
pity  yon.  I  do  not  envy  yourgwty  and  pleasure.  The  cup  which  you  hold  in 
your  hand  is  inebriating,  it  is  poisoned.  The  pleasures  which  you  are  seeking 
are  **  the  pleasures  of  sin,'^  which  are  short-lived,  unsatisfactory,  and  leave  a 
sting  behind.  Many  are  cut  down  like  the  flower  of  the  field  in  the  midst  of 
their  earthly  career.  Oh  how  n^my  are  hurried  away  in  an  unprepared  state  t 
Many  others,  whdn  the  season  of  youthful  ptyetv  and  thoughtlessness  is  past, 
are  visited  with  sore  afflictions,  in  the  suffenng  of  which,  all  their  former  pleas- 
ures are  forgotten,  and  often  imbittered  by  the  reflection  that  they  were  sinful 
pleasures  or  were  mixed  vnth  tan.  Remorse  for  the  sins  ofvouth  is  an  unwel- 
eome  visitant,  l)ut  one  which  cannot  easily  be  shi^en  off.  When  afBictions  are 
sanctified  they  become  real  blessings.  Imt  many  suffer,  who,  instead  of  being 
ttade  better,  are  made  worse  by  all  their  sufferings.  They  become  impatient 
and  murmur  at  the  dispensations  of  God  towards  them,  as  though  they  were  pun- 
ished more  than  their  sins  deserved.  - 
^  Oh,  young  man,  permit  me  to  <»11  your  attenti<m  to  your  BonTn  salvation. 


M  C%HMm  !Breaiurjf.  [Fek 

ThiB  you  oaimot  but, know  10  yoar  great»  your  highest  interest.  And  why  do 
you  neglect  it  7  Why  do  you  put  far  off  the  evil  day  T  Tour  continuance  on 
earth  is  altogether  unoertam.  Prepare,  I  beseech  you,  to  meet  .your  God.  **  Be- 
hold, now  is  the  accepted  time*  now  is  the  day  of  salyation.' '  You  will  lose 
nothing  but  be  gr#at  gainers,  by  ^Tins  your  hearts  to  God  in  the  days  of  your 
youth.    '  Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  oaths  are  peaoe.' 

**  A  good  conscienoe^and  a  liveljr  hope  of  everlasting  life,  are  the  purest  souroei 
of  joy  upon  earth.  When  aflUction  faQs  upon  the  pious — and  they  are  not 
exempt — there  is  a  sracious  promise  that  it  wiH  be  for  their  good ;  yea,  that  it 
will  work  out  for  them  an  '  exceeding  and  eternal  weieht  of  glory.'  Let  the 
summons  of  death  come  when  it  will,  they  are  rdady.  Tne  day  of  death  to  sudi 
is  finr  bettor  than  the  day  of  their  birth. 

Young  man,  as  you  have  but  one  short  life  to  live  upon  earth,  have  Tou  no  de- 
sire ^t  it  should  be  occupied  in  doing  good  T  Are  you  willing,  at  the  last  ao> 
count,  which  all  must  give,  to  be  in  the  class  of  those  who  have  lived  to  no  good 
puq>ose,  who  have  done  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  their  race  ?  You  say  thai 
you  intend  to  be  relieious  hereamr.  What  a  delusion  I  £vil  habits  will  grow 
with  your  age,  sinful  desires  will  not  be  lessened  but  increased  by  indulgence. 
Old  age,  if  you  are  peimitted  to  reach  it,  will  find  you  a  hardened  sinner ;  your 
conscience  seared,  and  all  j^our  habits  of  iniqmty  confirmed.  Oh,  could  you 
hear  ^e  wailinxs  of  a  multitude  of  souls  now  in  hell,  methinks  their  lamenta» 
tion  would  bewat  they  procrastinated  attention  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
Why  will  you  run  the  aangerous  risk  T  Consider  that  etomal  life  and  eternal 
death  are  now  set  before  you :  and  God  calls  on  you  to  choose  which  you  will 
have.''  A,  A., 


QUESTIONS  FOR  CHURCH  MEMBERS  AND  CHURCH  OFFICB  RS. 

1.  Is  your  diurch  prosperous  in  its  spiritual  eonoems  T  Are  the  members 
lively  and  growing  Christians,  and  do  they  h»ep  themselves  nnspotted  from  the. 
world? 

2.  Among  the  multitude,  who  are  not  in  oonmiunion,  are  there  any  serious 
inquirers  T  Is  there  any^  evidence  that  the  word  is  heard  by  such  with  profit ;  or 
are  such  generally  careless  and  unconcerned  about  their  salvation  T 

3.  Have  you  a  weekly  lecture  and  prayer-meetinj^  and  how  are  they  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  church?  Ana  on  that  evening  in  which  Christians  have 
agreed  to  pray  in  concert  for  the  conyersion  of  the  world,  is  there  a  flail  attend- 
ance,  and  an  evident  spirit  of  importunate  prayer  ? 

4.  Is  your  pastor  so  well  provided  for  that  he  is  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  worldly  cares  and  pursuite  fbr  the  support  of  his  family  ? 

'  5.  Are  the  contnbutions  of  your  church  liberal?    Considering  the  wealth  of 
the  members,  do  they  really  give  as  God  has  prospered  them  ? 

6.  Are  catechetical  instructions  faithfully  and  frequently  given ;  and  are  the 
youth  able  to  answer  when  questioned,  as  those  who  are  oarefbUy  instroeted 
by  their  parento? 

7.  Are  papers  containing  religious  intelligence  circulated  among  the  people; 
and  do  they  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  news  respecting  th^  extension  of  the 
Church,  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  ? 

8.  Have  you  any  youth  in  a  course  w  learning  fef  the  holj  ministry  ?  And 
does  your  church  supijort  one  or  more  candidates  for  the  mimstry,  while  pursm- 
ine  a  course  of  education  prep&ratoiy  to  preadttng  the  gospel? 

9.  Are  the  members  of  your  church  sil  at  peaee  wi£  <me  another,  and  with 
others  ?    And  is  brotherly  love  fervent  and  increasing  more  and  more? 

10.  Have  you  on  foot  any  plan  for  the  instmetion  of  the  destitute  in  your  vi- 
cinity who  do  not  belong  to  your  communion? 


1; 
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11.  Do  Ibe  officen  of  the  churoh  ud  Hieir  jpastor  in  fpmng  intlnoAioa,  ia  Tif> 
itingthe  sick,  and  in  reproving  and  restraining  vice? 

12.  Are.  there  among  yon  any  persons  of  leisure,  male  er  female,  who  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  promoting  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
peoole? 

1^.  Are  there  any  tattlers  or  biisybodiei  in  yo^  sodety,  who,  by  tale-bea^ 

:,  are  the  occasion  of  strife  T 

4.  How  is  the  Sabbath  observed  Iq  your  place  hj  the  families  connected  with 
your  church  ?  And  are  v6ii  annoyed  by  tli^  intrusion  of  strangers  into  your 
town  or  village  on  that  holv  day  T 

15.  Are  the  heads  of  ramilies  in  the  habit  <^  keeping  tip  £unily  worship, 
morning  and  evening  T 

16.  In  what  state  is  fiunOy  government  amtrnjo;  you  ?  Are  young  men  sober* 
minded ;  and  the  young  women  also,  are  they  diMveet,  modest,  industrious,  and 
obedient  to  parents? 

17.  Are  there  any  pestiferous  doctrines  preached  or  otherwise  inculcated 
among  you ;  and  are  the  young  iu  the  habit  of  attending  the  discourses  of  &lse 
teachers,  and  are  pernicious  Ix^ks  or  papers  in  circulation  among  you  ? 

18.  Aje  there  among  you  haunts  m  vice,  where  men  meet  to  drink  and  ca- 
roose,  and  where  the  youuf  are  drawn  on  to  their  ruin  ?  And  does  the  church 
resolutely  oppose  these  evils,  and  exercise  a  salutary  discipline  on  its  own  mem- 
bers? J     ■  > 

Let  every  reader  reflect  on  what  is  suggested  by  the  above  questions.      A.  A. 


Sm  MATTHEW  HALE'S  OPINION  OF  THE  SABBATti. 

Six  days  the  Gk>d  of  heaven  hath  allowed  us  for  our  ordinary  actions ;  and  he 
is  no  hard  master  that  reterves  but  a  seventh  as  a  tribute  o(  the  time  he  lends 
Qs;  especially  considering  this,  day  he  reserves,  he  reserves  it  for  our  advan- 
tsffB  more  than  for  his  own. 

For  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  we  never  spend  any  time,  with  better  husbandry, 
and  more  advantage  to  ourselves,  than  that  time  we  spend  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  to  his  honour,  and  according  to  his  will ;  and  that  man  is  very  ill-natured  that 
thinks  it  much  to  consecrate  one  day  of  seven  to  the  special  service  and  honour  of 
him  that  doth  not  onlv  lend  him  the  seventh  to  live,  but  the  other  six  to  his  or- 
dinary use  and  employments.  I  will  acquaint  you  with  a  truth,  that  above 
forty  years'  experience  and  strict  observation  of  myself  hath  assuredly  taudit  me. 
I  have  been  near  fifty  years  a  man  as  much  conversant  in  business,  and  that  of 
moment  and  importance,  as  most  men,  and  I  will  assure  you,  I  was  never  under 
any  Inclination  to  fanaticism,  enthusiasm,  or  superstition.  In  all  this  time  I 
have  most  industriously  observed  in  myself  and  my  concerns  these  three  things* 

First:  That  whensoever  I  have  <  undertaken  any  secular  business  upon  we 
Lord's  Day  (which  was  not  absolutelv  and  indispensably  necessary)  that  busi- 
ness never  prospered  or  succeeded  weU  with  me.  Nay,  if  I  had  set  myself  that 
day  but  to  forecast  or  design  any  temporal  business  to  be  done  or  fver&rmed  af- 
terwards— ^though  such  forecast  were  just  and  honest,  and  had  as  fair  a  prospect 
M  could  possibly  be  expected,  yet  I  have  been  always  disappointed  in  the  effect- 
ing of  it  or  in  the  success  of  it,  so  that  it  grew  almost  proverbial  wiiii  me,  when 
tty  importuned  me  to  any  secular  business  that  day,  to  answer  them,  that  if 
they  expected  it  to  succeed  amiss,  then  they  might  desire  my  undertaking  it 
n[K)n  that  day.  And  this  was  so  certain  an  observation  to  me,  that  I  feared  to 
think  of  any  secular  business  that  day^  because  the  resolutions  then  taken  would 
he  unsuccessful  or  disappointed. 

Secondly  \  That  always  the  more  oloselv  I  appUed  myself  to  the  duties  of  the 
lord's  day,  the  more  happy  and  successful  were  mr  employments  of  the  week 
following,  so  that  I  ooula  from  the  strict  or  loose  observation  of  this  day,  take 
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a  just  prospect  and  troe  caloiilation  of  my  tempora}  snooess  in  the  ensning 
week. 

Thirdly :  Though  my  hands  and  mind  haye  been  as  full  of  secular  business, 
both  before  and  since  I  was  a  judge,  as,  it  may  be,  any  man's  in  England,  yet  I 
nerer  wanted  time,  in  my  six  days,  to  ripen  and  fit  myself  for  the  employments 
and  business  I  had  to  do,  tiiougn  I  borrowed  not  one  minute  from  the  Lord's 
day  to  prepare  for  it  by  study  or  otherwise. 

ISut,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  had  at  any  time  borrowed  fh>m  this  day  any  time 
for  my  secular  employments,  I  found  it  did  farther  me  less  than  if  I  haa  let  it 
.alone;  and  thererore  when  some  years'  experience,  upon  a  most  attentiye  and 
vigilant  observation,  had  given  me  this  instruction,  I  grew  peremptorily  resolved 
never  in  this  kind  to  make  a  breach  upon  the  Lord's  day,  which  I  have  strictly 
observed  now  for  above  thirty  years.  This  relation  is  most  certainly  and  ex- 
perimentally true,  and  hath  been  declared  by  me  to  hundreds  of  persons ;  and 
now  I  declare  it  to  you,  to  make  the  better  impressions  upon  yon  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say. 


A  TABUST  TO  HENRY  MAKTYN. 

[Erected  in  Trinity  Charoh,  Cambridge.] 

This  Tablit 

is  erected  to  the  Memory  of 

The  Rev.  HENRY  MARTYN,  B.D., 

Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 

and  two  years  Curate  of  this  Parish. 

He  gained  by  his  talents  the  highest  Academical  honors ; 

but  counting  all  loss  forCnaisr, 

he  left  his  Native  Country,  and  went  into  the  East, 

as  a  Chaplain  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 

There,  having  faithfUly  done  the  work  of  an  Evangelist, 

In  preaching  the  Gospel  of  a  Crudlled  R^eemer, 

in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  LanguageSy 

and  in  defending  the  Christian  Faith  in  the  heart  of  Persia 

against  the  united  talents  of  the  most  learned  Mahometans, 

he  died  at  Tokat  on  the  16th  of  October,  1812, 

in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age. 

The  chief  monuments  which  he  left  of  his  piety  and  talents  are 

Translations  of  the  New  Testament 

into  the  Hindostannee  and  Persian  Languages ; 

and  "  by  these  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 


« Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvettf 
that  He  will  tend  forth  laborert  into  Sit  harvett. 
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BELLARMINE'S  FIRST  MARK  OP  A  CHURCH. 

The  Cardinal  says  that  the  first  mark  of  the  true  Church  is  that 
it  is  called  Catholic  and  Christian.  This  is  very  strange.  How 
can  two  names  of  very  diflferent  signification  constitute  one  mark  ? 
If  they  at  all  point  out  the  true  Church,  they  must  each  do  it,  and 
so  each  of  them  is  a  mark,  and  thus  his  first  mark  is  converted  into 
two. 

But  the  Church  of  God  was  not  called  by  either  of  these  names 
for  more  than  four  thousand  years  after  its  organization.  The  Church 
of  Christ,  founded  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  was  not  called  Chris- 
tian for  at  least  fourteen  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  xi. 
26.  Yet  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  a  true  Church  as  Papists 
admit.  Indeed  she  was  the  mother  of  all  Christian  Churches.  This 
mark,  the  Christian  name,  does  not  then  essentially  belong  to  a  true 
Church.  The  first  Church  planted  by  the  apostles  lacked  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  so  it  is  no  mark,  for  a  true  mark  is  inseparable  from 
the  thing  which  it  points  out. 

Nw  is  the  name  Catholic  a  mark.  For  catholic  means  universal, 
and  no  individual  church  can  be  universal.  It  is  an  absurdity  to 
say  so.  Universal  comprehends  all  particulars.  Roman  Catholic 
18  as  great  a  solecism  as  particular  universal.  Moreover,  Bellarmine 
professes  to  draw  his  marks  of  a  church  from  the  Scriptures.  He 
says :  Deducimtis  notas  ecclense  ex  Scripturis.  But  the  word  catho' 
lie  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  at  all.  By  nis  own  admission,  then,  this 
name  is  no  mark  of  a  church.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  seen  that 
God  has  nowhere  given  the  name  catholic  to  any  church  in  any 
age.  Where  did  any  one  get  it  ?  It  may  not  be  easy  to  tell.  It 
is  certainly  found  in  several  early  creeds,  but  it  is  always  used  there 
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not  as  a  distinctive  appellation  of  those  who  cling  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  but  as  a  general  characteristic  of  the  Christian  Church,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  Jewish  Church,  which  was  national. 

But  how  idle  it  must  be  to  make  a  name  a  mark  of  anything. 
It  is  no  mark  of  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  that  they  are  called  by  these 
names.  They  have  their  marks,  call  them  by  what  name  you  please. 
Names  may  be  changed  at  pleasure ;  attributes  and  qualities  adhere. 
This  is  as  true  of  churches  as  of  animals.  Besides,  innumerable 
sects  of  errorists  have  often  set  up  earnest  claims  to  be  counted 
Catholics.  They  have  called  themselves  so.  And  every  class  of 
heretics  in  this  country  now  claim  to  be  Christian,  even  Unitarians, 
TJniversalists,  and  Swedenborgians.  Yea,  there  is  a  sect  that 
refuses  any  other  name  than  that  of  C%mtians.  But  these  claims 
are  all  idle.  Many  a  base  hearted  man  has  borne  the  name  of 
George  Washington,  many  a  coward  has  been  called  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  many  a  vile  sinner  has  borne  the  name  of  Peter,  Paul,  John, 
James,  Luther,  Calvin,  Wesley  or  Whitefield. 

But  Bellarmine  says,  that  sects  have  always  borne  the  names  of 
their  founders.  In  this  he  speaks  unadvisedly.  The  Gnostics,  the 
Acephali,  the  Patri-passians,  and  many  others,  derived  their  names 
not  from  their  founders  at  all.  So  true  is  it  that  when  men  take 
a  wrong  position,  they  are  forced  to  make  their  facts  as  they  go 
along.  ^ 

But  nothing  is  easier  than  for  bodies  of  men  to  get  any  name 
they  please  to  assume.  The  great  body  of  mankind  always  seem 
ready  to  yield  this  point.  The  Arians  for  a  long  time  secured  the 
name  Catholic  to  themselves.  Indeed  Augustin  says :  "  All  here- 
tics wish  themselves  to  be  called  Catholics."  And  it  is  the  custom 
of  polite  men  always  to  call  bodies  of  men  by  the  titles  they  prefer, 
provided  they  can  do  so  without  conceding  any  principle. 

The  Scriptures  speak  on  this  subject  with  great  clearness.  Thus 
in  Rev.  iii.  1,  Christ  says  to  the  church  in  Sardis,  "  Thou  hast  a 
name  that  thou  livest,  but  art  dead ;"  or  in  the  Doway  Bible,  "  Thou 
hast  the  name  of  being  alive,  and  thou  art  dead."  If  a  church, 
fallen  into  such  deadness,  could  still  maintain  the  repute  of  being  full 
of  life,  how  easy  must  it  be  to  retain  a  mere  appellation,  the  import 
of  which  is  perhaps  not  understood  by  one  person  in  twenty.  In 
the  days  of  Isaiah,  the  high  authorities  of  the  Jewish  people  made 
the  very  largest  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  won  for  themselves  the 
general  consent  of  those  aroimd  them.  But  in  the  10th  verse  of 
the  1st  chapter,  God  addresses  them  as  "the  rulers  of  Sodom,"  and 
their  blind  dupes  as  the  "people  of  Gomorrah."  Paul  states  the 
same  in  Rom.  ii.  17,  "  Behold,  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest 
in  the  law,"  &c.  Yet  he  says  these  very  people  brought  great  con- 
tempt on  true  religion:  "The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among 
the  Gentiles  through  you,"  v.  24.  It  has  always  been  true  that  all 
are  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel.  In  Christ's  day  the  Jews  cried, 
"  We  be  Abraham's  seed."  To  such  he  said,  "If  ye  were  Abra- 
ham's children,  ye  would  do  the  works  of  Abraham."  John  viii.  33, 
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39.  And  in  Rev.  ii.  9,  we  read  of  some  who  "  say  they  are  Jews, 
and  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan.*' 

Indeed,  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  basest  men  and  things  often 
bear  the  best  names  ?  One  of  the  grand  devices  of  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  men's  souls,  is  to  pass  oflF  all  wickedness  under  specious 
pretences.  Supposing  a  name  to  be  significant,  the  question  still 
arises,  Is  it  worthily  borne  and  fitly  given  ? 

But  some  one  may  say  that  the  name  Catholic  is  to  be  taken,  not 
as  a  mere  word  of  appellation,  but  as  embracing  the  thing  signified, 
and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  universal  church.  This  is  sim- 
ply  begging  the  question.  Cyril  says  the  church  is  called  catholic 
because  she  teaches  in  a  catholic  manner  and  perfectly  all  the  doc- 
trines which  men  are  bound  to  know.  Let  the  Church  of  Rome  do 
this,  and  we  will  have  no  more  contest  with  her  about  her  name  or 
anything  else.  But  as  long  as  she  teaches  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  subverts  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
makes  void  the  law  of  God  by  her  traditions,  and  persecutes  the  true 
people  of  God  wherever  she  has  the  power,  she  is  not  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  should  the  term  be  unwisely  conceded,  she  will  still  be 
the  harlot,  the  mother  of  abominations,  the  woman  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  Saints.  W.  S.  P. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


The  cause  of  foreign  missions  occupies  a  prominent  place  among 
the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  Some  would  perhaps  say,  that 
it  shares  too  largely  in  the  pecuniary  contributions  of  the  churches. 
It  has  to  contend,  however,  with  no  formal  opposition ;  but  it  has 
reason,  if  it  be  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  complain  of.  great  neglect. 
Many  do  nothing  for  it,  and  seem  to  care  little  about  it.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  our  churches  make  no  contributions  for  its  support.  Most 
of  these  have  ministers  who  rank  deservedly  high  for  piety.  In  most 
of  the  churches,  there  are  members  who  take  but  Uttle  interest  in 
the  subject.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  painful  to  those  who  regard  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church. 
Arc  they  mistaken  in  their  views  of  this  work  ?  Is  theirs  a  zeal 
without  knowledge  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  they  discover  this  the  better. 
If  on  the  other  hand  they  are  sustained  by  the  word,  the  providence, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  may  use  the  greater  confidence  in  plead- 
ing with  their  Christian  brethren  for  their  co-operation,  and  may 
themselves  go  forward  with  a  full  persuasion  that  their  labour  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

A  statement  of  the  reasons  for  engaging  in  the  missionary  work, 
however  briefly  made,  should  include : — 

I.  The  Commandment  of  our  Lord:  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
*nd  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
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Tliis  commandment  could  not  be  more  comprehensive;  and  we 
learn  from  the  promise  accompanying  it,  that  it  could  not  be  of  more 
permanent  obligation.  It  was  given  to  the  church,  when  the  num- 
ber of  her  ministers  and  members  was  but  small,  and  when  the  greater 
part  of  their  native  land  was  far  from  being  Christian.  It  was 
understood  by  them  as  requiring  foreign  missionary  labours ;  their 
example  interprets  their  belief. 

This  law  is  inscribed  on  the  commission  of  every  minister  of  the 
gospel.  Its  obligation  rests  on  each  member  of  the  church.  It  may 
be  obeyed  directly,  by  literally  going  forth  as  a  foreign  missionary; 
or  if,  after  fair  and  full  inquiry,  this  is  found  to  be  impracticable, 
then  it  may  be  obeyed  indirectly  by  aiding  others  thus  to  go  forth. 
If  neither  of  these  things  is  done,  then  this  law  is  not  obeyed.  Nor 
can  we  understand  how  obedience  can  be  refused  to  this  command- 
ment, on  any  grounds  that  would  not  justify  disobedience  to  the 
commandment,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  or  to  any  other 
law  of  Christ. 

That  this  commandment  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  is  manifest 
on  the  face  of  the  world  and  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  seems 
strange,  indeed,  that  so  plain  a  law  as  this  should  have  been  so  gene- 
rally neglected  by  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer.  Urquhart's  com- 
parison is  a  striMng  one.  Substituting  famDiar  names  it  is  this : 
Suppose  this  commandment  to  be  restricted  to  the  United  States. 
After  1800  years,  nearly  all  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  are 
found  clustered  together  in  some  of  the  lower  wards  of  New  York ; 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  ministers  are  there  crowded  together,  jost- 
ling one  another,  some  of  them  having  nothing  to  do.  A  few  sta- 
tions are  occupied  in  the  vast  interior,  with  two  or  three  ministers 
at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  large  cities,  and  a  few  more  at 
distant  posts  on  the  lakes  of  the  north  and  the  great  rivers  of  the 
West  and  south;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  not  even 
heard  of  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  such  a  case,  and  it 
is  the  case  of  the  world  and  the  church  at  this  hour,  what  does  this 
law  of  Christ  require  of  his  people,  and  especially  of  his  servants  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  ? 

II.  The  cause  of  missions  is  closely  connected  with  the  religious 
experience  of  Christians.  It  is  a  work  that  results  directly  from  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  leaven ;  it  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed ;  it  is  diffusive,  not  stationary.  The  grace  of  God  in  the  heart 
tends  continually  to  sanctification — to  perfection.  It  tends  equally 
to  evangelistic  action:  "We  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak.*' 
When  the  people  of  God  are  most  sensible  of  their  own  spiritual 
wants,  and  see  most  of  the  glory  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  precisely 
such  as  they  need,  and  are  most  deeply  impressed  with  eternal  things, 
then  are  they  best  prepared  to  pray  and  to  labour  for  the  salvation 
of  their  fellow  men.  And  in  proportion  to  the  grace  given  unto 
them  will  be  the  measure  of  their  zeal.  They  cannot  look  on  the 
heathen,  perishing  in  their  sins,  and  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
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Redeemer,  •without  being  moved  with  compassion  towards  them. 
They  cannot  think  of  the  reign  of  Satan  over  such  mtdtitudes,  with- 
out praying  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  with  its  peace,  pureness, 
and  heavemy  hopes,  might  soon  be  set  up  in  Africa,  China,  India — 
everywhere.  They  cannot  compare  or  contrast  their  own  happy 
condition  with  that  of  the  heathen,  without  asking  how  would  they 
insh  the  Chinese  to  do  unto  them,  if  they  were  heathens  and  the 
Chinese  Christians  ? 

III.  The  Providence  of  0-od  should  he  considered.  In  our  day 
the  providential  calls  to  the  work  of  evangelization  are  truly  re* 
markable. 

See  the  doors  open  almost  everywhere  amongst  the  tribes  and 
nations  that  are  not  Christian.  Consider  the  events  which  have 
placed  hundreds  of  millions  of  heathens  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian nations.  See  the  Christian  minister  peacefully  preaching  the 
gospel  in  the  heart  of  India.  Mark  the  improved  methods  of  travel- 
ling and  conveying  knowledge  between  diflTerent  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  more  difficult  to  send  missionaries  than  to  send  merchants 
to  Calcutta  or  Canton.  The  missionary  can  go  to  Africa  as  readily 
as  the  slave-trader.  Why  should  the  children  of  the  devil  be  more 
watchful  to  use  God's  providence  for  their  wicked  designs,  than  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  to  use  it  for  the  glory  of  their  Lord  ?  Im- 
mensely greater  sums  of  money,  and  far  greater  numbers  of  agents, 
are  employed  under  the  nominally  Christian  influence,  to  send  opium, 
ardent  spirits,  and  other  pernicious  things  into  the  midst  of  heathen 
nations,  than  have  ever  yet  been  employed  by  the  Church  in  sending 
the  gospel  to  them. 

"We  cannot  enlarge  on  this  head,  and  yet  we  should  not  omit  to 
notice,  as  a  most  favourable  providence  towards  the  missionary  cause, 
the  efficient  organization  of  Christians  for  its  advancement.  The 
organization  of  our  own  Church  for  this  object  secures  efficiency 
and  thorough  responsibility  of  operations,  while  it  afibrds  to  every 
member  of  our  body  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  work. 
The  contribution  of  a  few  cents  by  a  child  in  Wisconsin,  or  by  a 
servant  in  Alabama,  can  be  expended  directly  for  the  instruction  in 
the  way  of  life  of  an  African  or  a  Siamese.  Our  feeblest  churches 
enjoy  the  privilege  equally  with  our  strongest,  of  labouring  in  fields 
that  are  white  unto  the  harvest.  Thus  in  many  cases  the  Hindus 
and  the  Chinese  are  really  more  our  neighbours,  (Luke  x.  29 — 37,) 
than  many  of  those  who  dwell  with  us  in  the  same  streets;  and  thus 
we  may  engage  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  though  we  do  not 
leave  our  own  countnr. 

ly.  The  Spirit  of  Q-od  hears  witness  to  this  cause.  The  special 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  attended  the  labours  of  the  foreign 
missionary. 

We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  grace  given  by  the  blessed  Spirit  to  our 
missionary  brethren,  enabling  many  choice  ministers,  and  many  be- 
loved women,  to  leave  their  bright  prospects  and  their  endeared  homes 
in  Christian  lands,  to  take  up  their  abode  amongst  an  ignorant  and 
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debased  people,  and  there  to  be  happy  in  their  self-denying  work. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit.  But  we  ask  our  readers 
to  look  at  a  different  view  of  his  work.  Go  out  to  Ningpo,  or  to 
Allahabad,  or  to  Kowetah,  and  see  the  sinner  convinced,  directed  to 
the  Lamb  of  God,  finding  pea<5e  in  believing,  witnessing  a  good  con- 
fession in  baptism,  sitting  at  the  communion  table,  living  a  Christian 
life,  and  it  may  be  dying  in  the  joyful  hope  of  heaven.  You  see 
all  this  in  the  case  of  those  "who  sometimes  were  far  off,"  and  with 
a  warm  and  delighted  heart  you  recognize  the  work  of  the  same 
good  Spirit  of  all  grace,  who  has  led  your  own  soul  to  the  Saviour. 
*'It  is  the  work  of  God!"  is  your  conviction. 

If  so,  let  no  Christian,  let  no  church,  regard  this  work  with  indif- 
ference. 

If  so,  again,  let  no  doubts  be  entertained  of  its  final  and  glorious 
success. 

Other  views  of  this  cause  might  be  presented,  and  objections  might 
be  considered.  But  if  there  be  light  and  grace,  the  objections  will 
disappear  like  mists  before  the  rising  sun.  And  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  consider  the  relations  of  this  work  to  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  our  congregations  at  home ;  its  influence  on  the  character  and 
future  usefulness  of  our  children ;  its  connection  with  nearly  all  our 
organizations  of  benevolence,  to  which  it  affords  scope  for  the  largest 
development ;  its  aspect  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist,  the  scho- 
lar, and  the  statesman;  its  motives  and  its  means,  as  showing  its 
Divine  character  and  as  an  earnest  of  its  final  triumph.  These  and 
other  topics  we  must  leave  in  abeyance.  And  we  here  conclude  by 
expressing  our  gratitude  to  God,  that  he  has  inclined  and  enabled  us 
as  a  Church  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  that  he  has  granted  such  a  measure  of  encouragement 
and  success  to  our  foreign  missions.  IcsA. 


CAUSES  OF  FAILURES  IN  BUSINESS. 

An  excellent  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine  enumerates  the  following 
causes  of  failure  among  men  of  business :  1.  The  leading  one  is  an 
ambition  to  be  rich — ^by  grasping  too  much,  it  defeats  itself.  2.  An- 
other cause  is  aversion  to  labour.  3.  The  third  cause  is  an  impa- 
tient desire  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  before  the  right  to  them 
has  been  acquired  in  any  way.  4.  Another  cause  arises  from  the 
want  of  some  deeper  principle  for  the  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong,  than  reference  merely  to  what  is  established  as  honour- 
able in  the  society  in  which  one  happens  to  live. 
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THE  DARK  RIVER. 

And  is  the  river  dark  ?    Nay,  think  not  so ; 

The  "  brightness  of  his  glory"  sends  its  light 

Across  the  waters,  op'ning  to  our  view 

The  heav'n-built  walls  of  new  Jerusalem. 

Why  is  it  then,  when  wandering  o'er  this  earth, 

So  ofl  the  child  of  God  affrighted  starts, 

When  but  a  glimpse  of  Jordan  meets  his  eye  ? 

Wherefore  shrink  back  and  long  once  more  to  trace 

The  weary  steps  of  life,  rather  than  feel 

Its  waves  rise  round  him  ?    The  mists  of  earth, 

Overcloud  that  stream,  rising  from  gardens  fair, 

As  well  as  marshes  dark  with  deepest  crimes. 

T'is  PAiTH  dispels  the  clouds. 

Then,  though  timid  as  the  £Etwn,  e'en  woman 

Stands  courageous  on  the  brink,  rejoicing 

When  the  summons  come  to  call  her  home. 

Wherefore,  0  wherefore  fear  when  Jesus  stands, 

To  welcome  us  to  bliss  ? — not  such  as  earth 

Affords,  but  that  which  eye  not  vet  hath  seen, 

Nor  ear  hath  heard,  nor  heart  of  man  conceived. 

'Tis  heavenly  bliss  which  Jesus  gives,  and  aught  from  him 

Is  happiness.    Then  let  not  that  dark  stream 

Cast  shadows  o'er  thy  soul ;  ever  let  faith 

Look  far  beyond  its  clouds  to  him  who  bids 

Thee  plunge  within  its  wave.  Chloi. 


ON  THE  CEREMONIAL  LAW. 

The  Mosaic  law  has  been  divided  into  the  Moral,  the  Political,  and 
the  Ceremonial.  The  Moral  law,  which  respects  our  duty  to  God 
and  our  neighbour,  has  been  universally  acknowledged  just  and  holy. 
The  Political,  which  respects  the  civil  government  of  the  Jews,  has 
been  generally  esteemed,  even  by  unbelievers,  suited  to  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  that  people.  But  the  Ceremonial  law,  which 
prescribed  the  sacred  rites  to  be  used  in  Divine  worship,  and  which 
contained  many  rules  concerning  the  difference  of  meats,  clothing, 
purifications,  and  other  things  apparently  trivial,  has  been  seized 
with  avidity  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  as  a  proper  subject  for 
indecent  and  impious  witticism. 

Candour  and  honesty  required  that  these  opposers  should  have 
considered  the  difference  of  time,  climate,  and  state  of  society,  before 
they  formed  a  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  cere- 
monial observance.  Also,  when  they  saw  laws  of  a  peculiar  and 
singular  nature,  thev  should  have  laboriously  examined  the  history 
of  tnat  period,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  people,  to  learn  whether 
they  could  not  discover  some  wise  reason  for  these  regulations.  But 
instead  of  this  they  ignorantly  and  authoritatively  decide,  and  con- 
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temptuously  exclaim — "  How  worthy  of  God  is  this  code  which  re- 
quires only  the  most  trivial  matters ;  which  gravely  forbids  the  people 
to  wear  a  particular  kind  of  dress,  and  to  plough  in  a  certain  man- 
ner ;  which  prohibits  fish  without  scales,  and  other  articles  of  food ; 
which  gives  such  a  variety  of  injunctions  concerning  heifers,  and 
Bcape-goats,  and  other  things  of  equal  consequence !" 

To  prove  that  such  remarks  are  as  foolish  as  they  are  wicked,  we 
need  only  inquire  into  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Ceremonial  law. 
We  shall  find  the  intent  of  it  worthy  of  God,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed for  its  accomplishment  wise,  benevolent  and  proper. 

1.  One  great  end  of  the  Ceremonial  law  was  to  preserve  the  Jew% 
from  idolatry.  At  the  time  when  they  were  separated  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar people  of  God,  idolatry  had  almost  banished  from  the  earth  a 
belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  crimes  and  super- 
stitions which  always  attend  such  worship  had  well  nigh  eradicated 
the  sentiment  of  virtue  from  the  human  heart.  Almost  every  object 
in  nature  was  worshipped  except  the  great  Creator.  All  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  its  plants,  its  beasts,  its  reptiles ;  all  the  luminaries 
of  the  heavens ;  all  the  passions  and  vices  of  men  had  their  shrines 
and  their  worshippers.  The  most  polished  nations,  as  well  as  the  most 
rude,  were  infected  with  this  contagion;  and  Egypt,  though  the 
mother  of  arts,  and  the  nurse  of  the  sciences,  had  exceeded  all  other 
lands  in  the  multitude  and  vileness  of  its  divinities.  God,  compassion- 
ating the  situation  of  man,  interposed  to  prevent  the  progress  of  idola- 
try, and  selected  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  depository  of  his  truths. 
This  nation,  however,  notwithstanding  the  revelations  which  God  made 
to  it,  showed  a  strong  propensity  to  that  adoration  of  false  gods  which 
they  had  seen  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  practised  by  every  other 
people  upon  earth.  To  restrain  them  from  this  crime  some  power- 
ful barrier  was  needed.  The  Ceremonial  law  was  this  barrier.  All 
its  precepts  were  admirably  adapted  to  this  end,  and  the  choice  of 
them  displays  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  By  putting  a  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  it  efiFectually  prevented  that 
familiar  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  which  would  have  endan- 
gered the  virtue  of  the  Jews.  They  could  not,  without  peril,  have 
mingled  with  idolaters,  listened  to  their  maxims,  and  observed  their 
practices.  What  then  could  be  wiser  than  the  law  concerning  meats 
and  drinks,  which  effectually  prevented  such  intercourse  ?  No  inti- 
macy could  be  formed  between  those  whose  religious  principles  pre- 
vented them  from  sitting  down  at  the  same  table. 

Had  the  prescribed  rites  been  fewer  or  less  attractive,  they  might 
have  been  seduced  by  the  pomp  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  have  failed 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  religion.  But  that  multitude  of 
observances  which  constantly  engaged  their  time,  and  interested  their 
feelings,  made  their  religion  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  them  less 
liable  to  apostatize.  There  was  a  dignity  and  grandeur  attached  to 
their  worship  of  which  we  can  have  but  a  faint  conception.  Jehovah, 
the  invisible  God  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  was  their  king.  A 
throne  was  prepared  for  him  between  the  cherubims,  over  the  ark  of 
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the  covenant,  where  lie  sat  and  held  andience  with  his  ministers. 
The  exalted  privilege  of  having  such  a  ruler,  and  of  being  regarded 
with  such  favour,  elevated  them  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth ;  an  idea  which  we  find  them  dwelling  upon  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction. Their  priests  were  not  only  the  ministers  of  religion,  as 
among  other  people,  but  they  were  the  courtiers,  the  messengers,  the 
household  oflScers  of  the  king ;  and  their  robes  of  office  corresponded, 
in  richness  and  magnificence,  with  their  exalted  rank.  In  the  temple- 
Bervice  there  was  united  all  that  is  awful  in  religion,  dignified  in  sta- 
tion, and  splendid  in  magnificence.  No  wonder  that  they  could  con- 
ceive of  no  imagery  more  sublime  than  that  borrowea  from  such 
worship ;  no  wonder  that  the  highest  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation  is  described  in  language  derived  from  this  source ;  no  won- 
der that  angels  themselves  are  represented  as  clothed  like  priests 
ministering  in  the  temple.  A  religion  loaded  with  so  many  and 
each  magnificent  rites,  at  that  age,  and  among  that  people,  would  be 
likely  to  attach  its  votaries,  and  beget  a  firm  and  tenacious  adherence. 

But  especially  did  the  Ceremonial  law  tend  to  preserve  the  Jews 
from  idolatry,  by  prescribinff  to  them  ceremonies  directly  opposed  to 
the  ceremonies  observed  in  their  worship  by  the  nations  that  sur* 
rounded  them.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  most  seemingly  trifling 
injunctions  become  of  vast  consequence.  In  Egypt,  a  heifer  with- 
out blemish  was  consecrated  to  Isis,  and  worshipped  as  her  represen- 
tative. This  same  animal  was  ordered  by  the  Jewish  law  to  be  burnt 
without  the  camp,  with  every  mark  of  contempt,  and  the  water  of 
parificatioa  to  be  made  from  its  ashes.  From  the  idolatry  of  the 
Eygptians,  may  also  be  discovered  the  reason  of  the  selection  of  the 
ram,  the  goat,  and  the  calf,  as  sacrifices  for  sin.  The  ram  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  representative  of  Ammon,  with  the  most  splendid 
and  alluring  rites.  The  Israelites  were  ordered  instead  of  prostra- 
ting themselves  before  it,  to  kill  and  eat  it  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover,  which  was  observed  on  the  very  day  that  the  Egyptians 
began  their  annual  solemnities  in  honour  of  that  animal.  The  goat 
was  adored  in  Egypt  with  the  most  licentious  rites.  The  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  sacrifice  it,  and  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation 
to  send  it  loaded  with  curses  into  the  wilderness.  The  calf  was  con- 
sidered in  Egypt  as  the  representative  of  Apis,  and  received  divine 
honours.  In  Israel,  it  was  to  bleed  by  the  hand  of  the  sacrificer.  This 
opposition  between  the  Ceremonial  law  and  the  Egyptian  idolatry 
might  be  illustrated  more  in  detail.  The  instances  which  have  been 
given  are,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  not  without  wise 
reasons  that  those  laws  were  enacted  which  have  been  regarded  as 
trifling.  By  thus  appointing  as  sin-oflFerings  the  gods  of  Egypt,  all 
familiar  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  was  prevented;  and 
the  propensity  of  the  Jews  to  worship  the  idols  which  they  had  seen 
tdored  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  was  eflfectually  restrained. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  guard  the  Israelites  not  only  against  the 
false  worship  of  the  Egytians,  but  also  against  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations;  and  for  this  reason  we  mid  so  many  laws  directed 
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against  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  people  immediately  upon 
their  borders.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  specifica- 
tions. 

What  has  been  said  may  serve  to  show,  that  however  unimportant 
many  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  may  appear,  when  considered  in 
themselves,  they  yet  were  admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  given,  and  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
preserve  them  from  idolatry. 

n.  That  part  of  the  Ceremonial  law  which  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  animalsy  allowing  the  former  to  be  eaten, 
and  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  latter,  was  established,  in  all  probability, 
among  other  reasons,  from  a  regard  to  the  health  of  the  people.  At 
least  we  are  informed  by  those  physicians  who  have  written  on  the 
diseases  of  the  East,  that  none  of  the  animals  prohibited  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  far  as  they  can  be  known,  can  with  safety  be  eaten  in 
Palestine,  or  the  countries  in  the  vicinity.*  If  fish  without  scales 
be  prohibited,  they  tell  us  that  this  kind  of  fish,  lying  there  always  in 
the  heated  mud,  is  unclean,  unwholesome,  and  almost  indigestible. 
If  swine's  flesh  be  forbidden,  they  assure  us  that,  in  those  countries, 
the  use  of  it  is  almost  necessarily  followed  by  disease.  The  case 
appears  to  be  the  same  with  other  kinds  of  food  that  are  forbidden. 
The  frequent  ablutions  and  purifications  which  are  enjoined  had,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  the  same  object  in  view.  They  are  beneficial, 
and  even  necessary,  in  hot  countries  for  refreshment,  cleanliness  and 
health.  Religion  converted  them  into  duties,  and  prescribed  the 
time,  the  manner,  and  the  occasion.  Is  not  the  health  of  the  people  ' 
an  object  of  sufficient  consequence  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  wise 
legislator?  Have  not  our  modem  quarantine  laws  always  been 
esteemed  wise,  and  those  other  precautions  which  are  used  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  progress  of  disease  in  a  country  ? 

The  more  this  part  of  the  subject  is  examined  and  understood,  the 
more  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  kindness  and  benevolence  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  the  more  shall  we  see  him  solicitous  for  the  health 
of  the  body  and  the  soul.  In  the^e  minute  directions  he  shows  him- 
self a  tender  Father  of  his  covenant  people.f 

♦  Mead,  "De  morbis  BibKcis." 

-f-  We  must  look  somewhat  deeper;  and  if  we  do,  Uie  leading  principles,  at  least,  of  the 
distinction,  will  be  found  intelligible  enough,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  The  body  requires  food;  and  as  in  all  its  relations  the  body 
was  made  to  image  relations  of  a  higher  and  more  important  nature,  so,  in  particular,  the 
manner  it  was  dealt  with  in  respect  to  food,  must  be  of  a  kind  fitted  to  represent  what  con- 
cerned the  proper  sustenance  and  eigoyment  of  the  soul.  The  food,  therefore,  could  not  be 
every  thing  that  might  come  in  the  way,  capable  of  being  turned  into  an  article  of  diet;  for, 
in  a  fallen  world  the  soul  that  would  be  in  health  and  prosper,  must  continually  exercise 
itself  to  a  choosing  between  the  evil  and  the  good.  Hence,  to  present  a  shadow  of  this  in  the 
lower  province  of  the  bodily  life,  there  must  here  also  be  an  evil  and  a  good — a  permitted  and 
a  forbidden — a  class  of  things  to  be  taken  as  lawful  and  proper,  and  another  class  to  be  re- 
jected as  abominable.  It  must  also  be  Ood's  own  word  which  should  regulate  the  distinc- 
tion, which  should  single  out  and  sanctify  certain  kinds  of  food  from  the  animal  creation 
(wiliiin  which  alone  the  distinction  could  properly  be  drawn,)  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
the  body.  But  in  doing  this,  the  word  of  God  did  not  act  capriciously,  or  without  regard  to 
the  natural  constitotion  or  fitting  order  of  things ;  and  while  it  prescribed  with  an  absolute 
authority  what  should  or  should  not  be  eaten,  it  selected  in  each  department  for  man's  use 
the  highest  of  ita  kind — whatever  it  was  best  and  most  agreeable  to  his  nature  to  partake  ot 
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rH.  Another  end  of  the  Ceremonial  law  was  to  impress  upon  the 
people  of  Israel  yiews  of  that  holinesSj  of  which  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies  were  emblems.  In  those  ages  of  the  world  nothing  would 
have,  appeared  more  inexpedient  than  a  religion  without  a  splendid 
and  multifarious  ritual ;  and  to  a  nation  as  gross  and  carnal  as  were 
the  Jews,  sensible  objects  were  indispensably  necessary  to  inspire 
spiritual  truths.  One  design  of  the  law  was  to  train  and  improve  a 
people  that  were  rude  and  barbarous,  by  reason  of  their  long  slavery 
in  Egypt.  An  exhibition  of  what  is  sordid  and  mean  by  external 
objects  could,  in  these  circumstances,  be  more  strongly  made,  and 
more  clearly  understood ;  numerous  purifications,  abstinences,  and 
sacrifices  were  enjoined,  that  by  these  outward  ordinances  they  might 
be  led  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  things  that  are  spiritual. 
They  were  modes  of  speaking  by  action,  in  which  they  were  taught 
to  expand  these  ceremonies  in  a  mystical  manner,  and  to  consider 
them  as  emblematic  of  that  inward  holiness,  without  which  all  out- 
ward observances  are  unavailing. 

rV.  Above  all,  the  Ceremonial  law  was  intended  and  calculated 
to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  by  prefiguring 
and  typifying  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  The  whole  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  employed  in  illustrating  this  truth.  From  it  we  see  that 
all  the  legal  rites  and  worship  pointed  to  the  Messiah,  and  repre- 
sented the  oblation  which  he  made,  and  the  benefits  which  he  pur- 
chased. 

It  is  called  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come" — ^a  faint  sketch 
or  rude  draught  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  That  gospel,  we  are  told, 
(Heb.  iii.  2,)  was  preached  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness — 
preached  by  significant  emblems,  slaughtered  animals,  and  bleeding 
victims;  by  which  the  Saviour  was  "evidently  set  forth  crucified 
among  them,"  not  as  evidently  as  in  these  latter  times.  In  this 
view  these  carnal  usages  are  worthy  the  wisdom  of  God  to  appoint, 
and  the  majesty  of  God  to  accept.  This  gives  them  peculiar  dignity 
and  importance,  and  sets  them  infinitely  above  all  similar  observ- 
ances used  in  heathen  worship.  When  thus  studied  and  understood, 
they  acquire  real  magnificence,  and  impart  the  noblest  instruction ; 
they  become  truly  interesting  and  profitable  to  believers.  How 
pleasant  to  perceive  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  worship  the 
lineaments  of  our  best  Friend  !  How  delightful  to  see  this  spotless 
victim  typically  slain  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  and  in  the  anni- 
versary Fast  of  Expiation ;  to  see  his  death  as  a  ransom  for  our 
souls  presented  to  our  faith  in  every  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ; 
to  see  his  glorious  intercession  exhibited  in  the  rich  incense  which 
ascends  to  heaven ;  to  see  the  various  methods  of  purification  point- 
ing, sometimes  to  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling  which  cleanseth  from  all 
sin,"  and  sometimes  to  the  purifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
to  see  in  the  cities  of  refuge  that  perfect  security  which  Christ's 
merits  afibrd  to  the  humble  and  believing  sinner  ! 

Thus  studying  the  Mosaic  law,  we  shall  find  even  the  Book  of  Levi- 
ticus dear  to  our  affections.     We  shall  see  life  and  glory  on  every 
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page.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  dry  and  insipid,  we  shall  know  it 
capable  of  yielding  "  marrow  and  fatness ;"  instead  of  meeting  witk 
nothing  but  what  is  hard  and  barren,  we  shall  find  refreshing  water 
springing  from  the  flinty  rock.  "  These  are  they  which  testifyof " 
Christ.  S.  K.  £. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  GRACES  ALL  CONNECTED. 

From  **  Charity  and  its  Fruits,"  By  Jonathan  Edwards. 

All  the  graces  of  Christianity  are  linked  together,  so  as  to  be  mu- 
tually connected  and  mutually  dependent.  I  proceed  to  give  some 
reasons  of  their  being  thus  connected  and  dependent.     And, 

1.  They  are  aU  from  the  same  source.  All  the  graces  of  Christi- 
anity are  from  the  same  Spirit ;  as  says  the  apostle,  ^^  There  are  di- 
versities of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit ;  diversities  of  operations,  but 
it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all,"  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  6.  The 
graces  of  Christianity  are  all  from  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ  sent  forth 
into  the  heart,  and  dwelling  there  as  a  holy,  and  powerful,  and  divine 
nature ;  and  therefore  all  graces  are  only  the  different  ways  of  acting 
on  the  part  of  the  same  divine  nature ;  as  there  may  be  different  re* 
flections  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  yet  all  in  origin  the  same  kind 
of  light,  because  it  all  comes  from  the  same  source  or  body  of  light. 
Grace  in  the  soul  is  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  in  the  soul,  and  thus  com- 
municating his  own  holy  nature.  As  it  is  with  water  in  the  fountain, 
BO  here  it  is  all  one  and  the  same  holy  nature,  only  diversified  by  the 
variety  of  streams  sent  forth  from  it.  These  streams  must  all  be  of 
the  same  nature,  seeing  they  all  thus  come  from  the  same  source ; 
and  the  difference  of  many  of  them,  whereby  they  have  different 
names,  is  chiefly  relative,  and  more  from  reference  to  their  various 
objects  and  modes  of  exercise,  than  from  a  real  difference  in  their  ab- 
stract nature.     So  also, 

2.  They  are  all  communicated  in  the  same  work  of  the  Spirit, 
namely,  in  conversion. — There  is  not  one  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
faith,  and  another  conversion  to  love  to  God,  and  another  to  humility, 
and  another  to  repentance,  and  still  another  to  love  to  man ;  but  all 
are  produced  by  one  and  the  same  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  are  the 
result  of  one  and  the  same  conversion,  or  change  of  the  heart.  And 
this  proves  that  all  the  graces  are  united  and  linked  together,  as  being 
contained  in  that  one  and  the  same  new  nature  that  is  given  us  in  re- 
generation. It  is  here,  as  it  is  in  the  first  generation,  that  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  several  faculties  are  communicated  in  one  and  the 
same  generation,  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and 
smelling,  and  so  the  powers  of  moving,  breathing,  &c.,  all  being  given 
at  the  same  time,  and  all  being  but  one  human  nature,  and  one  human 
life,  though  diversified  in  its  modes  and  forms.  It  is  further  true  of 
the  Christian  graces, 
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3.  TTiat  they  all  have  the  same  root  and  foundation^  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  God^s  excellence. — The  same  sight  or  sense  of  God's 
excellency  begets  faith,  and  love,  and  repentance,  and  all  the  other 
graces.  One  sight  of  this  excellence  will  beget  all  these  graces,  be- 
cause it  shows  the  ground  and  reason  of  all  holy  dispositions,  and  of 
all  holy  behaviour  toward  God.  They  that  truly  know  God's  nature 
will  love  him,  and  trust  in  him,  and  have  a  spirit  to  submit  to  him, 
and  serve,  and  obey  him.  "  They  that  know  thy  name  will  put  their 
trust  in  thee."  Psalm  ix.  10.  "Whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen 
him,  neither  known  him."  1  John  iii.  6.  "  Everv  one  that  loveth  is 
born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God."  1  John  iv.  7.  it  is  also  true  of  the 
Christian  graces, 

4.  That  they  all  have  the  same  rule,  namely ^  the  law  of  Q-od, — ^And 
therefore  they  must  be  linked  together ;  for  seeing  they  all  have 
respect  to  this  rule,  they  all  tend  to  confirm  the  whole  of  the  rule, 
and  to  conform  the  heart  and  life  to  it.  He  that  has  a  true  respect 
to  one  of  God's  commands,  will  have  a  true  respect  to  all ;  for  they 
are  all  established  by  the  same  authority,  and  are  all  jointly  an  ex- 
pression of  the  same  holy  nature  of  God.  "Whosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all ;  for  he 
that  said,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said  also.  Do  not  kill.  Now  if 
thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  become  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  law."  James  ii.  10,  11. 

5.  All  the  Christian  graces  have  the  same  end,  namely,  God. — He 
is  their  end,  for  they  aU  tend  to  him.  As  they  are  all  from  the  same 
source,  rising  from  the  same  fountain ;  and  all  stand  on  the  same 
foundation,  growing  from  the  same  root ;  and  are  all  directed  by  the 
same  rule,  the  law  of  God;  so  they  are  all  directed  to  the  same  end, 
namely,  God  and  his  glory,  and  our  happiness  in  him.  And  this 
shows  that  they  must  be  nearly  related,  and  very  much  linked  to- 
gether.    And  once  more,  it  is  true, 

6.  That  all  the  Christian  graces  are  alike  related  to  one  and  the 
same  grace^  namely,  charity,  or  divine  love,  as  the  sum  of  them  all, — 
As  we  have  before  seen,  charity  or  love  is  the  sum  of  all  true  Chris- 
tian graces,  however  many  names  we  may  give  them.  And  however 
different  the  modes  of  their  exercise,  or  the  ways  of  their  manifesta- 
tion, if  we  do  but  carefully  examine  them  we  shall  find  they  are  all 
resolved  into  one.  Love,  or  charity,  is  the  fulfilling  of  them  all,  and 
they  are  but  so  many  diversifications,  and  different  branches,  and  re- 
lations, and  modes  of  exercise  of  the  same  thing.  One  grace  does, 
in  effect,  contain  them  all,  just  as  the  one  principle  of  life  comprehends 
all  its  manifestations.  And  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  always 
together,  and  are  dependent  on  and  implied  in  one  another. 


The  Calm  Retrospect  op  the  Past. — That  great  and  far-famed  scholar,  Grotius, 
w»  his  death-bed,  spoke  thus:  "Ah!  I  have  consumed  my  life  in  a  laborious  doing 
of  nothing !  I  would  give  all  my  learning  and  honor  for  the  plain  integrity  of 
John  UricK !"  This  John  Urick  vras  a  religious  poor  man,  who  spent  eight  hours 
of  the  day  in  reading  and  prayer^  eight  in  labof,  and  eight  in  sleep  and  meals* 
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PATRISTIC  GLEANINGS. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  when 
her  theologians,  and  especially  those  who  undertook  to  expound  and 
defend  her  faith,  were  expected  to  have  a  respectable  share  of  patris- 
tic learning.  Now-a-days,  however,  the  idea  has  somehow  become 
prevalent,  that  the  only  cultivators  of  this  department  of  theological 
literature,  are  (with  rare  exceptions)  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  or 
the  Anglican  church.  As  Prelatists  in  general  allow  the  fathers  as 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  which  Presbyterians  think  should  be 
given  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  it  may  be  that  the  former  are  much 
more  conversant  with  the  patristic  writings  than  the  latter.  Certainly 
they  ought  to  be ;  and  yet  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  many  a  modem 
Anglican,  who  seems  to  be  on  very  familiar  terms  with  these  venerable 
tomes,  is  but  a  second-hand  scholar ;  and,  in  commercial  phrase,  is 
doing  a  large  business  on  borrowed  capital.  Still,  it  were  strange 
indeed  if  England,  with  her  two  splendid  and  unique  universities,  the 
abodes  of  students  surrounded  by  appliances  of  learning,  such  as  can 
be  found  nowhere  else,  did  not  contain  a  great  multitude  of  scholars 
thoroughly  conversant  with  patristic  lore.  Yet  we  doubt  whether 
even  England  could  at  any  time  boast  of  having  many  divines,  who, 
like  Bishop  Usher,  had  read  through  the  whole  Bibliotheca  Patrum, 
pen  in  hand. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  this  species  of  learning  among  us  at 
the  present  day,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Scotland,  France,  Holland,  &c.,  could  boast  of  theologians  not  a  whit 
behind  those  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Catholic  church  in  their 
acquaintance  with  these  noble  monuments  of  early  times.  Rutherford, 
Baillie,  Forbes,  Jameson,  Rivet,  Vitringa,  Witsius,  Daille,  Basnage, 
and  a  host  of  others,  were,  as  their  works  attest,  deeply  read  in  the 
fathers.  Daille,  that  noble  ornament  of  the  church  of  France,  great 
alike  in  the  pulpit  and  handling  his  pen,  wrote  a  book,  incomparably 
the  best  that  has  ever  appeared,  upon  the  subject  of  "  the  Right  use 
of  the  Fathers  ;"*  every  page  of  which  shows  that  in  this  field  he  was 
completely  at  home.  In  this  work  Daille  observes,  "Though  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
articles  now  held  by  the  Romish  church,  and  which  Protestants  reject, 
even  if  the  fathers  believed  the  same,  vet  it  may  serve  to  establish 
their  falsehood,  when  we  find  from  the  fathers  that  the  ancients  knew 
nothing  of  them.  And  this  is  a  matter  that  so  nearly  concerns  Protes- 
ants,  that  to  be  able  to  eflfect  this  design,  I  conceive  they  ought  to  employ 
a  good  part  of  their  time  in  reading  over  the  hooks  of  the  ancients,'' 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  do  not  recognize  their  authority 
(which  they  themselves  never  claimed)  as  judges  in  matters  of  faith ; 

*  Repabliahed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  PubUeatioii. 
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yet  as  confessors  of  the  troth  in  their  own  age,  and  witnesses  as  to 
what  was  the  faith  of  their  own  age,  they  are  deserving  of  all  honour. 
With  all  the  errors  and  contradictions  to  be  found  in  their  writings, 
who  that  considers  aright  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  the  world 
of  letters,  can  look  without  emotion  on  the  array  of  majestic  tomes 
in  a  complete  collection  of  the  fathers  ?  They  constitute  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  power  of  the  gospel ;  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  that  its  author  is  indeed  "  the  light  and  the  life  of  men."  "  Is 
It  not,"  says  Daille,  "a  wonderful  thmg  to  see  that  so  many  great 
minds,  bom  in  so  many  several  ages,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  and  in  so  many  difierent  countries,  being  at  the  same  time  of 
such  various  tempers,  who  in  other  things  were  of  such  contrary 
opinions,  should,  notwithstanding,  be  found  to  agree  so  constantly 
and  unanimously  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  ?  That  amid 
such  diversity  of  worship  they  all  adore  one  and  the  same  Christ, 
preach  one  and  the  same  sanctification,  hope  for  one  and  the  same 
immortality,  acknowledge  all  of  them  the  same  gospels,  find  therein, 
all  of  them  great  and  high  mysteries  ?  The  exquisite  wisdom  and 
inestimable  beauty  of  the  discipline  of  Jesus  Christ  is  itself,  I  confess, 
the  most  certain  and  forcible  argument  of  its  truth ;  yet  certainly 
this  consideration  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  proof  of  the  same.  For 
what  probability  is  there  that  so  many  holy  men,  who  were  endued 
with  such  admirable  parts,  with  so  much  strength  and  clearness  of 
understanding  (as  their  writings  show,)  should  be  all  of  them  so  grossly 
mistaken  as  to  set  a  high  price  and  esteem  upon  this  discipline,  as  to 
Bufier  for  it  even  unto  death,  unless  it  had  a  certain  heavenly  virtue 
in  it,  wherewith  to  impress  the  souls  of  men." 

The  names  and  the  works  of  the  fathers  deserve  to  be  held  in  per- 
petual honour,  since  they  are,  in  one  sense,  the  founders  of  that  magnifi- 
cent Christian  literature,  which  now  numbers  its  volumes  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  which  forms  so  important  an  element  of  civilization,  not 
to  speak  of  its  higher  influences  on  the  character  and  condition  of  men 
as  immortal  beings.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  religion  that  has  a  literature;  a  fact,  which  evincing  its  adapted- 
ness  to  man's  intellectual  nature,  proves  that  it  must  be  the  ofispring 
of  Divine  wisdom,  and  hence  able  to  supply  all  his  moral  wants. 
Doubtless  it  was  from  holy  Scripture  that  the  Clements,  the  Origens, 
and  the  Basils  of  the  early  church  drew  their  inspiration ;  they  only 
reflected  the  glory  of  the  Bible,  for  it  was  its  divine  claims  they 
asserted,  its  doctrines  they  defended,  its  precepts  they  expounded. 
But  when  they  sat  down  to  compose  their  immortal  works  they  had 
no  models ;  they  made  books  of  a  kind  that  the  world  had  never 
before  seen ;  they  entered  upon  a  domain  of  knowledge,  ate  we  may 
say,  hitherto  untrodden ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  produced  works,  which,  subordinately  to  Scripture,  fed  the 
life  of  the  church,  its  intellect,  and  its  heart,  during  those  long  and 
dismal  ages,  when  Europe  was  slowly  emerging  from  the  flood  of 
barbarism  which  overspread  her  ancient  seats  of  arts  and  sciences. 
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As  the  fathers  wrote  for  their  own  timefl,  we,  of  course,  find  much 
in  their  writings  inapplicable  to  our  own.  We  discover  a  great  deal 
that  we  have  learned  to  cast  aside  as  fond  phantasy  and  silly  supersti- 
tion. But  when  we  look  at  this  aspect  of  patristic  character,  we  should 
not  forget  that  we  have  had  what  they  had  not — the  benefit  of  time — 
the  recorded  experience  of  eighteen  centuries.  That  which,  in 
Cyprian's  or  Jerome's  day  was  only  in  embryo,  has  for  ages  past 
been  full  blown.  They  saw  things  only  "in  part,"  we  see  them 
"when  that  which  is  perfect  has  come."  It  may  be  so  with  us,  that 
Christians  who  live  three  hundred  years  after  us  shall  wonder  at  our 
blindness  in  allowing  certain  practices  to  creep  into  the  church. 
Take  one  example,  the  organization  called  the  "  Sons  of  Temperance." 
Here  and  there  a  person  is  found  who  denounces  the  organization  in 
the  severest  terms,  as  one  fraught  with  stupendous  evils :  who  main- 
tains that  excellent  as  is  the  object  for  which  "  the  Sons '  have  asso- 
ciated themselves,  their  association  contains  elements  of  dangerous 
tendency,  both  to  church  and  state.  We  do  not  say  whether  this 
opinion  is  just  or  unjust ;  but  we  do  afBrm  that  it  would  be,  at  present, 
impossible  to  convince  very  many  of  the  ardent  friends  of  total  absti- 
nence, that  this  scheme  includes  any  such  evil  element ;  while  others 
who  do  not  just  like  it  feel  bound  to  keep  silent,  because  the  good 
effected  by  it  is  so  great,  and  the  evils  are.  so  little.  One  hundred 
years  may  put  a  totally  new  face  upon  the  thing.  So  in  regard  to 
other  methods  of  benevolent  agency  of  modern  origin.  We  are  too 
near  them  to  perceive,  or  to  appreciate,  the  necessary  effect  of  those 
human  imperfections  which  mingle  with  them.  So  with  the  fathers. 
Could  Anthony  or  Basil  have  ever  imagined  that  the  monasticism 
they  so  warmly  advocated,  would  in  after  ages  prove  to  be  a  Pandora's 
box  to  the  church? — ^that  the  plant  they  nursed  so  carefully,  when  it 
reached  maturity,  would  turn  out  a  Upas  tree  ?  No !  and  if  the 
fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries  could  return  to  earth,  they  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  results  of  their  own  labours,  and  would  be  filled 
with  horror  and  indignation  by  the  sight  of  the  principles  and  practices 
which  are  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  their  venerable  names.  We 
think  this  is  a  consideration  which  in  some  measure  palliates  the  errors 
of  the  early  fathers,  or  at  least  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
weighing  them  in  the  balances  of  justice. 

That  their  writings  as  a  whole  are  ill  suited  for  general  circulation 
now  is  not  surprising.  They  were  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
their  own  times,  and  they  were  very  different  from  ours.  Error  is 
many  sided,  while  truth  is  one — ^like  its  Author  it  is  the  "  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever."  For  many  centuries  the  Church  was 
forced  to  maintain  a  constant  conflict  with  the  persecutor  without,  or 
the  perverters  of  her  faith  within.  No  sooner  was  one  noxious  heresy 
laid  in  the  grave,  than  another  rose  from  its  ashes.  Hence  her 
authorship  for  many  centuries  was  chiefly  polemic  and  apologetic. 
Still  it  contains  a  great  deal  not  only  which  is  fitted  to  gratify  that 
sanctified  curiosity  to  survey  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  to  examine 
the  ancient  forms  of  spiritual  life,  but  much  that  is  intrinsically  valu* 
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able  and  edifying  to  the  devout  Christian.  Of  course,  we  need  not 
gay  that  they  furnish  inestimable  material  to  those  who  are  set- for 
the  defence  of  the  gospel,  and  are  called  to  do  battle  against  all  who 
would  impose  upon  the  Church  of  the  present  day  yokes,  which  our 
fathers  in  the  faith  were  as  little  able  or  willing  to  wear  as  we.  Jt 
was  our  purpose  to  have  added  some  illustrations  of  these  latter  re- 
marks, but  we  must  defer  them  to  another  number.  F. 


THE  INFIDELITY  OF  THE  WORKSHOP. 

From  the  United  PreBhyterian  Magazine  of  Sootknd. 

The  common  people  heard  Jesus  gladly.  His  preaching,  both  as 
to  its  matter  and  its  manner,  came  home  to  their  circumstances  and 
their  feelings  with  a  degree  of  force  it  seldom  carried  in  the  case  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  prosperous.  The  main  strength  of  Christianity, 
so  far  as  it  receives  strength  from  man,  has  always  lain  in  its  accep- 
tance by  the  industrious  classes ;  for  although  some  of  the  brightest 
specimens  of  Christian  character  have,  in  every  age,  been  found,  as 
they  are  found  still,  amon^  those  who  have  devoted  great  worldly 
wealth  and  high  position  m  society  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  yet 
the  poor  man's  influence,  multiplied  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  poor  men  abound,  mounts  far  above  what  can  be  claimed  for 
the  "  not  many  wise,  not  many  rich,  not  many  noble,"  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  on  the  altar  of  Christian  service. 

That  the  gospel  should  be  regarded  with  peculiar  favour  by  the 
working  classes  is  not  difScult  to  account  for.  Struggling  in  the 
battle  of  life-^-often  finding  it  a  battle  to  obtain  as  much  as  shall  keep 
body  and  soul  together — -begging  of  his  richer  neighbour,  and  often 
begging  in  vain,  "for  leave  to  toil*' — ^finding  himself  frequently  on 
the  brink  of  want,  while  yet  he  sees  plenty  around  him— ever  the  first 
to  suffer  in  any  depression  of  trade,  any  extensive  political  change, 
or  any  dearth  of  provisions,  the  working  man  is  constantly  in  need 
of  a  comforter,  such  as  the  gospel  professes  to  be.  Allow  that  much 
of  the  distress  of  the  hard  working  poor  is  of  their  own  causing — that 
many  of  them  are  careless  and  improvident  in  prosperity,  "  earning 
like  horses  and  spending  like  asses," — ^it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  many 
others  will  have  to  continue  poor  in  spite  of  their  best  endeavours ; 
for  even  after  they  have  begun,  as  they  think,  to  be  doing  well  for 
the  world,  a  prolonged  fever,  a  family  bereavement,  a  stagnation  in 
commerce,  shall  suffice  to  throw  them  back  into  a  position  of  want. 
And  what  resource  have  the  poor  against  these  oft-recurring  calam- 
ities? Will  they  try  the  Socialist  combinations,  by  which  some  would 
have  them  believe  poverty  is  to  be  banished  from  the  earth,  and  every- 
body is  to  have  everything  he  can  desire  ?  All  past  experience  has 
proved  these  schemes  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Will  they  attempt 
political  revolution?  If  they  do,  and  if  in  the  first  step  they  seem  to 
VoL.n.— No.  8  16 
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succeed,  it  will  only  be  to  find,  in  all  likelihood,  as  the  nation  best 
acquainted  with  such  changes  has  more  than  once  found,  and  is  find- 
ing at  this  day,  that  in  overturning  one  kind  of  tyranny  they  are 
making  room  for  another  and  a  worse ;  and  that  whoever  may  be 
gainers  by  the  new  order  of  things,  the  industrious  classes  are  sure  to 
be  losers.  Whither,  then,  shall  they  turn  for  comfort?  "0!  the 
hope  of  Israel,  and  the  Saviour  thereof,  in  the  time  of  trouble  !**  To 
whom  shall  they  go  but  unto  Thee  ?  In  the  clear  and  well-authen- 
ticated testimony  of  Jesus,  which  stands  out  solid  rock  amidst  the 
fleeting  billows  and  empty  spray  of  the  schemes  and  projects  of  this 
world,  they  may  find  that  strong  consolation  which  they  need. 

And  yet,  in  our  day,  so  far  as  concerns  Great  Britain,  it  is  among 
the  working  classes  chiefly,  not  to  say  exclusively,  that  we  meet  with 
the  open  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  In  many  a  neighbourhood, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  mainly  on  rough  manual  labour, 
the  people  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  may  be  seen,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  attend  religious  ordinances  more  or  less  regularly  on  the 
Sabbath;  while  of  the  working  class,  the  larger  proportion  scarcely 
ever  see  the  inside  of  a  church  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  "  The  view 
from  the  sick-chamber,  of  a  street  inhabited  principally  by  artizans, 
during  the  time  of  Sunday  morning  public  service,  is  very  melancholy. 
Ministers  of  the  gospel  hardly  suspect  what  numbers  are  strolling 
indolently  about — not  ragged  drunken  fellows  wther,  but  intelligent- 
looking  working  people,  arrayed  in  their  best  clothes,  with  wives  and 
sweethearts  by  their  side.  Every  country  walk  in  the  neighbourhood 
presents  a  similar  spectacle.*'*  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these 
Sabbath-strollers  are  all  deliberate  unbelievers;  for  most  of  them,  it 
is  probable,  have  never  taken  so  much  thought  about  Christianity  as 
to  have  reached  any  distinct  conclusion  in  regard  to  its  truth  or  false- 
hood. But  these  are  the  material  out  of  which  each  successive  race 
of  open  infidels  is  formed.  They  are  following  the  courses  for  which 
infidelity,  when  formally  proposed  to  them,  is  welcomed  as  a  plausible 
vindication, — a  composing  draught  to  a  wakeful  conscience ;  and  if, 
to  obtain  relief  from  the  tedium  of  the  misspent  Sabbath,  they  resort 
to  discussion  with  the  scofier,  who  is  nowhere  more  likely  to  be  met 
than  in  such  walks,  the  circumstances  predisposing  them  to  the  con- 
tagion leave  but  a  slender  hope  of  their  escape.  Standing  in  the 
way  of  the  sinner,  it  is  an  easy  and  a  natural  step  to  moimt  into  the 
chair  of  the  scomer. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  Sabbath  alone,  or  when  he  might  be  supposed 
to  be  courting  temptation,  by  wilfully  neglecting  Christian  ordinances, 
that  the  working  man  is  exposed  to  the  seduction  of  infidel  principles. 
In  the  intervals  of  his  daily  toil,  or  even  while  it  is  going  on,  if  noise 
or  watchful  overseers  do  not  hinder,  he  may  have  occasion  to  hear,  or 
to  take  a  part  in,  the  strife  of  tongues  concerning  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion. The  professedly  Christian  youth,  not  well  grounded  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  gospel,  who  is  thus  brought  into  contact 

*  Oreen'i  Priie  Eswy  on  tho  Woridng  Clasies. 
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with  infidels  zealous  for  the  triumph  of  their  principles,  breathes  an 
atmosphere  of  poison,  and  no  wonder  if  his  religion,  such  as  it  is,  soon 
languish  and  die. 

"  Others  may  bave  it  in  their  power  to  keep  ont  of  the  way  of  dan^r ;  not  so 
the  working  man.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  month  auer  month, 
incessantly  will  the  workers  in  a  shop  be  exposed  to  hear  the  Christian  religion 
assaulted  with  all  the  weapons  which  infidelity  has  practised  long  with  too  much 
success.  How  many  among  those  who,  from  being  professed  Christians  have 
become  avowed  Deists,  may  trace  the  canse  of  the  change  to  this  source  I  The 
mischief  done  in  this  way  by  even  a  single  individual  of  talent,  who  is  a  ready 
talker  and  of  attractive  conversation,  and  who  has — as  is  commonly  the  case- 
all  the  arguments  used  by  infidels,  together  with  the  formidable  auxiliaries  of 
jest,  jibe,  ridicule,  raillery,  insinuation,  misrepresentation,  etc.,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment for  use,  is  immense.  By  this  necessary  consequence  of  their  condition,  as 
society  is  constituted,  a  great  proportion  of  the  working  people  in  a  city  may 
be  brought  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  comparatively  small  nimiber  of 
men  of  infidel  principles;  and  by  this  means  has  infioelity  stretched  forth  its  iron 
hand,  and  grasped  those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  out  of  its  reach ;  for 
many  of  them  would  never  have  read  any  of  its  publications,  nor  attended  any 
of  its  lectures  and  discussions.  The  spirit  of  unbelief  which,  among  other  things 
the  mighty  impetus  ^iven  to  the  public  mind,  roused  to  energy  and  active  exertion, 
found  m  this  condition  of  the  working  classes  a  ready  conductor,  by  which  its 
power  was  sent  to  their  humblest  and  to  their  most  peaceful  abodes ;  and  thus 
were  the  principles  of  infidelity  spread  among  working  men."* 

Workshop  infidelity  is  seldom  of  a  very  profound  description. 
Sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  it  is  atheistic,  and  then  it  displaces 
the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  by  some  easy  and  familiar  pro- 
cess. "  I  never  see  a  cat  tormenting  a  mouse,  but  I  see  a  proof  that 
there  is  no  God,"  is  one  of  its  demonstrations  a  posteriori — benevo- 
lently investing  irrational  creatures  with  the  sensibilities  of  rational 
ones,  and  then  making  the  incongruous  image  a  proof  that  the  world 
created  itself!  But  this  enormous  negation,  though  sometimes  con- 
ceived in  the  brain  and  uttered  by  the  tongue,  finds  too  much  resist- 
ance in  the  native  instincts  of  the  human  heart  ever  to  be  very 
dangerous  with  young  workmen ;  and  infideUty,  to  become  popular, 
must  assume  a  less  skeleton-like  form ;  which  accordingly  it  does,  in 
the  creed  of  the  Deist.  Admitting  that  there  is  a  God,  it  denies  the 
interposition  of  God's  providence  in  the  afiairs  of  this  world — and 
specially  it  denies  that  he  has  interposed  by  a  direct  revelation  of  his 
will.  "If  God  has  spoken,  why,"  it  demands,  "is  not  the  universe 
convinced?" — taking  for  granted  that  conviction  always  follows  proof; 
though  plainly,  what  it  holds  to  be  the  strong  proofs  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  Bible  nave  failed  to  convince  anybody  but  unbeUevers.  The 
Deist  of  the  workshop,  following  the  leadership  of  Voltaire,  Thomas 
Paine,  Richard  Carlyle,  and  others,  holds  the  writings  of  Moses  to  be 
a  tissue  of  fables,  like  the  fictions  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos,  in- 
vented to  flatter  a  people  by  ascribing  to  them  a  highly  ancient 
descent.  The  narrative  of  the  creation  he  holds  to  be  disproved  by 
the  facts  of  astronomy  and  geology.  The  miracles  of  Scripture  he 
divides  between  the  arts  of  jugglery  and  oriental  romancing.    But 

♦  Spear's  "Creed  of  Despair." 
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though  false  and  fabulous  in  everything  it  relates  that  would  imply 
its  divine  origin,  he  maintains  the  Bible  to  be  a  faithful  record  in 
whatever  seems  to  disparage  the  characters  it  would  teach  us  to  re- 
spect. The  faults  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  David  and  other  Scripture 
saints-^the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  by  an  alleged  Divine  com- 
mand— ^the  debasement  and  perversity  of  the  Hebrew  race — ^the  whole 
system  of  Jewish  government,  through  the  instrumentality  of  priests, 
and  under  the  alleged  direction  of  Heaven — these,  and  other  represen- 
tations of  the  Old  Testament,  he  treats  with  bitter  scorn.  His  views 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  divine  Redeemer,  whose  history  and 
doctrine  it  unfolds,  are  sometimes  expressed  in  the  same  terms  of 
bitter  ribaldry  which  he  employs  concerning  the  Old ;  but  generally, 
perhaps,  he  speaks  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  some  measure  of 
respect. 

Infidel  opinions  are  propagated  among  working-men,  not  only  by 
conversation,  but  by  lectures  and  discussions,  and  by  a  cheap  press. 
"The  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers,"  says  Mr.  Spears,  for- 
merly quoted,  "are  sold  either  in  volumes,  or  in  parts  or  numbers; 
the  price  of  the  last  being  generally  twopence.  Thus  the  writings  of 
Paine,  Volney,  Mirabaud,  &c.,  are  made  to  suit  the  means  of  working 
people.  Such  parts  of  the  works  as  relate  directly  to  the  subject  of 
infidelity  are  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  seldom  exceeding  one  shilling. 
In  this  manner  are  sold  Hume's  *  Essay  on  Miracles,'  Voltaire's  *Imr 
portant  Examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  and  others.  The  works 
of  R.  D.  Owen,  and  a  great  number  of  essays,  pamphlets,  and  peri- 
odicals by  various  modem  authors,  are  in  the  same  way  printed  at  a 
!)rice  that  the  poorest  may  be  able  to  obtain  them.  There  are  in  each 
arge  city  one  or  more  booksellers'  shops,  where  the  books  sold  are 
principally  works  of  this  description;  they  are  published  in  London, 
thence  supplied  to  these  booksellers,  and  thus  distributed  over  the 
kingdom." 

And  how  most  effectually  shall  Christians,  in  the  Spirit  of  God, 
raise  up  a  standard  against  these  inroads  of  the  enemy?  To  convert 
infidels  by  argumentation  is,  we  fear,  a  task  next  to  hopeless.  The 
evil  spirit  in  this  instance  will  go  out  by  no  other  door  than  the  one 
by  which  he  came  in ;  and  that  was  not  the  head  but  the  heart.  The 
love  of  sin,  and  the  desire  to  cloak  it  from  the  observation  of  faithful 
conscience,  lead  to  the  wish  that  the  Bible  were  untrue ;  and  the  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought.  The  exposure  of  false  reasoning  will  seldom 
be  of  much  avail,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  the  conscience  be  helped 
to  assert  its  authority;  but  if,  through  the  afflictions  and  alarms  of 
Providence,  conscience  be  re-instated  on  its  throne,  the  intellect  will 
see  more  clearly  to  do  its  office  of  apprehending  truth.  "  There  are 
voices,'*  beautifully  observes  Mr.  Smith,  "which  may  reach  his  heart, 
though  he  be  deaf  as  the  adder  to  that  from  human  lips.  From  a 
sick  couch — ^from  a  dying  bed — from  an  infant's  grassy  grave,  or  an 
honoured  parent's  tomb,  the  self-same  warning  accents  may  arise  that 
resounded  in  olden  times  through  the  wilderness  of  Judea ;  and,  as 
did  the  voice  of  the  desert  prophet,  may  herald  the  coming  of  Him 
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who  is  yet  mighty  to  say — ^to  save  even  the  infidel  and  the  scoflFer. 
*  *  *  There  come  tmies  of  dejection  and  humiliation,  even  for 
the  proudest;  the  storms  of  adversity  and  sorrow  that  sweep  in  wintry 
wrath  the  surface  of  society,  may  reach  him  as  well  as  another ;  and 
when  he  is  cast  down  to  the  ground  in  the  solitary  face  to  face 
struggle  with  personal  calamity,  it  is  no  great  marvel  if  the  fabric 
which  pride  alone  had  suffered  to  rear  and  to  maintain,  be  shivered  at 
the  blow."  But  while  waiting  God's  time  for  bringing  home  truth  in 
his  own  way,  it  becomes  Christians  to  watch  carefully  lest  they  them- 
selves be  strengthening  the  hold  of  error  upon  the  unbeliever's  mind. 
To  regard  him,  on  the  one  hand,  with  complacent  approval,  as  if  we 
reckoned  his  unbelief  no  very  important  matter  after  all;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  frown  upon  him  continually,  as  if  our  reprobation  of 
his  error  made  us  careless  as  to  any  means  of  convincing  him  of  the 
truth,  are  equally  to  be  avoided;  and  yet  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  them  is  sometimes  no  very  easy  task.  Above  all.  Christians 
had  need  to  see  that  they  are  not  fortifying  him  in  his  prejudices 
against  the  gospel,  by  the  inconsistency  of  their  own  lives  with  its  di- 
vine and  holy  precepts,  a  cause  which,  as  they  who  best  know  Ufe  in 
the  workshop  attest,  tends  more  than  any  other  within  the  control  of 
Christians  themselves,  to  aid  the  diffusion  of  infidel  principles  among 
our  working  men. 

To  strengthen  the  young  and  inexperienced  against  the  assaults  of 
the  scoffer,  it  is  well  that  he  have  ready  access  to  such  works  as  Bishop 
Watson's  "Apolo^  for  the  Bible,"  and  Leslie's  "Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  Deists,"  as  well  as  new  publications  appearing  from 
time  to  time,  adapted  to  new  turns  of  the  deistic  controversy.  But 
it  is  still  more  important  that  he  be  well  grounded  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  itself.  Our  Lord  used  no  other  defence  in  meeting  the 
great  tempter ;  and  if  a  man  have  the  word  of  God  dwelling  in  him 
richly,  he  will  usually  find  in  it  enough  either  to  turn  back  at  once 
the  assault  aimed  at  him,  or  to  maintain  himself  firmly  on  the  ground 
of  his  faith,  till  he  have  time  to  examine  more  fully  the  point  as- 
sailed.* 


METHODISM  AND  LAY  REPRESENTATION. 

Robert  Hall  said  of  John  Wesley:  "The  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  him  was,  that  while  he  set  all  in  motion  he  was  himself 
perfectly  calm  and  phlegmatic  ;  he  was  the  quiescence  of  turbulence." 
This  remark  is  destined  to  find  a  new  application  in  the  rising 
controversies  of  the  Methodist  church,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 

*  For  the  principal  quotations  embraced  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  facts  em- 
^lied  in  oar  own  remarks,  we  are  indebted  to  a  volume  entitled  "Prize  Essays  on  Infidelity/' 
jn«t  issaed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  by  Messrs.  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
The  volume  includes  two  essays — "The  Shadow  of  Death,"  by  Charles  Smith,  printer,  which 
J^ned  the  first  prixe,  L.  20,  offered  by  the  Alliance;  and  "The  Creed  of  Despair/'  by 
HatUiew  Spears,  ironfoonder,  to  which  the  second,  L.  15,  was  awarded. 
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America.  John  Wesley,  although  unquestionably  a  great  man,  failed 
to  establish  the  structure  of  his  new  organization  on  principles  which 
should  permanently  command  the  homage,  even  of  its  own  members. 

The  question  of  lay  representation  is  destined  to  create  no  small 
dissension.  All  the  other  evangelical  denominations  admit  the  peo- 
ple to  a  participation  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  The  present 
Presbyterian  form  of  government,  established  by  Calvin  and  Knox 
two  centuries  before  Wesleyism,  and  re-affirmed  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  1647,  assumes  as  a  first  principle  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  assist  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  is  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  organization  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  The 
first  Christian  council,  held  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  meeting  of  chosen 
delegates.  "  The  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren,"  joined  in  pro- 
nouncing the  ecclesiastical  decision,  recorded  in  the  15th  chapter  of 
Acts.  Neander  says  that  "  ministers  were  not  unlimited  monarchs, 
but  rulers  and  guides  in  an  ecclesiastical  repul^lic,  and  conducted 
every  thing  in  conjunction  with  the  church  assembled  together,  as 
the  servants,  and  not  the  masters." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  people,  who  constitute 
the  Church,  should  be  excluded  from  the  management  of  their  own 
concerns.  George  Gillespie^  one  of  the  celebrated  representatives 
of  Scotland  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  condenses  the  argument, 
in  one  of  his  works,  as  follows : 

"  Our  divines  prove  against  papists,  that  some  of  these,  whom  they  call  laicks, 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  by  this  argument  among 
the  rest ;  because,  otherwise,  the  whole  church  could  not  be  thereby  representeo. 
And  it  is  plain  enough,  that  the  church  cannot  be  represented,  except  the  hearers 
of  the  word,  which  are  the  far  greaiesi  part  of  the  church,  be  represented.  By 
the  ministers  of  the  word,  they  cannot  be  represented,  more  than  the  burghs 
can  be  represented  in  parliament  by  the  noblemen,  or  by  the  commissioners  of 
shires ;  therefore,  by  some  of  their  own  kind  must  they  be  represented,  that  is, 
bv  such  as  are  hearers,  and  not  preachers.  Now  some  hearers  cannot  represent 
all  the  rest,  except  they  have  a  calling  and  a  commission  thereto ;  and  who  can 
these  be  but  ruling  elders  ?  And  again,  when  the  council  of  Trent  was  first 
spoken  of  in  the  Diet  at  Wirtemberg,  Anno.  1522,  all  the  estates  of  Germany 
desired  of  pope  Adrian  YI.,  that  admittance  might  be  granted,  as  well  to  lay- 
men as  to  clergymen,  and  that  not  onlj^  as  witnesses  and  spectators,  but  to  be 
judges  there.  This  they  could  not  obtain,  therefore  tliey  would  not  come  to  the 
council,  and  published  a  book,  where  they  allege  this  for  one  cause  of  their  not 
coming  to  Trent,  because  none  had  voice  there  but  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots, 
genends,  or  superiors  of  orders,  whereas  laicks  also  ought  to  have  a  decisive 
voice  in  councils.  If  none  but  the  ministers  of  the  word  should  sit  and  have  a 
voice  in  a  synod,  then  it  could  not  be  a  church  representative ;  because  the  most 
part  of  the  church  (who  are  the  hearers  and  not  the  teachers  of  the  word)  are 
not  represented  in  it.  A  common  cause  ought  to  be  concluded  by  common 
voices.  But  that  which  is  treated  of  in  councfls,  is  a  common  cause,  pertaining 
to  many  particular  churches.  Our  divines,  when  they  prove  against  papists, 
that  the  election  of  ministers,  and  the  excommunication  of  obstinate  sinners, 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  church,  make  use  of  this  same 
argument ;  that  which  concerneth  all,  ought  to  be  treated  of  and  judged  by  all." 

Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  Wesleyism,  just  published, 
thus  remarks : 
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"  Thftt  the  people— -call  tbem  the  laity — should  exercise  a  control,  direct  and 
absolute,  over  t^t  which  thei/  themselves  have  created — ^namely,  the  palpable  and 
visible  property  of  the  community — ^is  a  principle  too  obvious  and  unquestionable 
to  be  formally  asserted,  as  if  it  needed  Inspiration  to  advance  or  sustain  it. 
But  beyond  this  clear  rule  of  natural  right,  the  people  are,  throughout  the 
apostohc  epistles,  so  addressed,  and  they  are  so  instructed,  and  they  are  so 
cautioned,  as  to  imply,  undoubtedly,  that  they  have  (or  should  have)  an  organic 
existence,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  the  Church.  Ingenuously  reading  the  apostolical 
epistles  we  recognize-^not  with  reluctance  indeed,  but  with  a  deep-felt  and  devout 
satisfaction — as  therein  seeing  the  *mind  of  Christ,'  that  the  Christian  Laity 
are  not  merely  to  be  in  ^e  Church,  nor  merely  of  it,  but  that  they,  with  their 
ministers,  are  it." 

"  Two  very  serious  ill  consequences  have  resulted  from  the  anomalous  position 
which  the  Wesleyan  ministerial  body  has  (involuntarily |  come  to  occupy  in  the 
course  of  events  ; — ^the  first  is  their  standing  perpetually  in  an  attitude  of  antago- 
nism, or  self-defence  toward  their  people ; — ^the  second  following  as  the  conse- 
quence of  this,  has  been  that  their  writers  and  apologists  have,  by  the  urgent 
necessities  of  this  their  accidental  position,  been  driven  to  adopt,  and  resolutely 
to  maintain,  a  ground  of  clerical  ^jretension  which  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
ultramontane  Romanists,  and  which  has  an  almost  grotesque  appearance  when 
it  is  assumed  by  Wesleyan  ministers." 

Mr.  Taylor  attempts  to  defend  Wesley's  sagacity  in  excluding  the 
laity  from  his  organization,  by  the  plea  that  he  did  not  intend  to  set 
up  a  new  Church,  but  simply  a  new  ^^ Institute,'*  with  which  to  re-in- 
vigorate the  existing  church.  If  this  plea  be  admitted,  it  is  at  the 
expense,  in  the  first  place,  of  Wesley's  sagacity  in  not  foreseeing  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  his  course  to  form  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
body.  Before  his  death  the  whole  movement  partook  of  an  indepen- 
dent character.  In  the  famous  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  he  gives  his 
followers  their  independent  name,  "  the  people  called  Methodists ;'' 
he  alludes  to  the  "conference''  as  their  independent  Council  or 
Judicatory;  he  appoints  trustees  for  their  independent  ^^  chapels,  with 
messuages  and  dwelling  houses'*  in  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  he  mentions 
their  ministers  as  "Methodist  preachers;"  he  fences  ofi*  his  follower» 
by  confining  the  use  of  the  chapels,  &c.,  to  "  the  people  called  Me- 
thodists and  no  others;**  and  finally  (in  another  paper,)  he  expressly 
exhorts  his  ministers  to  preach  a  peculiar  set  of  doctrines,  "  the  old 
Methodist  doctrines  and  no  other."  If  here  is  not  a  denominational 
apparatus  which  must  produce  a  permanent  body,  then  there  is  no 
efficacy  in  arrangements,  and  no  effects  in  causes. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Taylor's  plea  in  vindication  of  Wesley's 
sagacity,  does  not  take  into  view  the  fact  that  he  organized  his  "  Insti- 
tute,^* if  it  be  called  so,  without  including  the  laity  in  its  management. 
Mr.  Taylor  only  throws  back  the  difficulty  one  step  farther.  For  if  the 
people  had  a  right  to  participate  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  why  exclude 
them  from  the  enlarged  arrangements  which  affected  their  spiritual 
interests,  and  which  also  involved  their  property  ?  "  The  Wesleyan 
system,^'  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  as  constituted  by  Wesley,  thoroughly  and 
absolutely  ignores  the  people,  and  it  did  this  as  well  legally  as  ecclesi- 
astically." And  further,  the  same  writer  admits  that  "Wesley's 
function,  through  the  later  years  of  his  life,  whatever  else  it  might 
embrace,  was  mainly  that  of  mediator  between  his  people  and  the 
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irresponsible  body  of  ministers  which  he  had  called  into  existence." 
Indeed,  Wesley  himself  said,  on  frequent  occasions  :  "  The  people  obey 
me,  and  will  do  so  while  I  live ;  but  they  will  not  obey  [conference  ?] 
after  I  am  gone."  And  yet,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1784,  he  makes 
out  the  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  conveying  all  the  chapels,  parsonages, 
&c.,  to  one  hundred  preachers,  excluding  the  people  from  all  participa- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  jurisdiction.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  think  that  Mr.  Taylor's  plea  leaves  unvindicated  the  very 
point  which  it  was  designed  to  relieve. 

In  the  third  place,  the  plea  falls  with  unmitigated  severity  upon  the 
present  Methodist  body.  If  Wesley  never  intended  his  organization 
to  assume  a  permanent  denominational  character,  and  is  thus  excused 
from  giving  the  people  any  share  in  it ;  or  if,  relying  upon  the  future 
conferences  to  make  modifications  according  to  emergencies,  he  simply 
left  the  matter  for  providential  adjustment,  then  in  either  case  the 
responsibility  of  the  present  exclusion  of  the  people  rests  heavily  upon 
the  generation  of  preachers  who  have  succeeded  him.  The  blame  of 
the  fundamental  mistake  is  thus  only  transferred  from  the  father  of 
the  "  Institute"  to  the  preachers  of  the  "  Church."  In  our  opinion, 
it  justly  belongs  to  both.  Wesley's  actual  transgression  is  the  ground 
of  the  original  sin  of  his  descendants. 

In  our  next  number  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  movement  in  the  Methodist  church  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  subject  of  Lay  Representation. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  our  Methodist  brethren  may  make  the 
requisite  concessions  to  the  people,  in  time  to  prevent  further  agita- 
tion and  disruption.  The  truth  must  prevail.  The  Methodist  church 
has  a  great  work  of  evangelization  to  perform  in  this  country  and  in 
the  world.  May  the  inherent  defects  of  its  organization  be  repaired 
without  loss  of  time,  and  with  harmony  of  feeling ;  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  prosper  its  instrumentality  in  bringing  to  Christ  "  as 
many  as  w6re  ordained  to  eternal  life." 


THE  BOOK  SHELF. 

Some  people  wonder  how  pious  families  were  instructed  and  en- 
tertained a  hundred  years  ago,  when  religious  books  did  not  exist 
in  such  variety  and  profusion  as  now.  It  is  certain  that  in  compari- 
son books  were  few  and  dear,  yet  in  many  an  old  Christian  house 
there  was  a  book-shelf  which  was  very  precious,  and  which  contained 
some  volumes  that  are  happily  in  use  at  the  present  time.  With 
few  exceptions  they  were  printed  in  the  mother  country ;  and  though 
treated  with  care,  they  looked  old  and  rusty,  for  they  descended 
from  father  to  son,  were  handled  by  all  the  family,  were  often  read 
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aloud,  and  often  lent  to  neighbours.  A  new  work  from  Great 
Britain  was  an  extraordinary  prize,  and  sometimes  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  through  the  whole  countryside.  When  merchants  sent  out 
orders  for  broadcloths  and  brocades,  they  sometimes  added  a  list  of 
valuable  works  on  religion.  I  have  by  me  an  invoice  of  books  thus 
imported  by  my  great  grandfather. 

In  those  days  the  Sabbath  was  held  in  such  reverence  by  Presby- 
terians, that  none  of  its  hours  were  spent  on  any  but  the  most  spi- 
ritual compositions ;  there  were  no  pleasing  Sunday  stories  or  reli- 
gious newspapers.  The  same  works  were  read  over  and  over,  until 
persons  of  good  memory  almost  knew  them  by  heart ;  and  though 
the  consequent  knowledge  was  less  extensive  than  what  is  now  com- 
mon, I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  made  less  impression.  Volumes 
containing  solid  theological  matter  became  familiar  to  many  even  at 
an  early  age ;  and  the  memoirs  of  persons  living  at  that  time  show 
that  saving  instruction  was  often  derived  from  such  studies. 

The  New  England  Primer,  originally  published  in  Massachusetts, 
passed  to  the  other  colonies,  and  was  the  usual  introduction  to  letters. 
Janeway's  Token  for  Children  was  almost  the  only  reading-book  of 
a  religious  sort  made  expressly  for  the  young.  But  the  book-shelf 
contained  some  works  of  great  value.  Brown's  Self-Interpreting 
Bible  was  the  most  compendious  commentary  known  among  Scotch- 
men. Such  was  its  value,  that  the  late  Mr.  Simeon,  Episcopalian  as 
he  was,  laid  out  scores  of  pounds  sterling  in  presenting  copies  of  it  to 
poor  clergymen.  The  Edinburgh  edition  of  Matthew  Henry  was 
owned  by  such  as  could  afford  it ;  and  I  own  a  tall  copy  imported 
by  the  person  alluded  to  above,  who  was  a  ruling  elder  in  Lancaster. 
Scudder's  Daily  Walk,  admired  and  recommended  by  Owen  and 
Baxter,  was  well  known.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Holy  War, 
Grace  Abounding,  and  the  Jerusalem  Sinner,  all  by  John  Bunyauj 
were  among  the  liveliest  books  of  the  day.  Add  to  these  Owen's 
smaller  treatises,  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  Aileine's  Alarm,  and  two  or 
three  of  Flavel's  productions. 

Few  books  were  more  prized  than  Erskine's  Gospel  Sonnets.  As 
religious  poetry  was  rare,  many  persons  committed  the  whole  of 
these  effusions  to  memory.  Another  Scotch  treatise,  which  was 
owned  to  the  conversion  of  many,  was  Guthrie's  Trial  of  a  Saving 
Interest  in  Christ.  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  and  Crook  in  the  Lot 
were  everywhere  known  and  prized.  Beyond  most  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish writers,  Boston  had  the  art  of  embeUishing  the  rigid  Calvinism 
of  the  church  with  abundant  figures,  which  if  sometimes  coarse  were 
always  striking.  These  works  still  maintain  their  hold  on  the  Pres- 
byterian mind.  A  translation  of  Luther  on  the  Galatians  was  freely 
circulated ;  and  the  reading  of  it  in  Hanover  county  in  Virginia,  as 
is  well  known,  led  to  the  planting  of  the  earliest  Presbyterian  church 
there.  Brown's  Exposition  of  the  Catechism,  and  his  excellent  little 
church  histories  of  England  and  Scotland,  were  further  contributions 
of  a  later  date. 
As  different  families  would  have  different  books,  there  was  much 
Vol.  n.— No.  3  16 
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lending  in  exchange,  in  a  day  when  a  religions  bookstore  was  un- 
known. Thus  the  strict  Seceder  for  a  loan  of  his  favourite  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity,  or  Ralph  Erskine's  Sermons,  would  receive  from 
some  New  England  merchant  Shepard's  Sincere  Convert,  or  Cotton 
Mather's  Essays  to  do  Good,  white  and  fresh  from  the  Boston  press; 
while  the  Jerseyman  would  exchange  Dickinson's  Five  Points  with  the 
London  trader  for  the  delightful  life  of  good  Philip  Henry^  Cautions 
were  given  as  to  the  usage  of  these  precious  wares,  which  were  never 
employed  to  prop  windows,  or  elevate  music-stools ;  and  if  my  young 
readers  have  never  heard  of  a  "thumb-paper,"  they  may  now  learn 
that  it  was  a  contrivance,  as  common  as  the  horn-book,  intended  to 
save  the  clean  volume  from  soiling  and  dog-ears. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  sermons  were  often  read  in 
families  with  as  much  solemnity  as  in  church,  and  with  happy  effects. 
The  rarity  of  printed  volumes  made  reading  alone  a  favourite  exer- 
cise and  a  means  of  grace.  After  Mr.  Whitefield  became  known  in 
this  country,  his  sermons  were  read  with  much  impression  in  remote 
districts  to  which  he  himself  never  penetrated.  Congregations  without 
a  pastor,  or  only  enjoying  part  of  a  minister's  time,  had  a  sermon 
read  by  an  elder.  When  Dr.  Watts's  hymns  first  came  into  America 
they  were  welcomed  by  many  even  of  the  Scotch.  Dr.  Green  once 
informed  me,  that  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  enthusiastic  in  his  admira- 
tion of  Watts,  many  of  whose  psalms  and  hymns  he  could  repeat 
by  rote. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  young  readers  of  these  lines,  if  they  can 
render  as  good  an  account  of  their  superior  libraries  as  their  fore- 
fathers could  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  old  volumes  on  the  book-shelf. 

C.  Q. 


ON  A  MAN  TAXING  HIMSELF. 

There  arc  some  poor  people — ^poor  people  who  tax  themselves  far 
more  than  the  government  taxes  them.  The  State  tax  may  be  a  few 
shillings  for  a  poor  man,  and  that  is  heavy  enough,  but  there  are 
some  working  men  who  will  tax  themselves  far  more  than  that 
There  are,  we  fear,  many  who,  out  of  their  week's  wages,  will  spend 
in  drink  more  than  one  shilling  in  ten,  and  some  more  than  two  shil- 
lings in  ten.  "Well,"  they  will  say,  '* cannot  we  do  as  we  like? 
we  worked  for  it,  and  cannot  we  spend  it  as  we  like  ?"  No :  you 
have  not  a  right  to  spend  it  in  that  way  if  you  have  a  wife  and  a 
family  dependent  upon  you  for  support.  Little  enough  it  is  a  man 
can  earn  now-a-days  anyhow,  and  he  ought  not  to  swallow  down  one 
shilling  in  ten  of  what  he  earns  when  his  wife  and  children  are  look- 
ing to  nim  for  food  and  clothing.  The  man  who  wUl  do  so  is  not  fit 
to  be  called  a  man.  It  is  a  pity  he  ever  had  a  wife,  and  alas  for  his 
children,  for  they  must  have  a  poor  time  of  it  now,  and  a  sorry  pros- 
pect as  to  what  is  to  become  of  them  when  they  grow  up.    If  any 
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working  man  reads  this  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  so  wasting  his 
money,  I  do  hope  he  will  think  of  it,  and  not  tax  himself  in  this  way 
for  the  sake  of  a  drink.  Should  you  not,  my  friend,  be  a  happier 
man  if  you  could  feel  conscious  that  the  little  money  you  earned  was 
teW  laid  out  by  your  wife  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  family  ?  Would 
you  not  feel  pleasure  in  saying,  "  Well,  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
being  such  a  selfish,  unfeeling,  and  unprincipled  man  as  to  leave  my 
wife  and  children  crying  for  bread,  whilst  I  was  drinking  beer  at  the 
fireside  of  a  public-house."  I 


THE  LABOURER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

''  The  labourer  who  toils  amid  bustle  and  dust, 
To  earn  from  the  hard  world  his  coat  and  his  crust ; 
Imprisoned  in  mines,  or  in  fields,  or  in  shops, 
lie  loveth  the  hour  when  the  turmoil  stops ; 
When  the  hammer  and  file,  and  the  pick  and  the  spade. 
Are  into  the  dusty  comer  laid ; 
He  breathes  the  free  air,  and  his  heart  is  as  light 
As  the  wing  of  a  swallow  on  Saturday  night. 

Then  the  sun  goeth  down  with  a  loyelier  flow 
And  the  stars  smile  in  peace  on  the  broad  earth  below, 
And  the  moon  cometh  up  with  a  smile  on  her  cheek. 
On  the  night  of  all  nights  in  the  wearisome  week. 
Then  the  great  world  of  labour  stands  resting  as  still 
As  the  wheel  when  the  stream  is  shut  off  from  the  mill, 
And  the  water  that  toiled  flows  as  calmly  and  bright 
As  the  river  of  sleep  on  a  Saturday  night 

They  tell  of  the  joy  that  a  conqueror  feels 

The  moment  his  foeman  surrendering  kneels; 

Or  the  pleasure  that  thrills  through  a  young  maiden's  breast. 

When  she  heareth  the  voice  which  she  loveth  the  best ; 

Or  the  joy  of  the  sailor  when  climbing  the  shroud, 

To  see  nis  own  land  looming  up  like  a  cloud; 

But  the  labourer  feels  sure  as  deep  a  delight, 

When  his  home  smiles  him  welcome  on  Saturday  night. 

There  kind  looks  await  him,  and  voices  of  glee. 

And  little  ones  eager  to  climb  on  his  knee ; — 

Or  if  he's  no  hearth  where  these  dear  ones  are  seen, 

There  are  bright  eyes  awaiting  him  somewhere  I  ween. 

Then  blest  be  the  hour  which  bringeth  release. 

And  heralds  the  Sabbath  whose  sunshine  is  peace ; 

And  oh  I  may  the  labourer's  heart  be  as  light, 

When  the  world  shall  bring  round  his  last  Saturday  night." 

Pioneer, 

A  Serious  Thought. — Intelligence  beamed  in  her  eye,  and  beauty  and 
grace  animated  her  form.  Every  natural  endowment  seemed  sweetly  blended 
to  make  life  happy ;  but  alas !  a  stranger  to  the  faith  and  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian, she  was  carried  away  by  the  natural  tendency  of  her  position  in  Bociety, 
and,  apparently  with  no  wrong  intentions,  into  the  snares  of  tlie  fashionable 
"vrorld.  Her  high  gifts  and  adornments  were  unconsciously  temptations  to  for- 
getfulness  of  God. 

My  SERIOUS  THOUGHT  conccming  this  young  friend  is — ^how  difficult  will  it  he 
to  enter  heaven!  How  few,  in  such  circumstances,  ask  the  question,  .**  WIicU 
nuit  I  do  to  be  saved  f" 
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BRING  THE  CHILDREN  HOME. 

Before  the  service  closed,  the  minister  addressed  to  us  a  word  of 
exhortation.  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  Feed  my  sheep :  feed  my  lambs: 
the  lambs^  yes  the  lambsj  dear  brethren.  Do  not  forget  the  lambs. 
Recently,"  said  he,  "  I  stood  beside  the  bed  of  a  dying  saint — going 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  but  fearing  no  evil. 
As  she  was  about  to  close  her  eyes  forever  on  all  that  she  loved 
here,  she  turned  to  her  husband,  and  exclaimed  in  tones  of  melting 
emphasis,  ^  Bring  the  children  home  with  you^  when  you  come. 
Bring  the  children  home  !'  "  And  as  he  exhorted  us  to  the  same, 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  deep  and  heartfelt  was  the  response 
to  his  appeal.  "  Bring  the  children  home  with  you.**  These  words 
have  been  ringing  in  my  ears  ever  since.  Nor  has  their  pathos  been 
at  all  diminished  by  what  I  have  learned  since,  that  the  speaker  him- 
self was  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Through  him  let 
them  be  addressed  to  us  all.  Father !  mother !  bring  the  children 
home  with  you  !  Then  sweet  will  be  your  communion  in  heaven ! 
Mothers  Magazine. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JONATHAN  DICKINSON. 

Jonathan  Dickinson  was  the  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  who,  with  his  minister, 
Mr.  Russell,  and  "  the  aggrieved  brethren  in  Hartford,"  purchased  and 
settled  Hadley,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  in  1659.  Nathaniel's  estate 
was  rated  on  his  removal  at  £200,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  town. 
His  son  Hezekiah  lived  in  Hatfield,  where  Jonathan  was  born,  April 
22,  1688.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1706.  His  father  dying  soon 
after,  his  mother  married  Thomas  Ingersoll,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jonathan  Dickinson  came  to  Elizabethtown  in  1708,  and  soon 
after  married  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  a  descendant  of  Jacob  Melyen, 
one  of  the  associates  in  the  purchase  of  the  Elizabethtown  tract,  under 
Gov.  NicoUs*  grant.  His  entry  in  the  family  Bible,  of  the  birth  of 
his  first  child  is,  "  Our  son  Melyen  was  bom  December  7,  1709." 

He  was  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut, 
September  29,  1709,  on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan,  of 
Freehold,  New  Jersey,  preached,  from  Mark  xvi.  16.  The  church  of 
Elizabethtown  embraced  within  its  bounds  at  that  time,  Rahway, 
Westfield,  Connecticut  Farms,  Springfield,  and  part  of  Chatham* 
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college  a  number  of  its  Presbyterian  friends.    It  may  be  here  remarked 

*  ReeordSf  p.  12,  where  tlie  articks  are  recorded  in  fulL    These  articles  are  all  that  a 
Preflbjterian  ooald  desire. 
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He  met  with  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  as  a  corresponding  member 
in  1715,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Orr,  and  was  regularly 
received  as  a  member  early  in  1717. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  who  had  been  bom,  educated  and  ordained  among 
the  Congregationalists,  had  at  first  some  scruples  about  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  church  government.  Having  been  elected  moderator 
of  the  Synod  in  1721,  he  preached  the  Synodical  sermon  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  in  relation  to  church  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  the  principles  of  a  Synodical  act  of  the  preceding 
year.  Three  other  members  of  the  Synod  had  protested  against  the 
act,  but  they  united  afterwards  in  drawing  up  four  articles  on  church 
government,  which  were  satisfactory  to  the  Synod.  The  record  states 
that  "the  Synod  was  so  universally  pleased  with  the  aforesaid 
composure  of  their  difference,  that  they  unanimously  joined  together 
in  a  thanksgiving  prayer  and  joyful  singing  of  the  133d  Psalm.* 

Mr.  Dickinson  entered  warmly  into  the  Episcopal  controversy  in 
Connecticut,  at  a  time  when  Arminianism  and  a  hope  of  court  favour 
led  a  few  ministers  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  1724, 
he  published  his  defence  of  Presbyterian  ordination  in  Boston.  A 
reply  from  an  Episcopalian  drew  irom  him  an  answer,  in  which  he 
Bays:  "  High  Churchism  is  properly  no  more  a  part  of  the  Church  of 
England,  than  a  wen  is  of  the  human  body.'*  At  the  present  day 
the  wen  is  larger  than  the  body  itself. 

When  the  "Adopting  Act,"  making  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Catechisms  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
America,  was  passed  by  the  Synod  in  1729,  Mr.  Dickinson,  although 
not  predisposed  in  favour  of  creeds,  voted  for  the  adoption  of  these 
standards.  He  was  a  staunch  Calvinist  in  his  theological  opinions. 
He  attended  with  great  regularity  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  and 
displayed  great  energy  and  devotion  in  whatever  work  he  was  engaged. 
He  was  not  only  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but  he  taught  a  school, 
practised  medicine  with  considerable  reputation,  and  attended  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  small  farm.  In  all  that  he  undertook  he  was  par 
negotiis. 

In  1740,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Burr  and  Pemberton, 
communicated  to  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  the  deplorable  and  perishing  condition  of  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  They  were  appointed 
correspondents,  and  were  authorized  to  employ  missionaries.  They 
engaged  Azariah  Horton  and  David  Brainerd,  and  were  forward  to 
countenance  them  in  their  work,  and  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  wise 
counsel.  Brainerd  delighted  to  visit  Dickinson,  and  often  came  to 
Elizabethtown  to  hold  sweet  intercourse  with  his  beloved  friend.  Mr. 
Dickinson  had  previously  interested  himself  for  Brainerd,  when  he  was 
harshly  refused  a  degree  by  the  trustees  of  Yale  College.  This  latter 
event,  in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  alienated  from  the 
college  a  number  of  its  Presbyterian  friends.    It  may  be  here  remarked 

*  Seeord*,  p.  72*  where  the  articles  are  recorded  in  fuU.  These  articles  are  all  that  a 
Pieibyterian  could  desire. 
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ihat  Brainerd  spent  a  part  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  under  Dickm- 
gon's  roof,  and  solemnized  his  second  marriage  at  Newark,  April  7th, 
1747.     Mr.  Dickinson's  first  wife  died  April  20th,  1745,  aged  63.* 

In  June,  1740,  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabethtown.  It  commenced  under  a 
sermon  addressed  by  the  pastor  to  the  youth.  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  a 
letter  written  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft  of  Boston,  says  : 

"  The  inward  distress  and  concern  of  the  audience  discovered  itself  by  their 
tears,  and  by  an  audible  sobbing  and  sighing  in  ahnost  all  parts  of  the  assembly. 
Meetings  for  sinful  amusements  were  abandoned  by  the  youth,  and  meetings  for 
religious  exercises  substituted  in  their  place.  Numbers  daily  flocked  to  their 
pastor  for  advice  in  their  eternal  concerns.  More  came  to  see  him  on  this  errand 
m  three  months  than  in  thirty  years  before.  The  subjects  of  the  work  were 
chiefly  youth.  A  deep  sense  of  sin,  guilt,  danger,  and  despair  of  help  from  them- 
selves, preceded  a  hope  in  Christ.  AH  the  converts  were  for  a  considerable  time 
under  a  law  work,  before  they  had  satisfying  views  of  their  interest  in  Christ 
The  number  of  those  who  were  savingly  the  subjects  of  this  work  was  about 
sixty.'' 

The  disorder  attending  the  awakening  in  New  Jersey,  grew  out  of 
erroneous  views  of  assurance  and  the  ^^itness  of  the  Spirit.  Antinomi- 
anism  appeared,  and  denounced  the  practice  of  looking  for  evidence 
of  justification  in  the  progress  of  our  sanctification.  There  was  much 
arrogance  in  some  who  were  called  converts,  and  many  upheld  a 
preacher  who  had  been  suspended  for  dreadful  scandals.  These 
things  called  forth  his  Dialogue  on  the  Display  of  Grace,  and  his 
sermon  on  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  an  earnest  friend  of  evangelical  religion,  and 
co-operated  with  Whitefield,  the  Tennents  and  their  contemporaries,  in 
their  work  of  spreading  the  gospel.  Whitefield  visited  EHzabethtown 
several  times.  In  1740,  during  his  second  visit  to  this  country,  and 
at  a  very  short  notice  of  only  two  or  three  hours,  he  preached  at  mid- 
day to  an  audience  of  seven  hundred  people,  f  Mr.  Dickinson  sided 
with  the  revival  men  of  that  day ;  but  his  piety  and  good  sense  led 
him  to  condemn  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  excesses  which  pre- 
vailed in  some  places. 

In  the  troubles  which  ended  in  dissolving  the  connection  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  with  the  Philadelphia  Synod,  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  former.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  withdraw  from 
the  Synod,  but  acted  as  a  peacemaker,  though  without  success.  He 
finally  procured  the  organization  in  a  friendly  manner  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York;  and  he  himself,  with  all  his  tresbytery,  united  with 

*  BraiAerd  says  in  his  Journal,  "  April  7.  In  the  afternoon  rode  to  Newark,  to  marry  the 
Ber.  Jonathan  Dickinson  ;  and  in  the  evening  performed  that  service.  Aderwards  rode  home 
to  Elixahcthtown  in  a  pleasant  frame,  full  of  composure  and  sweetness."  President  Edward^ 
in  his  life  of  Brainerd,  p.  379,  has  a  note  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  name,  as  follows : 

"  The  late  learned  and  very  excellent  Mr.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Elizabethtown,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  correspondents  of  th© 
honorable  society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  He  had  a  great  esteem 
for  Dmincrd;  kindly  entertained  him  in  his  house  during  his  sickness  the  winter  past;  and 
after  a  short  illness,  died  the  ensuing  October,  two  days  before  Brainerd.''  The  latter  died 
at  the  house  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  Northampton,  October  9,  1747. 

t  Dr.  Murray's  Notes  on  Elizabethtown,  p.  55. 
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tie  new  Synod,  which  maintained  a  fraternal  correspondence  with  the 
old  one.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  was  held  at 
Elizabethtown,  September  19, 1745,  and  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  cho- 
sen its  Moderator. 

At  this  time  measures  were  in  progress  by  the  Synod  of  New  York 
to  establish  an  institution  of  learning.  The  men  of  that  generation 
appreciated  the  importance  of  religious  education,  and  determined  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  College,  with  a  special  reference  to  training 
for  the  ministry.  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  was  by  far  the  most  influentitu 
member  of  the  Synod,  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  institution* 
His  own  private  Academy,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  was  selected  as  the  nucleus  of  the  College.  The  first  charter 
was  granted,  October  22, 1746,  by  John  Hamilton,  the  acting  Govern 
nor,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Dickinson  was  the 
President  under  the  old  charter.  The  number  of  students  was  about 
t^renty;  and  they  boarded  with  the  President  and  with  other  families 
of  the  town.  The  Academy,  which  stood  where  the  lecture-room  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Elizabethtown  now  stands,  and  which 
was  burned  down  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  contained  the 
recitation  rooms  of  the  first  classes  of  the  new  College.*  Although 
brought  into  existence,  in  a  good  measure,  by  the  influence  of  Dick- 
inson, he  was  spared  to  act  as  its  President  but  for  a  single  year.f 

President  Dickinson  died  October  7th,  1747,  of  a  pleuratic  attack, 
m  the  60th  year  of  his  age.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson,  of  Woodbridge, 

f reached  at  his  funeral.  Dr.  Johnes,  of  Morristown,  who  was  with 
im  in  his  last  sickness,  asked  him  just  before  his  death  concerning 
his  prospects.  He  replied,  "Many  days  have  passed  between  Grod 
and  my  soul,  in  which  I  have  solemnly  dedicated  myself  to  him,  and 
I  trust,  what  I  have  committed  unto  him,  he  is  able  to  keep  until  that 
day."  These  were  his  last  words.  It  is  said  that  tidings  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  decease  came  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  Episcopal  minister  of 
Elizabethtown,  then  lying  on  his  death-bed,  who  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
that  I  had  hold  of  the  skirts  of  brother  Jonathan!"  They^entered 
on  their  ministry  in  the  town  about  the  same  time,  and  in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided. 

President  Dickinson  had  a  large  family  by  his  first  wife,  of  whom 
only  three  daughters  survived  the  parents.  The  third  child  was  a 
son,  named  after  his  father,  bom  in  1713,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1781.  One  of  his  daughters  was  the  second  wife  of  Jona- 
than Sergeant  of  Princeton,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Hon. 
John  Sergeant  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Miller. J    Another  daughter  married  Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  West. 

*  Dr.  Murraj's  Notes  on  Elisabetbtown,  p.  59. 

t  The  students  at  his  death  were  removed  to  Newark,  and  the  Bev.  Aaron  Burr  was  inang- 
vated  President  onder  the  new  Charter,  on  November  9th,  1748.  Those  who  had  studied 
under  President  Dickinson  were  graduated  the  following  month.  In  1757,  when  the  students 
were  seventy  in  number,  the  College  was  finally  located  at  Princeton ;  and  it  is  now  commonly 
known  as  Princeton  College.  The  name  in  the  charter  is  "  The  College  of  New  Jereey"  This 
l^ter  name  ought  to  have  been  on  the  engraving  in  the  Magazine. 

^  t  The  Rot.  John  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  has  promised  to  furnish  a  manuscript  sermon  of 
bis  great-great-grandfather,  which  we  hope  to  insert  at  some  future  day,  in  whole  or  in  party 
in  the  H^uiiie.— £<2. 
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hampton,  L.  I.  The  youngest  daughter  married  the  Rev.  Caleb  Smith, 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Newark  Mountains,  now  called  Orange,  who 
was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family  of  Green's,  of  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J.,  of  whom  Chief  Justice  Green,  and  Professor  Wm.  H.  Green 
are  descendants. 

President  Dickinson  was  in  person  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
manly  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  of  a  grave  but  pleasant  aspect, 
and  having  the  gift  of  commanding  the  respect  and  veneration  of  all. 
His  countenance  indicated  his  genius,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  both 
light  and  love.* 

As  a  minister  and  theologian.  President  Dickinson  will  ever  be  re- 
vered. His  influence  on  his  own  generation  was  pre-eminently  great. 
He  was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  his  day,  abundant  in  labours,  and 
blessed  of  God  in  saving  a  multitude  of  souls.  Forty-six  years  after 
his  departure,  "  there  were  those  who  testified  that  he  was  a  most 
solemn,  weighty  and  moving  preacher ;  a  uniform  advocate  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  grace ;  industrious,  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful in  his  ministerial  labours."  Dr.  Murray,  the  present  worthy 
pastor  of  the  1st  Church  in  Elizabethtown,  says :  "  So  devoted  was 
he  as  a  minister,  so  untiring  were  his  efforts  to  do  good,  so  discrimi- 
nating and  powerful  was  he  as  a  preacher,  so  dignified  and  bland  were 
his  manners,  so  ardent  was  his  attachment  to  the  truth,  and  so  firm 
and  cogent  was  he  in  its  advocacy,  that  his  memory  is  yet  inestimably 
precious.^t 

As  a  writer,  he  is  better  known  than  any  of  the  Presbyterian 
fathers,  except  President  Davies,  with  whom  he  was  a  contemporary, 
although  about  thirty  years  older.  His  treatise  on  the  Five  Points 
of  Doctrine,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  writings,  was  first 
published  at  Boston  in  1741.J  A  selection  of  his  works  was  printed 
in  Edinburgh  in  1793,  and  another  edition  more  recently  in  the  same 
place.  § 

President  Dickinson's  writings  give  evidence  of  a  great  mind,  well 
versed  both  in  logic  and  in  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature.  He 
was  thoroughly  orthodox  in  his  views  of  divine  truth,  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  error,  and  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  all 
their  fulness  and  freeness.  Dr.  Green  remarks:  "He  had  a  mind 
foAied  for  inquiry ;  and  to  a  keen  penetration  he  united  a  disinterea- 
ted  attachment  to  truth.  With  a  natural  turn  for  controversy  he  had 
a  happy  government  of  his  passions,  and  abhorred  the  perverse  dis- 

♦  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  MoDotrell,  pastor  of  the  Spring  Garden  Church,  Philadelphia,  informs 
ns  that  when  he  trae  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Elizabethtown,  there  Jf&s  in  his  congregation  an 
old  lady,  aged  about  90  yeiurs,  who  remembered  Mr.  Dickinson  as  h^r  pastor,  and  who  waa 
catechized  by  him  in  youth.    She  described  his  appearance  as  grave  and  dignified. — Ed, 

f  Notes  on  Elizabethtown,  p.  59. 

%  Another  edition  was  published  under  the  direction  of  the  New  Tork  Presbytery  in  1798. 
Several  others  have  been  since  issued,  the  last  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
The  Board  have  also  issued  ''Dickinson's  Familiar  Letters  on  Seasonable  and  Important  Sub- 
Jectfl  in  Religion."  These  two  volumes  contain  the  marrow  of  divinitiy.  As  a  Geological 
writer,  President  Dickinson  had  few  superiors. 

2  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Green's  DiBoouneSy  p.  397. 
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pntings  80  common  to  men  of  corrapt  minds.  The  eagerness  of  con- 
tention did  not  extinguish  in  him  the  fervors  of  devotion  and  brotherly 
love." 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  the  pastor  of  the  Chnrch  of  Elizabethtown, 
the  author  of  the  "True  Scripture  Doctrine,"  &c.,  and  the  first 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  over  his  tomb  in  the  graveyard  at 
Elizabethtown: 

Here 

Lies  the  body  of  the  ReVd 

Mr.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Pastor 

of  the  first  Presbyterian  church 

In  Elizabeth-town ;  who  died  October 

The  7th,  1747 ;  (etcUis  8uce  60 

Deep  was  the  woand,  Oh  death,  and  vastly  wide, 
When  he  resigned  his  useful  breath  and  died. 
Ye  sacred  tribes,  with  pious  sorrow  mourn, 
And  drop  a  tear  at  your  great  pastor's  urn ! 
Concealed  a  moment  from  our  longing  eyes. 
Beneath  this  stone  his  mortal  body  lies ; 
Happy,  the  spirit  lives,  and  will,  we  trust, 
In  blisB  associate  with  his  precious  dust.'' 


FIRST  THINGS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

In  reading  lately  the  history  of  Western  New  York,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hotchkin,  we  noticed  the  fact  that  the  first  Presbyterian 
church,  organized  in  New  York,  west  of  the  Genessee  river,  was  the 
church  at  Caledonia,  in  our  own  ecclesiastical  connection.  This  in- 
duced us  to  write  to  the  Rev*.  H.  L.  Doolittle,  of  Scotsville,  to  procure 
some  additional  statements  B,hont  first  things  in  Western  New  Yorkj 
and  as  the  result  the  following  interesting  letter  has  been  received. 

FowLERViLLB,  January  30th,  1852. 
Rev.  H.  L.  Doolittle,  of  Scotsville,  Monroe  county.  New  York. 

Dear  Friend : — 

I  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to  comply  with  your  request, 
that  I  should  collect  some  statistics  in  reference  to  the  early  settling 
of  Caledonia,  and  also  the  date  when  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized  there — and  when  the  first  school  house  was  built. 

In  regard  to  the  early  settling  of  Caledonia,'  it  was  commenced  in 
A.  D.  1798.  Sir  William  Pultney,  through  his  agent,  Robert  Troup, 
brought  in  a  few  families  who  had  emigrated  a  short  time  previous 
to  Johnstown,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  from  Perthshire,  in  Scot- 
land. Such  of  them  as  had  no  means,  he  assisted  not  only  to  get 
here,  but  after  they  were  here  until  they  could  support  themselves. 
The  names  of  those  who  came  in  1798,  were  John  McNaughton, 

Vol.  n.— No.  8  17 
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John  McPherson,  Finley  McKercher,  Peter  and  John  his  sons,  Dun- 
can Anderson,  John  McVean  and  John  McLaren.  Accessions  were 
made  the  year  after  to  this  small  colony  from  Invernesshire,  and 
Argyleshire,  and  other  places  in  Scotland.  In  February,  1804, 
Donald  McKenzie,  Simon  Fraser,  John  Glunas,  John  McKenzie  and 
John  Frazer,  with  their  families,  from  near  the  city  of  Inverness  in 
Scotland  came  in ;  and  the  families  of  most  of  them  reside  on  the 
same  farms  now. 

In  reference  to  the  time  when  the  first  Presbyterian  church  was 
organized^  I  give  you  extracts  from  the  records  made  at  that  time. 
It  seems  that  the  record,  now  before  me,  was  transcribed  from  the 
original,  and  is  dated  in  Caledonia,  although  this  district  retained 
the  name  of  Southampton  until  February,  1805. 

Caledonia,  November  10th,  1802. 
This  will  certify  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Peter  Campbell,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia,  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1802,  in  order  to  incorporate  and  establish  themselves  into 
a  religious  and  civil  society,  conformable  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  the  27th  of  March,  1801 ;  that 
Alexander  McDonald  and  John  McNaughton  were  elected  officers  to 
receive  the  votes,  &c.;  Thomas  Irwin,  Duncan  McPherson,  Peter 
Campbell,  John  Chrisy  and  Peter  Anderson  were  elected  Trustees ; 
and  that  they  voted  unanimously  that  the  name  or  title  of  the  society 
shall  be  the  Caledonian  Presbyterian  religious  society. 

A.««,  N...  m  1802,  }^rt:N^?r"^ 

The  record  further  states  that  they  were  orcanized  into  a  Church 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1805,  by  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva,  in  the  Synod  of  Utica,  and  that  he  ordained 
Donald  McKenzie  and  John  McPherson^  ruling  elders.  On  the  same 
day  he  also  baptized  a  large  number  of  children.'*' 

Mr.  Denoon  was  still  in  Scotland,  and  not  yet  licensed  to  preach. 

*  The  foQowmj;  is  an  extract  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chi^man's  Journal :  <'  Xonf «  Day,  March 
Zd,  I  preached  hi  Caledonia  in  a  large  school  house,  which  wa«  fall,  and  large  numbers  out 
of  the  door.  The  people  are  chiefly  Highlanders  from  Scotland )  they  appeared  not  only 
decent  and  attentive,  but  very  solemn.  They  expressed  a  desire,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  t^ 
organized  as  a  Presbyterian  church.  I  then  appointed  a  conference  on  Monday  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

**  Monday. — The  people  met  Conference  opened  with  prayer.  After  giving  an  exhorta- 
tion on  the  occasion,  proceeded  to  receive  and  examine  certificates.  Numbers  of  them  were 
produced  from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  approved.  Several  persons  were  examined  who 
had  never  joined  the  church  and  approved,  and  some,  who  were  not  approved,  but  desired  to 
wait  in  the  use  of  means  till  another  opportunity.  Matters  being  thus  prepared,  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  them.  They  solemnly  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  Directory  for  Church  Government  and  Discipline.  They  solemnly 
covenanted  to  walk  together  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  church 
of  Christ  in  the  Presbyterian  order.  They  chose  three  elders,  two  of  whom  were  to  oflBciate 
as  deacons.  After  sermon,  proceeded  to  ordain  the  deacons  and  elders.  These  people  ap- 
peared to  be  very  sensibly  ^ected,  and  very  thankful  to  me  for  coming  among  them,  to  the 
Oenend  Assembly  for  their  care,  and  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for  these  privileges 
and  blo98ings  in  the  wilderness.  They  also  engaged  to  keep  up  the  public  worship  of  Qod  on 
the  Lord's  da^  among  themselves,  until  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  send  them  a  gospel  min- 
iater." 
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Many  of  the  people,  however,  were  well  acquainted  with  his  great 
talents  and  eminent  piety,  having  often  heard  him  lecture  while  in 
Scotland,  on  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  Although  he  prepared 
liimself  for  the  gospel  ministry,  yet  there  were  two  or  three  oaths 
which  he  was  required  to  take  before  or  after  ordination,  which  he 
could  not  conscientiously  take.  About  this  time,  1805,  the  Society 
sent  him  a  friendly  invitation  to  come  to  this  place,  which  he  com- 
plied with  in  February,  1806. 

He  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  during 
this  year,  and  on  the  17th  of  August,  1808,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  the  regular  pastor  of  the  church  in  Caledonia  by  the  said 
Presbytery.  I  will  now  give  you  an  extract  from  the  proceedings 
of  Presbytery  on  that  occasion. 

"  On  Wednesday,  August  17th,  1808,  Presbytery  met  according 
to  adjournment.  Opened  with  prayer.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Denoon'a 
ordination  and  instalment  was  considered,  and  after  deliberation 
and  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Denoon  respecting  his  acquaintance 
with  experimental  religion  and  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  we  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  highly  expedient  that  he  be 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  this  church  and  congregation. 

The  several  parts  were  performed  as  follows:  Rev.  Mr.  Mosher 
made  the  introductory  prayer ;  Rev.  Mr.  Ayres  preached  the  sermon 
from  2  Corin.  iv.  7 ;  Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  RIoderator,  made  the 
consecrating  prayer  and  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  Mr. 
Ayres  gave  the  charge  to  the  Candidate;  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  gave  the 
charge  to  the  church  and  congregation;  and  Rev.  John  Linsley 
made  the  concluding  prayer.  Mr.  Denoon,  of  course,  became  a 
member  of  Presbytery,  and  took  his  seat  accordingly. 

Attest,  David  Higgens,  Stated  Clerk. 

That  was  a  blessed  day  for  the  people  of  Caledonia,  York,  and 
"Wheatland.  It  may  be  asked,  What  would  they  be  now,  were  it  not 
for  this  precious  influence  of  the  gospel  of  Christy  which  Mr.  Denoon 
preached  in  its  purity  for  forty-four  years  among  them  ? 

As  to  the  time  when  the  first  school  house  was  built,  I  am  unable 
to  fix  a  date,  other  than  to  state  that  I  saw  it  in  March  1804.  It 
looked  then  as  if  it  had  been  built  two  or  three  years  previous,  pro- 
bably in  1802,  about  the  time  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society. 
I  remain  yours,  respectfully,  Donald  D.  McKenzie. 

This  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  McKenzie  confirms  the  statements 
in  Mr.  Hotchkin's  history.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  organized 
west  of  the  Genessee  river,  was  the  one  at  Caledonia,  now  attached 
to  the  [0.  S.]  General  Assembly ;  the  first  ordination  was  that  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Denoon,  an  able  preacher  and  firm  advocate  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  who  departed  this  life  in  1850 ; 
the  first  installation  was  also  that  of  Mr.  Denoon ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  first  school  hoiLse  was  that  put  up  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
Perthshire,  Invernesshire  and  Argyleshire.     The  Scotch  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  maxim  of  John  Knox — "  put  up  the  school  hy  the  side 
of  the  church/'  God  bless  thee,  old  Scotia^  and  thy  chfldren,  through 
all  generations ! 

The  "  Genessee  country"  is  now  one  of  the  best  cultivated  sections 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Old-school  Presbyterians  have  just 
resolved  to  establish  a  College  in  a  central  location.  Having  beea 
the  first  on  the  soil,  we  have  a  good  right  to  guard  well  our  pos- 
sessions. 


Confessions  of  a  Convert  from  Baptism  t»  Water  to  Baptism  with  Water.    From  tbe  Second 
English  Edition.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.    Philadelphia.    [Price  10  cents.] 

A  venerable  Baptist  minister  whom  we  much  respect^  lately  came  into 
our  office,  and  with  some  emotion  inquired  whether  we  had  read  "  that  tract 
'abusing  the  Baptists?'*  "Why  no,"  we  replied j  "do  you  mean  the  one 
about  in  and  with  /"  "  Yes :  that  is  a  scurrilous  tract ;  I  did  not  think  your 
respectable  Board  would  publish  such  abusive  things."  "  Well,"  we  replied, 
"  not  having  yet  read  it,  we  can  give  no  opinion  about  it ;  but  we  have  grea^ 
confidence  in  our  Publication  Board."  Our  friend  went  on  for  a  while  in 
the  same  strain,  or  stream,  giving  us  a  prettv  thorough  immersion  into  his 
notions,  during  which  time  we  patiently  resolved  to  read  tbe  tract  without 
any  delay.  Having  read  it,  we  now  take  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  a 
masterly  and  ingenious  production,  which  will  give  no  satisfaction  whatever 
to  any  High  Church  Baptist ;  but  nevertheless  not  scurrilous,  though  keen 
and  somewhat  pert.  There  are  some  things  which  we  should  prefer  to  see 
omitted ;  but  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  controversial  tract  which,  in  general 
spirit,  might  be  a  model  for  Dr.  Carson  to  attempt  to  imitate.  We  are  very 
sure  that  its  matter  he  cannot  answer.  We  sincerely  regret  that  our  Baptist 
friends  do  not  appreciate  the  line  of  argument  as  thoroughly  as  do  our  Board 
of  Publication.  The  editor  of  the  Baptist  paper,  who  recently  said  that 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Episcopal  churches,  were  "  not  churches  of  Christ," 
and  that  their  ministers  were  "un  baptized  laymen,"  might  derive  some 
benefit  from  this  little  book.    The  following  extract  is  a  pretty  £ur  specimen. 

"  I  recurred  to  his  quotation,  expressed  my  desire  to  do  whatever  the  Saviour 
had  enjoined,  and  requested  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
he  *  was  immersed  beneath  the  stream.' 

"  Mj  demand  was  readily  met  in  the  usual  way.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  quoted  Mark  i.  9,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  *  was  baptized  of  John  tit 
Jordan.'  The  emphatic  manner  in  which  he  pronounced  *  in'  created  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  understood  it  to  mean  *  under ;'  and  I  therefore  asked  him  whether 
he  considered  the  words  *  in  Jordan'  to  mean  that  our  Lord  was  plunged  below 
the  surface  of  that  river,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the  hymn,  that  he  '  was 
immersed  beneath  the  stream  V  Havmg  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  requested 
him  to  turn  to  the  fourth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  where  it  is  said  that  *  John 
did  baptize  in  the  wilderness ;'  and  I  then  inquired  whether  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  word  *  in'  must  have  the  same  signification  in  both  passages.  Upon 
this  he  began  carefully  to  con  over  and  collate  the  two  verses,  and  kept  me  wait> 
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iog some  time  for  his  reply;  and,  as  if  he  felt  a  yague  premonition  of  the  conse- 
qvence  of  answering  my  question  in  the  affirmative,  he  expressed  his  desire  to 
blow  why  I  had  put  it  to  him,  and  said  *  he  could  not  exactly  see  what  the 
viJdemesa  had  to  ao  with  the  subject.'  As,  however,  I  would  neither  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  nor  withdraw  my  demand,  he  at  length  admitted,  though  with  evident 
reluctance,  that  *he  supposed  it  might  be  so/  *  Well  then,'  I  added,  *you  must 
be  aware  that  the  wilderness  of  Judea  was  about  as  full  of  sand  as  the  channels 
ef  Jordan  were  full  of  water.  If,  therefore,  the  words  *  baptized  in  Jordan'  mean, 
as  you  suppose,  *  being  immersed  under  the  water  of  that  river,'  must  not  the 
similar  expression,  '  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,'  mean  '  being  immersed  under 
its  sand  V  Besides,'  I  added,  *  in  a  text  to  which  Baptists  are  particularly  partial, 
it  is  said  that  *  John  was  baptizing  in  ^non ;'  which  you  are  aware  waj3  not  a 
river,  but  a  place.  Now  you  do  not,  I  presume,  believe  that  he  immersed  his 
Ibllowers  under  ^non :  and  yet  you  have  precisely  the  same  reason  for  believing 
M«  that  you  have  for  thinking  tnat  they  were  immersed  under  Jordan,** 

"  The  good  man  sat  staring,  and,  as  I  thought,  startled  at  the  discovery  which 
I  had  made  to  him ;  but  instead  of  attemptmg  to  strengthen  his  position,  or 
extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty  into  wnich  his  bold  assertion  had  brought 
hun,  he  began  to  expatiate  upon  tne  qualities  of  the  tea,  and  to  apologize  for 
tJiking  an  extra  cup.  This  parenthesis  having  been  filled  up,  I  again  requested 
bis  attention  to  the  point  which  I  had  presented,  when  he  said,  *But  if  the  words 
'm  Jordan'  do  not  mean  to  be  immersed,  tell  me  what  can  they  mean  ?'  *  That,' 
I  replied,  *  is  not  my  business ;  but  yet  I  have  no  objection  to  comply  with  your 
reqoest.  In  the  first  place,  then,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated,  it  is  very 
certain,  whatever  else  they  may  signify,  that  the  expressions  cannot  bear  the 
sense  which  you  put  upon  them.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  not  the  idea  which  they 
naturally  suggest ;  it  never  entered  into  any  head  but  that  of  a  Baptist,  and  can 
only  be  received  by  giving  to  the  word  *  in^  a  meaning  which  would,  were  the 
same  signification  retained  in  several  other  passages,  render  them  sheer  non- 
sense. %ut,'  I  added,  *  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  your  question.  Bap- 
tists, in  common  with  others,  understand  the  words  *in  the  wilderness,'  *m 
^on,'  and  *  in  Bathabara,'  to  mean  '  a^  those  places ;  and  why  should  not  tha 
passage  *  in  Jordan'  have  a  similar  signification  ?  Why,  instead  of  bearing  its 
usual  import,  when  it  occurs  before  the  name  of  a  place,  should  the  word  *  in' 
here,  and  here  only,  be  rendered  *  into'  or  under  ?'  Do  show  me  the  reason  of 
this  strange  difference,  and  explain  why  the  two  passages  might  not  change 
places,  and  be  as  fairly  render^  *  at  Jordan,'  and  *  under  iEnon,'  as  *  at  iEnon,' 
and  *  under  Jordan  ?' '' 


Charity  and  its  Fruits  ;  or  Christian  Love  as  manifested  in  the  Heart  and  Life.  By  Joitathas 
Edwards.  Edited  from  the  original  manuscripts,  with  an  Introduction  by  Tryou/  Edwards, 
New  York.    B.  Carter  <fc  Brothers,  1852.     [Price  $  1,00.] 

The  rising  up  of  the  prophet  Samuel  from  his  grave,  could  hardly  have  crea- 
ted more  surprise  in  Israel,  than  the  re-appearance  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the 
field  of  literature,  after  the  long  repose  of  a  century.  Let  theologians,  who 
appeal  to  Jonathan  Edwards  in  support  of  semi-Pelagian  views,  beware. 
He  may  stand  forth  again  some  of  these  days  to  confront  their  witchcraft^  and 
te  strike  terror  into  these  Sauls  among  the  prophets. 

How  it  happened  that  in  such  a  country  as  New  England,  and  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  family  as  the  Edwards  family,  such  writings  of  such  a 
nian  should  have  so  long  remained  in  oblivion,  we  are  not  informed.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  the  editor,  and  the  great-grandson  of  ihe  author  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Will,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Church  for  his  wisdom  in  pre- 
paring these  old  manuscripts  for  publication.  The  work  contains  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  13th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Tte  Lectures  are  $ixteen  iu  number.     They  are  arranged  in  old-fashioned, 
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logical,  Edwardean  order,  and  abound  in  original  and  striking  7iew8  of  the 
great  subject.  Like  all  the  writings  of  Edwards,  this  work  is  evangelical, 
comprehensive,  light-giving,  and  solemn.  That  it  is  destined  to  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  piety  of  the  Church,  we  cannot  doubt,  if  God  adds  his 
blessing  as  he  has  upon  other  productions  of  this  devout  and  mighty  man. 
The  Editor  states  that  a  large  mass  of  manuscripts  yet  remain  unpublished. 
Perhaps  Edwards'  work  in  fevour  of  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Gov- 
ernment will  yet  be  given  to  the  public.  It  has  been  stated  more  than  once 
that  such  a  treatise  exists  among  the  old  manuscripts.  If  so,  no  doubt  it  is 
a  work  worthy  of  one  of  the  Presidents  of  Princeton  College.  The  Editor 
does  not  inform  us  whether  he  intends  to  prepare  any  other  of  his  great  an- 
cestor's writings  for  the  press.  The  selection  will  demand  great  discrimina- 
tion. The  author  probably  never  intended  that  aU  his  writings  should  be 
published ;  and  it  is  due  to  his  reputation  to  exercise  a  sacred  jealousy  and 
reserve.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Edwards,  who  now  has  legal  possession  of  the 
treasures,  will  be  encouraged  to  distribute  to  the  public  such  portions  as  may 
be  for  "  the  edifying  of  the  Church."  The  present  work,  both  in  its  sub- 
ject and  method  of  treatment,  is  well  suited  to  the  present  generation.  And 
we  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  God  has  kept  back  the  volume  until 
the  right  time  for  the  exertion  of  its  full  and  appropriate  influence. 


True  Greatne98 :  A  sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.     By 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Vait  Zandt,  Petersburg,  Va.,  published  by  request,  ^o. 

This  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Presbyterian  patriarch  con- 
tains much  matter  of  serious  interest.  We  present  to  our  readers  a  practical 
extract  worthy  of  prayerful  attention. 

"  A  second  application  of  our  subject  brin^  us  more  directly  to  the  special 
object  of  this  day  s  observance,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  an  increase  of 
candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry.  "Wny  are  there  so  few  coming  up  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  fallen  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  received  various  answers,  all 
of  which  may  be  more  or  less  true.  But  if  we  would  indicate  one  prominent 
cause  of  the  mournful  deficiency,  it  must  be  the  light  estimation  whicn  men  put 
upon  the  sacred  oflBce  in  comparison  with  secular  callings.  Personal  qualities 
in  those  who  exercise  its  functions  may  indeed  secure  to  individuals  a  high 
degree  of  personal  respect.  But  to  the  office  itself  there  is  not  entertained  that 
high  regard  in  which  it  was  held  in  other  days.  We  plead  for  no  superstitious 
reverence,  nor  yet  for  the  dignity  which  comes  from  titles  or  wealth.  But  we 
claim  for  our  office,  in  its  intrinsic  importance  and  essential  honour,  a  place  not 
below  the  highest  station  to  which  man  can  aspire.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
how  many  Christian  parents  are  wont  to  look  upon  it  as  a  calling,  respectable 
indeed,  but  by  no  means  to  be  desired  for  their  sons  I  If  the  utmost  wish  of  their 
hearts  could  be  gratified  for  some  favorite  son,  it  would  be  that  he  might  rise  in 
the  coimcils  of  the  nation  and  thunder  in  the  senate,  rather  than  that  lie  should 
be  an  ambassador  of  the  King  of  kings.  Ay,  there  are  Christian  parents  who, 
if  tbey  had  their  wish  for  some  darling  boy,  would  rather  see  him  prosperous  in 
business,  and  growing  in  wealth,  than  that  he  should  be  successful  in  the  ministry 
and  growing  m  usemluess.  Is  it  strange  if  children  catch  the  spirit  of  their 
parents,  and  learn  to  turn  their  youthful  thoughts  to  worldly  gain  and  greatness, 
whilst  they  look  upon  this  high  and  holy  calling  as  quite  below  their  aspirations  f 
Is  it  strange  if  they  come  to  associate  wealth,  and  power,  and  distinction  with 
their  ideas  of  greatness,  and  couple  goodness  only  with  mental  imbecility  and 
weakness  ? 

"But  our  discussion  has  been  in  vain  if  we  have  failed  to  show  you  that  piety 
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is  the  first  essential  of  all  real  human  dignity.  We  have  in  vain  considered  the 
character  and  reward  of  the  illustrious  man  recently  gone  to  his  rest,  if  it  does 
not  demonstrate  that  the  very  highest  style  of  human  greatness  may  be  found  in 
the  faithful  labours  of  the  ministry.  Oh  that  we  might  but  look  upon  things  in 
the  light  of  eternity  I  To  win  a  single  soul  to  Christ  is  an  honour  *  beyond  all 
GreelC  all  Roman  mme.'  To  be  the  instrument  in  the  salvation  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  is  an  honour  which  angels  might  covet,  a  glory  that  will  shine  undim- 
med  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  blaze  in  ever-growing  brightness  when  kingdoms 
and  dynasties  are  all  lorgotten.  Be  it  ours,  then,  as  Christian  parents,  to  conse- 
crate to  this  slorious  work  and  destiny  the  treasures  of  our  hearts — those  sons 
on  whom  we  look  with  all  a  parent's  pride  and  fondness. 

"Tlie  growing  wants  of  the  Church  demand  a  greatljr  enlarged  increase  of  her 
ministry.  Let  us  not  keep  back  the  offering  of  our  children  from  the  altars  of 
God,  lest  he  remove  them  from  our  embraces,  or,  what  is  worse,  wring  our  hearts 
with  anguish  at  the  waywardness  of  disobedient,  thankless,  and  prodigal  sons.'' 
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Statistics  op  American  Missionary  Societies. — The  following  tables, 
says  the  Missionary  Herald,  have  been  compiled  from  the  last  reports  of  the 
different  missionary  societies  in  this  country.  They  embrace  the  operations 
of  these  institutions  among  the  heathen,  the  oriental  churches,  the  Jews  of 
other  lands,  Liberia,  the  West  Indies,  and  our  own  aborigines.  The  num- 
ber of  stations,  it  will  be  seen,  is  263,  of  missionaries  369,  of  male  assistants 
79,  and  of  female  assistants  380. 

Labourers  and  Results. 


societies. 

1 

i1 
II 

4 

II 

•li 

g| 

24,763 

9,4S7 

3,319 

26 

389 

7 
1,320 

3,494 

«§^ 

975 
581 

67 

540 

167 
395 

American  Board  of  Coinmissioners  for  F.  M. 

Methodist  Miwionary  Society,     .... 
Free  Will  Baptist  Miarionary  Society, .    . 

Episcopal  Board  of  Missions, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions, .... 

Lutheran  Missionary  Society, 

Seventh-Day  Baptist  Missionary  Society, . 
American  Indian  Missionary  Association, 
Biptiat  Free  Mission  Society,    .... 
Associate  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions, 
Associate  Reformed  Board  of  Missions,    . 
Soathem  Baptist  Board  of  Missions,    .    . 
Methodist  South  Missionary  Society,    .    . 

110 

30 

27 

2 

5 

27 

13 
25 
10 

151 

47 

37 

3 

7 

60 

7 

2 

8 

1 

1 

3 

11 

28 

13 

34 

7 

17 

3 

1 
6 

11 

201 

57 

4 

13 

52 

4 

2 

13 

2 

2 

3 

7 

20 

142 
140 

4 

7 
29 

8 

1 

5 
4 

•22,334 

1,579 

681 

1,751 

10 

Total, 

263 

369 

79 

380 

340 

42,805 

2,725 

26,355 

A  Candidate  in  India. — ^The  Rey.  L.  G.  Hay  thus  writes  from  Alla- 
habad: 

A  meeting  of  Presbytery  of  Allahabad  was  lately  held.  The  chief  object 
of  interest  at  this  meeting  was  the  application  of  Mirza  John  Beg,  a  Munshi, 
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employed  at  tbe  press,  to  be  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
have  his  trials  and  studies  indicated,  with  a  view  to  his  licensure,  when  pre- 
pared to  undergo  the  necessary  examinations.  He  was  examined  before  the 
JPresbytery,  as  to  personal  piety,  and  his  motives  for  seeking  the  ministry. 
To  all  the  questions,  his  answers  were  very  satisfactory.  A  course  of  study, 
including  Church  History,  Theology,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  was  given  him, 
besides  texts  for  trials  of  a  sermon  and  lecture.  As  he  understands  but 
little  English,  and  there  are  few  books  translated  into  Urdu  that  will  serve 
as  text  books,  it  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty  for  such  a  native  convert  to 
pursue  a  systematic  course  of  study.  With  such  help  as  we  may  be  able  to 
give  him  orally,  we  hope  he  may  acquire  a  tolerably  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  appointed  him.  Mirza  has  already  exhibited  fine  abilities  as  a 
speaker  in  the  Bazar  and  at  the  Melas.  I  think  him  an  unusually  eloquent 
speaker,  and  have  great  hopes  of  his  future  usefulness. — Foreign  Musionary, 

The  Excavations  at  Nineveh. — ^Mr.  Layard  addressed  a  meeting  in 
England,  at  which  he  made  many  interesting  statements : 

In  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  Assyria,  they  must  not  picture  to 
themselves  temples  and  monuments  such  as  were  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  Those 
ruins,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  of  vast  mounds  of  earth,  something  like  the 
ancient  barrows  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  were  as  much  as 
3000  yards  in  length,  and  occupied  many  square  acres  of  ground. 

They  must  remember  that  the  mouncfc  to  which  he  had  referred  consisted  of 
vast  platforms  of  earth,  beneath  which  the  remains  of  palaces  lay  entombed. 
The  mode  of  construction  employed  in  those  edifices  accounted  for  the  presenft 
state  of  their  ruins.  They  were  chiefly  erected  in  the  midst  of  great  plains, 
where  the  want  of  stone  rendered  solid  masonry  exceedingly  difficult  and  expen- 
sive. The  consequence  was,  that  the  builders  were  driven  to  the  use  of  mere 
mud  in  the  erection  of  those  palaces,  mixing  it  up  with  chopped  straw,  and  mak- 
ing it  into  bricks,  which  they  dried  in  the  sun.  Those  temples  were  used  as 
freat  national  records.  Upon  these  walls  the  people  of  those  aays  engraved  the 
istory  of  their  national  exploits.  The  art  of  printing  bein^  unknown,  they  wen 
compelled  to  record  their  history  on  the  walls  of  their  public  edifices.  With  that 
view  the  lower  stories  of  those  edifices  were  built  of  alabaster,  a  substance  ex- 
ceedingly well  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  pictorial  representations  of  their 
great  national  events,  and  the  explanatory  descriptions  with  which  they  were 
accompanied.  The  upper  parts  of  the  building  were  constructed  entirely  of  the 
sun-dned  bricks  whien  he  had  described,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
in  the  lapse  of  time  the  materials  of  the  upper  stories  decayed,  they  eventually 
fell  in  and  buried  in  their  debris  the  imperishable  memorials  beneath.  So  soon 
as  the  sun-dried  bricks,  which  had  once  formed  part  of  the  masonry,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  they  returned  to  their  original  state,  which  was  no- 
thing but  earth ;  and  thus  those  heaps  of  ruins  became  covered  with  a  kind  of 
soil  susceptible  of  various  kinds  of  cultivation  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation. That  would  explain  to  them  the  state  of  those  ruins,  and  would  also 
account  for  the  excellent  preservation  of  the  monuments  which  were  found  be- 
neath them.    Excavation  at  last  established  the  existence  of  those  monuments. 

They  possessed  now  a  valuable  collection  of  contemporary  records,  executed 
at  the  time  when  many  of  the  most  important  events  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
were  performed,  inscribed  by  those  who  were  actors  in  those  events,  and  com- 
pletely tallying  with  the  facts  described  by  the  sacred  historians. 

The  Waldenses. — Dr.  Gilly,  who  has*  recently  visited  the  Waldenses, 
gives  a  very  favourable  account  of  their  clergy  and  their  faithful  labours : 

I  may  venture  to  say,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Vaudois  pastors  are  cap- 
able of  taking  a  distinguished  part  in  the  pulpit,  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  or 
in  a  controversial  discussion;  and  that  no  Church  in  Christendom  has  so  urge 
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&  proportion  of  clergy  who  may  be  pronounced  exemplary,  efficient,  and  eloquent. 
In  one  respect,  the  exercise  of  their  functions  is  entitled  to  an  especial  degree  of 
commendation,  yiz.,  their  catechetical  instruction  of  children.  I  was  fortunately 
present  when  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  pastors  undertook  this  duty,  in  a  school- 
room where  three  or  four  hundred  persons,  of  all  ages,  were  assembled,  and 
never  did  I  hear  the  first  principles  of  our  holy  religion  more  clearly  or  more 
forcibly  explained.  He  kept  up  the  children's  attention,  without  allowing  it  to 
languish  for  a  moment ;  and  I  responded  most  heartily  to  the  remark  of  a  sex- 
agenarian peasant,  who  sat  next  to  me,  '*Sir,  it  is  as  good  for  us  old  people  to 
be  here  as  for  those  little  ones/'  I  also  witnessed  the  examination  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  the  HoW  Trinity  at  La  Tour,  seventy-five  in  number, 
and  of  the  scholars  of  several  of  the  parochial  schools.  For  the  proficiency  of 
these  institutions  I  am  satisfied  with  appealing  to  the  evidence  of  two  Govern- 
ment Inspectors.  Last  August,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  was  sent  by  the 
Minister  of  Instruction  to  examine  and  report  on  the  College.  He  devoted  three 
davs  to  the  examination  of  the  classes,  and  his  report  was  so  extremely  favour- 
able, that  the  King  was  pleased  to  make  a  grant  of  2500  francs  to  the  College. 
A  Protestant  gentleman  of  Turin,  in  admiration  of  this  excellent  institution, 
originally  founded  and  endowed  by  anonymous  English  benefoctors,  at  a  cost  of 
50(X)/.  sterling,  has  promised  to  contribute  3000  francs  a  year,  for  three  years, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  two  additional  Professors,  the  one  of  Natural,  the 
other  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

One  word  more  on  these  subjects.  A  Romish  bishop  paid  a  visit  to  the  Valley 
of  Luzema  just  before  I  was  there.  His  observation  was  to  this  effect — *'  I 
found  the  Protestant  pastors  diligently  attending  to  their  fiocks,  and  the  Pro- 
testant professors  and  masters  successfullv  instructing  their  scholars." 

The  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  now  under  instruction  in  religion, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sacred  music,  geography,  French  and  Italian,  amount 
to  4616  out  of  a  population  of  21,378,  i.  e.,  about  22  per  cent. 

Ministerial  Intbbcoubse. — ^For  some  time  the  ministers  of  London 
Presbytery  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  break^Etsting  together  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  In  these  little  re-unions  questions  of  pastoral 
experience  are  discussed;  and  firee  conversation  is  encouraged  on  many  sub- 
jects which  do  not  fall  within  the  routine  of  regular  Presbytery  Meetings. 
£ach  brother  is  also  expected  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  discourses  of 
the  preceding  Sabbath.  These  little  friendly  parties  are  often  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  ministers  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  America,  who  happen 
to  be  in  town,  and  whose  acquaintance  the  brethren  are  thus  privileged  to 
make.  Precious  as  is  ministerial  time,  and  scanty  as  is  the  leisure  of 
London,  every  one  feeb  that  time  is  absolutely  saved  by  the  reciprocal  im- 
pulse, and  by  the  mutual  instruction  of  these  free  and  fraternal  gatherings. 
And  if  less  clerical,  they  are  certainly  more  ministerial  than  the  port- 
drinking  dinner  parties  which  used  to  follow  the  Presbytery  Meetings  of 
the  *'  gw)d  old  time.'' — Engluh  Messenger. 

Db.  Cabson  of  England,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
troversial works  in  fSeivour  of  immersion,  has  lately  uttered  a  sentiment 
which  is  full  of  meaning  as  to  the  tendency  of  his  views  of  baptism,  ez- 
ehiding  children  from  all  interest  in  Christian  ordinances.      His  words  are : 

The  gospel  has  nothing  to  do  with  infants,  nor  have  gospel  ordinances  any 
lespect  to  Uiem.    The  gospel  has  to  do  with  those  who  hear  it.    It  is  good  news ;      T" 
but  to  infants  it  is  no  news  at  all.    They  know  nothing  of  it.    The  salvation  of       / 
the  gospel  is  as  much  confined  to  believers,  as  the  baptism  of  the  gospel  is. 
None  can  ever  be  saved  who  do  not  believe  it    Consequently,  by  the  gospel  no 
infimt  can  be  saved. 

If  the  gospel  has  nothing  to  do  with  in&nts  then  it  does  not  speak  the 
Vol.  IL— No.  8  18 
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mind  of  Christ  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  ohildren  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  One-half  of  the 
human  race  die  in  infancy ;  and  is  it  true  that  the  gospel  has  nothing  to  do 
with  one-half  of  the  race  ?  What  have  parents  to  say  of  a  gospel  that  has 
not  provided  for  their  children  ? — Puritan  Recorder. 

Free  Church  Sustentation  Fund. — Great  opposition  has  arisen  to 
the  proposed  amendments,  mentioned  in  our  last,  in  the  working  of  this 
fund.  Dr.  Begg,  of  Edinburgh,  made  a  fearful  onslaught  upon  the  changes, 
and  displayed  his  usual  ability.  His  chief  objection  was  to  the  assessment, 
or  rating,  of  the  congregations,  and  he  contended  with  no  inconsiderable 
plausibility  that  the  assessment  was  of  the  nature  of  a  tax.  Mr.  Blaikie 
made  a  still  more  sensible  speech,  in  our  judgment,  on  the  same  side.  Dr. 
Candlish  made  the  great  effort  in  favour  of  the  changes,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  modifying  the  existing  plan  and  the  wisdom  of  doing  it  in  this  par- 
ticular way.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  of  the  Witness,  has  an  editorial,  endorsing 
Dr.  Begg's  views.  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  decided  in  fevour  of  the 
new  propositions  by  a  vote  of  26  to  17 ;  the  ministers  being  18  to  9,  and 
the  elders  8  to  8.  A  few  such  victories  amount  to  a  defeat.  The  whole 
subject  is  in  a  very  critical  position ;  and  the  next  Assembly  will  require 
peculiar  wisdom  in  coming  to  a  decision. 

The  Irish  Riband  Conspiracy  is  described  as  follows: 

"  A  Riband  lodge  is  a  branch  of  a  secret  society,  composed  exclusively  of  Ro- 
man CaUiolics,  having  for  its  object  the  twofold  purpose  of  extirpating  heresy 
and  regulating  the  occupation  and  possession  of  land.  It  is  both  a  religious  and 
an  agrarian  society.  Each  separate  lodge  is  composed  of  forty  members ;  it  has 
a  master,  secretary,  delegate,  three  Committeemen,  and  thirty-four  members. 
These  are  admitted  with  a  solemn  oath  to  yield  unlimited  obedience  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  institution,  and  to  maintain  the  utmost  secresy ;  they  pledge 
themselves  *  to  wade  knee  deep  in  Protestant  blood,  and  to  spare  none  of  the 
heretic  race,  from  the  cradle  to  the  crutch.'  When  an  offence  is  committed 
against  the  barbarous  code  of  law  this  society  has  established,  either  by  an  agent 
ejecting  non-paying  tenants  from  land  for  which  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
pay  any  rent,  or  by  a  farmer  becoming  tenant  for  such  ejected  land,  or  by  a  land- 
jord  preferring  a  Protestant  to  a  Roman  Catholic  tenant,  or  by  information  given 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  justice  members  of  the  Association,  then,  on  the 
next  meeting  of  the  lodge,  a  complaint  is  brought  forward  against  the  offending 
individual ;  a  jury  is  forthwith  empannelled  and  sworn,  consisting  generally  of 
seven  members.  The  appointment  of  the  executioners  next  follows ;  lots  are 
drawn,  and  Uiey  on  whom  the  fatal  billet  falls  must,  on  pain  of  death,  carry  out 
the  merciless  sentence.  The  victim  is  watched — ^his  habits  examined  and  re- 
ported— accurate  information  of  all  his  movements  obtained — a  time  is  appointed 
for  his  execution  ;  if  unfavourable,  it  is  deferred  with  perfect  coolness ;  if  favour- 
able, he  is^  executed  without  remorse  and  without  mercy.'' — Dublin  Mail. 

Heathen  Idolatry. — About  seven  miles  distant  from  Bingham  Castle, 
in  the  Atlantic,  is  the  Island  of  Inniskea,  containing,  we  believe,  about 
three  hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants.  They  have  very  little  intercourse 
with  the  main  land,  and  their  state  of  spiritual  darkness  is  deplorable.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  credited  that  amongst  the  British  islands  heathen  idolatry 
is  to  be  found ;  and  that  a  stone,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  is  brought 
out  at  certain  periods  to  be  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Inniskea.  When 
a  storm  arises  this  heathen  God  is  supplicated. 
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Statistics  op  Dissent  in  England. — ^Tn  his  evidence  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  on  Church  Bates^  Mr.  Baines,  of  Leeds,  gave  the 
following  statistical  calculation  of  the  number  of  chapels;  &c.;  in  connection 
with  the  various  Dissenting  denominations : — 


DENOMINATIONS.    • 

Number 

of 
Chapels. 

Number  of 

Preaching  Stations 

in  Villages  having 

either  school 

rooms  or  Hired 

Rooms. 

Wedeyan               .... 
Independent: — 

England          .               .           1,965) 
Wales             .              .              607  J 
Baptist       ..... 
PrimitiTe  Methodist 

Roman  Catholic      .              .               •               • 
Calrinistio  Methodist 

Bible  Christian        .              .               •               . 
Society  of  Friends 
Wesleyan  Methodist  AssocUtion 
Methodist  New  Connection                  . 
rnitarian               .... 
Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church  of  ScoUand        12  ) 
Free  Church  ditto                 .               .                77  V 
United  Presbyterians           .               .                61 J 
Lady  Huntingdon's 

Xew  Jerusalem  Church,  Jews,  and  Minor  sects  es- ) 
timatedat       ...                  J 

Totals 

4,450 

2,572 

1,943 

1,662 
697 
778 
415 
330 
322 
281 
260 

150 

80 
550 

1,101 

1>000 

1,387 
3,543 

110 

(186 
100 

.... 
.... 

14,340 

7,427 

ffiontjilt}  ((&Qttimng0. 


GOD'S  GRACE  THE  SINNERS  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

"  Poor  distressed  sinners  should  repair  to  the  fountain  of  sovereign  grace,  to 
hare  God  fulfil  in  them  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of 
faith  with  power.  Were  we  to  depena  upon  our  own  performances  for  salvation, 
the  imperfections  of  our  duties,  the  prevalence  of  our  corruptions,  the  hardness 
of  our  hearts,  the  irregularity  and  sensuality  of  our  affections,  and  the  infinite 
defects  of  our  best  attempts  m  God's  service,  might  justly  discourage  us.  But 
the  rich  and  free  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  for  the  greatest  sinner,  for  the  oldest 
sinner,  for  the  most  hard-hearted  sinner,  for  the  sinner  that  has  longest  enjoyed, 
and  most  profanely  abused  the  treaty  of  salvation  in  the  gospeL  It  is  not  the 
number  and  aggravation  of  their  sins,  but  their  impenitence  m  them,  and  their 
wilful  rejection  of  offered  salvation  that  shuts  so  many  miserable  souls  out  of 
heaven.  If  the  mercy  of  God  was  not  superior  to  the  sins  of  the  CTeatost  trans- 
gressor, and  the  blood  of  Christ  sufficient  to  cleanse  from  all  sin,  the  case  would 
indeed  be  desperate.  But,  blessed  be  God,  we  are  assured,  that  where  sin  hath 
abounded,  grace  hath  much  more  abounded.  Though  none  may  take  encourage- 
ment from  thence  to  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness,  and  continue  in  sm, 
that  grace  may  abound ;  yet  all  may  take  encouragement  from  hence,  to  cast 
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their  perishing  souls  upon  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  €k)d,  homing  for  tiie  justifi- 
cation of  their  persons  through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  their  nature  by  the  influences  of  the  blessed  Spirit  Let  none  therefore 
be  discouraged,  for  €fod  receiveth  sinners  that  are  poor  and  contrite,  and  who 
tremble  at  his  word.  He  invites  to  mercy  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  offers  them, 
that  *  although  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool/    Isa.  i.  18. 

"  Are  you  burthened  with  a  sense  of  your  guilt  and  want  of  pardon  ?  Plead 
the  free  grace  of  Ood,  and  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  justification  and 
for  a  freedom  frOm  wrath  and  condemnation.  You  may  be  justified  freely  by 
his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Rom.  iii.  32.  Com^ 
to  Christ  for  *  were  is  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.* 
Rom.  viii.  1. 

"  Do  you  want  converting  and  sanctifying  grace  f  Here  is  a  fiill  supply.  Frott 
Christ's  fulness  you  may  cJl  receive ;  and  even  grace  for  grace.  John  i.  16.  Go 
to  him  for  faith,  whereof  he  is  '  the  author  and  finisher.'  Heb.  xii.  2.  Go  to 
him  for  repentance ;  we  are  told,  *  He  is  exalted  vrith  God's  right  hand,  to  give 
repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins.'  Acts  v.  31.  Go  to  him  for  lore  to  God,  for 
if  you  are  brought  to  love  him,  it  must  be  because  he  first  loved  you.  1  John 
iv.  19.  Go  to  him  for  every  grace  you  want ;  for  he  *  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.'    Phil.  ii.  13. 

"  Do  you  want  strengthening  ^race  ?  Here  you  may  repair  fbr  that  also.  *  His 
gt^ce  is  suflBcient  for  you,  and  his  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.'  2  Cor. 
xii.  9.  By  him  you  shall  be  more  thain  conquerors  over  all  temptation  and  oppo* 
sition.    Ilom.  viii.  37. 

"  Do  you  want  persevering  grace?  You  may  be  'kept  by  his  power  through 
faith  unto  salvation.'  1  Pet.  i.  5.  And  in  a  dependence  upon  him,  you  may 
have  a  supporting  confidence,  that '  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 

Salities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
ef)th,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  you  from  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'    Rom.  viii.  38,  39. 

"  Are  you  humbly  sensible,  that  you  have  no  qualifications  to  recommend  you 
to  the  favour  of  God  ?  Come  to  this  fountain  of  grace,  in  your  lost  and  abject 
condition,  as  you  are.  Come,  poor,  wretched,  miserable,  blind  and  naked,  though 
you  have  nothing  but  guilt  and  pollution  to  bring  with  you.  Here  is  mercy,  rich 
mercy,  freely  offered.  *Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  and 
he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come  and  buy  wine  and  milk, 
without  money,  and  without  price.'  Isa.  Iv.  1.  What  then  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  sinner's  salvation,  but  his  ungrateful  neglect  or  rejection  of  offered  mercy  !— 
President  Dickinson. 


CHRIST  OUR  LORD— REDEEMER. 

RoMAire  iii.  25. — ^Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  &  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousnesa  for  the  remission  of  dins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbeamic« 
of  God. 

"  The  glorious  transaction  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  just  surprise 
and  wonder  of  the  reasonable  creation.  The  angels  desire  to  look  into  these 
things ;  and  man,  who  is  immediately  interested  herein,  has  especial  reason  to 
ndoro  the  amazing  love,  that  shines  with  such  lustre  in  his  deliverance  from 
death  and  hell.  And  what  brightens  the  glory  of  this  stupendous  work,  and 
gives  us  occasion  of  the  highest  exercise  of  gratitude,  is  the  infinite  price,  by 
which  our  salvation  is  purchased.  For  thus  saith  the  Scripture — *We  are 
redeemed,  not  by  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.'  And  God  hath 
purchased  his  church  with  his  ovrn  blood.  Thus  the  price  of  our  deliverance 
bears  proportion  to  the  degree  of  our  misery  and  guilt.  When  these  were  so 
aggravated,  that  all  the  angels  in  heaven  were  insufficient  for  our  rescue ;  when 
no  created  wisdom  could  invent  an  effectual  expedient ;  when  no  created  power 
was  equal  to  the  vast  design ;  God  our  Saviour  looked^  and  there  wm  none  to 
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hetp ;  and  ^rondered  thad  there  was  none  to  uphold.  He  therefore  himself  inter- 
poeed,  and  his  own  ann  brought  salvation.  According  to  the  appointment  of 
God  the  Father,  our  Lord-Redeemer  has  undertaicen  to  oe  a  propitiation  for  us, 
that  through  feith  in  the  merits  of  his  blood,  we  may  be  interested  in  his  righteous* 
ness,  and  obtain  the  remission  of  our  sins ;  as  we  are  instructed  in  the  words  of 
our  text; 
"In  which  we  may  note  the  foUowing  particulars : 

"  1.  Observe  the  person  here  spoken  of,  represented  by  the  relative  wTiom^  which 
leads  us  to  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  verse — 'Jesus  Christ  whom  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation.' 

"2.  We  may  observe  the  character  here  attributed  to  this  person,  that  is,  a 
propitiation  or  atonement  The  Greek  word  here  rendered  propitiation,  is  very 
emphatical,  and  signifies  one  person's  being  substituted  in  the  room  and  place 
of  another,  to  bear  his  guilt,  or  to  discharge  nis  debt ;  and  thereby  to  make  atone- 
ment or  satisfaction  on  his  account.  By  which  is  exhibited  to  us,  how  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  undertook  to  become  a  curse  for  ns,  to  bear  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  he  might  thereby  expiate  oar  guilt,  pacify  offended  justice, 
and  reconeile  us  to  God. 

"3.  We  are  here  shown  the  divine  appointment  of  this  glorious  person  to  be 
a  propitiation  for  us.  *  Whom  God  hath  set  forth,'  proposed  or  ordained.  This 
merciful  provision  of  God  for  our  recovery  from  ruin  by  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
is  the  fruit  and  consequence  of  the  eternal  covenant  of  redemption,  or  counsel  of 
peace  between  them  both.  God  the  Father,  as  the  first  in  order  in  the  blessed 
Trinity,  is  represented  as  proposing  or  appointing,  and  God  the  Son  as  under- 
taking this  glorious  work.  Whereby  is  not  only  shown  how  the  operations  of 
this  blessed  Three  in  One  do  follow  the  order  of  their  personality,  but  also  how 
God  the  Father,  as  sustaining  the  character  of  supreme  in  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion, demands  satisfaction  to  offended  justice,  and  has  allotted  this  way  of  obtain- 
u^g  it)  by  Christ's  being  a  propitiation  for  us,  that  in  this  way  *he  might  be  just, 
and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.' 

"  4.  Here  is  pointed  out  to  ns  the  means  or  method  of  our  getting  actually 
interested  in  this  propitiation,  'through  faith  in  his  blood.'  It  is  Sirough  a 
believing  acceptance  of,  and  dependence  upon  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer,  that  we  are  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  his  atonement.  His  satisfac- 
tion is  sufficient  for  all,  but  actually  applied,  and  effectual  to  none  but  the 
believer. 

"  5.  We  may  note  the  blessed  fruit  and  consequence  of  an  interest  in  this 
propitiation  of  Christ ;  *  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.'  All  the  sins  committed  before  justification,  while  God  so  patiently 
exercised  his  forbearing  goodness  to  the  ^ilty  sinner,  are  fully  remitted  and  for 
ever  done  away,  through  the  merits  of  this  atonement,  upon  the  first  exercise  of 
a  true  faith  in  ^e  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  insomuch  that  the  sinner  is  at  once  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  instated  in  his  &vour. — President  Dickinson. 


FAITH  AND  POPBRY. 


"  Faith  is  one  of  the  master  faculties  of  the  soul.  It  is  indispensable  to  strength 
of  purpose,  grandeur  of  aim,  and  that  indomitable  persevering  effort  which 
guides  to  success.  But  faith  Popery  extinguishes  as  systematicaDv  as  Christianity 
cherishes  it.  She  hides  from  view  the  grand  objects  of  faith.  For  a  Saviour  in 
the  heavens,  who  can  be  seen  onljr  by  faith,  she  substitutes  a  Saviour  on  the 
altar.  For  the  blessings  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  obtained  by  faith,  she  substitutes 
grace  in  the  sacrament.  Heaven  at  last  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  faith  on  the 
divine  promise,  but  by  the  mystic  virtue  of  a  sacrament  operating  as  a  charm. 
Thus  Popery  robs  faith  of  all  her  functions.  That  noble  power  which  descries 
glory  from  afar,  and  which  bears  the  soul  on  unfaltering  win^  across  the  mighty 
void,  to  that  distant  land,  teaching  in  its  passage  the  hardy  virtue  of  endurance, 
and  the  ennobling  faculty  of  hope  and  of  trust  in  God, — lessons  so  profitable  to 
the  intelleot  as  well  to  thie  soul  of  man,— has  under  the  Papacy  no  room  to  act. 
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In  the  room  of  faith,  Popery,  as  is  her  wont,  substitutes  the  counterfeit  quality- 
credulity  ;  and  a  credulity  so  vast,  that  it  receives  without  hesitation  or  question 
the  most  monstrous  dogmas,  however  plainly  opposed  to  Scripture  and  to  reason. — 
X  A,  Wylie, 


THE  CROP  OF  ACORNS. 

There  came  a  man  in  days  of  old, 
To  hire  a  piece  of  land  for  gold, 
And  urgea  his  suit  in  accents  meek, 
**  One  crop  alone  is  all  I  seek ; 
That  harvest  o'er,  my  claim  I  yield. 
And  to  its  lord  resign  the  field.'' 

The  owner  some  misgivings  felt, 
And  coldly  with  the  stranger  dealt. 
But  found  his  last  objection  fail. 
And  honeyed  eloquence  prevail, 
So  took  the  profTered  price  in  hand, 
And  for  one  crop  leased  out  the  land. 

The  wily  tenant  sneered  with  pride. 
And  sowed  the  spot  with  acorns  wide; 
At  first  like  tiny  shoots  they  grew. 
Then  broad  and  wide  their  branches  threw. 
But  long  before  those  oaks  sublime, 
Aspiring  reached  their  forest  prime, 
The  cheated  landlord  mouldering  lay, 
Forgotten,  with  his  kindred  clay. 

0  ye,  whose  years  unfolding  fair. 

Are  fresh  wifii  youth,  and  free  from  care. 

Should  vice  or  indolence  desire 

The  garden  of  your  souls  to  hire. 

No  parley  hold — reject  the  suit. 

Nor  let  one  seed  the  soil  pollute. 

My  child,  their  first  approach  beware ; 
With  firmness  break  tne  insidious  snare, 
Lest  as  the  acorns  grew  and  throve. 
Into  a  sun-excluding  ctovc. 
Thy  sins,  a  dark  overshadowing  tree. 
Shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  from  thee. 

Mrs,  Bigowmey. 

ANECDOTES  AND  HINTS. 

How  DO  Tou  FIND  TOUR  SOUL. — One  day,  as  Felix  Neff  was  walking  in  a  street 
in  the  city  of  Lausanne,  he  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  man  whom  he  took  for  one  of 
his  friends.  He  ran  up  behind  him,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  before  look- 
ing him  in  the  face,  and  asked  him,  "What  is  the  state  of  your  soul,  my 
friend?"  The  stranger  turned:  Neff  perceived  his  error,  apologized  and  went  his 
way.  About  three  or  four  years  after  a  person  came  to  Neff,  and  accosted  hini, 
saying  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  inestimable  kindness.  Neff  did  not  recog- 
nise the  man,  and  begged  he  would  explain.  The  stranger  replied,  "  Have  you 
forgotten  an  unknown  person  whose  shoulder  you  touched  in  a  street  in  Laa- 
Banne,  and  asked  him,  *  How  do  you  find  your  soul  ?'  It  was  I.  Your  question 
led  me  to  serious  reflection,  and  now  I  find  it  is  well  with  my  soul." 

A  Hidden  Remembrance. — One  of  the  African  youths,  who  has  lately  left 
Islington,  after  completing  his  studies  and  receiving  ordination,  when  walking 
near  Islington,  stopped  at  a  poor  stone-breaker  to  inquire  his  way.    Having 
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directed  bim,  the  man,  in  turn,  accosted  him — "  May  I  ask,  sir,  who  you  are, 
and  from  what  country  you  come  V*  Mr.  Maxwell  (the  name  of  the  young  man) 
fisidf  "I  am  an  African,  and  have  come  to  England  to  be  ordained,  and  am  soon 
going  back  to  my  own  country  to  preach  the  gospel."  "  Oh,  then,"  said  the 
stone-breaker,  grasping  his  hand,  "  you  are  one  of  those  I  have  been  praying  for 
md paying  for  these  twenty  years;  but  I  never  expected  to  see  the  face  of 
one  of  you  in  the  flesh."  They  then  entered  into  a  long  and  interesting  conver- 
sation, in  which  our  dear  African  brother  was  greatly  strengthened  to  go  on  his 
way,  rejoicing  in  the  prayers  that  had  been  answered,  and  in  those  that  would 
now  follow  him. — Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  Door  was  Shut. — I  called  at  a  house,  and  all  the  family  were  gone  from 
home.  I  put  the  tract,  "  The  door  was  shut,"  under  the  door,  and  asked  God  to 
ble$8  it.  6n  my  return,  three  weeks  after,  I  called,  and  found  that  the  lady  had 
become  a  Christian  by  the  tract  being  blessed  to  her.  Her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter were  also  inquiring  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved. — Journal  of  a  Colporteur . 

A  Good  Action. — ^Three  things  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  good  action, 
scriptorally  so  considered: — these  are,  a  right  principk,  a  right  ruZe,  and  a  right 
end. 

The  right  principle  is  the  love  of  God.  2  Cor.  v.  14;  15. 

The  right  rule  is  the  Word  of  God.  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17. 

The  right  end  is  the  Glory  of  God.  1  Cor.  x.  31. 

"Mv  grace  is  sufficient." — As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except 
it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me." — "  He  that  saith 
be  abideth  in  Him,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  He  walked." 

Be  all  my  heart,  be  all  my  days,  1  Thess.  v.  23. 

Devoted  to  thy  single  praise ;  Col.  i.  10. 

And  let  my  glad  obedience  prove,  John  xiv.  21. 

How  much  1  owe,  how  much  I  love.  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

FsEUKG  FOR  THE  PiLLARS. — When  Luthcr  was  at  Coburg  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"I  was  lately  looking  out  of  my  window  at  night,  and  i  saw  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  and  God's  great,  beautiful  arch  over  my  head,  but  I  could  not  see  any 
pillars  on  which  the  great  Builder  had  fixed  his  arch ;  and  yet  the  heavens  fell 
not,  and  the  great  arch  stood  firmly.  There  are  some  who  are  always  feeling 
for  the  pillars,  and  longing  to  touch  them,  they  stand  trembling  and  fearing  lest 
the  heavens  should  fall.  If  they  could  only  grasp  the  pillars,  then  the  heavens 
would  stand  fast."  Thus  Luther  illustrated  the  faith  of  his  own  soul,  and 
wished  to  inspirit  others  with  the  same  strong  confidence. 

A  Prayer  from  Edward  VPs  Primer. — Let  me  neither  follow  my  own  will, 
nor  the  fancies  of  other  men ;  neither  let  me  be  beguiled  with  the  masque  of  old 
customs,  long  usages,  fathers'  decrees,  ancient  laws,  nor  anything  that  fighteth 
with  thy  holy  ordinances  and  blessed  commandment ;  but  faithfully  believe  and 
Btcadfjwtly  confess  that  to  be  true  godliness  which  is  learned  in  the  Holy  Bible, 
and  according  unto  that  to  order  my  life  unto  the  praise  of  thy  holy  name. 


THE  DOWNWARD  COURSE. 


"  No  man  becomes  vricked  all  at  once.  The  way  of  a  sinner  in  his  career  has 
been  compared  to  the  course  of  a  stone  down  a  steep  hill,  the  velocity  of  which 
is  accelerated  by  every  revolution.  The  heart  does  not  oflfend,  and  shock  the 
Judgment,  by  asking  for  too  much  at  first ;  it  conceals  the  end  of  the  career,  and 
lets  only  so  much  be  seen  as  is  required  for  the  immediate  occasion.  When  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord  disclosed  to  Hazael  his  future  enormities,  he  exclaimed,  *  Is 
thy  servant  a  do^,  that  he  should  do  this  V  The  exclamation  was  perfectly 
honest.  At  that  time,  no  doubt,  he  was  incapable  of  such  wickedness,  and  it  was 
a  sincere  revulsion  of  nature  which  prompted  the  expression  of  his  abhorrence. 
But  he  knew  not  his  heart.  Little  by  little  he  was  led  forward  in  the  course  of 
iniquity,  and  at  length  exceeded,  by  his  wickedness,  the  prophet's  prediction. 
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Habit  rendera  all  thin^  easy,  not  excepting  the  most  atrooions  crimes.  Men 
have  often  done  that  wioiout  reluctance  or  remorse,  which,  at  one  period  of  their 
lives,  they  would  have  shuddered  to  contemplate.  Many  have  committed  forgery, 
who,  at  one  time,  could  have  been  persuaded  by  no  arguments,  nor  induced  by 
any  motives,  to  wrong  an  individual  of  a  farthing ;  and  the  murderer,  whose 
hands  are  stained  with  blood,  would,  probably,  a  few  years  or  months  before, 
have  trembled  at  the  idea  of  destroying  an  animal.  'When  the  heart  of  man  is 
bound  bv  the  grace  of  God,  and  tied  in  the  golden  bands  of  religion,  and  vratohed 
by  ancels,  and  tended  by  ministers,  those  nurse-keepers  of  the  soul,  it  is  not 
easy  &r  a  man  to  wander,  and  the  evil  of  his  heart  is  like  the  fierceness  of  lions' 
whelps.  But  when  he  has  once  broken  the  hedge,  and  got  into  the  strength  of 
youth,  and  the  licentiousness  of  ungovemed  age,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  ^what 
a  great  inundation  of  mischief,  in  a  very  short  time,  will  overflow  all  the  banka 
of  reason  and  religion. — J»  A.  James, 


PROPHETIC  VIEW  OF  AMERICA. 

The  follovnng  are  the  stanzas  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
in  Ireland,  containing  what  now  appears  like  a  prophetic  view  of  the  rising 
greatness  of  America.  They  were  vnritten  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  1724, 
tlie  author  published  a  plan  for  converting  the  American  savages  to  Christianity, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  The  project  was 
favourably  received ;  considerable  sums  were  raised  for  it ;  Dr.  Berkeley  visited 
the  country,  and  spent  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  and  about  seven  years  in  eflTorts 
to  establish  his  college,  which  miscarried  through  the  neglect  of  Parliament  to 
afford  the  aid  that  h^  been  promised.  Dr.  Berkeley  died  at  Oxford,  England, 
in  1753:— 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme. 
In  distant  climes  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  happy  climes, — ^where,  from  the  genial  sun. 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, — 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : — 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence. 

Where  Nature  guides  and  Virtue  rules — 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  or  sense. 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools — 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  07*te, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  page, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  heeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  haa  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  cfiiy, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way, 

The  flrst  four  acts  already  past — 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; — 

Time's  noblest  ofispring  is  the  last. 
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USES  OF  STORMY  SABBATHS. 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  autumn,— one  that  would  well  answer  to  Her- 
bert's discription, 

"  Sweet  day!  so  oool,  so  Mm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky." 

The  village  pastor  was  in  his  pulpit,  and  the  people  in  goodly  num- 
bers were  in  their  pews.  The  solemn  invocation  was  uttered.  The 
psahns  of  praise  were  sung.  Th6  portions  of  Scripture  from  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments  were  read,  with  very  hrief  comments.  "  The 
long  prayer"  was  made,  while  the  more  aged  people  stood  reverently 
with  closed  eyes,  and  some  of  the  young  people  lazily  reclined.  At 
the  usual  time  the  preacher  rose  and  announced  his  text : 

'*Fire  and  hall;  snow  and  vapours;  stormy  wind  fulfdling  his  word.'' 

The  -words  immediately  secured  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Some 
thought,  "  a  strange  text !"  others,  a  "  striking  contrast  with  the  day !" 
and  all,  "  what  will  he  make  out  of  that  V*  The  preacher  gave  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  Psalm,  the  148th,  wherein  all  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  is  invoked  to  praise  God.  The  emotions  of  delight,  of  awe, 
or  of  sublimity-produced  by  the  different  aspects  of  nature,  were  al- 
luded to,  and  illustrated  by  reference  both  to  the  sacred  writers  and  to 
the  poets.    The  sublime  apostrophe  of  Coleridge  was  quoted,  ending, 

"Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  calls  on  God," 

and  a  sweet  passage  from  Montgomery,  beginning, 

<*If  in  the  field  I  meet  a  smiling  flower 
Methinks  it  whispers,  **  God  created  me  I'' 

And  here  the  preacher  took  occasion  to  say  that%  while  there  might 
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be  an  ardent  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  -where  there  was  no  love 
for  the  beauties  of  holiness,  taste  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  re- 
ligion, and  some  people's  reli^on  would  be  decidedly  improved  if  it 
had  a  little  more  of  the  amiable  about  it.  The  Bible  is  full  of  beauty, 
and  we  have  no  svmpathy  with  that  one-sided  religion  which  would 
discard  from  all  life  the  cultivation  of  taste,  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  or  art. 

But,  continued  the  preacher,  this  world  is  not  made  up  altogether 
of  things  sublime  or  beautiful.  It  is  a  mingled  world  of  darkness  and 
light,  of  order  and  confusion,  of  beauty  and  of  ugliness.  There  is  not 
only  the  innocent  lamb  and  the  gentle  dove,  but  there  is  also  the  fierce 
tiger  and  the  venomous  serpent.  There  are  glittering  gems,  and  radiant 
pearls,  and  fragrant  flowers;  but  there  are  also  poisonous  plants,  and 
stinging  insects,  and  noxious  reptiles.  Every  day  is  not  bright  and 
calm.  Every  night  is  not  adorned^  with  stars  and  moon.  Every 
breeze  is  not  laden  with  odors.  There  are  days  gloomy  and  sac^ 
nights  of  storm  and  terror,  and  vapors  laden  with  disease. 

But  as  this  earth  is  the  dwelling-place  of  sinful  men,  is  not  all  this 
becoming  ?  ought  it  not  to  be  expected  ?  It  is  not  befitting  sinful 
creatures  that  they  should  dwell  in  a  world  of  unmingled  softness  and 
beauty,  a  paradise  of  enjoyment.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it 
seem  suitable  that  a  race  of  creatures,  to  whom  God  offers  reconcilia- 
tion and  eternal  life,  should  dwell  in  a  world  of  unmitigated  darkness 
and  sorrow.  We  have,  therefore,  lights  and  shadows,  joy  mingled 
with  sorrow,  beauty  by  the  side  of  deformity,  images  of  heaven's  joys 
and  shadows  of  hell's  horrors.  Thus  God  made  the  world,  either  in 
anticipation  of  man's  sin,  or  upon  man's  becoming  sinful  the  world 
was  revolutionized  so  as  to  be  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  such  a  race.  It 
is  adapted  to  man^  constituted  as  he  is  of  soul  and  body ;  to  man  as 
mortal,  to  man  as  a  sinner. 

In  sdl  we  see  demonstrated  this  principle,  that  matter  is  subordi'* 
nate  to  spirit.  Man  was  not  made  for  the  world,  but  the  world  was 
made  for  man. 

Here  a  person  of  rather  shrewd  mind,  a  little  tainted  with  scepti- 
cism, and  half  disposed  to  be  a  socialist,  began  to  question,  ^^  If  this 
world  was  meant  for  the  dwelling-place  of  an  immortal  creature,  as 
the  preacher  declares,  and  if  the  soul  is  of  so  much  more  value  than 
the  body,  why  is  it  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  time  must  be  devoted 
to  the  wants  of  the  body  V*  On  this  point  the  preacher  happened  to 
suggest  a  few  hints.  That  labour,  although  iidSicted  as  a  corse  for 
sin,  is  really  a  blessing,  as  many  penalties  are.  Bodily  labour  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  thought  for  the  soul.  Not  a  few  of  the 
toiling  millions  have  precious  treasures  laid  up  in  heaven.  '^  To  the 
poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  Moreover,  men's  vices  are  fearfully 
^pcostly.  Were  all  nations  and  all  men  peaceful,  temperate  and  frugal, 
a  day's  work  might  be  reduced  to  three  hours.  If  men  rightly  cared 
for  their  souls,  they  would  find  their  bodily  toils  alleviated  and  their 
labours  blessed.  That  word  of  Jesus  is  true,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  i^ded 
unto  you."  .,„ 
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Some  seem  to  think  that  the  evidences  of  religion  ought  to  be  so 
commanding  that  no  man  could  deny  its  tfuth.  TBut  G<>d  has  wisely 
chosen  to  treat  men  as  free,  and  to  require  the  proper  exercise  of  all 
their  faculties.  No  good  is  to  be  attained  without  effort.  Qod  has 
M  arranged  it  in  this  world.  The  best  blessings  of  religion  are  to  be 
sought  and  toiled  for.  It  has  not  been  the  great  aim  of  Grod's  provi- 
dence to  make  this  a  world  of  comfort,  but  to  make  it  a  suitable  trial 
state  for  a  future  and  everlasting  world.  Hence,  they  who  sacrifice 
duty  to  comfort,  are  inverting  God*s  arrangements  ;  and  they  who 
are  attempting  to  connect  a  life  of  ease  with  the  hope  of  heaven,  are 
attempting  to  join  together  what  God  has  separated ;  and  they  who 
are  attempting  to  separate  a  life  of  self-denial  from  a  hope  of  rest  in 
heaven,  are  putting  asxmder  what  God  has  joined  together. 

Thus  far  the  preacher  had  seemed  to  be  dealing  in  generalities ; 
but  he  now  approached  his  subject  by  observing,  that  one  way  in 
which  the  enjoyment  of  religious  privileges,  and  the  performance  of 
religious  duties,  might  have  been  made  more  easy,  would  have  be6n 
fy  always  haviTig  pleasant  weather  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  God  might  have  so  arranged  the  laws  of 
nature  that  the  Sabbath  mom  should  always  dawn  in  brightness,  that 
there  should  be  no  threatening  cloud  to  alarm  the  timid,  no  rude  blasts, 
no  extreme  of  heat  or  cold  to  confine  the  tender  to  their  own  houses. 
.  Why  is  not  the  storm  of  snow  or  rain,  which  so  interferes  with  the 
attendance  on  public  worship,  postponed  until  Monday  ? 

Although  at  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  rainy  Sxmdays  are 
great  evils,  and  that  it  would  have  been  wise,  in  Providence  so  to  order 
the  weather  that  Sundays  should  always  be  fine,  I,  said  the  preacher, 
here  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  embrace  the  occasion 
of  this  fine  Sabbath  day,  to  state  what  I  think  to  be  some  of  the  rises 
of  stormy  Sundays. 

The  preacher  was  addressing  a  congregation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  of  our  large  cities.   The  congregation  knew  something  of  the 
evil  and  inconvenience  suffered  every  pleasant  Sabbath  from  the  in- 
cursions of  rude  people.  Their  flower  gardens  and  fruit  trees  had  often 
been  invaded,  and  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  village  disturbed  by  these 
intruders.     Persons  who  have  no  conscience  for  the  fourth  command- ' 
ni«[it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  scrupulous  about  the  eighth. 
iNow,  said  the  preacher,  when  it  pleases  God  to  send  a  cloudy,  rainy  V^^^ 
Sabbath,  these  disorders  and  outward  immoralities  are  in  a  great  I     '^ 
measu-e  prevented.    This  is  one  of  the  incidental  benefits  of  a  rainy 
Babbath* 

The  preacher  next  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  the  distinction  be* 
tween  weekday  and  Sunday  dress,  and  commended  it.  Let  the  Lord's  \ 
daybehonoured  with  the  use  of  our  best  apparel.  Decency,  order,  and  ' 
comeliness  become  the  day.  The  family  that  has  no  distinction  of  «-« 
this  kind  is  to  be  pitied.  But  there  is  an  extreme  in  the  other  di- 
rection. It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  attend  the  house  of  God  more 
to  see  and  be  seen,  than  to  worship  God  and  learn  his  will.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  fact  that  one  reason  for  our  small  congregations  on  ^4*  ^ 
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stormy  Sabbaths  is  that  a  great  many  are  not  willing  to  expose  their 
Sunday  raiment  to  moisture  or  mud,  and  they  do  not  choose  to  come 
in  any  other  dress.  The  preacher  thought  that  here  was  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  little  self  denial,  and  that  if  foolish 
pride  were  a  little  mortified,  it  would  do  no  serious  damage  to  some  of 
nis  hearers. 

A  stormy  Sabbath  is  in  no  bad  sense  but  in  Scripture  phrase  a 
temptation. 

(jod  tries  his  people.  He  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  4h^  Lord 
thy  God.'^  "Forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together." 
But  now  the  Sabbath  day  dawns  amid  clouds  and  showers,  or  per* 
chance  amid  cold  whistling  winds  and  driving  snows.  Boused  from 
sleep,  the  fair  weather  Christian  hears  the  storm  beating  against  bia 
windows.  So  dull  a  day,  so  inclement  a  mom,  calls  not,  he  thinks,  for 
early  rising ;  so  turning  over  he  drowses  out  an  hour  or  two,  until  his 
place  of  rest  becomes  a  place  of  weariness.  At  length  he  rises,  and 
m  time  the  morning  meal  is  over;  and  now  the  clock  admonishes  him 
that  the  hour  of  church  has  come,  and  the  question  is  to  go  of  not  to 

fo.  Conscience  speaks  feebly,  for  it  has  been  too  often  unheeded, 
le  looks  on  the  weather.  The  da^  is  dull !  The  snow  seems  deep ! 
The  clouds  look  threatening!  *Tis  extremely  chilly !  Perhaps  the 
church  is  not  well  warmed.  He  does  not  feel  very  well.  Besides, 
can  he  not  read  his  Bible  at  home?  And  there  is  a  book  of  sermons, 
more  eloquent  than  those  his  minister  preaches,  on  the  book-shelf. 
The  children  certainly  cannot  go,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
stay  at  home  and  hear  th^ir  catechism,  which  has  been  rather  neglected 
of  late.  Thus  time  runs  on,  and  now  it  is  too  late, — ^it  may  be  clear 
by  evening, — and  thus  the  question  is  decided. 

•Oh !  whose  imagination  is  it  that  has  conjured  up  all  these  lions  ? 
It  is  the  sluggish,  the  fainthearted,  the  lukewarm  Christian.  These 
stormy  Sabbaths  are  most  useful  to  tempt  sluggards,  and  to  show  some 
how  little  they  care  for  the  house  of  God,  and  how  small  an  excuse 
would  always  keep  them  away. 

But  after  this  plain  speech  of  the  minister,  a  certain  fair  weather 
Christian  thought  in  his  heart,  "  Is  it  not  my  duty  to  take  care  of  my 
health  ?"  To  this  the  preacher  had  prepared  an  answer,  by  asking 
whether  Sabbath  day  clouds  and  raihs  were  really  anymore  banefiu 
than  those  of  other  days,  and  whether  there  were  not  many  who  shrinb 
from  the  Sunday  storm  who  manfully  brave  the  storms  of  a  weekday. 
Invalids  are  certainly  excusable,  but  might  not  nine-tenths  of  our 
congregations  attend  public  worship  in  aU  ordinary  weather  vrithout 
any  apprehension  of  danger  ? 

On  this  subject  there  are  two  secrets  worth  knowing — ^public  secrets 
they  may  be  called,  as  every  one  knows  them,  although  no  one  likes 
to  proclaim  them.     One  is,  that  a  great  many  persons  find  it  conveni* 

(ent  to  be  ill  on  Sunday,  who  might,  if  it  were  not  for  the  matter  of 
rofitable  business  or  wages,  just  as  conveniently  be  ill  on  Saturday  or 
Monday.    They  are  not  sick  enough  to  take  their  own  time,  but  just 

enough  to  spend  in  idleness  the  sacred  hours  that  God  claims  for  'hid 

own. 
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The  second  secret  is,  that  in  all  our  congregations  there  are  persons 
for  whom  church  time,  especially  on  short  winter  mornings,  comes  too 
early !  Their  seats  are  vacant  or  tardily  occupied  because  they  have 
DCt  the  spirit  of  David,  "  I  myself  will  awake  early,  I  will  praise  thee, 
0  Lord,  among  the  people."  ^ 

Some  justify  their  absence  from  the  house  of  God  in  unpleasant 
weather,  on  the  ground  that  the  day  may  be  profitably  spent  at  home. 
But  the  history  of  such  Sabbaths  may  be  quickly  told :  a  large  part 
of  the  day  spent  in  dozing,  the  rest  in  idle  conversation  or  idle  read- 
ing, such  perhaps  as  is  found  in  many  of  the  cheap  weekly  papers, 
wUch  like  a  plagne  of  frogs  deluge  some  of  our  congregations,  and 
which  to  quiet  weak  consciences  have  one  column  headed  Sunday 
BeadiTigSy  while  a  large  part  is  occupied  with  lovesick  tales  and  such 
like  matter,  too  well  suited  to  the  tastes  of  some  of  the  pious  people 
who  love  so  well  to  keep  the  Sab*bath  at  home. 

The  preacher  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  although  we  Protestants 
do  not  believe  in  penance,  we  do  believe  in  self-denial  both  as  a  duty 
and  as  a  discipline.  He  who  braces  himself  up  to  duty,  whether 
against  the  frowns  of  a  wicked  generation  or  of  a  rain-cloud,  does  him- 
self a  real  service,  shows  himself  a  man  and  strengthens  his  manhood. 
How  can  we  plead  Christ's  suffering  for  us,  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
bear  a  little  inconvenience  for  his  sake.  Taking  up  our  cross  we  may 
address  him, 

"Though  I  plead  not  at  thy  throne, 
Aught  that  I  for  thee  have  done, 
Do  not  Thou  unmindful  be 
Of  what  Thou  hast  done  for  me. 
Of  the  wanderings,  of  the  scorn, 
Of  the  scourge,  and  of  the  thorn,— ^ 
Jesus  hast  thou  borne  the  pain, 
And  hath  all  been  borne  in  yain  ? 
Shall  not  mercy  vast  and  free. 
Evermore  be  found  in  thee  ?" 

While  all  his  works  praise  God,  man  should  not  keep  silence.  Let 
all  in  their  own  sphere  praise  the  Creator. 

He  who  does  all  things  well  does  not  design  that  what  men  call 
the  darker  moods  of  nature  should  deter  them  from  his  worship. 
Weather  has  meaning.  But  the  meaning  of  every  cloudy  Sabbath  is 
not  that  a  dispensation  is  given  from  our  obligation  to  worship  God. 
Lightning  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours,  and  stormy  winds  fulfil  his  word ; 
but  not  by  keeping  such  multitudes  from  the  places  appointed  for  the 
preaching  of  his  truth.  Their  mission  will  rather  be  accomplished 
vhen,  notwithstanding  their  frowns  and  violence,  the  people  venture 
to  the  house  of  God,  and  praise  him  as  the  sovereign  Lord  of  nature, 
and  the  benificent  Father  of  our  spirits. 

The  sermon  was  long ;  we  give  only  a  sketch  of  parts ;  but  thus  the 
preacher  closed,  and  he  has  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
it  was  a  word  in  season,  there  having  been  since  its  delivery  fewer 
vacant  seats  on  stormy  Sabbaths  to  pain  Us  heart  than  in  former 
times.  B.  F.  S. 
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HASTENING  ONWARD. 

There  is  one  sweet  thought  attendant  on  the  perception  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  Every  day,  yea,  every  moment,  every  tick  of  the 
clock  measures  a  part  of  the  time  that  remains  to  sin,  and  error,  and 
misery.  Time  must  go  forward — ^nothing  can  arrest,  nothing  can  m 
the  least  stay  his  course.  And  as  time  advances,  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  kingdom  of  truth  and  glory  and  joy  eternal,  approaches.  Chris- 
tian, as  thou  seest  the  first  level  rays  of  the  morning  sun  gild  the 
wall  of  thy  chamber,  or  his  last  light  faintly  touch  the  western  clouds, 
let  this  thought  dwell  on  thy  mind — "  One  day  less  of  time,  one  day 
nearer  to  eternity  !  One  day  less  ofthe  reign  of  the  man  of  sin,  the 
son  of  perdition— one  day  nearer  to  the  time  when  "  the  Lord  shall 
consume  him  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  with  thd 
brightness  of  his  coming.^'  ,  One  day  less  of  pagan  darkness  and  pol- 
lution, of  wars  and  despotisms,  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness, 
and  all  the  forms  of  human  wickedness,  degradation  and  misery ;  one 
day  nearer  to  the  pealing  forth  of  that  sublime  and  universal  anthem 
from  the  holy  creation  of  God,  "  Now  is  come  salvation  and  strength, 
and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christ."  One  day 
less  to  thee,  my  soul,  of  sin,  and  temptation,  and  tears,  and  dreary 
distance  from  thy  Redeemer ;— one  day  nearer  to  the  perfect  bli^ 
and  holiness  of  his  heavenly  vision."  0  what  good  things  is  time 
bringing  along?  Who  would  wish,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  retard 
his  light  ?  Those  mighty  wings  on  which  he  sweeps  past  us  with 
such  fearful  speed  are  also  drawing  on  all  the  past  movements  of 
Providence  and  of  Grace,  which  are  to  have  their  consummation  in 
"new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 
"Who  would  wish,  though  but  for  an  instant,  to  prolong  the  world's 
agony,  Satan's  reign,  God's  dishonour,  the  obscure  and  imperfect 
estate  of  his  Church  and  children  here  on  earth?  Who  would 
wish,  though  but  for  an  instant,  to  postpone  the  manifestation  of 
the  immortality  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  beginning  of  glory? 
This,  blessed  be  God,  is  impossible.  The  flight  of  time  is  not  only 
swift,  but  the  space  he  has  yet  to  measure  is  short.  "  Yet  a  little 
while,  and  He  that  shall  come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry  ?"  ^ 
ther  let  us,  by  '*  prayer  continually"  lend  our  hand  to  speed  the 
onward  movement  of  the  wheels  of  Providence,  (for  the  prayers  of 
God's  people  have,  mysterious  as  it  may  seem,  this  propulsive  power, 
as  Scripture  abundantly  shows,)  exclaiming,  in  those  inspired  forms 
of  intercession  "  Thy  kingdom  come  !  0  Lord,  revive  (fit.  quicken) 
thy  work."  Shorten  the  days  of  the  tribulation  of  thy  people.  Take  ^ 
unto  thyself  thy  great  power  and  reign !    Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly !" 

Makk. 
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WHiOH  MAY  TBN\ 

\  magic  interest  do  these  words  pos- 
OuR  adyance  in  luxury,  and  oul\no  other  institution  is  there  con- 
age,  are  as  visible  in  our  churches  a^ftj  consecration,  youthful  sym- 
We  love  the  service  of  God,  we  hope,\in  the  largest  degree,  and  it 
our  gorgeous  temples ;  but  a  captious  spiS^and  enthusiasm  for  which 
tbt  we  love  our  devotion  made  easy,  and  N. 
costs  some  self-denial  to  offer,  would  be  possiblW^h  school  generally, 
md  influential  upon  our  hearts,  as  that  which  yifofifuture. 
cushioned  pews.     But  we  do  not  subscribe  to  theSa  and  its  present 

mynot  judge  our  brethren,  especially  in  their  prayersTsdation  to  the 

to  beUeve  that  in  our  age,  as  in  times  past,  God  is  wory^ 

spirit  and 'truth."  ^  \d,  at  the 

Circumstances  have,  however,  little  influence  upon  the  tn^ there 
spirituality  of  worship.  Little  influence  also  have  they  upon^rm 
quality  and  usefulness  of  sermons.  The  gospel  has  been  faithfu 
and  earnestly  preached  in  cathedrals,  (much  as  some  may  doubt  i 
And  in  the  lonely  ravine,  surrounded  by  mountains,  upon  the  summits 
of  which  the  sentry  walked,  to  rive  notice  of  the  coming  dragoons — 
or  by  the  ocean's  shore  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  the  sea  gave  the 
standing  place,  which  the  petty  **lord"  withheld — or  in  churches 
where  no  fire  was  felt  but  the  inward  flame  of  divine  love,  and  where 
congregations  sat  or  stood  until  the  shadows  of  the  evening  lengthened 
along  the  aisles,  have  honored  men  of  God  delivered  pungent,  masterly 
and  effective  discourses,  fruitful  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  hearers,  of 
many  graces  and  good  works.  Such  is  the  sermon  we  wish  to  speak 
of,  and  to  quote  somewhat  from  now. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  1549,  London,  even  then 
a  great  city,  was  excited  by  the  rumor  that  Hugh  Latimer,  the  good 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  to  preach  that  day  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  near 
to  the  old  Cathedral,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  splendid 
monument  of  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  honest  bishop 
was  what  in  modem  times  would  be  called  a  "  popular  preacner." 
Like  his  master,  the  "  common  people  heard  him  gladly,"  not  only  for 
his  pleasant  gibes  at  those  in  authority,  spiritual  and  temporal,  but  for 
his  plain  common  sense,  his  directness,  his  homely  but  expressive  illus- 
trations, and  for  the  manly  boldness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  vices  * 
of  monarch,  peer  and  peasant.*  ^ 

The  place  where  he  preached  on  that  winter's  morning,  three  centu- 
ries ago,  was  called  the  "Shrouds."  The  Shrouds  was  a  covered  place 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  where  a  congregation  could  be 
sheltered  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  prevented  their  meeting 
in  the  open  air.    The  sermon  which  he  delivered  then  and  there  is 

# 

•  It  WM  Latioier,  who  one  New  Tear*8  day,  when  the  courtiew  were  presenting  costly  ar- 
^d^  to  Henry  VIII.)  aiwording  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  presented  an  English  Testament, 
^t'lded  down  at  the  t«x^  **  WhoremoDgeiB  and  adulterers  God  will  jndge.'^ 
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called  the  "  Sermon  of  the  Plough."*  It  was  originally  in  two  parts, 
but  the  latter  part  only  has  been  preserved.  The  text  is  not  given ; 
it  was  probably  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  The  purpose  of  the  whole 
series  of  sermons  was  to  show  "what  doctrine  is  to  be  taught  in 
Christ's  church  and  congregation,  and  what  men  should  be  the  teach- 
ers and  preachers  of  it."  Of  the  "  Sermon  of  the  Plough,"  the  pur- 
pose was  to  show  "  who  are  the  ploughers,"  or  "  sowers,"  or  to  drop 
the  figure,  the  preachers  of  Christ's  gospel.  "For  preaching,"  says 
he,  "preaching  of  the  gospel  is  one  of  God's  plough-works,  and  the 
preacher  is  one  of  God's  ploughmen." 

It  must  be  said  that  the  good  old  bishop  is  rather  desultory  in  his 
method  of  treating  the  subject  in  hand.  He  sometimes  wanders  a 
little  out  of  the  direct  path  to  deliver  a  blow  at  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  day.  Such  for  example  are  the  sentences  in  which,  assuming  an 
ah"  of  lofty  severity,  becoming  an  old  Hebrew  prophet,  he  cries  out : 

"  Repent»  0  London !  repent,  repent !  Thou  hearest  thy  faults  told  thee,  ^mend 
them  I  amend  them  1  *  ♦  ♦  *  But  London  cannot  abide  to  be  rebuked  ;\8uch  is 
the  nature  of  men.  If  they  are  pricked  they  wm  kick ;  if  they  are  gaUed,  they  wIU 
wince ;  but  yet  they  will  not  amend  their  faulte,  they  wiU  not  be  ill  spoken  of.  But 
how  shaU  I  speak  weU  of  them  ?  If  you  could  be  content  to  receiye  and  foUow  the 
word  of  God,  and  favour  good  preachers,  if  you  could  bear  to  be  told  of  your  faults  if 
Jrou  could  amend  when  you  hear  of  them,  if  you  could  be  glad  to  reform  that  whicli 
18  amiss,  if  I  might  see  any  such  inclination  in  you,  that  you  would  leaye  off  beine 
merciless  and  begin  to  be  charitable,  I  would  then  hope  weU  of  you,  I  would  then 
speak*  weU  of  you. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  men  of  London  of  that  day,  that  they  loved 
to  hear  a  man  whose  rebukes  were  so  close  and  pungent. 

With  all  his  digressions  and  side-blows,  which  are  very  effective  in 
their  way,  the  preacher  keeps  his  purpose  well  before  the  hearer.  That 
purpose  was  to  show  "  that  a  prelate,  or  any  that  has  the  care  of  souls 
must  diligently  and  substantially  work  and  labour."  "  It  is  God's 
work,  God's  plough,  and  that  plough  God  would  have  still  goincr." 
He  likens  the  preacher  to  the  ploughmen  "  first,  for  their  labour  at\ll 
seasons  of  th^  year;  for  the  diversity  of  works  and  variety  of  offices 
they  have  to  do."  He  teaches  the  ploughers  or  preachers,  that  they 
have  "  a  continual  work  to  do."  The  preaching  of  the  word  of  God 
unto  the  people  is  called  meat,  Scripture  calls  it  meat ;  not  strawber- 
ries, that  come  but  once  a  year,  and  tarry  not  long,  but  are  soon  gone ; 
but  it  is  meat,  it  is  not  damties.  Many  make  a  strawberry  of  it,  min- 
istering it  but  once  a  yfear ;  but  such  do  not  the  office  of  a  good  pre- 
late."  Thus  he  insists  upon  continual  labour,  upon  constant  work, 
as  the  duty  of  those  who  preach  God's  word,  or  plough  in  God's  field! 
Thenlieizing  the  whip  of  small  cords,  he  proceeds  to  castigate  all  the 
loiterers,  idlers  and  drones  in  the  temple. 

"But  now  methinks  I  hear  one  say  unto  me,  "Wot  ye  what  you  say ?  Is  It  a 
work  ?  Is  it  a  labour  T  How  then  hath  it  happened  that  we  have  had  for  so  many 
years  so  many  unpreaching  prelates,  lording  loiterers,  and  idle  ministers  ?'' 

This  question,  the  bishop  replies,  he  fears  to  answer,  expecting 
among  these  "  thorns"  nothing  but  "  pricking  and  scratching."    Yet 

*  See  British  Beformers.    Board  of  PnbUoationy  Phila, 
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ie  does  answer  it,  in  the  way  of  keen  rebuke  and  sharp  denunciation. 
The  crfase  of  it  all,  he  alleges,  is  the  erastian  spirit  which  joins  oflSces 
of  state  to  the  works  of  the  ministry,  and  makes  prelates  "  lords/' 
"presidents,"  "controllers,"  &c, 

''For  since  lording  and  loitenng  hath  come  up,  preaching  hath  come  down,  con* 
tnry  to  the  apostles  time ;  for  they  preached  and  lorded  not,  and  now  thej  lord  and 
prwch  not,  ♦  *  *  *  For  ever  since  the  prelates  were  made  nobles  and  lords, 
tk«ir  ploQgh  standeth ;  there  is  no  work  done,  the  people  starre.  They  hawk,  Uiey 
bmt,  they  card,  they  pastime  in  their  prelacies  with  galktnt  gentlemen,  with  their 
dancing  minions,  and  with  their  tnah  companions,  so  that  ploughing  is  set  aside. 
*  *  *  ♦  They  are  so  troubled  with  lordly  liTings,  they  are  so  placed  in  palaces, 
•onched  in  courts,  rufELing  in  their  rents,  dancing  in  Uieir  dominions,  burdened  with 
unbassages,  pampering  themselves  like  a  monk  that  maketh  his  jubilee,  and  moiling* 
in  their  gay  manors  and  mansions,  and  so  troubled  with  loitering  in  their  lordships, 
that  they  cannot  attend  it/' 

For  the  sake  of  those  congregations  who  still  believe  that  toiling 
all  the  week  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  school  room,  are  both  compati-: 
ble  with  great  excellence  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  we  transcribe 
a  few  pertinent  sentences. 

"A  prelate  cannot  discharge  his  duty  and  be  a  lord  president  too.  For  a  presi- 
dentship requireth  a  whole  man,  and  a  bishop  cannot  be  two  men.  A  bishop  has  his 
office,  a  flock  to  teach,  to  look  unto,  and  therefore  h  e  cannot  meddle  with  another 
office,  which  alone  requires  a  whole  man ;  he  should,  therefore,  give  it  over  to  whom 
it  is  meet,  and  labour  in  his  own  business  as  Paul  writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  **  Let 
eiery  man  do  his  own  business  and  follow  his  calling.'* 

But  the  gem  of  the  whole  discourse,  to.  our  mind,  is  the  part  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  incessant  activity  and  restless  zeal  of  the  great 
adversary,  as  contrasted  with  the  "lording"  and  "loitering**  of  the 
prelates  and  preachers  of  the  day.  It  is  the  most  declamatory  por* 
tion  of  the  sermon,  and,  set  off  by  earnest  and  forcible  action,  such 
as  tradition  ascribes  to  Latimer,  must  have  been  very  effective. 

**  And  now  I  would  ask  a  strange  question :  Who  is  the  most  diligent  bishop  and 
prelate  in  all  England,  that  passes  all  the  rest  in  doing  his  ofSce  ?  I  can  tell,  for  I 
know  who  it  is ;  I  know  him  well.  But  now  I  think  I  see  you  listening  and  bark- 
ening that  I  should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passes  all  the  others,  and  is  the 
most  diligent  preacher  and  prelate  in  aU  England.  And  will  ye  know  who  it  is  ?  I 
will  teU  you— it  is  the  Devil.  He  is  the  most  diligent  preacher  of  all  others ;  he  is 
never  out  of  his  diocese,  he  is  neyer  from  his  cure,  you  shall  neyer  find  him  unoccuo 
pied,  he  is  ever  in  his  parish,  he  keeps  residence  at  all  times,  he  is  the  most  diligent 
preacher  in  all  the  realm,  he  is  ever  at  his  plough,  no  lording  or  loitering  can  hinder 
him,  he  is  ever  applying  his  business,  you  shaU  never  find  him  idle  I  warrant  you ; 
and  his  office  is  to  hinder  veligionj  to  maintain  superstition,  to  set  up  idolatry,  to  teach 
all  kinds  of  popery.  He  is  as  ready  as  can  be  wished  for  to  set  forth  his  plough,  to 
devise  as  many  ways  atf  can  be  to  deface  and  obscure  God's  glory.  Where  ^e  devil  is 
resident  and  has  his  plough  going,  there  away  with  books  and  up  ifith  candles,  away 
with  Bibles  and  up  with  beads,  away  with  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  up  with  the 
light  of  candles,  yea,  at  noon-day.  Where  the  devil  is  resident,  that  he  may  prevail, 
up  with  all  superstition  and  idolatry,  cursing,  painting  of  images,  candles,  palm 
ashes,  holy  water,  and  new  service  of  man's  inventing,  as  though  man  could  invent^a 
better  way  to  honour  Qod  with,  than  Qod  himself  hath  appointed.  Away  with 
clothing  the  naked,  th^  poor  and  the  impotent ;  up  with  decking  pf  images,  and  gay 
garnishing  of  stocks  and  stones;  up  with  man's  traditions  and  his  laws ;  down  with 
God's  traditions  and  his  most  holy  word ;  down  with  the  old  honour  due  to  God  and 
up  with  the  new  god's  honour.  Let  all  things  be  done  in  Latin ;  there  must  be 
nothing  but  Latin.  *  *  *  *  God's  word  may  in  no  wise  be  translated  into 
En^h.*' 

*  Drudging. 
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The  worthy  old  bishop's  description  of  the  activity  of  Satan  has 
brought  to  our  mind  a  scene  in  the  life  of  one  whom  the  church  yet 
mourns,  and  who  was  not  unKke  Latimer  m  the  simplicity  of  his 
words  and  illustrations,  and  the  pungency  of  his  exhortations;  we 
mean  the  late  Dr.  Alexander.  He  was  presiding  at  evemng  prayer 
in  the  Oratory,  and  read  the  passage  in  which  James  exhorts  his 
readers  *^to  resist  the  devil/'  Closing  the  book,  and  looking  round 
upon  the  students,  with  that  keen  searching  glance  which  no  one  who 
has  borne  it  will  ever  forget,  he  said,  "  Younff  gentlemen,  theDeyU 
u  the  busiest  person  in  this  house.'*  A  solemn  pause  followed,  during 
which  each  heart,  remembering  its  sore  conflicts  and  sometioies  sad 
defeats  gave  in  a  silent  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  declaratioit. 
"  Let  i^  pray,"  said  the  venerable  man  of  God,  and  he  poured  out  the 
solicitude  of  his  heart  for  us  in  a  prayer,  the  burden  of  which  was^ 
it  Lord,  lead  Us  not  into  temptation."  M.  B.  G. 
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Thou  art  gone  to  join  the  throng 
Of  the  ransomed  saints  above* 
To  mingle  in  the  endless  song 
To  redeeming  love. 

Thou  art  added  to  the  church 
Of  the  first  born  sons  of  God, 
Who  of  old  have  washed  their  robes 
In  atoning  blood. 

Far  thou  art  above  us  now, 
Toiling  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
Sorrow  never  more  to  know, 
Throu^  eternal  years. 

Never  more  to  groan  and  sigh 
'Neath  the  load  of  sin  and  pain ; 
God's  own  hand  thy  tears  shall  dry, 
Death  to  thee  is  gain. 

Good  and  faithful"  hast  thou  been. 
And  thy  task  of  life  "  well  done  I" 
In  Jesus'  smile  thy  welcome's  seen, 
In  his  hand  thy  crown. 

"Enter  mj  eternal  joy, 
Take  this  seat  upon  my  throne, 
"Wear  this  robe  of  victory, 
And  this  starry  crown !" 

Thou  hast  fought  a  noble  fightl 
Thou  hast  run  a  glorious  race  t 
•     Now  thou  sing'st  in  endless  light. 
Thy.  Redeemer's  praise. 

Happy  spirit  I  ransomed  saint  I 
Many  hearts  thy  name  embahn. 
May  we  follow  m  the  path. 

Leading  to  the  Lamb  I  P. 

•  Lines  prompted  by  the  azmounoement  of  the  death  of  Robert  Baliton,  Esq.,  Aug.  14, 1836. 
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THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  RELATIONS.* 

The  Sabbatli  school !  What  a  magic  interest  do  these  words  po> 
less  in  the  minds  of  thousands.  In  no  other  institution  is  there  con* 
centrated  so  much  of  yotUh.  Youthful  consecration,  youthful  sym- 
pathy, youthful  ardour,  is  here  collected  in  the  largest  degree,  and  it 
is  natural  that  there  should  be  that  activity  and  enthusiasm  for  which . 
youth  is  so  remarkably  distinguished. 

I  propose  to  devote  some  words  to  the  Sabbath  school  generally, 
viewed  in  its  various  relations — pasty  present,  and  future. 

Who  can  contemplate  the  Sabbath-school  institution,  and  its  present 
flourishing  condition,  without  bejng  struck  with  its  relation  to  the 
pastf 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  state  of  Raikes'  mind,  at  the 
moment  of  his  first  Sabbath-school  idea ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  there 
is  the  significant  fact,  that  all  we  now  behold  sprang  from  that  cerm 
of  thoughtfulness,  and  was  the  result  of  that  first  conception.     Who 
is  this  that  despiseth  the  day  of  small  things,  or  imagines  that  he  can 
do  nothing  ?    it  would  require  a  volume  to  delineate  even  the  outline 
of  what  the  past  has  since  that  time  witnessed  as  the  result  of  Sab- 
bath-school instruction.     Think  of  the  multitude  of  minds  stimulated, 
the  multitude  of  hearts  touched;  conceive,  if  you  can,  of  the  amount 
of  energy  consecrated,  of  talent  devoted,  of  intelligence  sanctified,  by 
this  haSowed  service.     Ponder  the  value  of  the  secular  instruction 
conveyed,  and  the  still  larger  amount  of  religious  education  imparted. 
Trace  the  influence  exerted  upon  ministers,  deacons,  members  of 
churches,  and  through  them,  as  well  as  directly,  upon  the  world. 
Visit  in  thought  the  domestic  scenes  moulded  by  this  heavenly  influ- 
ence.    Parents  converted,  children  rendered  obedient,  home  made 
happy,  firesides  made  to  glow.     Contemplate,  too,  the  amount  of  real 
conversion  secured— conversion  undeveloped  in  the  school,  but  expe- 
rienced afterwards.     Connect  Yfith  this  the  moral  restraint,  short  of 
conversion,  but  still  valuable,  which  has  in  many  ways  been  obtained, 
and  then  say  whether  what  has  been  done  is  not  wonderful  ?  whether 
the  past,  in  its  varied  relation  to  the  Sabbath-school  has  not  been  in- 
calculably the  gainer,  and  whether  it  has  not  cause  to  rise  up  grate- 
fully and  call  it  blessed  ?    Like  the  stream,  oozing  from  the  mountain 
tn  insignificant  rill,  it  has  in  its  onward  course  conveyed  a  thousand 
influences  which  this  world  will  never  know,  while  the  flower  watered, 
the  pebble  smoothed,  the  mill  turned,  the  lake  filled,  the  meadow 
moistened,  and  the  wild  ass  quenching  its  thirst,  have  ajl  been  bene- 
fited by  its  graceful  and  expanding  flow. 

But,  in  thinking  of  the  relations  of  the  Sabbath-school  to  the  past, 
let  us  not  overlook  those  which  bear  upon  the  present.  On  these  it 
would  be  interesting  to  linger,  but  a  few  words  must  suffice.     The  first 

•  I^m  «  The  Educator;"  London. 
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wliicli  suggests  itself  is,  the  church.  What  is  the  relation  which  the 
Sunday  school  bears  to  this  ?  What  is  it  which  it  otight  to  sustain  ? 
On  this  point  let  there  be  mutual  candour.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fact  of  the  case,  my  conviction  is  settled  that  the  Sabbath-school  ought 
to  be  regarded,  because  it  ought  to  6e,  an  agency  of  the  church.  It 
is  to  the  church — ^by  which,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  I  mean  the  com- 
pany of  believers — that  Christ  has  committed  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  world.     It  was  tor  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  church  in  tho 

{)rimitive  age  that  he  specifically  committed  the  work  of  "  feeding  the 
ambs;"  and  though  it  should  be  decided  that  by  them  are  intended 
either  the  children  of  believers,  or  youthful  converts,  still  the  prin- 
biple  is  distinctly  recognized,  that  to  the  church  is  committed  tho 
work  of  instructing  those  who  need  its  teaching.  It  has  been  by  the 
church,  moreover,  that  the  work  has  been  accomplished.  I  do  nofc 
forget,  indeed,  that  there  are  schooh  dissociated  from  any  individual 
church,  and  that  the  church,  as  a  whole,  has  taken  a  very  slender  in- 
terest in  the  work,  compared  with  its  responsibility  and  duty;  but 
still  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  by  the  church  that  what  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  mainly  effected. 

These  remarks  apply  to  individual  churches.  Pew  schools  but  have 
been  gathered  by  some  religious  society.  The  church  has  been  first 
fbrmed,  and  then,  feeling  its  duty,  has  gathered  the  school,  which 
thus  has  been  its  agency ;  and  though,  partly  from  necessity,  att4 
partly  from  conviction,  other  elem^its  have  been  united  than  those 
which  the  church  has  provided,  it  still  continues,  as  at  first,  an  agency 
and  work  of  the  church.  I  think  this  ought  to  be  understood  and 
admitted.  Had  the  church  done  its  duty,  and  were  it  now  fulfilliM 
it,  the  question  would  never  have  been  raised ;  but  its  dereliction  of 
duty,  which,  though  great,  is  but  partial,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in-* 
validating  its  claims,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  what  no  teacher 
would  allow,  that  a  partial  delinquency  is  a  forfeiture  of  right. 

In  making  these  observations,  my  object  is  simply  to  put  the  matt^ 
in  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  proper  light.  For  any  church,  either, 
directly  or  by  its  representatives,  to  dogmatise  upon  matters  of  intet* 
nal  arrangement,  while  virtually  nullifying  its  claim  by  inaction,  o? 
for  any  pastor  to  assume  a  presidency  which  is  not  yielded  by  respect, 
confirmed  by  affection,  and  vindicated  by  personal  effort,  were  the 
extreme  of  folly,  and  must  be  the  harbinger  of  mischief;  but  I  still 
think,  that  as  in  all  other  instances  of  auxiliary  agency,  so  in  this, 
the  relation  desired  and  gratefully  recognized  should  be  that  in  which 
the  school  should  feel  that  it  derives  its  strength  and  authority  frpm 
a  spiritual  church,  under  whose  shadow  it  should  lovingly  and  peace- 
fully abide. 

if  the  church  ought  to  be  regarded  with  filial  feeling,  as  sustaining 
something  likfe  the  paternal  relation,  the  day  school  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  fraternal  feeling,  as  being,  though  a  junior,  jet  a  most  valuable 
coadjutor.  Never  was  there  so  much  being  done  m  the  work  of  daily 
education  as  at  present.  On  the  theory  controversy  abounds,  the 
practice  is  steadily  advancing.    Without  calling  up  the  polemical  as- 
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pect  of  the  question,  the  opinion  is  expressed  as  one  of  increasing 
Btrength,  that  daily  education,  to  be  complete,  ought  to  be  religious 
in  its  spirit — ^that  while  secular  education,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  invalu- 
able, it  ices  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  child,  to 
mould  his  character,  or  to  fashion  his  spirit — that  we  want  more  of 
the  religious  element  in  our  daily  schools,  and  not  less ;  and  that  if 
we  had  more,  the  Sabbath-school  would  reap  the  advantage. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  ask  Sabbath-school  teachers  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  educational  movements  of  the  day.  As  citizens,  I 
would  appeal  to  them  on  other  grounds.  As  teachers,  I  would  urge 
them  to  recollect,  that  here  their  success  is  involved.  IJo  teacher 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  difiFerence  between  children  properly  and 
religiously  trained  in  the  week,  and  those  trained  otherwise,  or  not 
trained  at  all.  It  makes  all  the  difiFerence  in  effort,  labour,  and  pro- 
bable success.  Need  I  do  more  than  call  attention  to  this  fact  ?  It 
is  most  significant.  Let  all  the  scholars  in  the  Sabbath-school  be 
rightly  trained — trained,  I  repeat,  not  only  taught — ^and  how  creat 
the  adranta^e  which  the  school  would  secure !  As  brothers  of  one 
family,  let  the  day-school  and  the  Sabbath-school  ever  go  hand-iur 
hand,  each  feeling  that  the  other's  interest  is  his  own,  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  either  would  paralyse  or  strengthen  both. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Sabbath-school  stands  to  society  must  not 
be  overlooked,  though  the  varied  points  of  connection  are  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  How  large  the  idea  presented  by  the  word  "  so- 
eiety !"  How  different  would  this  society  be  without  the  Sabbath- 
school  !  Who  can  estimate  the  advantages  social  life  has  gathwed  in 
this  country  from  these  unobtrusive  agencies  ?  In  the  spirit  of  order 
engendered — of  loyalty  inculculated — of  intelligence  diffused— of 
piety  promoted.  Imagine  the  two  million  Sabbath-scholars  growing 
up  destitute  of  Sabbath-school  instruction.  Would  society  be  the 
same  in  its  strength — its  virtue — ^its  manliness — as  it  is  now !  Would 
there  be  no  increase  of  juvenile  depravity,  of  youthful  delinquency, 
and  consequently  of  public  annoyance  and  expense  ?  Add  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  teachers  giving  this  instruction — ^would  they  be 
as  intelligent  members  of  society,  as  vigorous  supporters  of  our  insti- 
tutions, as  independent  thinkers,  a^  strong-minded  citizens,  if  their 
weekly  labours  were  withheld  ? 

Look,  also,  at  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  operations  upon  the 
working  classes — a  department  of  society  too  greatly  overlooked.  Is 
there  anything  that  more  subdues  these  mighty  multitudes,  shetis  over 
them  a  kindlier  influence,  or  more  disposes  them  to  religious  impres-< 
Bions,  than  the  gratuitous  efforts  of  Sunday-school  teachers  on  behalf 
of  their  children  ?  Who  can  overrate,  again,  the  importance  of  the 
Sabbath-school  to  ihe  iMelliffence  of  the  country — ^its  literature,  its 
liberty — above  all,  its  religion ;  or  say,  how  great  would  be  the  loss, 
m  each  of  these  particulars,  if  its  influence  were  withdrawn  ?  Society, 
then,  is  a  gainer  by  Sabbath-schools.  It  derives  from  them  light, 
strength,  living  streams  of  influence ;  nor  could  a  heaner  curse  be 
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inflicted  upon  our  social  economy  than  the  extinction  or  paralysis  of 
Sabbath-school  instruction. 

But  to  close.  K  we  pass  from  the  present  to  the  future,  as  indeed 
we  are  continually  doing,  and  think  of  the  benefit  which  in  all  proba- 
bility Sabbath  schools  are  destined  to  shed,  who  but  miust  feel  con- 
cerned for  their  expansion,  improvement  and  growth  ?  What  we  are, 
as  a  nation,  is  wonderful.  What  we  shall  be,  time  only  can  declare. 
Everything,  however,  indicates  progress  in  numbers,  knowledge, 
power,  wealth,  conmierce,  means  of  transit  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Let  our  religious  institutions  keep  pace  with  the  times — ^the  more  re- 
fined our  civilization,  the  greater  need  for  religion,  which  alone  will 
prevent  its  degenerating  into  presimiption  and  pride. 

Our  Sabbath-schools  were  never  more  required  than  now  ;  and  each 
step  of  our  national  progress  invests  them  with  greater  importance. 
Thej  must,  however,  be  abreast  of  the  age  in  intelligence,  order,  dis- 
ciplme,  vigorous  and  manly  purpose.  They  will  not  live  upon  anti- 
quity or  prescriptive  right.  Utilitarianism  is  a  keen  scrutineer,  and 
will  not  tolerate  formalism.  Everything  calls  aloud  for  improyement. 
In  the  spirit  of  enlightened  Christianity  let  this  be  sought.  For  the 
sake  of  the  general  good,  let  teachers,  classes,  ofllcials  of  all  ranks, 
books,  methods,  spirit,  individual  and  collective  details,  be  candidly 
and  carefully  considered,  that  so  the  Sabbath-school  may  ever  retaia 
its  position  as  one  of  our  noblest  institutions,  its  wide-spread  rela- 
tions become  streams  of  holy  influence,  and  virtue  go  forth  from  it 
for  the  healing  of  all. 


LEGACIES  FOR  REUGIOUS  USES. 

The  late  Michael  Allen,  of  Kttsburgh,  has  bequeathed  to  various 
benevolent  associations  legacies  of  substantial  value.  Mr.  Allen  is 
understood  to  have  been  of  Irish  descent,  and  a  member  of  the  First 
Prwbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburgh.    His  legacies  are  as  follows  . 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,       .....  $10,000 
«  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,         ....  5,000 

«  Board  of  Education, 8,000 

«  Board  of  PubUoation,  8,000 

<(  Cbaroh  Extension  Fond,  •        •        •        •       .      4,000 


To  the  American  Bible  Society, 
**     American  Sunday-School  .Union, 
**     American  Tract  Society, 


$6,000 
4,000 
4,000 


$25,000 


American  Foreign  Union, 8,000 


$17,000 
Total $42,000 

In  addition  to  these  legacies,  Mr.  Allen  bequeathed  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  use  of  the  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Church,  a  residuary  interesi  of  considerable  value.  We  have  not 
heard  whether  the  legacies  will  be  contested  or  not.  We  take  ad- 
vantage of  ^e  present  occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
subject. 

Some  persons  seem  to  have  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
leaving  legacies  for  religious  purposes.  But  why.  should  the  solemn 
act  of  disposing  of  our  property  in  view  of  death,  exclude  a  re- 
membrance of  our  Saviour's  cause  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate and  just  that  religion  should  receive  a  tribute  of  homage 
at  the  last  closing  scenes  of  life,  not  only  from  our  lips  but  from  our 
deeds.  * 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  legacies  prevent  persons  from  being 
benevolent  during  their  lifetime.  If  this  were  commonly  so,  it  is 
an  error,  of  which  the  community  ought,  and  maybe  easily  disabused. 
•But  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  those  who 
leave  legacies  for  religious  purposes  are  the  very  ones  who  exhibit 
the  most  practical  benevolence  during  life. 

There  are,  however,  many  persons  who  give  liberally  whilst  they 
live,  and  who  are  able  to  leave  legacies,  but  whose  wills  contain  noth- 
ing specifically  for  religious  uses.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the  follow- 
mg  considerations  are  respectfully  pffered. 

1.  AU  that  we  have  comes  from  God.  And  is  it  not  a  consistent 
act  of  religion  to  remember  the  Author  at  all  times,  even  when  his 
gifts  are  passing  out  of  our  hands  ? 

2.  We  have  probably  come  short  in  alms-giving  during  the  whole 
course  of  life.  Whilst  there  can  be  no  sati^actton  made  for  sin  by 
anything  we  can  do,  we  may  make  a  reparation.  This  idea  is  sug- 
gested, not  with  the  view  of  palliating  or  perpetuating  deficiencies, 
but  of  awakening  a  true  sense  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  property, 
both  while  we  live  and  when  we  die. 

8.  Legacies,  made  with  a  wise  and  proper  regard  to  the  amount 
of  your  fortune,  will  not  be  a  material  loss  to  your  heirs. 

4.  If  you  are  rich,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  that  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  the  experience  of  every  age  of  the  world, 
are  against  the  wisdom  of  transmitting  large  fortunes  to  children. 

5.  A  legacy,  left  in  a  judicious  manner,  may  be  the  means  of 
causing  your  influence  to  live  in  a  new  and  vital  form,  till  time  be 
no  more. 

6.  A  dying,  as  well  as  a  living  testimony  for  Christ,  mat/ he  worth 
more  to  your  children  in  the  way  of  good  example,  than  any  increase 
to  their  temporal  possessions. 

7.  K  you  think  that  contingencies  may  arise  after  your  death,  by 
which  your  legacy  may  be  possibly  misapplied,  it  is  worth  while  to 
remember  how  many  more  probabilities  there  are  that  your  children, 
or  children's  children,  will  misapply  and  squander  what  you  may 
leave  them. 

8.  Legacies  have  been  of  the  most  important  use  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  Christ.  For  example,  Mr.  Hu^  Hodge,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
man  in  moderate  circumstances,  left  at  his  death,  sixty  or  seventy 
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years  ago,  his  house  in  Market  St.,  to  Princeton  College,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  pious  young  men  to  obtain  an  education.  This  legacy, 
•which,  with  the  rise  of  property,  now  amounts  to  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  has  enabled  scores  of  promising  youth  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  that  institution.  In  like  manner,  almost  all  the 
scholarships  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  (which  have 
dispensed  the  most  important  aid  to  hundreds  of  ministers  now  en- 
gaged in  preaching  the  word  of  Christ,)  were  the  legacies  of  the 
pious  dead. 

These  considerations  deserve  a  candid  examination  in  the  final  dis- 
posal of  o«r  property. 

If  any  person  should  ask  what  objects  are  most  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  legacies,  we  reply — use  your  own  discretion.  Almost 
every  good  cause  majr  receive  an  impulse  from  a  timely  gift.  The. 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Missionary,  the  Education,  and  the  Publication 
Boards  of  our  Church  will  all  apply  your  charities  to  noble  ends.  So 
will  the  Bible  Society,  and  kindred  institutions.  If  you  are  favoura- 
ble to  Education,  (and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  young  is 
certainly  one  of  the  very  best  ways  of  doing  good,)  the  following 
modes  of  applying  your  gifts  and  legacies  are  suggested. 

Our  Theological  Seminaries. — These  most  important  institutions 
are  in  great  need  of  funds.  Scarcely  one  of  them  is  as  yet  adequately 
endowed ;  and  not  one  has  any  regular  and  suflScient  means  of  in- 
creasing its  library. 

The  endowment  of  a  soholarsMp  in  connection  with  any  of  our 
Theological  Seminaries  would  be  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their 
resources  of  usefulness. 

Our  Colleges  are  all  poor;  they  have  very  indiflferent  endowments ; 
some  none  at  all.  If  your  tastes  are  m  this  direction,  they  may  be 
gratified  to  any  extent. 

The  establishing  of  a  Christian  School  for  the  children  of  your 
own,  or  some  destitute  confflregation,  would  be  an  incalculable  blessing. 
A  legacy  of  81500  or  $2000,  to  the  trustees  of  your  Churdi,  or 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  would  be  suffieient,  in  connection  with 
income  from  other  sources,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  Christian  educa- 
tion in  a  day-^school  to  many  children  from  generation  to  generation. 

These  are  only  specifications  to  guide  inquiring  minds.  They  are 
not  presented  officiously  or  dictatorially.  Far  from  it.  Let  every 
one  turn  his  gifts,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  into  whatever  channel  his 
judgment  prefers. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  a  few  more  thoughts. 

1.  Let  no  one  think  that  he  gives  so  much  during  his  life  as  to  ren- 
der a  legacy  a  work  of  supererogation. 

2.  Let  no  one  think  that,  because  he  has  left  a  legacy  in  his  will 
he  is  absolved  from  the  duty  of  liberality  during  his  lifetime.  * 

8.  Let  no  one  think  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  a  legacy,  because 
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ie  cannot  leave  a  large  one.  Calvin,  who  died  a  poor  man,  left  a 
fflnall  legacy  to  the  boys'  school  at  Geneva. 

4.  In  making  a  vdll,  it  is  very  important  to  be  bo  definite  in  its 
language,  that  no  controversy  may  grow  out  of  it.  The  following 
are  the  corporate  names  of  the  four  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

•  "  The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

"The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

"  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America." 

*\The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Publication." 

These  titles  differ  somewhat,  and  it  is  quite  important  to  give  them 
exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  several  acts  of  incorporation. 

5.  May  the  Lord  enable  all  his  people  to  consecrate  their  property 
to  the  Giver  of  all  mercies,  spiritual  and  temporal.  "  There  is  that 
Bcattereth  and  yet  increaseth;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poveHy."  "  The  liberal  soul  shall  be 
made  fat ;  and  he  that  water eth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 

6.  If  any  person  declines  to  leave  a  legacy  to  the  Church  on  the 
plea  that  gifts  during  life  are  more  secure  and  more  appropriate,  we 
find  no  fault  with  his  judgment.  Only  let  him  be  liberal  during  hi^ 
life  aecording  to  his  plea. 


PRESBYTERIAN  COLONY  FOR  OREGON. 

Evert  thing  connected  with  the  founding  of  a  State  has  an  in- 
terest which  increases  with  years.  The  fragments  of  Puritan  history 
have  a  value  far  transcending  the  estimate  of  past  generations*  The 
items  of  individual  self-denial  and  toil,  the  initiatory  plans  of  associ- 
ated action,  the  grander  schemes  of  state  polity  in  their  well  developed 
results,  all  invite  the  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian, 
and  teach  lessons  of  wisdom  which  bring  God  and  providence  to  view. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  great  colonists.  The  best 
elements  of  effective  colonization  are  intelligeiice,  enterprise  and  re- 
ligion. Where  these  prevail,  prosperity  is  the  sure  reward,  in  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  divine  laws  which  regulate  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  The  Pacific  territory  of  the  United  States  peculiarly  needs 
the  choicest  materials  of  population  to  assist  in  giving  shape  to  its 
future  destiny.  Great  interests  are  depending  upon  the  michty  West. 
Our  coimtry,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  develop-, 
ug  its  chanicter  and  resources  on  a  scale  almost  beyond  computation, 
"hat  shall  unite  us  in  the  harmony  and  power  of  a  Christian  nation 
but  the  institutions  which,  under  God,  have  cultivated  our  present 
prosperity  ? 

Vol.  n.— 21. 
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'  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  learn  that  a  Presbyterian 
colony  is  on  the  eve  of  taking  up  its  march  over  the  Rocky  iloun- 
tains,  to  assist  in  planting  liberty,  knowledge  and  religion  in  the  wilds 
of  Oregon.  With  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  church  to 
this  enterprise,  we  record  some  of  the  business  details  of  the  organi- 
zation. Every  one  may  learn  something  from  the  private  life  of  such 
an  undertaking. 


PEBSBTTBRIAN  COLONY  FOE  OREGON. 

"  In  compliance  with  many  and  repeated  solicitations,  I  now  under- 
take the  responsible  duty  of  selecting  places  of  rendezvous,  appointing 
the  time  of  starting,  and  furnishing  a  list  of  articles  necessary  for  the 
outfit,  &c. 

The  prospects  of  the  colony  are  good.  There  have  been  several 
valuable  additions  to  the  company  since  the  report  of  our  Correspon- 
ding Secretary,  dated  December  1st.  Our  colony  now  numbers  over 
sixty  persons.*  The  Rev.  James  Worth,  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  and  a  small  colony,  expect  to  join  us,  with  a  view  of  crossing  the 
plains  together,  thus  forming  a  large  Sabbath-keeping  Company. 
Every  one,  wishing  the  privileges  of  such  a  company,  should  report 
to  our  Cor.  Secretary,  Prof.  S.  Harrison  Thompson,  South  Hano- 
ver, la. 

We  deem  it  injudicious  to  have  many  places  of  rendezvous ;  h^nce 
'  we  will  only  name  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  St  Joseph,  Mo.  All  those 
in  the  North  and  East,  are  requested  to  assemble  in  Cincinnati  on  or 
before  the  18th  of  March,  1852,  and  be  in  readiness  to  leave  Cincin- 
nati for  St.  Joseph  on  the  15th.  Perhaps  those  farther  down  the 
river  might  join  us  at  St  Louis.  We  would  name  the  1st  day  of 
April  for  organizing  the  company,  and  appointing  a  business  commit- 
tee for  procuring  cattle,  provisions,  &c.  I  am  informed  that  nearly 
every  article  necessary  for  the  outfit  may  be  procured  at  St.  Joseph, 
as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  else. 

Everything  should  be  provided,  and  all  in  readiness  for  moving  on 
the  plains,  by  the  15th  of  April.  If  the  spring  should  be  favorable 
and  grass  abundant,  we  may  start  at  that  time ;  we  should  be  ready 
by  all  means,  that  we  may  start  as  soon  as  the  grass  will  allow. 

A  mess  of  four  persons  should  provide  themselves  with  one  good 
strong  wag(m ;  what  is  commonly  called  a  light  two-horse  wagon  is 
generally  recommended,  but  see  to  it  that  it  is  well  made,  and  the  bed 
water-tight  Oxen  are  supposed  to  be  preferable  for  the  draught ; 
three  or  four  yoke  should  be  attached  to  each  wagon.  Mules  may  be 
used  by  those  who  prefer  them.  Horses  should  not  be  relied  on  for 
the  draught ;  but  every  family  should  have  one  American  mare,  and 
two  milch  cows. 

The  following  amount  of  provisions  will  be  sufficient  for  a  mesa  of 
four  persons  for  the  journey,  or  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

*  Sinoe  InoreMed  to  one  hundred. 


800  pounds. 

Meratiw,    - 

.    2pan]idfl. 

800      " 

Black  Pepper,  - 

-       -        8      " 

800      " 

Cayenne  Pepper,    - 

.      .    2      " 

60      " 

Salt,        -        . 

.      25      ** 

26      « 

Cheese. 

10      " 

2      " 

Dried  beef, 

-       -      25      " 

20      " 

Molasses, 

-    6  gallons. 

60      " 

Vinegar,      -      - 

.       .      4      ** 
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Flour,        -        -        - 

flard  bread,    - 

Bacon, 

Cora  meal. 

Coffee,         .       -       - 

Tei.       -        -        . 

Bice,  - 

fiagar,       -        -        - 

I  A  little  dried  fruit,  dried  corn,  beans,  &c.  will  be  nsefiil.  Every 
mess  should  have  a  good  meal  tent,  a  camp  kettle,  coffee  pot,  frying 
pan,  tin  plates  and  cups,  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  Also  fifreen  pounds 
of  star  candles,  twenty-five  pounds  of  hard  soap,  and  two  pounds 
of  Windsor  soap.  Every  mess  should  have  a  tin  canteen,  or  gum 
dasfic  sack,  to  carry  water  on  the  plains  where  it  is  scarce.  Also  an 
&xe,  hatchet,  spade,  gun,  saw,  augers,  nails,  a  few  bedcords,  light 
drawing  chains,  &c. 

Take  no  more  bedding  and  clothing  than  is  really  necessary  for  the 
journey.  Every  male  should  have  three  red  flannel  shirts,  three  pair 
of  red  flannel  drawers,  and  four  check  shirts.  Be  careful  or  you  will 
overload  your  team.  Leave  all  unnecessary  baggage  behind ;  if  not, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  drop  it  on  the  way. 

L.  A.  Hanna, 

W.  T.  Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  January  Ist,  1852." 

Another  Presbyterian  colony  is  about  to  be  organized,  to  settle  in 
another  part  of  the  Territory..  This  latter  colony  is  expected  to  emi- 
grate in  the  spring  of  1853.  We  publish  a  part  of  "  the  outlines  of 
apian  of  organization." 

PRESBYTERIAN  COLONY  IN  MIDDLE  OREGON. 

"  The  formation  of  a  colony,  to  emigrate  to  a  new  country,  pre- 
sents facilities  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members,  and  especially 
its  families,  vastly  superior  to  the  ordinary  mode ;  provided,  there  be 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  objects  desired,  and  the  method  by  which 
these  are  to  be  secured.  In  its  very  incipiency  these  objects  should 
be  clearly  defined,  and  some  outlines,  cU  leasty  of  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion submitted,  so  that  each  person,  upon  enrolling  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colony,  will  do  it  understandingly ;  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  good  of  the  whole,  obligate  himself  to  bear  that  portion  of  the 
burden  which  may  be  requisite. 

The  institutions  of  religion  and  education  demand,  and  of  right 
occupy,  a  prominent  position,  and  to  these  everything  else  should  be 
made  more  or  less  subservient.  The  following  outlines  of  a  plan, 
having  special  reference  to  these,  are  submitted : 

Ist.  Prior  to  the  time  designated  for  removal,  it  is  designed  that 
the  colony  shall  procure,  for  its  use,  either  by  donation  or  otherwise, 
a  new,  large  and  well  selected  Sabbath-school  library,  to  be  taken 
chiefly  from  the  publications  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.    And  in  addition  to  this, 
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if  it  be  found  practicable,  we  will  endeavour  to  procure  both  a  con- 
gregational, and  a  well  selected  library  of  a  general  character. 

2d.  Measures  for  the  constitution  and  organization  of  a  church, 
may  be  taken  after  assembling  on  the  frontier,  and  prior  to  the  time 
of  departure,  or  deferred  until  after  arriving  at  the  place  of  destina- 
tion ;  but  such  organization  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  securing  of 
religious  services  upon  the  route,  such  as  preaching,  bible  class.  Sab- 
bath-school and  catechetical  instruction,  will  be  secured  before  start- 
ing. The  same  plans  to  be  pursued  after  arrival  at  the  place  of 
settlement,  until  a  thorough  church  organization  shall  be  effected, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suitable  buildings  for  church  and 
school  purposes  shall  be  erected. 

3d.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1855,  it  is  hoped  and 
expected,  that  the  colony  will  be  fully  able  to  sustain  its  own  religious 
institutions,  as  well  as  assist  in  promoting  the  enterprises  of  the 
church,  through  its  regular  and  appointed  channels. 

4th.  It  is  mtended  that  we  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  settle- 
ment, establish  a  good  parochial  school,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  colony,  to  be  suited  to  their  immediate  wants ;  and 
no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  school,  and  to 
make  it  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  grade,  so  soon  as  the 
interests  of  the  colony  may  demand  it.  It  should  be  a  settled  prin- 
ciple, that- no  child  or  youth,  connected  with  the  colony,  shall  ever  be 
permitted  to  grow  up  without  the  benefit  of  a  good  English  education, 
and  a  thorough  religious  training. 

Such  are  briefly  some  of  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which,  if  fully 
carried  out,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  and  en- 
noble a  conmiunity,  and  make  it  virtuous,  religious  and  happy,  so  far 
as  happiness  is  attainable  in  this  world.  AH  then  who  are  like-minded 
with  us,  and  can  cordially  adopt  and  subscribe  to  the  above  princi- 

Eles,  we  invite  to  join  with  us,  and  enrol  themselves  at  once  as  mem- 
ers  of  the  colony. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  uniting  with  us  are  requested  to  report 
themselves  by  letter,j?o«t  paidj  to  Rev.  Georgb  F.  Whitworth,  Cart^ 
neUoUy  Perry  Co,.,  Indiana^  and  at  the  same  time  to  state  their  trade 
or  occupation,  or  what  pursuit  they  can  engage  in,  the  number,  sex, 
and  age  of  the  members  of  their  family,  how  many  of  them  are  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  together  with  such  other  information  as  may  be 
deemed  of  any  importance." 

These  colonists  will  be  men  of  no  ordinary  character.  The  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  subordination  to  the  love  of  Christ  appears  to  be  a 
leading  motive  in  their  emigration.  Do  they  not  need,  and  are  they 
not  entitled  to,  the  prayers  of  the  Church  ?  Let  us  remember  our 
OrbcJon  Colonists  before  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace,  and  co-ope- 
rate according  to  our  ability  in  furthering  then:  plans.  May  God 
bless  our  brethren,  with  their  wives  and  cmldren,  and  make  them  a 
blessing  on  those  distant  shores ! 
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WESLEYAN  AGrTATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Wesleyan  Church  in  England  has  recently  encountered  a 
severe  agitation,  which  has  by  no  means  yet  subsided.  The  Wes- 
leyan Church  has  always  had  a  strong  lenity  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Wesley's  wish  seems  to  have  been  never  to  withdraw  from 
tie  hierarchy.  The  Episcopal  Liturgy  was  used  in  the  Methodist 
chapels,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  partaken  of  in  the 
Episcopal  churches,  and  the  great  body  of  the  W  esleyans  acted  with 
the  hierarchists  on  almost  all  points  that  involved  a  difference 
between  the  latter  and  the  Dissenters.  The  political  affinities  of  Wes- 
levism  followed  its  ecclesiastical  attachments.  The  leaders  especially, 
who  resided  in  London,  usually  united  with  the  Tories  on  the  great 
state  questions.  A  writer  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  com- 
plains that  ^^  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time,  a  stronghold  of  Church  of  Englandism — a  sort  of 
Jesuit  corporation  in  a  Protestant  land,  and  that  ^ts  system  of  secret, 
irresponsible  powei*  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple who  support  it,  and  cannot  be  much  longer  tolerated  in  a  free  and 
xjilightened  community."  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting  has  for  some  time  mon- 
opofized  the  power  and  honours  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  his  wealth  and  benefices,  has  not 
the  tithe  of  the  power  of  this  successor  in  Wesley's  seat. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  men  in  authority,  and  the  gene- 
ral subordination  inculcated  by  the  strict  discipline  of  the  church,  have 
succeeded,  until  recently,  in  smothering  discussion  and  in  perpetuating 
the  existing  dynasty.  What  could  not  be  done  openly  was  done  in  a 
secret  and  shrewd  manner.  A  number  of  anonymous  pamphlets,  called 
"  Fly  Sheets,"  appeared  at  short  intervals,  written  in  a  terse,  vigor- 
ous style,  and  weU  adapted  by  their  statements,  personalities,  humour 
and  boldness  to  arouse  public  attention.  The  chief  point  of  attack 
in  the  "Fly  Sheets"  was  the  monopoly  of  power  which  the  London 
dynasty  had  managed  to  concentrate  in  their  own  persons.  It  was 
argued  that  "  itineracy,"  the  great  principle  of  Wesleyanism,  was  in- 
vaded, and  that  Dr.  Bunting  and  company  enjoyed  their  ease  in  Lon- 
don, whilst  their  brethren  shared  the  toils  of  the  distant  stations  and 
drcuits.  The  appointing  power  seems  to  have  been  managed  in 
an  arbitrary  and  partial  manner.  In  the  English  Methodist  Church 
the  appointments  of  the  ministers  are  arranged  by  a  stationary 
committee,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  different  dis- 
tricts ;  and  this  committee  was  charged  with  being  under  the  Bun- 
ting influ^ce.  Obnoxious  and  suspected  ministers  were  sent  off  .to 
stations  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  or  in  the  Shetland  Inlands, 
like  convicts  to  the  penal  colonies.  In  short,  the  "  Fly  Sheets,"  which 
were  only  four  in  number,  did  their  work  of  agitation  with  so  thor- 
ough efficiency  that  the  Conference  determined  to  subject  its  authors 
to  the  torture  of  the  "great  iron  wheeL" 
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In  the  conference  of  Au^t,  1847,  a  motion  was  made  that  a  decla- 
ration be  signed  by  all  tne  ministers  of  the  connection  that  they 
were  not  the  authors,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  authors  of  the 
"  Fly  Sheets."  After  a  stormy  debate  the  motion  was  barely  carried. 
The  test,  however,  did  not  prove  stringent  enough.  After  various 
appliances  and  threats,  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
preachers,  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  were  absent  from 
the  paper.  A  number  of  the  refractory  were  brought  to  a  humili- 
ating submission  the  following  vear,  but  the  aim  was  not  yet  attained. 
When  the  conference  met  in  1849,  at  Manchester,  the  presiding  officer, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  made  the  following  remarks: 

"  He  must  advert  to  one  painful  particular.  He  had  mourned  over 
the  attempts  which  had  been  tnade  to  innovate  upon  their  system.  A 
secret  irresponsible  power  had  risen  up,  which  interfered  with  the  just 
rights  of  the  Conference,  which  reflected  on  its  acts  and  appointments 
and  which  endeavored,  in  various  instances,  to  render  these  acts 
null  and  void.  He  mourned  over  this  state  of  things,  because  it 
interfered  with  the  blessed  work  of  God.  The  Conference,  the  high- 
est authority  in  this  community,  was  bearded  by  this  secret  and  irre- 
sponsible power.  He  had  a  full  conviction  that  the  time  was  come 
when  this  evil  should  be  dealt  with,  and  effectually  corrected,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God,  done  away  with,  he  trusted,  for  ever.  He  believed 
they  were  all  inclined  to  unite  in  the  prayer,  suggested  by  a  line  in 
one  of  their  hymns — 

'End  Jesus,  end  this  war  within  V 

This  war  among  themselves  must  be  terminated.  It  was  a  stumbling- 
block  to  their  people,  and  the  occasion  of  scandal  to  other  communi- 
ties." 

After  this  speech,  the  way  was  prepared  for  an  inquisitorial  exami- 
nation. We  now  quote  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine 
of  Scotland: 

"  Mr.  Everett  was  called  upon,  and  the  secretary,  Dr.  Hannah,  with 
a  paper  in  his  hand  containing  a  list  of  quenes,  commenced  the 
examination.  "  Are  you  the  writer  or  author  of  *  The  Fly  Sheets  ? '  ** 
He  refused  to  answer  until  he  was  told  the  names  of  his  accusers, 
was  furnished  with  the  charge  against  him  in  writing,  and  had  an  op- 
portxmit^  to  defend  himself  m  a  constitutional  manner.  Loud  cheers 
of  derision  were  the  only  answers  to  this  reasonable  proposal.  On 
being  informed  that  he  was  much  suspected,  he  asked  what  motives 
induced  them  to  fix  on  him  merely  for  suspicion.  Tremendbus  cheers 
from  about  five  hundred  clerical  judges  now  sounded  through  the 
building.  When  told  that  he  was  the  most  suspected,  the  response 
was  dehvered  with  calm  dignity, — "If  I  am  the  most  suspected,  then 
there  must  be  the  most  evidence  against  me.  Produce  it.'*  The 
original  question  being  again  pressed  upon  him,  he  replied, — "I  will 
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not  anflwer  the  question;  I  mil  never  submit  to  an  inquisition." 
Strong  marks  of  disapprobation  followed,  and  Mr.  Everett  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  his  seat. 

Dr.  Hannah  now  summoned  Mr.  Burdsall  to  come  forward.  An 
old  man,  bending  under  the  weight  of  seventy-six  years,  appears 
before  the  examiner.  "Are  you  the  writer  or  author  of  *  The  Fly 
Sheets?'"  The  answer  is, — "Are  there  any  accusations  agamst 
me?"  A  hundred  of  his  judges  shout — ^Yes,  yes.  The  old  man 
looked  calmly  around  him,  and  said,  "Where  are  my  accusers, 
then  ?"  All  were  silent.  The  secretary  put  an  end  to  tms  awkward 
silence, — "  We  are  anxious  to  put  a  friendly  question.  Are  you  the 
aathor  of  *  The  Fly  Sheets?"  "I  have  been  fifty  years  a  minister, 
and  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  this ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  in 
life  for  me  to  turn  the  Wesleyan  Conference  into  an  inquisition." 
Mr.  Everett,  a  man  of  forty-three  years*  standing  in  the  ministry, 
was  accordingly  expelled ;  and  Mr.  Burdsall  received  the  slighter  pun- 
iBhment  of  admonition  and  censure,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced 
age.  Only  three  hands  were  held  up  against  this  sentence;  they 
were  those  of  Messrs.  Dunn,  Griffith,  and  Bromley.  This  was  on 
Friday,  August  8d ;  and,  on  the  Monday  following,  Mr.  Dunn  was 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Conference.  The  rest  wiU  be  told  in 
Mr.  Dunn's  own  words,  which  we  have  compared  with  other  versions 
of  this  proceeding,  and  found  correct.  The  President  is  now  the 
examiner. 

He  laid—"  Mr.  Donn,  ar©  you  th©  author  of  « Th©  Fly  Sheets  ?' "  I  said,—"  Mr. 
President,  two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Osbom  had  introduced  the  declaration — "  I  had 
not  finished  my  sentence,  when  there  were  cries  of  "  No  eyasion,  no  evasion ;  keep 
to  the  point.  It  is  not  about  the  declaration  qow  ;  you  answer  the  President's  ques* 
tion."  I  said, — "  Let  me  give  you  a  sentence  or  two."  I  attempted  to  get  out  on© 
sentence  three,  four,  or  five  times ;  but  the  clapping,  the  stamping,  the  shouting,  was 
such,  that  I  found  myself  utterly  unable.  I  urged  them  to  that  point  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  but  in  Tain.  I  at  last  said, — "  Mr.  President,  you  deny  me  that 
justice  which  would  be  allowed  to  the  meanest,  lowest,  basest  criminal,  in  any  cItII 
court  in  the  land.  If  you  wiU  not  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  observations,  I  will 
not  answer  the  question  categorically."  They  said, — **  We  must  have  yes  or  no,  and 
no  reasons  or  explanations."  I  said, — "  I  inSi  not  give  them."  I  was  passing  from 
the  bar  back  to  my  seat,  when  the  President,  wiSi  great  emphasis,  said, — **  Mr. 
Dunn  has  had  full  liberty  of  speech."  I  instantly  said, — "I  deny  it;"  when  three 
hundred  voices  were  raised,  and  such  a  Bay  of  Biscay  hurricane  I  never  witnessed 
in  my  life,  with  cries  of— "He  has  contradicted  the  President;  he  has  given  the 
President  the  lie.  Turn  him  out,  turn  him  out."  And  it  was  absolutely  moved  and 
seconded  that  I  should  be  turned  out  of  the  Conference. 

My  excellent  friend,  B^Ir.  Griffith,  was  then  called — that  was  on  Tuesday,  at  ten 
o'clock,  having  refused  to  answer  the  questions,  we  concluded  that  we  had  in- 
curred the  same  penalty  as  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Burdsall.  Mr.  Everett  had  been 
ordered  out  of  the  Conference ;  Mr.  Griffith  and  I  thought  it  better  to  retire  without 
being  ordered.  At  last  we  were  sent  for  on  the  Friday  morning,  and  the  President 
read  a  long  string  of  conditions ;  and  we  replied,  that  before  we  answered  these 
questions,  we  wished  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  document,  that  we  might 
give  it  our  prayerful  and  careful  consideration.  A  hundred  voices  said, — "No." 
We  said, — "  We  cannot  give  answer  ofif-band  to  a  document  that  it  has  taken  twelve 
minutes  to  read."  Dr.  Bunting  replied, — "  If  we  give  you  a  copy,  you  will  give  it 
to  the  public.  We  ask  you,  in  good  faith,  will  you  pledge  yourselves  not  to  give  it 
to  the  public?"  We  said,— "No;"  for  we  thought  we  might  find  it  necessary, 
wi  some  future  occasion,  to  give  it  to  the  public.  Dr.  Bunting  replied, — "  If  you 
till  not  pledge  yourselves,  we  will  not  give  it  to  you ;"  and  we  replied,—"  Then  we 
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wlU  not  answer  yonr  qnestions."  We  were  then  ordered  to  be  there  at  fire  in  the 
eTening,  but  were  not  ordered  up  till  eight  We  refused  to  answer  the  questions,  and 
they  refused  a  copy  of  the  document ;  and  we  stopped  till  ten  minutes  aftec  nine, 
and  at  Ust  I  said, — <*  You  know,  Mr.  President,  that  this  document  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  indictment ;  yon  know  that  it  contains  charges ;  and  I  know  that,  in  any  citU 
court  in  the  land,  I  could  demand  a  sight  of  that  document.*'  TMs  settled  the 
matter,  and  the  sequel  will  ^yo  you  more  of  a  character  of  Conference  than  any 
thing  I  can  say. 

For  seyen  hours  was  a  copy  refosed;  and  yet,  the  moment  Dr.  Bunting  said  we 
might  have  a  oopy,  there  was  not  a  man  opened  his  mouth  in  the  whole  Conference 
to  deny  ik.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  shameftd  compliance  which  is  pronounced 
unanimity,  and  it  arises  out  of  the  most  distressing  state  of  bondage.  No  one  dared 
to  move  hand  or  foot,  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  Dr.  Bunting.  I  do  not  beliere 
it  possible,  that  five  hundred  independent  men,  impartially  looking  at  the  matter^ 
coiUd  be  found — that  all,  up  to  a  certain  time,  woxUd  resist  the  claim  of  the  document 
-—and  yet,  when  Dr.  Bunting  spoke,  all  yielded  J  The  document  contained  five 
eonditions,  and  the  answer  was  to  be  given  in  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock: 
(1.)  We  will  expel  you  unless  you  submit  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  Conference 
and  be  reproved.  We  replied, — "  That,  till  you  can  bring  a  charge  against  us, 
we  decline  to  stand  at  the  bar.  (2. )  Tou  must  submit  to  be  deposed  f^om  your  sa- 
perintendentship.  (8.)  You  must  mscontinue  the  use  of  the  Wetleyan  Time*  and  the 
Banner.  (4.)  You  must  promise  not  to  send  any  communications  to  a  hostile  jour- 
nal. We  are  not  even  to  send  notice  of  a  marriage  or  death  to  the  Wetkyan  Timet 
to  the  end  of  our  days.  (5.^  Neither  in  public  nor  in  private,  at  the  tea-table,  at 
the  leader's  meeting,  quarterly  meeting,  district  meeting,  or  in  Conference,  should  vre 
ever  express  or  state  an  objection  to  the  law  of  1885 ;  especially  we  should  not  ex- 
press any  opinion  condemnatory  of  its  application  to  the  expulsion  of  James  Everett. 
A(r.  Griffith  and  I  examined  the  matter,  prayed  over  it,  and  sent  back  our  answer. 
We  refused  to  submit  to  such  degrading  conditions ;  and  our  letter  ended  with  the 
words, — **  We  are  not  prepared  to  submit  to  such  an  unrighteous  ju^puent" 

In  five  minutes  afterwards,  these  two  ministers — ^men  of  talent, 
character  and  experience — ^were  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
Wesleyan  church,  and  deprived  of  all  the  benefits,  present  and  pros- 
pective, to  which  they  and  their  families  were  entitled.  And  yet, 
what  choice  had  they  ?  A  man  of  principle  and  honour,  before  he 
would  stoop  to  such  conditions,  would  prefer  digging  in  a  ditch,  or 
taking  a  beggar's  wallet  upon  \m  back.' 

The  result  is  soon  told.  A  large  body  of  the  Wesleyans  sympa- 
thized with  the  expelled  ministers.  Meetings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  addresses  made,  and  resolutions  adopted,  pro- 
testing against  the  usurpation  of  the  Conference.  The  number  of 
members  nas  abeady  fallen  off  to  the  amount  of  about  fifty  thousand ; 
and  although  no  organized  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  to  secede  from  the  main  body,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  ultimate  result.  The  tendency  of  the  present  agitation  is 
to  remodel  the  Wesleyan  system,  introduce  lay  representation,  and 
establish  safeguards  against  usurping  power. 


Faith. — I  should  be  inexpressibly  miserable,  if  I  did  not  know  that  God  forgives 
me  more  readily  than  I  can  myself. 

I  may  still  look  at  the  brazen  serpent,  I  may  look  at  Christ. 

What  hope  could  I  have  if  God  does  not  forgive  what  I  am,  as  well  as  what  I  have 
been?— r.  ulcfcim. 
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GENEVA  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

DB.  MERLE  D'AUBIGN£'S  ADDRESS. 

[We  bare  receiredi  tKroagh  the  kindness  of  the  Ber.  J.  0.  Lowrie,  the  circular  of  the 
Emingelical  Society  of  Geneva,  yrinoh.  we  tnmsUte  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may 
take  an  interest  in  it.]  -        * 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  scholastic  year  took  place  in  the  Ora- 
tory, on  October  8d.  Professor  Merle  d  Aubigne  presided.  Many 
members  of  the  Committee  were  present,  and  also  a  number  of  friends 
from  abroad.  Among  the  latter  were  noticed  two  of  the  early  pupils 
of  the  school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anet,  of  Brussels,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sib- 
leyras.  After  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  word  of 
God,  the  President  of  the  school  addressed  the  students  in  an  exhor- 
tation, of  which  we  can  only  give  a  brief  outline. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  among  the  diflFerent  works  of  the  Church, 
the  work  of  the  Theological  School  was  perhaps  the  one  which  pre- 
sented the  greatest  diflSculties ;  its  very  excellence  provokes  equally 
the  favour  and  the  disfavour  of  men;  and  according  to  the  source 
from  whence  the  Professors  draw  their  instructions,  whether  it  be 
pure  or  poisoned,  is  the  Theological  School  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  But 
It  is  not  only  in  reference  to  the  Professors  that  difficulties  exist,  but 
in  reference  to  the  students  also.  Some  of  these  difficulties  ought  to 
be  distinctly  pointed  out ;  and  omitting  to-day  theological  discussions, 
we  will  take  views  altogether  practical ;  following  the  example  of 
Paul,  who  in  his  epistles,  after  the  great  principles  of  Christian  the- 
ology, lays  down  the  rules  of  life.  There  are  general  facilities,  as 
well  ^  special,  for  the  student  in  thi^  School.  But  alas !  from  these 
very  advantages  come  new  difficulties  and  dangerous  rocks.  It  is  to 
these  that  we  wish  to  call  your  attention.  (Here  the  Professor  deve- 
loped a  train  of  thought,  of  which  we  can  only  sum  up  the  principal 
points.) 

The  first  advantage  of  this  School  is,  that  it  receives  as  students 
only  those  who  are  truly  converted,  at  least  so  far  as  man  can  judge. 
The  School  believes  that  the  minister  of  the  Word  is  specially  called 
to  invite  his  hearers  to  enter  in  by  the  gate,  which  is  Christ.  And 
in  order  to  invite  others  and  to  give  them  the  necessary  directions,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  entered  in  himself.  But  here  is  a 
snare.  Because  he  is  in  the  Theological  School,  a  student  may  im- 
agine that  he  has  been  converted,  whilst  he  iHay  be  yet  in  his  sins. 
Ii  there  are  souls  who  have  not  experienced  the  new  birth,  there  are 
also  those  who,  thinking  that  they  have,  do  not  show  its  fruits.  A  de- 
fective, languishing,  Clu^istian  life, — thi^  is  one  of- the  snares  to  which 
we  particularly  call  your  attention ;  and  in  order  to  escape  from  this 
evil,  we  invite  you  truly  to  find  Jesus  Christ,  and  truly  to  walk  with 
him,  poor  in  spirit  but  rich  in  faith. 
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A  second  advantage  of  this  school  is,  that  those  who  send  young 
men  here  are  not  worldly  parents  and  friends,  desirous  of  procuring 
for  them  a  sure  and  lucrative  position  in  life.  It  is  the  pious  who 
send  us  our  pupils ;  but  here  too  there  may  be  a  snare.  Indiscreet 
fHends  in  their  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  imagine  sometimes  that 
because  a  young  man  is  pious,  he  is  fit  for  the  ministry.  They  forget 
that  he  must  have  judgment,  ^ood  natural  capacities,  and  the  gift 
of  speech.  Sometimes  young  men  are  even  drawn  here  by  the  desire 
to  quit^n  obscure  situation  and  to  rise  to  a  higher  one. 

A  third  advantage  of  this  school  is  found  in  the  helps  of  various 
kinds  that  are  here  afforded.  Close  at  hand,  however,  lurks  a  dan- 
ger, that  of  weakening  the  great  principle  of  personal  activity.  The 
man,  the  minister,  should  develope  himself  freely,  spontaneously,  hav- 
ing no  other  support  than  God  alone.  Our  aim  ought  to  be  to  help^ 
but  only  to  help  the  young  man  to  help  hirnself. 

A  fourth  advantage  of  this  school  is,  that  it  does  not  aim  at  making 
worldly  orators,  who  task  their  powers  to  elaborate  three  or  four  ser- 
mons a  year.  We  demand  that  each  one  of  you  should  know  how  to 
speak  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  from  the  abundance  of  the 
heart.  But  then,  there  is  a  snare  in  our  very  gifts.  A  readiness  in 
extemporaneous  preaching  ruins  ministers  and  their  ministry;  we 
could  wish  that  your  work  might  be  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dif- 
ficult work.  Those  who  in  California  content  themselves  with  scratch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  ground,  find  nothing ;  they  must  go  down  deep. 
A  number  of  the  students  never  find  the  gold  which  God  has  hid  in 
his  Word,  nay,  which  he  has  hid  in  themselves,  and  always  remain 
moderate  men. 

A  fifth  advantage  is  in  the  theological  and  other  duties  which  are 
required  of  you ;  duties  more  considerable  perhaps  here  than  elsewhere. 
But  at  this  point  comes  another  snare — health  compromised.  A  min- 
ister without  health  soon  finds  that  his  soul  becomes  dispirited,  and 
his  labours  fewer.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  work  that  kills.  Work 
often  vivifies.  What  injures  health  is  the  want  of  care  in  exercise,  in 
diet,  and  above  all,  in  system  about  our  work.    . 

A  sixth  advantage  consists  in  the  fact  that,  coming  principally  from 
the  country  and  from  small  towns,  you  are  here  in  a  larger  city  where 
you  have  more  intercourse  with  persons  of  superior  culture.  This  is  of 
great  price.  A  student,  or  a  minister,  who  is  rude  and  clownish,  may 
injure  the  mimstry.  Every  Christian,  and  above  all,  every  minister 
ought  to  be  a  prepossessing  and  courteous  man ;  not  in  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul.  But  in  connection  with  this 
advantage  also  is  a  snare ;  it  is  the  want  of  humility,  of  simplicity, 
of  self-renunciation.  It  is  the  too  easy  Christianity  which  appears  to 
characterize  evangelical  religion  in  our  day.  Students  have  too  light 
habits  of  intercourse.  They  form  too  soon  projects  of  marriage,  or 
glide  easily  into  the  midst  of  worldliness. 

A  seventh  advantage  is,  that  you  live  in  a  time  of  theological  ex- 
citements, and  these  excitenients  have  been  recently  i\o  where  greater 
than  in  this  school.     Agitations  are  good  in  some  respects,  for  death  is 
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tie  worst  of  evils ;  but  there  is  also  danger.    I  wonldparticdarly  warn 
you  of  two  reefs,  the  Charybdis  and  the  Scylla  of  Theology,  namely, 
the  spirit  of  tradition,  and  the  spirit  of  innovation.     The  spirit  of  tra- 
dition has  for  a  long  time  reigned  over  the  church ;  it  has  rejected 
all  improvement,  all  reform,  resting  upon  no  other  basis  than  eccle- 
siastical authority,  which  perpetuates  the  faults  and  errors  of  anti- 
quity.    But  now  we  see  an  opposite  tendency,  a  spirit  of  licentious 
innovation,  of  changes  without  end,  of  radical  revolution.     It  would 
appear  that,  in  order  to  correct  one  evil — tradition,  it  was  necessary 
to  rush  into  another — ^innovation.    You  are  young,  you  are  in  searca 
of  truth,  you  thirst  for  it :  this  is  well.     But  remember  that  between 
the  two  abysses  of  tradition  and  innovation  there  is  a  rock,  the  Word 
of  God.     Submit  yourselves  to  the  Word,'  but  do  not  make  the  Word 
submit  to  you.     " Germany !"  is  the  cry;  "  Germany !"     There  are*, 
undoubtedly,  Doctors  in  Germany,  even  am(Mig  the  best,  who  do  not 
vield  to  the  Word  the  homage  which  is  its  due.  ^  But  since  ^  much 
IS  said  of  Germany,  I  will  quote  a  saving  of  a  German,  a  celebrated 
saying  of  a  celebrated  German.     "My  wooden  house  on  which  my 
sun-dial  stands  is  out  of  order,"  says  Claudius  in  his  asmus  omnia 
$ecum  portans;  "the  dial  no  longer  indicates  the  exact  hour ;  neigh- 
bour what  shall  I  do  ?    Must  I  arrange  my  house  and  make  it  accord 
with  the  sun ;  or  must  I  lay  hold  of  ike  sun,  and  make  it  agree  with 
Vij  iiuuoer 

Yes,  gentlemen,  and  there  is  the  ^eatest  advantage  you  can  find 
among  us ;  we  wish  you  to  be  theologians  of  God's  Word — of  all  the 
Word — of  the  Word  which  is  human  throughout,  and  throughout  per- 
fectly divine.  And  it  is  not  only  to  your  intellect  that  we  present 
it;  it  is  to  your  heart,  toyour  will,  to  your  life.  As  the  tieolo^n 
oi^t  to  receive  aU  the  Word,  the  Word  reclaims  aU  the  theologian. 
Theologians  have  often  appeared,  whose  only  qualifications  were  thoBO 
of  human  science.  It  is  true  we  are  never  but  as  fragments,  parts 
of  a  book  which  is  not  yet  complete.  But  we  ought  to  go  on  unto 
perfection,  and  id  endeavour  to  be  theologians,  not  after  the  model  of 
this  or  that  University,  but  after  the  model  of  St.  John  or  St.  I^xil. 

After  this  discourse,  of  which  we  have  given  a  mere  abstract,  the 
ministers  present  expressed  their  great  joy  in  assisting  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  School,  and  said  that  it  was  only  after  their  entrance  upon 
an  active  life  of  evangelization  that  they  appreciated  the  full  value 
of  their  theological  studies.  They  exhorted  the  present  pupQs  to 
pofit  by  all  the  means  of  instruction  now  ofiered  to  them,  for  later 
m  life  they  would  find  comparatively  little  time  for  study. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binder  as  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's successor  in  the  functions  of  Director  of  the  Preparatory 
School.  ) 

Professors  Oaussen,  Pilot  and  La  Harpe,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs* 
Cordes  and  St.  George,  then  addressed  to  the  students  a  few  words 
of  exhortation  and  encouragement.    Afterwards  two  of  the^  students 
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and  several  other  brethren  successively  engaged  in  prayer  to  God, 
and  the  assembly  broke  up  after  singing,  and  the  benediction. 

The  School  this  year  numbers  only  26  students,  of  whom  four  can- 
didates are  preparing  for  their  final  examination.  • 


SUBMISSION,  OR  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FAITH. 

Dr.  Alexandee  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Jteligiotu  Uxperienee,"  savs 
oiipag»332,  r  ,      J 

"  A  venerable  clergyman,  who  had  lost  a  beloved  eon,  who  never  gave,  as  far 
as  known,  any  evidence  of  genuine  repentance  or  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  unable  to  bear  up  under  the  reflection  that  his  dear  child  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  misery ;  he  therefore  sought  relief  to  his  agonized  mind,  by  cherishing 
an  error  contrary  to  the  analog  of  his  whole  system  of  theology.  He  said  to 
me,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  a  moral  and  amiable  person,  brought 
up  under  the  gospel,  and  assenting  to  its  doctrines,  will,  by  a  feraoious  Ood,  be 
made  eternally  miserable  in  hell,  although  he  may  not  have  experienced  a  change 
of  heart.  0  sad  necessity,  which  drives  a  good  man  to  such  a  resource  for  sup- 
port and  comfort  I" 

The  reading  of  this  brought  to  mj  recollection  what  I  received 
from  a  friend,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  1  have  no  doubt.  It  shows 
the  triimiph  of  faith. 

A  very  devout  lady,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  lost 
a  son,  after  he  had  grown  up  to  mature  age.  He  had  been  very 
wicked.  When  seized  with  sickness,  his  cry  was :  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death.*'  This  waa  his  fearful  cry.  His  cries  were  heard  in 
the  street,  some  distance  from  her  dwelling.  He  died  in  agony,  ap- 
paremtly  without  hope.  His  mother,  supported  by  a  female  friend, 
went  to  his  bed ;  and,  having  turned  aside  the  curtain,  and  beheld 
his  ghastly  countenance,  she  exclaimed,  in  anguish,  "  0  Absalom, 
Absalom,  my  son,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,"  &c. 

She  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  her  pious  friends  became 
apprehensive  for  her  life,  and  believed  she  would  sink  under  the 
agony  of  her  mind,  unless  she  got  relief  speedily. 

Relief  she  did  obtain  speedily,  and  in  a  rational  and  scriptural 
manner.  A  kind  of  dialogue  past  through  her  .mind  to  this  eflFect: 
Are  you  not  in  covenant  with  God  ?  I  am.  Have  you  not  given 
your  children  to  God?  I  have.  Have  you  prayed  with  and  for 
them  ?  I  have.  Have  you  not  prayed  with  and  for  this  child  ?  I 
have.  Have  you  not  given  him  to  God  ?  I  have.  Well,  there  leave 
him  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  do  him  no  act  of  injustice.  She 
replied,  amen"  The  burden  was  gone.  By  grace  and  faith  she  ob- 
tained complete  relief. 


r 
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The  writer  has  said  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement.  He  knew  the  lady ;  and,  some  years  after  the  death  of 
her  son,  he  received,  from  her  own  lips,  an  account  of  occurrences  in 
regard  to  herself  stUl  more  remarkable  than  this.  This  lady  had  a 
Btarong  mind,  highly  cultivated,  and  was  eminently  pious  and  devout. 
%  A.  F. 


TO  MARY  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAT. 

1.  Thirteen  !  How  many,  many  years  1—, 
A  little  life  of  smiles  and  tears — 

To  you  it  seems  almost  an  age^ 
To  me  (an  aunt  more  ^ave  and  sage) 
It  seems  but  as  a  gloTving  ray 
Foretelling  what  may  be  the  day. 

2.  I  watched  the  earliest  peep  of  dawn 
That  glimmered  on  your  natal  mom, 
Have  seen  the  dew,  the  sun,  the  shower, 
Descend  upon  your  opening  flower, — 
And,  with  almost  a  mothers  bliss. 
May  blend  a  birth-day  prayer  and  kiss. 

3.  But  oh  I  a  day  of  holier  birth 

May  dawn,  I  pray,  for  you  on  earth, 

When  we  shall  hwl  you  horn  of  God 

And  name  you  "  handmaid  of  the  Lord  1" 

Oh  may  I  then  be  near  to  bless 

And  welcome  with  a  tenderer  kiss.  L. 


ROBERT  HALL  ON  SECULAR  TEACHING. 

"  Next  to  the  infusion  of  positive  impiety,  the  most  evil  element 
in  which  the  mind  can  be  placed,  is  that  out  of  which  religion  is  ex- 
pelled. To  live  without  God  in  the  worlds  and  to  converse  with  those 
who  thus  live,  is,  only  in  a  lower  degree  than  positive  impiety,  less 
dangerous  to  a  creature  who  is  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  whose 
everlasting  interest  depends  on  acquaintance  with,  and  obedience  to, 
his  Maker. 

I  retoUect,  some  years  ago,  that  upon  reading  some  very  popular 
tales  (moral  tales,  they  are  styled),  the  talent  of  which  is  exceedingly 
great,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  the  total  absence  of  religion, 
and  the  want  of  all  reference  to  it,  even  in  the  scenes  of  death,  the 
influence  on  my  mind  was  such,  that,  during  the  time  devoted  to  that 
reading,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  perplexity  I  was  able  to  dis- 
charge my  ministerial  duties.  It  became,  therefore,  painfully  evi- 
dent to  me,  that  to  be  conversant  long  together  with  trains  of  thought, 
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or  associations  of  ideas,  from  whicb  religicm  is  entirely  exdnded,  is 
of  most  dangerous  tendency,  for  religion  is  a  positiye  thing,  and,  at 
die  same  time,  it  requires  to  be  brought  into  view ;  it  must  be  real- 
ised by  an  effort  of  the  mind ;  it  addresses  not  itself  to  the  senses ; 
does  not  occur  naturally  in  the  paths  of  life ;  it  lie-in  an  invisible 
state,  and  can  only  be  realised  by  a  positive  act  of  faith,  ^d  be  made 
operative  by  a  serious  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties,  by  calling  our 
attention  to  spiritual  impressions,  and  thereby  overpowering  the  me- 
chanical and  necessary  operations  of  sensible  objects." — WarTcBj 
Vol.  VI. 


PARENTAL  BESPONSEBILTY. 


The  oal:,  which  waves  in  our  forest  to-day,  owes  its  form,  its  spe- 
cies, and  its  tint,  to  the  acorn  which  drq)ped  from  its  ancestor,  under 
whose  shade  Druids  worshipped.  "  Human  life  extends  beyond  the 
threescore  years  and  ten  which  bound  its  visible  existence  here."  The 
spirit  is  removed  into  another  region,  the  body  is  crumbling  into  dust, 
the  very  name  is  forgotten  upon  earth ;  but,  living  and  working  still, 
is  the  influence  generated  by  the  moral  features  of  him  who  has  long 
since  passed  away. 

The  characters  of  the  dead  are  inwrought  into  those  of  the  living ; 
the  generation  below  the  sod  formed  that  which  now  dwells  and  acts 
upon  the  earth ;  the  existing  generation  is  moulding  that  which  shall 
succeed  it,  and  distant  posterity  shall  inherit  the  chajracteristics  which 
we  infuse  into  our  children  to-day.  / 

And  is  this  so  ?  Is  it  indeed  true,  that  the  generation  crumbling 
with  the  dust,  formed  that  which  now  dwells  and  acts  upon  the  earth  ? 
Is  it  true,  that  when  we  ourselves  are  mingled  with  it  a  generation 
shall  be  left  behind,  which  shall  bear  our  impress  ?  fFhat  the  happi- 
ness of  the  living,  the  characters  of  the  living,  the  destinies  of  the 
living,  are  indeed  affected  by  those  whose  very  names  are  forgotten 
upon  earth  ? 

It  is  truly  so.  Ten  thousand  shades  of  character  mark  an  age, 
ten  thousand  influences  leave  the  play-ground  to  tell  upon  the  nation : 
where  were  they  originated  ?  Our  eyes  turn  upon  you,  parents  of  our 
risen  families,  recognising  the  great  truth,  that  you  have  given  its 
character  and  its  tone  to  the  existing  age.  Let,  then,  those  whose 
work  is  yet  to  do,  or  now  in  progress,  pause  and  ponder,  and  scan  it 
well;  let  them  learn  what  God  and  man  ask  from  them,  and,  learning, 
let  them  respond  fully  to  the  demand;  for  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing,  are  in  their  hands. 

In  what  light,  then,  must  we  regard  parental  responsibility  7  Can 
tve  overrate  itf  If  it  be  true  that  the  happiness  of  families,  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  the  integrity  and  vigour  of  the  church,  are  in  the 
trust  of  parents ;  if  the  subject  has  not  been  exaggerated,  if  parental 
character  produces  effects  which  stretch  from  time  into  eternity) 
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which  are  seen  tfarotigh  all  the  phases  of  society,  commencing  around 
the  cradle,  and  extending  into  the  company  of  the  seraphim,  snrely 
parental  responsibility  is  a  subject  worthy  consideration  —  earnest, 
deep,  prayerful  consideration. « 

Yet  need  not  parents,  in  awakened  sensitiveness,  start  in  terror 
from  responsibilities  so  awful ;  for  if  they  be  awfiil,  they  ask  but 
faithfulness  and  love,  and,  met  bv  these,  retun  reward,  soul-touching 
and  mending. — The  Parents*  (treat  Commission. 


MBinml  mh  Bogra}i[}!faL 


mSTORT  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
NATCHEZ,  MISS. 

The  first  Protestant  denomination  who  assumed  an  organized  form 
in  Natchez  were  the  Methodists.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  pre- 
ceded them,  having  been  introduced  and  protected  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments.  Previously  to  1810,  the  Presbyterians  con- 
stituted a  feeble  body,  composed  of  individuals  who  had  immigrated 
from  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  of  the  Union.  The  earliest  missionaries  who  visited 
Natchez  were  the  Rev.  William  Montgomery  and  the  Rev.  James 
Sa%  D.  D.,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Synoa  of  N.  Carolina  to  ex- 
plore the  destitution  of  the  South- West.  During  their  visit  to 
Natchez,  they  preached  in  what,  under  the  Spanish  jurisdiction,  was 
known  as  the  Old  Government  House,  on  the  site  of  which  the  Court 
House  now  stands.  Mr.  Montgomery  subsequently  returned,,  and 
settled  in  Mississippi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  gentle  and  benevolent  spirit,  a  sound  theologian,  abid  a 
iseful  and  laborious  preacher.  He  died  in  1848,  venerated  and 
beloved  by  all  who  mew  him,  and  endeared  by  a  long  course  of 
services  to  the  churches  of  Ebenezer  and  Union,  of  which  he  was  for 
many  years  pastor.  On  his  second  visit,  Mr.  Montgomery  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Rev.  James  Smylie,  also  from  N.  Carolina,  who 
settled  permanently  in  Mississippi,  and  has  been  ever  since  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South- 
West.  He  is  still  living,  and  active,  as  far  as  enfeebled  health  and 
advanced  age  permit,  in  the  business  of  the  church. 

In  1808,  the  Rev.  Jacob  HiekhoWy  a  native  of  Staten  Island, 
arrived  in  Natchez ;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  commenced  preach- 
ing, under  a  temporary  engagement,  in  the  building  belonging, to  the 
Methodists.  This  venerable  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  South- 
West  still  survives,  to  labour  in  the  field  which  he  aided  in  occupying 
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nearly  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  Mr- 
Rickhow,  whose  age  is  something  over  eighty  years,  has,  within  a 
few  years,  held  a  commission  from  the  Board  of  Missions.  The 
Mississippi  Presbytery  have  felt  it  their  privilege  lately  to  provide 
for  his  comfort  during  his  remaining  years,  and  have  solicited  him  to 
devote  himself  to  thepreparation  of  a  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  South-West. 

When  not  enjoying  the  labours  of  missionaries,  and  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church  of  their  own,  many  of  the  Presbyterian  fami- 
lies were  accustomed  to  worship  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Church,  eight 
miles  north  of  Natchez.  This  church  was  the  second  that  was 
organized  in  Mississippi. 

In  1810,  a  subscription  was  opened  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  Natchez.  At  the  head  of  the  enterprize 
was  John  Henderson,  a  man  to  whose  influence,  perhaps  more  than 
that  of  any  other,  the  church  in  that  city  owes  its  origin  and  its  sub- 
sequent prosperity.  It  was  not  until  1814  that  the  building  was 
completed,  and  the  dedication  took  place  in  February,  1815.  £i  the 
meantime  a  congregation  was  collected  in  1811,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Montgomery  engaged  to  preach  to  them,  in  connection  with 
the  congregation  at  Pine  Ridge.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1813, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  MilUy  acting  under  a  commission  from  the 
General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Rev.  John  F* 
Schermerhomj  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  paid  a  visit  to 
Natchez ;  and,  amongst  other  pious  labours,  established  "  a  Bible 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  Destitute  in  the  Mississippi  Territoir." 
On  a  subsequent  tour  through  the  Southern  country,  in  1815,  Mr. 
Mills  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith  (spoken  of  in  the 
Biography  of  Mills,  as  "  a  man  of  fervent  zeal  in  the  missionary 
cause")  who  visited  Natchez,  and  consented  to  act  as  a  stated  supply 
to  the  Church  for  a  year,  from  April  1st,  1816.  About  this  time, 
also,  the  Church  enjoyed  for  a  while  the  presence  and  labours  of  the 
Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  D.  D.,  then  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  who 
had  called  at  Natchez,  in  order  to  see  and  aid  "his  friend  and 
fellow-labourer,''  as  Mr.  Smith  is  called  in  Dr.  C's.  Memoirs.  Mr. 
Smith  continued  to  serve  the  church  as  stated  supply  till  1819, 
when,  on  account  of  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  for  him  a  requisite  sup- 
port, his  engagement  was  suffered  to  expire. 

In  1817,  the  church  was  duly  organized  by  enrolling  eight  persons 
as  members,  and  electing  three  ruling  elders,  to  whom  John  Hender- 
son was  soon  added  as  a  fourth.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Smith  was 
the  Rev.  William  Weir,  who,  in  May,  1820,  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Natchez  Church.  Mr.  Weir  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  time  of  his  call  was  residing  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  on  the  24th  Dec,  1820, 
was  installed  by  the  Mississippi  Presbytery  on  the  31st  March,  1821, 
and  died  on  the  25th  November,  1822.  He  was  a  pious  and 
devoted  minister,  and  his  early  departure  was  a  severe  affliction  to 
the  infant  church  which  had  just  begun  to  flourish  under  his  labours. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Weir*s  death,  thirty-two  members  had  been 
admitted  to  the  church.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit 
of  the  congregation,  that  immediately  upon  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Weir  as  their  pastor,  they  made  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  him- 
8elf  and  family  by  the  purchase  of  a  parsonage. 

On  the  17th  May,  1823,  the  Rev.  George  Potts  (now  Dr.  Potts,  of 
the  church  in  University  Place,  New  York,)  visited  Natchez  by  invi- 
tation, and,  on  the  16th  June  following,  was  unanimously  elected 
pastor.  The  call  was  accepted,  and,  in  December,  1823,  Mr.  Potts 
commenced  his  labours  regidarly  as  Pastor.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers reported  to  Presbytery  about  this  date  was  forty-nine.  During 
the  period  of  Mr.  Potts'  incumbency  of  the  pastoral  office,  nearly- 
thirteen  years,  the  Natchez  Church  attained  to  a  vigorous  degree  of 
maturity.  Its  communion-list  increased  from  49  to  185.  The  old 
ehnrch  edifice  having  become  inconvenient  it  was  removed,  and  a 
noF  and  larger  one,  the  original  of  the  present  edifice,  was  erected.  No 
special  revival  of  religion  had  occurred,  but  the  membership  grew  with 
a  steady  and  cheering  increase.  During  the  year  1824,  it  received 
an  accession  of  thirty,  twenty-seven  of  whom  were  admitted  upon 
examination.  During  another  year,  that  ending  April,  1832,  twenty 
members  were  added,  of  whom  fourteen  were  on  examination.  The 
first  donations  reported  by  the  Church  were  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1825,  and  consisted  of  $20  given  to  the  Missionary  Fund, 
and  $30  to  the  Education  Society.  To  Mr.  Potts'  judicious  and 
faithful  exertions  much  of  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  Natchez 
Church  is  to  be  attributed.  He  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
habits  of  systematic  benevolence  and  decorum  in  worship  for  which 
the  congregation,  over  which  he  so  long  presided,  have  ever  since 
been  honorably  distinguished. 

Constrained  by  ill-health,  in  November,  1835,  Mr.  Potts  announced 
his  intention  of  resigning  his  charge,  and  removing  to  a  northern 
latitude.  The  congregation  acquiesced  in  his  wish  with  deep  regret, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1836  the  church  was  again  left  without  a 
pastor. 

In  August,  1837,  the  Rev.  Samuel  O-,  Winchester^  formerly  of  the 
Sixth  Church,  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  was  presented  with  a  call, 
which  was  accepted ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  his  installation  took 
place.  Under  Mr.  Winchester's  ministry  the  church  continued  to 
flourish.  In  1838,  the  church  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  galleries,  and  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  has  stood  until  the 
summer  of  1851,  when  it  underwent  another  very  considerable 
enlargement.  In  the  same  year  (1838),  the  very  neat  and  commo- 
dious parsonage,  which  belongs  to  the  church,  was  purchased.  This 
property,  owing  to  the  extravagant  rate  at  which  real  estate  in 
southern  towns  wa«  at  that  time  held,  cost  the  congregation  the 
^ormous  sum  of  $16,000. 

In  June,  1840,  the  church,  was  called  to  part  with  its  venerable 
elder,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  a  name  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
its  history.     Mr.  Henderson  was  a  shining  light,  and  a  pillar  of 
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strength  in  the  house  of  God,  and  in  private  life  was  a  man  who 
eminently  "  kept  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  and 
commanded  his  children  and  his  household  after  him."  He  is  re- 
membered with  affectionate  respect  by  many  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  who  have  enjoyed  his  hospitality  and  admired  his  piety. 

A  still  sorer  loss  befell  the  church  in  the  following  year  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Winchester,  its  pastor.  He  had  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  Alay,  1841,  as  a  commissioner  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Mississippi,  and  subsequently  travelled  for  his  health.  On 
the  81st  of  August,  after  an  illness  which  had  excited  no  particular 
apprehension,  he  departed  this  life,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  New 
xork.  A  painful  shock  was  communicated  by  this  event  to  the 
whole  population  of  Natchez,  to  whom  Mr.  Winchester's  talents, 
social  virtues,  and  mild  demeanor  had  strongly  endeared  him.  As 
a  preacher,  writer,  and  advocate  of  Presbyterian  order  and  orthodoxy, 
his  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  During  his  ministry,  the  number  of 
communicants  in  the  Natchez  Church  was  increased  to  208.  In  one 
year  twenty-two  were  added  on  examination.  Mr.  Winchester's 
residence  at  Natchez  was  at  the  period  of  the  highest  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  South.  The  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  contri- 
butions of  the  diurch  for  several  successive  years.  In  the  Report 
made  to  Presbytery  for  the  year  ending  April,  1839,  the  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  stated  to  be  $2508, 
to  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  $2054,  and  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  $814.  For  the  year  ending  April,  1840,  the  Report  states 
the  contribution  for  Foreign  Missions  as  $1297,  for  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, $1700,  and  for  the  Semi-Centenary  Fund,  as  it  was  called, 
$3087.*  For  the  year  ending  April,  1841,  after  the  extensive  re- 
verses in  the  business  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  the  Report 
still  shows  the  handsome  sums  of  $946  for  Foreign  Missions,  $1975 
for  Domestic  fissions,  and  $609  for  Education.  And  even  while 
the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  the  collections  for  the  year  18i42 
amounted  to  $806  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  $610  for  Domestic 
Missions ;  and  for  the  year  1843,  to  $1048  for  Foreign  Missions, 
$741  for  Domestic  Missions,  and  $427  for  Education. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Winchester's  pastorship  that 
Natchez  was  visited  and  almost  destroyed  by  a  tornado.  His  own 
residence  sustained  considerable  damage  as  well  as  the  church.  This 
awful  visitation  of  Providence  he  made  the  subject  of  an  appropriate 
and  solemn  discourse  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath. 

From  the  death  of  Mr.  Winchester  in  1841  to  1848  the  church  re- 
mained without  a  pastor,  the  pulpit  being  supplied  by  different  cler- 
gymen from  the  neighbourhood  and  abroad.  In  June,  1843,  a  call 
was  presented  to  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Stratton^  then  a 
licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  subsequently 

*  Ab  there  wu  some  misanderatanding  at  the  time  in  regard  to  this  last  item,  and  some 
ultimate  disappointment  at  the  failure  in  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  it^  it  is  bat  jost  to  state 
that  much  of  the  amount  stated  above  was  given  in  bank-notes,  which  became  unoarrent 
immediately  after;  some  in  stocks  which  proved  worthless,  and  some  in  notes  payable  at  a 
future  timoi  which,  owing  to  the  revulsion  in  the  business  of  the  country,  were  never  taken  up* 
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accepted,  and  Mr.  Stratton  ordained  and  instaUed  in  December  of 
the  same  year  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi.  The  church  con- 
tinues in  a  healthy  and  thriving  condition,  retaining  its  strength  and 
importance,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  decrease  in  population, 
and  in  the  amount  of  its  business,  which  Natchez,  in  common  with 
many  other  southern  towns,  has  witnessed  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  wants  of  a  growing  congregation  have  recently  led  to  an  ex- 
tensive enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  church  building.  A  fine 
chapel  was  erected  in  1849,  for  the  use  of  the  Sabbath-school  and 
colonial  congregation,  and  for  weekly  meetings.  In  1844,  the  church 
employed  a  missionary  to  preach  to  the  blacks,  whose  labours  were 
continued  till  1846.  Since  that  time  the  pastor  has  taken  charge  of 
this  con^egation,  a  large  and  interesting  one,  and  holds  a  regular 
service  for  them  once  each  Sabbath.  Provision  has  recently  been 
made  for  the  support  of  a  colporteur  and  a  city  missionary,  agencies 
which  may  possibly  prepare  the  way  for  a  second  Presbyterian 
dinrch. 

The  number  of  communicants  at  present  on  the  roll  is  212,  and  the 
amount  of  contributions  reported  for  the  year  ending  March,  1851, 
for  Foreign  Missions,  was  $1247 ;  for  Domestic  Missions,  $901 ;  and 
for  Education,  $485.  The  total  of  moneys  contributed,  in  every  way, 
\o  the  support  of  religion  during  the  same  year,  as  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly,  was  $11,950.  S. 


.     LICENSURE  AND  ORDINATION  OF  SAMUEL  MILLER* 

{The  Ker.  Ttaae  W,  K,  Handy  writes  to  ns  as  follows ;  and  we  assure  him  that  he  could 
not  have  done  a  more  acceptable  service  than  to  give  to  the  church  the  recor<te  pertaining  to 
the  early  ecclesiastic^  life  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Miller.] 

Dear  Brother  : — ^Whatever  pertains  to  those  venerable  fathers, 
AUzander  and  Miller,  is  not  only  deeply  interesting  to  ns,  their 
former  pnpils,  but  doubtless  to  the  whole  church.  The  extracts 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine  in  relation  to  the  licensure 
and  ordination  of  Dr  Alexander,  were  gratefully  received  by  many, 
and  have  now  a  permanent  record  upon  the  pages  of  your  valuable 
repository.  I  have  no  <ioubt  you  will  be  erattfied  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  following  similar  items  concerning  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller. 
They  are  transcribed  from  the  records  of  the  Pre%hytery  of  Letces, 
now  in  my  possession,  and,  when  published  by  you,  will  have  lieir 
first  appearance  before  the  eye  of  the  public. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Isaac  W.  K.  Handy. 

Middletown,  Delaware,  Feb.  5th,  1852. 

8AKUEL  MILLER  ADMITTED  UPON  TRIALS  FOR  LICENSURE. 

Page  143. — Sessions  at  Rockawalkin  Church,  Somerset  County,  Md., 
AprU  20th,  1791,  7  o'clock,  [P.  M.]    Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  with  a  di- 

•  It  is  our  intention  to  have  a  biographical  sketoli  of  Dr.  Miller,  with  a  portrait,  In  this 
^wnme  of  the  Preibjrtorian  Magazine. 
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ploma  from  the  Pennsylvania  University,  and  sufficient  testimonials  of  his 
good,  moral  and  religious  chaaracter,  and  being  in  communion  with  the 
church,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry.  The  Pres- 
bytery having  examined  him  as  to  the  power  of  religion  upon  his  own  soul, 
and  obtained  satisfaction,  admitted  him  upon  trials.  He  afterwards  de- 
livered a  discourse  upon  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  which  had  been  extrajudiciaUy  given 
him,  and  which  the  Presbytery  approved. 

Page  144. — Presbytery  examined  Messrs.  Collins*  and  Miller  upon  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  were  fully  satisfied. 

Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  Exe^is  against  our  next  meeting 
upon  this  question,  '<  An  Jesus  post  mortem  ejus^  in  infemum  descendit  ? 
and  a  Lecture  upon  Luke  x.  30—88. 

PR0GRS88  OF  TRIALS  FOR  LICINSURE. 

Page  146. — Fishing  Creeky  Dorchester  Conntyy  Md,y  June  21«<,  1791. 
Mr.  Miller  delivered  a  Lecture  and  Exegesis,  which  were  both  approved. 

Wednesday  morning y  June  22c?,  1791.  The  Presbytery  procc^ed  to  ex- 
amine Messrs.  Collins  and  Miller  on  Rhetoric  and  Logic^  in  which  pieces  of 
trials  they  were  approved. 

Mr.  Collins  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  popular  sermon  upon  2  Cor. 
iii.  18. 

Page  147. — ^Mr.  Miller  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  a  popular  sermon 
upon  Bomans  viii.  14.  ' 

DEATH    OF    RXV.  /OHN   MILLER   NOTICED,   AND   LICENSURE  OF  HIS  SON   SAMUEL  AT 
THE  SAME   MEETING  OF  PRESBTTERT. 

Page  148. — Dover^  Ddatoare,  October  the  12tA,  1791.  Absent,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Jacob  Ker  and  John  Miller, j*  the  last  of  whom  departed  this  life 
on  July  the  22d,  1791.  The  loss  of  this  member  is  most  sensibly  felt  by 
thd  Presbytery^  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  worthy  and  respectable  cha^ 
acter. 

As  the  Moderator  was  indisposed  the  Presbytery  was  opened  by  the 
popular  sermons  of  Messrs.  John  Collins  and  Samuel  Miller,  assigned  to 
them  at  our  last  meeting. 

Page  149.— ^<  the  house  of  Mr,  James  Bdlachr^  o'dock,  P.  P.  S.  Q.  8. 
The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  consider  the  popular  discourses  of  Messrs, 
Collins  and  Miller,  and  approved  of  them  both.  Afterwards  the  Presbytery 
proceeded  to  examine  these  candidates  upon  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy; 
in  which  examination  they  were  approved. 

Page  149. — October  16^,  7  o^dock.  The  Presbytery  met  according  to 
adjournment.  P.  P.  S.  Q.  S.  The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  examine  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Miller  upon  Divinity,  and  approved  them  both. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lewes  having  received  sufficient  testimonials  in  favour 
of  Messrs.  Collins  and  Miller,  of  their  having  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  literature ;  of  their  good  moral  character,  and  of  their  bein^  in 
the  communion  of  the  churchy  proceeded  to  take  the  usual  parts  of  trial  for 

*  Rev.  John  Collini,  who  married  Margaret  Eer,  great  mnddangbter  of  WoJUw  K«rf  of 
Freehold  memory.  The  remaine  of  Mr.  Collins  lie  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  6t  George'flt 
DeL,  of  which  church  he  was  pastor  at  the  time  of  his  death.  , 

t  The  Rer.  John  Miller  was  for  forty-three  years  the  helored  pastor  of  the  ohnreh  al 
BoYer.  He  was  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  remtioi 
are  deposited  in  the  grareyard  of  the  old  church.  The  Rer.  T.  Q.  Murphy  is  now  pastor 
of  the  chureh. 
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their  lioensure ;  and  they  haying  given  satisfaction  as  to  their  accomplish - 
ment  in  literatnre^  as  to  their  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion,  and 
as  to  their  proficiency  in  Divinity  and  other  studies,  the  Preshytery  did  and 
hereby  do  express  their  approbation  of  all  those  parts  of  trial ;  and  they 
h&ving  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  thb  Church,  and  satisfactorily, 
answ^ed  the  questions  appointed  to  be  put  to  candidates  to  be  licensed,  the 
Presbytery  did  and  hereby  do  license*  the  said  Messrs.  John  Collins  and 
Samuel  Imller  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  probationers  for  the  holy 
ministry  within  the  bounds  of  this  Presbytery,  or  wherever  they  shall  be 
orderly  called.f 

WORK  ASSIGNED. 

Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  to  supply  at  Dover  the  fburth  Sabbath  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  next  Sabbath-day  at  Duck  Creek  Cross  Roads^  The  first 
Sabbath  of  November  at  Dover,  and  the  next  Sabbath  at  Duck  Creek, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  time  at  discretion  until  our  Spring  meeting  of 
Presbytery. 

ASKS  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FROX  THE  BOUNDS  OF  FRSSBTTERT. 

Page  150. — ^Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  having  asked  leave  of  absence  for  some 
time  from  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  before  our  next  sessions,  obtained 
bis  request. 

RECEIVES  A  CALL. 

Broad  Creeky%  April  Vlth,  1792. — ^Presbytery  was  opened  by  Mr.  Samne 
Miller  with  a  sermon  from  1  John,  vi.  26. 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Collins  fulfilled  the  appointments  which  were  given  to 
Uiem  at  our  meeting  at  Dover. 

A  call  was  delivered  in  to  Presbytery,  from  the  congregation  at  Dover, 
for  Mr.  Samuel  Miller  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  said  congregation, 
which  call  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Miller  for  consideration. 

Page  152. — At  Capt.  iRobert]  Houston's  hcmsBj  5  o'clock. — Mr.  Miller 
was  appointed  to  supply  at  Dover  and  Duck  Creek,  alternately,  until  the 
first  of  June  next;  from  which  time,  until  our  Fall  meeting,  he  was  allowed, 
at  his  discretion,  to  visit  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregations  in  New 
York,  at  their  earnest  request  by  them  signified  to  us. 

CALL  TO  THE  UNITED  CONGREGATIONS  OF  NEW  TORE. . 

Page  154. — Sesdo  Octogesima  Septima. — Broad  Creek,  November  20A, 
1792. — A  pro  re  nata  Presbytery  having  befen  regularly  called  by  the 
Moderator,  for  the  purpose  of  fomishing  an  opportunity  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Congregations  in  New  York,  of  offering  a  caU  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Miller,  our  licentiate,  to  }^  their  pastor,  met — P.  P.  S. 

Mr.  William  Fraser,  a  commissioner  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregations of  New  York,  appeared,  and  laid  a  call  before  the  Presbytery  for 
Mr.  Samuel  Miller  to  be  pastor  of  said  congregations. 

The  Presbytery  put  said  call  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Miller  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

Adjourned  to  the  house  of  Captain  Houston,  to  meet  at  six  o'clock. 

*  Drs.  Alexander  and  Miller  were  lioensed  in  the  same  year  and  id  the  same  mwUh;  thd 
lormer  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1791,  and  the  latter  on  the  13th. — Ed. 

^  t  The  following  members  of  Presbytery  were  present  at  the  licensoro  of  Mr.  Samnel  MiUei^ 
▼is : — ^Rer.  Messrs.  William  McEee,  Samuel  McMasters,  John  Rankin,  and  Isaac  Toll.    El- 
ders John  Warren,  Joseph  Hall,  and  Dr.  James  Tilton. 
t  Smyrna,  Kent  Co.,  Del«  J  Laurel,  Sussex  Co.,  DeL 
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Capt  BoustonUy  6  o'cfodL— Presbytery  met  according  to  a^oumment. 
P.  P.  S.  Q.  S.     Ordered  that  the  minutes  of  our  last  session  be  read. 

The  Moderator  asked  Mr.  Miller,  "Do  you  accept  the  call  from  the  Uni- 
ted Congregations  of  New  York,  or  not  r  *  Mr.  Miller  answered,  "  I  do 
accept  the  call  from  New  York^  and  consequently  give  up  the  call  which  I 
have  in  my  posseesioil  from  Dover." 

0 
RECOXMINDATIOK. 

Page  155. — Mr.  Miller  then  asked  a  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Lewes,  that  he  might  join  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  upon  which  Pres- 
bytery did  dismiss  Mr.  Miller,  and  he  is  hereby  dismissed  with  the  following     , 
recommendation : 

**The  Presbytery  of  Lewes  received  Mr.  Samuel  Miller  with  a  fedr  char- 
acter and  the  best  recommendations.  He  has  preached  in  our  bounds^  and 
under  our  direction,  to  the  general  acceptance  of  those  who  heard  him.  It 
affords  us  pleasure  to  testify  that  his  moral  and  reli^ous  conversation  has 
been  unexceptionable.  W©  di^nias  him  with  regret,  believing  him  to  be  of 
promising  talents,  ai^d  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  churches  of  Christ  with 
us.  We  commit  him  to  the  holv  keeping  of  Ood,  and  pray  that  he,  the 
Presbytery,  and  the  congregation  in  which  ne  may  labour^  may  have  mutual 
comfort  and  advantage." 

Ordered  tiiat  a  fisar  copy  be  made  out^  and  be  attested  by  the  Moderator 
and  Clerk. 

A  true  extract  of  the  minutes. 

Isaac  W.  K.  Handy,  Stated  Clerk.  ' 

HIS  ORDINATION. 

[Dr.  Krebs,  of  New  York,  haa  kindly  furnished  the  ezfracta  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  relating  to  Dr.  Miller'a  ordination.] 

At  South  Sanaver,  Januan/  \hthj  1793. — IVIr.  Samuel  Miller  appeared 
before  the  Presbytery,  and  produced  an  extract  of  a  minute  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lewes,  setting  forth  that  the  United  Congregations  in  New  York  had 
brought  before  them  a  call  for  Mr.  Miller,  imd  that,  having  been  put  in  his 
han£,  he  had  accepted  of  it,  and  containing  a  dismission  and  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Miller ;  and  he  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery. 

Mr.  Yan  (Welder,  a  commissioner  from  the  United  Congregations  m 
New  York,  requested  the  Presbytery  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  Mr, 
Miller's  ordination  as  soon  aa  possible.  And  the  Presbytery  examined  him 
as  to  his  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion^  and  his  views  in  entering 
the  ministry,  in  which  he  was  approved.  v 

January  \Qik,  1793. — Mr.  Carle  and  Mr.  Miller  were  examined  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  geography,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  as- 
tronomy, moral  philosophy,  divinity,  ecclesiastical  history^  and  church 
government,  in  all  which  they  were  approved. 

Mrv  Miller  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  sermon  on  Bom.  ill.  24,  and  an 
Exegesis  on  "-4n  Christus  po$t  mortem  ems,  in  gehennam  descenderit  f^ 

At.  Orangedakf  May  1th,  1793. — ^The  Presbytery  was  opened  with  a 
a^rmon  by  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  from  Kom  iii.  24. 

The  Presbytery  having  heard  Mr.  Samuel  Miller's  ExegesiS;  sustained 
it  and  his  sermon  preacheS  at  the  opening  of  Presbytei^. 

May  9 thy  1793. — ^The  Presbytery  agreed  to  orcbiin  Mr.  Sanfuel  Miller, 
and  install  him  on  Wednesday  the  5th  of  June^  at  10^  A.  M.,  and  ap- 
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jwbtad  Dr.  McEniglii  to  preaofa,Dr.  Bodgen  to  promde,  and  Dr.  MoWhorter 
to  give  the  exhortation  to  the  people. 

At  New  Tovhy  June  5<^,  1793. — ^The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  the  ordi- 
satioo  of  Mr.  Miller.  Dr.  McKnight  preached  from  2  Cor.  iv.  5  \  and  Mr. 
Miller,  having  answered  the  prescribed  questions,  was  set  apart  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  [of  ihe  hands]  of  the 
9  Presbytery,  and  installed  as  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  McKnight 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregations  in  New  York  ;  after  which  Dr. 
McWhorter  gave  an  exhortation  to  the  people,  and  Mr.  Miller  took  his  seat 
in  Presbytery.* 
A  true  copy  of  (he  minutes. 

John  M.  Esebs.  Stated  Clerk 
New  Tork,  March  Sth;  1852. 
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Ckapter§  on  tie  Shorter  Catechiem,  by  A  Ladt.    Beprinted  from  the  second  Edinburgh 
edition.    Wm.  S.  Maxtien.    Philadelphia.    1862.   [Price  7$  oenta.} 

This  volume  is  written  npon  the  principle  of  illo^trating  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism by  stories.  The  plan  has  a  charm  for  young  people,  and  if  not  car- 
ried too  far  is  useful.  In  reading  such  works  children  are  very  apt  to  get 
at  the  stories  and  to  lose  the  application.  The  doctrines  are  commonly  over- 
looked in  the  fiction.  Here  is  the  great  danger.  The  only  safe  way  of 
reading  a  book  like  this  is  to  insist  upon  its  being  done  intelbgently.  The^ 
young  pupil  should  be  questioned  oH  each  chapter,  his  attention  directed  to 
the  hidden  truth,  and  the  romance-spirit  counteracted  by  parental  and 
affectionate  explanation.  We  perused  the  first  chapter  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  if  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  book,  it  will  be  attractive  and  edi- 
fying to  many.  Indeed  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  edition  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. What !  a  work  on  the  Shorter  Catechism^  full  of  stones,  not  sell 
in  this  story-telling  age  I  Then  the  Presbyterian  boys  and  girls  are  very 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  rising  generation. 


Tke  New  Doctrine  of  Intervention  Tried  by  (he  Teaehinae  of  Waehinatvn,  An  address  delir- 
tfed  in  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Churchi  Phil^elphia,  Ac  By  H.  A.  Boardhait.  Lip- 
pincotty  Qrambo  A  Co.    Philadelphia.    1852.  W 

Dr.  BoardmaQ  delivered  this  address  on  the  evenings  of  the  23d  and  24th 
of  February  to  large  congregations  of  attentive  hearers.  The  address  is 
marked  by  ability,  tact  and  eloquence,  and  contains  matter  of  grave  consid- 
eration, much  of  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  Christian  patriot.  We 
think  that  our  eloquent  brother  and  friend  has  an  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
rantable train  of  severe  personal  remark  on  the  great  Hungarian  leader. 
Notwithstanding  the  whole  anti-Kossuth  aspect  of  the  discussion.  Dr.  Boarof- 
man,  in  our  judgment,  has  not  invalidated  a  single  position  taken  in  the 
article  of  the  February  number  of  this  Magazine.  On  the  contrary,  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  are  in  direct  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  that  article : 

*Ihere  is  no  reoord  of  the  ehorge  to  tJiepoHor,  H  being  probably  included  in  the  secmon. 
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« It  is  not  denied,  howeTer,  that  cases  may  arise  in  which  interrention  in  this  form 
[the  diplomatic],  and  even  something  more  significant  than  parchment  mantfeitoetf 
"would  be  both  our  right  and  our  duty."  p.  43. 

**  Before  we  can  be  justified  in  arraigning  another  State  for  its  misdeeds,  a  fair  pre- 
sumption must  be  made  out  that  the  effort  will  do  more  good  than  harm."  p.  44. 

These  admissions  are  obviously  true.  We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Boardman 
that  it  is  the  general  policy  of  our  country  to  adhere  to  the  great  principles  « 
of  Washnngton's  Farewell  Address,  as  quoted.  Washington  says  :  "  Hence 
it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  pj  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordt' 
nart/  vicissitudes  of  our  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities.''  "  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  oiper^ 
nianent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world."  r 

Washington  nowhere  recommends  that  the  United  States  should  perniii- 

f  renUy  and  forever  isolate  themselves  from  the  foreign  world.    Dr.  Boardman 

himself  admits  that  '^  cases  vnay  arise  in  which  intervention  in  a  more  sig* 

nificant  form  than  ^^ parchment  manifestoes"  would  be  both  "  our  bight  and 

our  DUTY." 

In  regard  to  the  practical  point,  whether  the  salvation  of  Hungary,  as  an 
independent  nation,  involves  a  case  that  calls  for  our  intervention,  there  is 
room  for  a  fair  difference  of  opinion.  The  article  in  our  previous  number 
declares  that  this  is  a  question  for  statesmen  to,  settle,  and  that  it  is  a  veiy 
doubtful  one ;  but  if  our  intervention,  in  connection  with  that  of  England 
could  avail  to  avert  the  blotting  out  of  Hungary  as  an  independent  nation 
of  Europe,  such  intervention  would  be  expedient. 

We  recommend  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Boardman's  address  as  likely  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  at  this  important  crisis  of  our  af^rs. 


The  Protett  and  Appeal  of  Gborgb  Washington  Doanx,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey ;  as  aggriered 
by  Bishops  Meade,  Burgess  and  McIIvaine ;  and  his  Reply  to  the  False,  Calnmnions,  asd 
Malignant  Representations  of  William  Halsted  and  others,  on  which  they  ground  their 
Uncanonioal,  Unchristian,  and  Inhuman  Procedure  in  regard  to  him.   Philadelphia.   1851 

Bishop  Doane's  coup  d^^glise  has,  like  a  thunderbolt  dashing  down  a  high 
"Gothic  steeple,  made  an  explosive  convulsion  of  a  very  crooked  character. 
We  do  not  intend  to  prejudge  this  very  bold  man.  Let  ecclesiastical  law 
take  its  course ;  and  let  charity,  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  give  him 
the  benefit  of  an  impartial  trial.  We  shall  at  present  only  remark  on  two 
points.  1.  Bishop  Doane  in  his  Ileply  seems  to  think  that  because  a  mat- 
ter has  been  hushed  up,  or  settled  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the  guilt  of  the 
original  transaction  has  been  removed,  and  must  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
investigation.  2.  He  also  seems  t|^hink  that  a  man  may  commit  almost  any 
evil  if  it  only  be  for  the  good  of  me  Church — especially  of  the  "CathoUo" 
Church,  of  unbroken  apostolic  succession.  The  Jesuit  doctrine  b  that  "  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means  \**  and  Bishop  Doane  did,  &c.,  &c.;  &c.,  to  build  up 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  On  this  subject 
there  is  application  in  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  whose 
logical  hammer  has  laid  open  many  a  soft  stone^  full  of  strange  reptiles : 

^  «  UnconscioDable  wrong-headed  men,  exclaims  the  banker, — what  can  it  possibly 
matter  to  me  or  you,  in  present  circumstances,  how  few  or  how  many  additional 
labourers  your  Presbytery  regard  as  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  their  Church  ? 
VThat  we  have  to  deal  with  are  the  stem  verities  of  monetary  obligation ;  and  these 
no  Church  whatever,  not  even  that  of  Rome  itself,  can  either  ignore  or  abrogate.  The 
laws  of  monetary  obligation,  founded  on  the  principles  of  eternal  right,  enact  and 
eigoin  that  no  man  incur  any  pecuniary  liability  or  obligation,  on  any  plea  whatever, 
sacred  or  civil,  which  he  has  not  the  means,  fairly  and  adequately,  of  meeting  or 
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fiqnidadiij;.*  The  duties  of  s  Church,  so  far  as  they  InTolTe  moaetarj  obligation,  are 
bat  oommensurate  with  her  pecuniary  ability  of  discharging  them.  If  the  ability 
does  not  eiist,  the  duty  is  not  required  at  her  hands; — nay,  she  would  be  guilty  of 
podtire  sin  in  attempting  to  fulfil  what,  lacking  the  ability,  would  be  but  a  pseudo 
sod  fictitious  duty,  or,  in  other  words,  not  a  duty  at  all.  The  Tengeance  of  God*s  just 
Isws  would  overtake  and  strike  her  down ;  and  her  light,  instead  of  being  of  a  nature 
fuited  to  guide  and  attract,  and  lead  men  to  glorify  the  Heai|^ly  Father,  would  be  a 
,  light  which,  like  that  of  a  beacon  placed  over  some  dangerous  rock  or  insidious  quiok- 
Buid,  would  serve  but  to  terrify  and  warn,  and  keep  the  wandering  voyager  far 
iloof."  *****  The  members  of  a  Church  are  responsible  to  God  for  what  they 
ffhe  for  religious  purposes, — the  Courts  of  a  Church  are  responsible  to  God  for  what 
they  receive  for  religious  purposes.  The  responsibility  of  the  one  is  involved  in  giv- 
iif  according  to  what  they  have :  the  responsibility  of  the  other  is  involved  in  ad- 
Binistering  according  as  they  receive,  and  in  conformity  to  the  purposes  for  which 
ihej  receive. 

We  might  say  a  great  deal  on  this  case^  but  we  leave  it  for  adjudication 
at  the  proper  tribunal, 

MmoiAfthe  Rev.  Edward  BiehereUih,  late  Rector  of  Watton,  HerU.    By  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
BntKS.    New  York,  ]^urper  A  Brothers.    1851.    2  vols. 

The  name  of  Bickersteth  is  familiar  to  Christians  of  all  denominations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  wide-extended  reputation  was  based^  not 
upon  distinguished  abilities,  nor  varied  scholarship,  but  mainly  upon  the 
feet  that  he  was  "  beyond  many  his  equals" — "  a  good  man,  full  of  tHe 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  &ith.''  He  was  pre-eminently  a  catholic  Christian,  for 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  by  word  and  deed,  he  said,  "  Grace  be  with 
all  them  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  A  decided  Episco- 
palian, he  was  at  the  £ui^he8t  possible  remove  from  those  who  say,  ^<  We  are 
the  Church." 

The  leading  events  of  his  life  are  soon  told.     He  at  first  entered  the  lesal 

C'  ssion  ;  but  though  his  prospects  of  success  were  of  the  brightest,  his 
was  in  the  ministry,  which  he  at  length  entered.  Soon  after  his 
ordination  he  became  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
an  office  for  which  his  previous  training  had  admirably  fitted  him,  and  in 
which  his  labours  were  greatly  blessed.  In  this  service  he  continued  until 
bis  appointment  to  Watton,  in  1831.  Of  course  there  is  little  of  stirring 
incident*  in  these  records  of  his  life,  yet  they  cannot  &il  to  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  real  Christians;  and  especially  by  pastors^  of  every 
name. 

fke  Grace  and  Duty  of  being  SpirxtuoUly  Minded,  declared  and  practically  inwroved.  By 
JoHH  OwsH,  D.  B.,  sometime  V  ice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Robert  Carter 
k  Brothers.  N.  Y.  [p.  385.    Price  60  cents.] 

We  are  sure  that  wherever  this  book  of  Br.  Owen,  on  the  nature  and  the 
culture  of  the  spiritual  mind,  shall  find  an  earnest  reader,  there  it  will  find 
and  foster  a  disposition  to  honest  and  effectual  self-examination.     If  the  ' 
reader  sincerely  wishes  to  know  whether  he  be  in  the  fieiith,  it  will  mightily 
help  him  in  these  two  ways. 

First,  by  the  fiict  itself  that  he  reads  such  a  book  with  serious  interest.. 
It  testa  his  religious  predisposition.  If  his  eye  is  caught  by  such  a  page, 
he  betrays  his  bent  and  bias.  None  will  read  such  a  work  with  any  inter- 
est, but  those  who  are  predisposed  to  spiritual  contemplation;  There  is  no 
walking  by  the  carnal  sense  through  such  a  field.  If  the  reader  has  no  faith, 
his  page  will  be  dark  before  him ;  but  true  faith  will  make  the  path  of  thought 
light  and  pleasant.    It  will  discern  carpets  of  verdure  in  the  vales,  and  &r« 
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ests  of  mndeor  on  the  bills^  where  sense  oan  see  only  a  mldeimess.  Saeh 
reading  is  a  very  sure  test ;  very  different  from  the  charming  walks  of  em- 
bellished literature,  where  true  Christians  indeed  may  exercise  with  real 
delight  and  advantage,  but  where  throngs  of  mere  amateurs  find  almost 
equal  pleasure.  There  may  be  a  baptism  of  water  unto  repentance,  but  not 
the  baptbm  with  th^Boly  Ghost  and  fire.  The  fan  is  not  there  to  thor- 
oughly purge  the  floor,  and  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  Christianitji 
indeed,  is  no  enemy  to  taste.  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  true  Christiamty 
except  sin.  Wealth,  learning,  taste,  eloquence,  all  things  are  lawful  to 
Christianity,  but  it  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.  You  may 
be  the  most  sincere  of  the  worshippers  of  Ood,  and  all  the  more  happy  and 
useful  in  your  worship  for  the  artificial  incitements  you  multiply  around  you  i 
yet  your  attendance  every  Sabbath  amidst  gorgeous  architecture,  to  hear  en- 
chanting music  and  imposing  oratory,  is  not  the  proof  that  you  are  irinoere  } 
for  hundreds  around  you,  with  no  pretence  of  piety,  may  be  as  highly  de- 
lighted as  yourself.  But  when  you  retire  and  take  up  Owen  on  spiritual 
mindedness,  and  read  page  after  page  of  its  heart-searching  discouise,  y<m 
go  where  none  but  the  heart  of  unfeign^  piety  will  keep  you  company. 

And  secondly,  the  book  will  mightily  ffelp  the  Christian  to  examine  and 
ascertain  his  spiritual  state  by  its  minute  and  discriminating  discussion. 
It  analyzes  thoroughly  the  spiritual  mind ;  shows  how  it  is  manifested  in 
the  thoughts ;  how  occasions  may  excite  thoughts  apparently  spiritual,  bu^ 
not  really  so ;  how  far  the  multitude  of  relieious  thoughts  proves  spiritu- 
ality; what  are  the  objects  of  spiritual  meditation;  how  to  exercise  the 
thoughts  of  the  spiritual  mind  on  God,  on  Christ,  and  heaven ;  how  thoughts 
of  God  are  prevented ;  how  we  may  test  their  purity ;  and  what  rules  are 
useful  in  spiritual  meditation.  It  shows  the  seat  of  the  spiritual  mind  to 
be  the  affections ;  that  in  relation  to  these  there  must  be  a  threefold  work, 
affecting  their  principle,  their  object,  and  the  manner  of  their  application  ; 
and  it  shows  how  religious  a^ections  betray  their  weakness  in  a  course  of 
decline.  By  such  steps  aa  these  the  author  delineates  the  wwk  of  grace  in 
the  heart  of  the  believer,  and  puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  tempta- 
tion, and  the  various  means  of  self-deoeption. 

These  are  matters  of  solemn  concern  for  the  Christian.  Who  that  has 
been  led  to  think  of  his  spiritual  welfare  would  not  be  glad  to  know^his  real 
condition  ?  Who  can  be  willing  to  be  deceived  in  such  a  case  as  this  t  The 
reader  of  these  lined  may  be  a  member  of  the  visible  church ;  regularly  at 
the  communion  table,  and  in  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  God.  If 
BO,  and  if  he  has  any  sincere  concern  for  his  security  against  coming  short 
of  eternal  life,  we  can  ehsure  him  great  satisfaction  and  profit  from  reading 
thb  important  work.  The  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  breathes  in  it,  and  the 
reader  can*  see,  without  mistake,  whether  his  own  feelings  accord  with  those 
of  the  author.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  exercises  of  the  mind  are 
all  just  and  true.  The  Christian  world,  through  several  generations,  has 
approved  them,  and  the  reader  oan  find^  on  almost  every  pi^>  something 
which  will  meet  his  own  case. 

We  hope  this  work,  so  long  approved  in  the  ehurch,  so  well  adapted  to  be 
useful,  and  already  associate  with  so  much  of  the  practical  piety  of  our 
own  church,  as  well  as  of  other  portions  of  the  Christian  body,  will  have 
now  a  large  addition  to  its  circulation.  The  highly  respected  and  enter- 
prising publishers  have  given  it  a  handsome  form.  The  book  is  worthy  of 
It.  We  trust  our  Christian  people  will  at  once  manifest  and  promote  their 
£uth  and  love  by  taking  it  as  one  of  the  valuable  helps  of  their  spiritual  life. 
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• 
Thiological  Students  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  the  number  of  Theological  sfcudents  now  infthe  diffdrent  seminaries 
of  our  church : 

Seminaries.  Founded,  Total  of  ttudentt 

m  1861—2. 
Prinoetim,  N.  X,      .       .       .     1812         .       .       .       .       .        184» 

Prince  Edward,  Va.,      .  .        1828 12 

Alleghany  City.  Pa.,      .  .        1827 60 

Columbia,  8.  C,         .  .  1881 82 

New  Albany,  Ind.        .  .         1882 22 

Oinoiimati,  OUo,    •        .        •      I860 14 

Total  number,  264 

The  number  of  new  students  this  year  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  sinoe 
1843.  And  yet,  during  this  interyal,  the  population  of  the  country  has 
increased  about  Jive  mUlions,  Moreover,  the  state  of  thing^  in  our  own 
church,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than  in  some  of  our  sister  churches.  Shall 
there  not  be  more  prayer  to  the  ^'  Lord  of  the  harvest  V 

Laymen's  Convention  in  the  Methodist  Church. — ^This  important 
body  met  in  Philadelphia  on  March  8d.  Wm.  H.  Allen,  Preside&t  of 
Girard  College,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention.  About  a  hundred 
delegates  attended.  The  Convention  resolved  that  lay  delegates  ought  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  and  also  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence. A  large  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
General  Conference,  which  is  to  meet  soon  in  Boston.  An  excellent  spirit 
prevailed  in  the  Convention,  and  a  determination  to  persevere  until  the 
object  was  attained,  was  very  distinctly  manifested.  We  heartily  wish 
Bneoess  to  this  movement. 

Drunkenness  in  the  "  land  of  steady  habits." — Connecticut  is  sup- 
posed to  be  as  moral  a  state  as  any  in  the  Union.  The  statistics  of  intem- 
perance in  one  of  its  counties,  New  London,  containing  about  fifty  thousand 
mhabitants,  are  appalling : 

*<In  the  eighteen  towns  comprising  the  county  there  are  fourteen  hundred  con- 
firmed drunkurds,  of  which  sixty  are  females  ;  seventeen  hundred  tipplers,  or  thos« 
&8t  forming  intemperate  habits;  fire  hundred  and  twenty-six  families  suffering  from 
btemperance,  and  consequently  about  two  thousand  children  under  Uie  influence  of 
a  drunken  ilather  during  seven  days  in  a  Week.  Here,  too,  is  an  annual  expense 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  in  fifteen  of  the  towns,  (the  others  not  reported,]  of 
$11,797,  of  which  $7,985  is  chargeable  to  intemperance ;  and  an  expense  of  cnmi- 
Btl  prosecution  in  eight  towns,  growing  out  of  intemperance,  of  $1,250.  From  the 
rtcords  of  the  oonnty  jails  it  appears  that  there  were,  during  the  year  ending  July 
1»  1851,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  commitments  to  prison ;  one  hundred  and  six 
persons  were  committed  for  drunkenness.  The  cost  of  these  commitments,  trials, 
CO.,  may  be  set  down  at  $2,200,  which,  added  to  the  other  expenses  just  named,  make 

*  Not  inehidiBg  three  resident  licentiates. 
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fhe  sum  of  $11 J05  paid  out  in  s  jevr,  rimplj  for  the  effects  of  intemperftnce,  or  in 
oonsequenoe  of  romMlUng.  In  the  oonnty  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  perscma  art 
engaged  in  the  traffic  of  intoxicating  drinks.'' 

It  is  farther  stated  that  about  eight  hundred  persons  die  annually  in  Con- 
necticut of  intemperance.  If  such  a  condition  of  things  exists  in  "  the 
land  of  steady  habits/'  what  terrible  results  must  be  revealed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  ? 

Moravian  Mission^— The  total  receipts  of  the  United  Brethren  for  the 
last  year  were  £11,776.  Of  this  amount  only  £1400  were  contributed  by  the 
United  Brethren  in  North  America.  The  principal  part  was  received  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  amount  expended  during 
the  year  was  £10^402.  The  Greenland  mission  cost  £625,  and  the  La- 
hrador  mission  £123,  during  the  year. 

PopsRT  IN  England. — ^Number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  England 
and  Wales,  aa  given  in  the  Directory  of  each  Diocese : — ^Westminster,  50 ; 
Southwark,  58 ;  Hexham,  51 ;  Beverly,  65 ;  Liverpool,  84 ;  Salford,  35 ; 
Shrewsbury,  89 ;  Newport,  18 ;  Clifton,  81 ;  Plymouth,  23 ;  Nottingham, 
42 ;  Birmingham,  84 ;  Northampton,  26.     Total,  606. 

Priests,  as  ii^  Directoir  of  Dioceses : — ^Westminster,  126 ;  Southwark,  71; 
Hexham,  7^  Beverly,  84;  Liverpool,  125;  Salford,  56;  Shrewsbury,  31; 
Newport,  20 ;  Clifton,  47 ;  Plymouth,  23 ;  Nottingham,  58 ;  Birmingham, 
121 ;  Northampton,  27.    Total,  855. 

What  England  is  doing  for  the  Conversion  op  the  World.— 
The  •income  of  all  the  missionary  societies  appropriated  to  evangelical 
labour  among  the  heathen  amounts  to  £845,000.  The  number  of  European 
agents,  whose  time  and  labour  are  devoted  to  the  heathen,  is  about  1,050, 
and  of  native  teachers  and  preachers,  about  8000,  scattered  over  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Adding  to  the  income  of 
these  societies  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Bible,  Tract,  and  other  educa- 
tional societies,  we  have  for  the  conversion  and  education  of  the  heathen  a 
total  expenditure  of  £859,000  a  year.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  expen- 
diture of  the  various  societies  for  our  colonies,  for  Europe,  and  for  the 
Jews,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  £554,800 ;  the  number  of  ministers  sup- 
port^ being  about  1860,  and  of  teachers  and  native  helpers,  about  8400. 
Adding  again  to  this  sum  of  £554,800,  the  benevolent  income  of  the  Bible 
and  Tract  Societies  devoted  to  home  objects,  we  have  a  total  of  £597,710,  or 
say  of  £600,009  ($8,000,000)  a  year.  The  Bible,or  parts  of  the  Bible,  have 
been  published  by  the  various  Bible  Societies  (translated  for  the  most  part 
by  missionaries)  in  about  160  different  languages  or  dialects ;  180  versions 
have  been  made,  tod  of  these  180  were  never  printed  before.  The  total 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  Europe  has  been,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  about  20,000,000. 

The  Swedish  Church. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chrmxde, 
writing  from  Copenhagen,  on  the  18th  instant,  describes  the  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Sweden  as  being  in  a  melancholy  condition  : — "  The  bloody 
and  bigoted  intolerance  of  the  Swedish  Church  laws,  by  which  Swedish 
Lutheranism  is  pinned  to  the  earth  a  helpless  slave  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
power,  while  the  laity  sink  into  the  serfs  of  the  police-Church,  has,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  caused  the  emigration  of  thousands  of  the  <  pietest'  pea- 
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Bantry  of  the  northern  proyinces, — a  severe  loss  to  a  conntry  like  Sweden. 
We  now  learn  that  this  movement  is  extending  to  the  south  of  Sweden,  and 
tbt  a  large  emigration  to  America  will  commence  next  summer  from  Skane. 
A  writer  in  a  Swedish  paper  says : — ^  We  have  become  so  persuaded  that 
no  good  object,  least  of  all  religious  liberty,  can  be  gained  in  our  country, 
except  at  a  snail's  pace,  that  we  prefer  to  leave  it  altogether.  Spectators  of 
the  way  in  which  the  population  of  Ireland  has  sunk  from  nine  millions  to 
six  ought  to  reflect  before  they  abandon  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  a 
system  of  re-action.'  King  Oscar  has  hitherto  taken  no  step  towards  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  Sweden.  If  he  finds  that  the  present  svstem  will 
materially  diminish  the  number  of  his  tax-payers,  he  may  be  mdnced  to 
alter  his  policy.  That  the  Swedes  themselves  do  not  boldly  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  as  a  question  of  common  civil  right,  is  most  amazing.  Meanwhile 
the  Swedish  Ohurch  is  being  rapidly  undermined  by  heathenism  and 
democracy.'^ 

IkvNELiNNESs  IN  ScoTLAiO). — The  glory  of  old  Scotia  is  tarnished  by 
the  effluvia  of  intemperance.  The  subject  of  restraining  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  by  law,  has  been  brought  before  Parliament,  by  the  English  minis- 
try, and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  by  a  vote  of  123  to  67.  The  chief 
proTisions  of  the  proposed  bill  are  to  take  the  licensing  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Justices  of  Peace  in  general,  and  to  vest  it  in  a  committee  of  ten  Jus- 
tices, to  be  appointed  by  the  Quaxtor  Sessions,  and  to  prohibit  altogether  the 
sale  of  spirits  in  grocer's  shops,  or  any  where  except  in  public  houses.  The 
Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Moncrief)  said  that  "whatever  might  have  been  the 
improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  Scotch  people  of  late  years,  and  it  was 
great,  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  drunkenness  was  the  crying  and  scanda- 
lous vice  of  the  country." 

The  Honorable  Fox  Maxjle,  one  of  the  rising  statesmen  of  ^Great  Britain, 
and  a  member  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  made  an  interesting  speech^ 
a  part  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

lie  was  not  one  who  would  say  anvthing  derogatory  to  the  character  of  his 
own  country;  but  be  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  lamentable  fact,  that  in 
Scotland,  with  a  population  not  amounting  to  3,000,000,  there  was  a  consump- 
tion of  raw  spirits  every  year  of  no  less  than  6,000,000  gallons.  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  So  that  upon  a  calculation  it  appeared  that  for  every  individual,  from 
the  man  who  was  upon  the  very  verge  or  the  grave  down  to  the  infant  that  had 
just  entered  life,  there  was  an  average  consumption  of  spirits  by  each  person  in 
Scotland  of  two  and  a  half  gallons  per  annum.  (Hear,  bear.)  It  nad  been  ' 
stated  by  his  Hon.  Friend  for  Glasgow,  that  the  number  of  licensed  public- 
houses  in  Glasgow  for  the  sale  of  spirits  had  decreased  from  the  rate  of  1  to  every 
74  inhabitants  to  I  in  every  164  ;  but  surely  this  was  a  most  frightful  state 
of  things.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  system  which  at  present  existed  was,  that  in  grocers'  shops  in  Scotland, 
and  in  shops  for  the  sale  of  bread,  an  article  for  immediate  consumption  among 
the  poorer  classes,  licenses  were  given  for  the  sale  of  spirits.  (Hear,  hear,  j 
That  had  a  double  effect.  It  infringed,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  rights  of  the 
free-traders  in  the  article  of  bread,  because  while  there  was  an  honest  baker 
carrying  on  his  trade  and  selUng  his  bread  at  the  market  price,  there  was  another 
party  in  the  same  trade  in  the  town  who  undersold  him,  and  who  sold  his 
bread  at  a  price  from  which  he  derived  no  profit.  But  how  did  he  make  up  the 
difference  ?  Why,  by  selling  at  the  same  time  that  which  was  the  bane  of  his 
countrymen — ardent  spirits.  It  was  to  that  system  that  he  traced  all  the  de- 
moralixation  of  his  countrymen  and  of  his  countrywomen.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  in  those  grocers' shops  that  the  servant  girls  first  learned  to  taste  spirits, 
and  in  which  the  youth  of  the  coifbtry  were  demoralized,  and  he  said  again  he 
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wotdd  rather  see  ihe  ^-palaoea  of  London  establidied  nl  i3ie*oonier  of  erer^r 
street  in  Glasgow  and  £dmbuTgh,  than  that  this  eyatem  of  the  sale  of  spirits  at 
grocers'  shops  should  be  continued.  If  the  sale  of  spirits  were  confinea  to  pub- 
Bo-houses,  tne  lads  and  young  women  would  be  seen  going  into  them,  and  a 
sense  of  shame  would  make  them  desist,  or  if  they  were  undeterred,  and  resorted 
to  them,  the  "brand  of  infamy  would  be  stamped  upon  them.  Whereas  at 
present  they  went  surreptitiously  into  these  grocers'  shops,  where  they  acquired 
a  taste  for  raw  'spirits,  which  grew  upon  them,  so  that  they  went  on  front 
Tice  to  vice,  till  it  finally  ended  in  their  irretrierable  ruin,    (Hlear,  hear.) 

The  bill  in  anestibn  may  restdt  in  great  good.  It  commits  Parliament 
to  this  principle^  that  the  great  consnmption  of  spirits  in  Scotland  ought 
to  be  diminished. 


(Klimf  ses  of  tf ratlr. 

A  BELIEVER'S  PAITH.      ' 

The  futh  of  a  believer  is  not  that  Christ  comes  in  to  help  us  to  pay  our  debts^-that 
CSirist  is  to  make  up  man*8  deficiencies — to  supplement  them,  and  by  .casting  liia 
lighteousness  into  tiie  same  scale  with  ours,  to  turn  the  balance  in  our  fsTour,  when 
it  trembles  in  the  hand  of  justice.  The  faith  of  a  belieyer  is  not,  Uiat  the  sinner  is 
to  do  so  much,  and  the  SaTiour  to  do  the  rest.  No !  His  language  to  Jesus  io-^- 
"  My  tdngue  shall  speak  of  thy  righteousness — Thou,  thou^  art  my  salyatton."  A  a 
for  me  I  nerer  did  the  deed,  I  never  spake  the  word,  formed  the  wish,  or  felt  tha 
desire,  in  whicl:^  if  brought  by  God  himself  to  the  severe  and  searching  test  of  his  holy 
law,  there  would  pot  be  found  an  element  and  alloy  of  sin — sin  sufficient  to  condemn. 
Good  works  th^  believer  is  careM  to  maintain ;  they  are  precious  in  his  eyes  as  evi- 
dences to  be  produced  in  court,  and  that  prove  his  union  to  Christ ;  still,  althoagh 
highly  prized  as  proving  his  connection  wiUi  the  Saviour,  they  are  not  Ms  Saviour's. 
He  can  find  noAilng  in  them  to  make  him  proud,  but  much,  very  much,  to  keep  hin^ 
bumble ;  and  had  he  no'  other  crown  than  these  to  wear,  it  would  pierce  him  like  a 
crown  of  thorns.  His  faith  reposes  itself  entirely  on  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Jesus  Christ  —  robed  in  that  he  trusts  to  appear,  though  a  sinner,  sinless  —  though 
guilty,  just  In  this  chamber,  where  a  mother  carries  her  dying  child,  we  see  tha  • 
sweet  flower  lying  withering  on  her  bosom,  for  it  is  on  her  shoulder  its  weary 
bead  lies  easiest  But  sweeter,  softer  far,  to  the  believer,  is  the  breast  of  Jesoa  ; 
it  is  there  he  would  lie ;  there  also  he  would  die,  within  the  safe  embraces  of  the  arms 
that  were  stretched  upon  the  cross ;  and  when  the  mists  of  death  gather  round  his 
bed,  and  the  candles  burn  dim,  and  the  faces  of  fHends  are  fading  from  his  sight, 
and  their  voices  strike  dull  on  his  ear ;  when  the  heart-strings  are  breaking,  and 
the  soul  feels  itself  sliding  off  into  eternity,  and  the  great,  the  solemn  thought 
arises,  a  few  breathes  more,  and  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  my  Judge,  how  blessed 
then  to  hear  the  voice,  **  Fear  not  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  afraid,  for  I  am 
thy  God."— i>r.  Outhrie,  o/EdmburgK 

THE  TWO  GIVERS. 

BY  MRS.   LVniA  BAXTtS. 

Beside  the  treasury  of  God, 
A  man  In  rich  apparel  stood. 
Watched  by  the  gazing  multitude. 

Each  generous  heart  with  rapture  glowed. 
As  he  the  bounteous  gift  bestowed. 
And  to  the  world  his  offering  showed. 


Rewarded  thus,  'twas  all  he  sought ; 
For  this  the  shining  dust  he  brought ; 
Nor  for  God's  glory  cared  he  aught 
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Next,  ndHng  timngh  ber  tears,  Hiett  oame 
A  iddow  poor,  with  trembling  frame, 
And  laid  a  peimy  hj  the  same. 

God  did  her  holy  gift  accept  j 

And  angels  there  a  record  kept 

Of  this,  and  tears  her  heart  had  wept. 

Perfumed  irlth  manj  prayers  that  day, 
Her  precious  gifts  she  bore  away— 
To  guic^  some  soul  in  wisdom's  way. 

Ood  blessed  the  widow,  owned  her  mit»— 

'Twas  all  she  had — and  with  delight  , 

She  bowed  again  in  prayer  that  night. 


ANECDOTES  AND  HINTS. 
Tautt  or  Woridlt  GiuaiDimt.— -Lady  Qolquboon  relates,  en  the  mnthority  of  her 
tither,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  innted  by  Lord  Melnlle,  then 
Ugh  in  office,  to  spend  new  year's  day  with  him.  Sir  John  arrived  the  day  before, 
tnd  in  the  inoming  repaired  to  the  diamber  of  his  host  to  wish  him  a  happy  new 
year.  <*  It  Had  need  be  happier  than  the  last,"  replied  Lord  MeMlle,  **for  I  cannot* 
recollect  a  single  happy  day  in  it."  And  this,  obserres  Lady  Colqnhoun,  was  the 
nan  who  was  the  envy  of  many,  being  considered  at  the  height  of  worldly  prosperity. 

BSSUBRECTIOV. — 1  COBIVTHIAKS  XV,  86. 

0  fool  I  to  judge  that  He,  who  from  the  earth 
Created  man,  c&nnot  his  firame  restore-^ 
The  scattered  elements  fhmi  every  shore 
Call  back,  clothe  with  a  celestial  birth  I 
See  from  its  sheath  the  buried  seed  break  forth. 
Blade,  stalk,  leaf,  bud,  and  now  the  perfect  flower, 
Changing,  and  yet  the  same;  and  of  his  power 
A  token  each !    And  art  thou  counted  worth 
Less  than  itih  meanest  herb  I    Changed  ttom  the  dupt| 
And  little  lower  than  the  angels  made ! 
Here  changed  by  sin — to  death  itself  betrayed — 
Tet  heir  of  heaven,  by  an  immortal  trust ! 
Doubter  unwise,  in  reason's  narrow  school, 
Well  mi^t  the  great  apostle  say  *<Xhou  Fool  1" 

ConoiBi  RiPLT  Of  THB  DuKB  Of  W^LLiHaTDM. — «The  gallant  Duke"  lately  met. 
a  young  Clergyman,  who,  being  aware  of  his  Grace's  former  residence  in  the  East, 
and  of  his  fiuniliarity  with  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  Hindoos  in  support 
of  their  false  religion,  gravely  proposed  the  fo^owing  question:  **Deetf  not  your 
Grace  think  it  almost  useless  and  extravagant  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Hindoos  ?" 
Jhe  Duke  immediately  rejoined,— •*  Look,  sir,  to  your  marching  orders — *  Preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.' "  (Mark  zvii.  16.) 

KBBP  TBTnfO* 

A  graceful  child  my  pathway  crossed 

As  late  I  trod  the  busy  street. 
And  lightly  o'er  her  head  she  tossed 

A  rope,  which  swiftly  passed  her  feet  I 
I  in  her  pleasure  took  a  part. 

And  pleased,  I  said,  addressing  her, 
**  Of  whom  learned  >%u  this  pretty  art  ?"  ' 

She  answered,  <<  I  kept  trying,  sir  I" 

8ui  A»D  ITS  PuHisHMiKT. — If  no  siu  Were  punished  here,  no  providehce  would  b^ 
MiAvod ;  if  every  sin  were  punished  here,  no  judgo^ent  would  be  ezpeoted. 
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Tbthb  Coukaob. — '*  Should  the  Empress,"  sajs  Chiysostom,  m  his  epistle  to  Cyrio- 
eus,  *' determine  to  banish  me,  *  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof.*  If 
she  will  cast  me  into  the  eea,  let  her  cast  me  into  the  sea,  I  will  remember  Jonah. 
If  she  will  throw  me  into  a  burning  fierj  furnace,  the  three  children  were  there  be- 
fore me.  If  she  will  throw  me  to  the  wild  beasts,  I  will  remember  that  Daniel  was 
in  the  den  of  lions.  If  she  will  condemn  me  to  be  stoned,  I  shall  be  the  associate 
Stephen  the  proto-martyr.  If  she  will  have  me  beheaded,  the  Baptist  has  submitted 
%o  the  same  punishment  If  she  will  take  away  my  substance,  *  naked  came  I  out  of 
my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.' " 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

Some  think  it  is  a  hardship  to  work  for  their  bread 
Although  for  our  good  it  was  meant ; 

But  those  who  don't  work  have  no  right  to  be  fed. 
And  the  idle  are  noTer  content 

An  honest  employment  gires  pleasure  and  gain, 

And  makes  us  our  troubles  forget ; 
For  those  who  work  hard  haTe  no  time  to  complain* 

And  'tis  better  to  labour  than  fret 

And  if  we  had  riches  they  could  not  procure 

A  happy  and  peaceable  mind ; 
Bich  people  haTe  troubles  as  well  as  the  poor, 

Although  of  a  different  kind. 

It  signifies  not  what  our  stations  hare  been, 

Nor  whether  we're  little  or  great ; 
For  happiness  lies  in  the  temper  within. 

And  not  in  the  outward  estate. 

We  need  only  labour  as  hard  as  we  can. 

For  all  that  our  bodies  may  need; 
Still  doing  our  duty  to  God  and  to  man. 

And  we  shall  be  happy  indeed. 


A  SISTER'S  DEATH. 
She  died  upon  a  winter's  night, 

A  long,  long  time  ago ; 
When  the  large  round  moon  had  a  wintry  look. 
As  it  shone  on  the  breast  of  the  frozen  brook, 

And  OTer  the  fields  of  snow. 

As  she  lay  that  night  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

Which  fell  on  her  peaceful  bed, 
She  seemed  like  the  form  of  a  sculptured  lalnt, 
Without  sign  of  woe  or  of  mortal  taint, 

With  a  glory  around  her  head. 

With  her  eyelids  closed  and  her  lips  apart, 

And  her  arms  like  the  marble  fair, 
Crossed  on  her  bosom,  and  gently  pressed. 
She  lay,  as  she  sank  to  k^r  peaceful  rest. 
In  the  mute  repose  of  prayer. 

When  the  morning  broke,  and  we  gazed  again, 

A  smile  to  her  face  seemed  giTen  ■ 
And  though  our  spirits  were  crushed  and  sad, 
The  Christmas  bells  soon  Aade  us  glad. 
For  we  knew  she  woke  in  heayen. 
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A  "TRUE-BLUE  PRESBYTERIAN." 

A  "trxte-blue  Presbyterian*'  is  an  enlightened,  true-hearted  son 
of  a  Church  that  aims  at  pursuing  the  "  chief  end  of  man,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  origin  of  this  homespun  word— often  a  term 
of  reproach — ^but,  like  the  banner  of  Caledonia,  significant  of  strength 
and  loyalty. 

The  term  seems  to  be  suggested  by  some  part  of  the  dress  which 
was  of  blue ;  and  some  say  that,  after  the  fashion  of  other  Presby- 
terian things,  it  is  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  word  in  the  Bible  T*  exclaimed  with  glee  master  Charles, 
who  had  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  Scriptures,  at  home  and  in  the 
parochial  school.  "  Stop  a  minute,"  said  I,  "  my  young  scholar, 
und  bring  me  the  family  JBible.  Now  turn  to  Number 8^  15th  chapter 
and  38th  verse."  The  boy,  with  some  amazement,  read  as  follows  : 
"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make 
them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments  throughout  their  gen- 
erations, and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  riband 
qf  blue.  And  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look 
upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
them."  "Well,"  said  Charles,  "I  always  knew  that  Presbyterians 
tried  to  do  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  but  I  never  thought  of 
this  blue  before !" 

Another  theory  is,  that  the  Scotch  Covenanters  assumed  blue  rib- 
bons as  their  colours,  and  wore  them  as  scarfs,  or  in  their  bonnets,  in 
opposition  to  the  scarlet  badge  of  Charles  I.  Other  antiquarians 
trace  the  Scotch  blue  up  to  the  aboriginal  races  on  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.  Csesar  thus  describes  the  Britons  of  his  day  :  "  All 
the  Britons  due  themselved  with  woad,  which  produces  a  cerulean  or 
Vol.  n.— No- 5  25  (193) 
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Hue  colour."  (Lib.  v.  14,  de  B.  O.)  Other  inquirers  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  fact  that  blue  predominates  in  the  tartans  of  the  most 
ancient  and  gallant  clans,  while  it  enters  as  a  constituent  colour  more 
or  less  into  all.  Hence,  "  true  blue"  became  symbolic  of  Scotch 
patriotism  and  national  renown. 

'*  It's  guid  to  be  upright  and  wise. 
It's  ^id  to  be  honest  and  true. 
If  8  guid  to  support  Caledonians  cause. 
And  bide  by  the  bonnets  cf  blue" 

Without  entering  deeper  into  the  origin  of  our  clannish  blue,  (the 
reproach  of  which  colour,  by  the  bye,  tinges  the  yesture  of  our  Con- 
gre^tional  brethren,  whose  far-famed  legislation  was  scandalized 
with  blue-laws,*)  we  will  content  ourselves  with  assuming  that  blue 
characterized  the  Scotch  tartan  from  time  immemorial,  like  red  the 
dress  of  the  Southern  Englishers,  and  that  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  "a  true-blue  Presbyterian"  was  synonymous 
with  a  Scotchman  who  fought  for  liberty  and  his  Church. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  now-a-days  ?  That,  dear  reader, 
we  shall  explain  very  briefly,  and  in  its  truest  sense.  The  word  has 
some  definite  meaning  at  our  hearth-stones,  and  in  our  school-houses 
and  churches. 

1.  A  true-blue  Presbyterian  is  a  Christian  who  loves  the  old  fash- 
ioned Bible  doctrines  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  lays  much 
stress  on  God's  sovereignty  and  the  doctrines  of  grace.  All  Presby- 
terian?  do  not  thus  magnify  revealed  truth ;  this  characteristic  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  "true-blue."  The  word  of  God,  in  its 
simple,  spiritual  meaning,  as  explained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  not 
for  "  substanbe  of  doctrine,'*  but  for  true  doctrine,  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  thorough  Presbyterian.  Though  Infidels  blaspheme,  an(J 
Arminians  deride,  and  Papists  mystify,  the  doctrine  of  election,  it 
stands  forth  in  the  prominence  of  heaven-towering  sublimity  in  the 
vision  of  the  Christian  we  are  describing.  "  You  need  not  quote 
Paul,"  said  an  infidel,  combating  the  doctrine  of  election,  "  Paul 
was  a  Presbyterian."  The  fathers  across  the  waters,  with  Calvin 
and  Knox  at  their  head,  were  thorough  believers  in  all  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  grace.  So  were  our  own  great  ancestors,  Makemie, 
the  Tennents,  Dickinson,  and  Davies.  "  As  to  our  doctrines^"  replied 
Francis  Makemie,  when  arraigned  by  the  High-church  Governor  of 
New  York,  in  1707,  "  we  have  our  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is 
known  to  the  (christian  world.''  In  that  compend  of  Bible  truth  the 
real  Presbyterian  believes,  as  containing  the  best  human  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Divine  will. 

2.  He  is  also  a  strict  friend  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  divine  ordir 
nances.  A  Scotch  Sabbath  is  purgatory  to  a  worldling.  But  the 
Lord's  day  is  a  day  of  sober  meditation  and  of  spiritual  delight  to 
those  who  have  faith  in  Divine  teachings.  Sobriety  and  joy  are  not 
inconsistent  terms.  May-poles,  feasting,  and  dancing,  which  agreed 
with  the  taste  of  King  Charles's  Christians,  were  the  horror  of  those 

^*  We  mean,  of  o<rane,  aooording  to  their  High-ohoroh  enomiee. 
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of  CoTenanters'  stock;  whilst  attendance  an  the  house  of  God,  and 
a  reverence  for  its  ministrations  and  ordinances,  were  the  joy  of  the 
latter,  and  will  be  of  their  descendants  from  generation  to  generation. 
8.  A  true-blue  Presbyterian  exalts  the  covenant  of  grace  in  the 
training  qf  his  children.  He  dedicates  them  to  God  from  birth, 
seeks  iu  their  behalf  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  brings  them  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  engages  with  them  in  family- 
worship,  instructs  them  in  the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism,  disci- 
plined them  on  the  principles  of  Solomon,  is  careful  in  the  selection  of 
their  books  and  companions,  sends  them  to  a  parochial  or  religious 
Bchool,  provides  for  them  an  honest  calling,  and  in  every  way  endea- 
vours to  act  upon  the  truth,  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  arrogate  superiority  over  brethren  of  other  denominations, 
whose  doctrinal  views  and  practice  coincide  in  general  with  those  of 
our  own  Church.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thorough  Calvinists 
lay  great  stress  on  religious  training,  both  at  home  and  awag  from 
home;  for  what  wise  Christian  would  make  a  distinction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  education,  so  as  to  exclude  religion  from  the  school-room  ? 

4.  A  thorough  Presbyterian  is  a  conservative  in  Church  and 
State,  Theological  novelties,  telegraphed  from  former  ages,  do  not 
Secure  his  credence.  Extravagances  of  doctrinal  statement  he  dis- 
relishes. He  does  not  approve  of  new  measures,  boisterous  excite^ 
ments,  and  man*S  devices  in  Church  affairs.  A  true  friend  of  revivals, 
like  Dickinson  and  Alexander,  he  is  unwilling  to  hazard  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  religion  for  doubtful  issues,  but  prefers  in  all  things 
the  good  old  paths.  If  others  sneer  at  him,  it  is  a  small  thing  to  be 
judged  by  man's  judgment.  In  the  State,  as  a  citizen,  he  is  never 
carried  away  by  the  dream-land  theories  of  reformers  and  infidels. 
A  true-blue  Presbyteriati  is  never  found  advocating  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  resisting  the  law  of  the  land,  affording  new  facili- 
ties for  divorces,  encouraging  agrarianism  in  any  shape.  Conserva- 
tism, as  opposed  to  extravagance,  is  the  law  of  his  life;  the  first  and 
second  nature  of  the  inner  man. 

5.  A  thorough  Presbyterian  loves  his  own  Church.  Why  should  he 
not?  Has  he  not  been  nurtured  by  her  care?  does  she  not  hold  forth 
the  truth  ?  are  not  her  methods  founded  on  the  Scriptures  ?  The 
form  of  Church  government  is  no  trivial  and  unimportant  matter.  ^ 
Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods  and  General  Assemblies  are  rtimparts,  '• 
which  he  may  go  round  about  and  admire.  Her  mode  of  worship^ 
simple,  scriptural,  God- ward,  uncontaminated  by  the' pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  artificial  forms,  is  dear  to  his  inmost  soul.  The  more 
simple,  the  better  for  him.  Hence  he  dislikes  choirs,  and  abhors 
organs,  as  usurpers  of  the  precentor's  place,  to  stop  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  history  of  his  church  is  a  chapter  in  Providence  which 
calls  forth  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  mercies.  What  Church  has  done 
more  to  maintain  the  Gospel  in  purity,  and  to  vindicate  civil  and 
religious  liberty?  Ye  Covenanters,  worshipping  in  your  glens  and 
fighting  for  you^firesides;  ye  Huguenots,  shut  out  of  France,  but  not 
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out  of  heaven,  persecuted  witnessed  of  grace  and  truth ;  ye  Puritans 
of  England  and  Westminster  divines,  brethren  in  spirit  and  in  prin- 
ciples ;  ye  ancestors  of  ours  in  this  goodly  land,  preachers  of  the 
Word  with  mighty  power,  and  organizers  of  our  Zion  in  troublous 
times,  we  honour  you  as  the  servants  of  the  living  God,  raised  up  for 
vour  mission  in  his  Providence !  In  short,  the  true  Presbyterian's 
heart  is  with  his  Chur<5h,  whioh  Christ  has  honoured  with  blessings, 
and  will  honour,  even  with  life  for  evermore. 

6.  The  thorough  Presbyterian  aims  at  extending  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  as  he  understands  it,  among  all  nations.  As  he  loves 
his  Church,  so  he  desires  to  see  her  excellence  perpetuated  and  ex* 
tended.  He  prizes  her  institutions.  No  Missionary  Society  com- 
pares in  his  judgment  with  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions ;  no  Education  Society  has  claims  equal  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  no  Board  of  Conmiissioners 
draws  out  his  sympathy  like  his  own  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
no  Tract  or  Sunday-school  Society  comes  up  to  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation. These  institutions  of  his  Church  he  patronizes  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  Church's  duty  to  do  her  own  work,  and  that  no  Church 
is  better  able  to  attend  to  her  own  affairs  tl^an  his  own.  Hence  he 
rallies  around  Presbyterian  institutions,  with  a  view  of  planting  them 
wherever  Providence  invites,  at  home  or  abroad.  A  Synod  is  as 
iiseful  in  India  as  in  Pennsylvania;  a  religious  academy  as  necessary 
in  Africa  as  in  Ohio ;  and  the  old-fashioned  literature  of  Calvinistio 

/'  divines  as  nutritious  the  world  over  as  in  the  highlands  and  lowlands 
*  of  Scotland.  A  true  Presbyterian  is  no  idle  religionist,  asleep  over 
the  wants  and  woes  of  his  fellow  men.  With  an  enterprise  as  ener- 
getic as  his  doctrines,  and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  stimulated 
by  the  sovereignty  of  his  King,  he  aims  at  communicating  the  word 
of  life  in  its  purest  form  to  the  millions  of  mankind. 

7.  The  true  Presbyterian  is  an  uncompromising  foe  to  the  Man  of 
Sin  and  Popish  idolatry.  The  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  that 
"such  as  profess  the  true  reformed  religion  should  not  marry  with 
Infidels,  Papists^  and  other  idolaters ;"  and  that  the  Pope  is  "  that 
anti-Christ,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth  him- 
self in  the  church  against  Christ,  and  all  thatj  is  called  God." 
Whether  in  Geneva,  France,  Scotland,  Austria,  America,  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  or  wherever  the  Jesuit  has  penetrated  with  his  guile 

•  '.and  guises — ^whether  in  this  or  in  preceding  ages — the  true-blue 
Presbyterian  opposes  the  scarlet-painted  pageantries  and  abomina- 
tions of  Romanism.  He  has  no  sympathies  with  indulgences,  masses, 
purgatory,  unctions,  crucifixes,  impure  moralities  and  soul-deceiving 
neresies.  Like  John  Enox,  he  would  denounce  Popery  in  the  pre- 
sence of  queens,  or  like  Luther,  go  to  contend  against  it  though 
opposed  by  devils  numerous  as  house-tiles,  or  like  meek-minded  Felix 
l^eff,  labour  among  mountains  to  bring  its  deluded  votaries  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 

8.  The  thorough  Presbvterian,  notwithstanding  his  uncompromising 
ecclesiastical  principles,  has^a  sectarianism  more,  tolerant  and  mag^ 
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nanimoiis  than  that  of  some  sects  which  boast  of  larger  charity — as  will 
be  discoTered  at  the  last  day.  Whoever  reads  the  severe  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Saviour  against  formalism  and  hypocrisy,  and  the  tre- 
mendous threatenings  of  the  apostles  against  anti-Christ,  knows  that 
Christian  charity  does  not  consist  in  smooth  sayings  and  man-pleas- 
ing conduct*  The  Presbyterian  does  not  unchurch  other  evangelical 
denominations,  after  the  manner  of  some  High-church  Baptists  and 
Episcopalians ;  nor  does  he,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  co-operate 
with  other  sects  on  conditions  which  compromit  his  own  principles, 
and  in  unions  which  often  end  in  alienation  and  strife.  All  his  views 
of  truth  cherish  charity  towards  others ;  and  practically  other  denomi-^ 
nations  find  that,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  they  can  live  with 
ium  as  peaceably,  if  not  more  so,  than  with  those  whose  professions 
of  brotherly  love  may  exeeed  his.  Who  assists  more  in  relievinff 
the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  substantial  acts  of  genersJ 
and  public  benevolence,  outside  of  his  own  Church,  than  the  thorough- 
going Presbyterian  ?  His  sectarianism  is  an  honest  and  a  manly  one, 
without  croakings  or  concealments,  and  bearing  fruits  of  which  he 
is  not  ashamed,  either  before  Gk)d  or  man. 

9.  Finally,  the  true  Presbyterian,  after  aiming  at  a  life  of  holiness, 
which  acknowledges  its  imperfections  at  the  %est,  wishes  to  die  trust- 
ing  alone  in  the  imptUed  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesics^  Christ, 
Presbyterianism  brings  Christ  promiuently  to  view,  not  by  the  abstrac- 
tions of  philosophy,  which  the  common  people  cannot  understand,  but 
by  a  tender,  personal  union  through  a  living  faith,  which  may  be 
realized  in  every  pious  heart.  Such  a  system,  in  its  relation  to  holi- 
ness, produces  two  eflFects: — ^it  directly  prompts  to  holiness,  and  it 
produces  a  eonsciotisness  of  coming  short  of  perfection.  Perfect 
Banctification  is  the  reward  of  the  glol'ified ;  and  this  the  believer 
pants  for,  and  hopes  for,  only  as  Christ  saves  him  here  from  his  sins, 
and  gives  him  admission  to  heaven  through  his  own  blood  and  right- 
eousness. On  a  dying  bed  the  religious  experience  of  a  sincere 
Presbyterian  will  be  found  to  magnify  Christ  and  his  cross.  His  life 
having  been  "by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  him  and 
gave  himself  for  him,''  his  death  testifies  to  the  consistent  desire  to 
"  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  his  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the 
law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith." 

These  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  a  consistent  and  loyal 
Presbyterian  are  not  offered  in  the  spirit  of  "we  are  the  church,'^ 
but  simply  as  descriptive  of  one  of  the  many  shades  of  doctrinal  belief 
and  practice  which  prevail  in  the  Christian  world.  The  article  may 
be  appropriately  ended  by  a  hymn,  which  points  to  "the  good  old 
way:" 

THE  OOOD  OLD  WAT. 

L  The  righteousness,  the  atoning  blood 
Of  Jesas  is  the  way  to  God ; 
Oh  1  may  we  then  no  longer  stray. 
Bat  come  to  Christ,  the  good  old  way. 
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2.  The  prophets  and  apostles  too, 
Pursued  this  way,  while  here  belo^f ; 
And  thu3  will  we,  without  dismay, 
Still  walk  with  Christ,  the  good  old  way. 

3.  With  faith,  and  love,  and  holy  care, 
In  this  dear  way  I'll  persevere  ; 
And  when  I  die,  triamphant  say, 
^his  is  the  right,  the  good  old  way. 


THE  TALENTS. 

IMITATED  PROM  THE  PIIRSIAN. 

Thou  that  in  life's  crowded  city  art  arrived,  thou  knoVst  not  how, 
By  what  path  or  on  what  errand — list  and  learn  thine  errand  now* 

From  the  palace  to  the  city,  on  the  business  of  thy  King,. 
'  Thou  wert  sent  at  early  morning,  to  return  at  evening. 

Dreamer,  waken  ;  loiterer,  hasten ;  what  thy  task  is,  understand ; 
Thou  art  here  to  purchase  substance,  and  the  price  is  in  thy  hand. 

Has  the  tumult  of  the  market  all  thy  sense  confused  and  drowned  ? 
Do  its  glistening  wares  entice  thee?  or  its  shouts  and  cries  confound? 

Oh !  beware  lest  thy  Lord's  business  be  forgotten,  while  thy  gaze 
Is  on  every  show  and  pageant  which  the  giddy  square  displays. 

Barter  not  his  gold  for  pebbles ;  do  not  trade  in  vanities ; 
Pearls  there  are  of  price,  and  jewels  for  the  purchase  of  the  wise. 

And  know  this,  at  thy  returning  thou  wilt  surely  find  the  King, 
With  im  open  book  before  him,  waiting  to  make  reckoning. 

Then  large  honours  will  the  faithful,  earnest  service  of  one  day, 
Beap  of  him,  but  one  day's  folly  largest  penalties  will  {)ay. 

[Christian  Treasury, 


PATRLSTIC  GLEANINGS. 

Clement  of  Rome. 

The  first  Tolame  in  the  noble  and  venerable  Bibliotheea  Patrum  is 
a,  very  small  one  as  to  size,  but  its  value  is  inestimable.  It  contains 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  earliest  uninspired  Christian  authors  ;  the 
apostolic  Fathers,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  conversed  with  the  apostles,  or  of  their  proximity  to  the  first 
age  of  the  church.  One  of  these  Fathers,  Barnabas,  is  regarded 
by  many  to  have  been  one  of  the  apostles ;  he  is  so  called  by  some  of 
the  earliest  writers,  but  whether  this  opinion  be  well  or  ill-founded, 
we  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  associates  of  Paul  in  his  missionary 
labours.  There  is  an  epistle  that  bears  his  name,  but  the  most  emi- 
nent theologians,  Romish  and  Protestant,  are  divided  on  the  question 
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of  its  genuineness.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  Dupin,  Galland,  Henke, 
and  Franke,  who  accept  it  as  the  work  of  Barnabas  ;  and  on  the  other, 
Menard,  Noel,  Alexander,  Ceiller,  Mosheim,  Hug,  Ullman,  Neander, 
and  Winer,  who  reject  it  as  apocryphal. 

The  oldest  of  the  authors,  about  whose  productions,  as  giyen  in  this 
Tolume,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  Clement  of  Borne.     Learned  men  have 
indulged  in  yarious  conjectures  respecting  him,  but  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  early  pastors 
of  the  church  at  Rome.     As  the  name  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Church  at  Phillippi,  some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  native  of 
that  place.     Others  assert  that  he  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  a  near 
relative  of  the  ilnperial  family.     Fillemont  argues  from  some  passages 
in  his  epistles,  in  which  he  calls  Abraham  ^^  our  father,''  that  he  was 
of  Jewish  origin.     Equal  uncertainty  rests  upon  his  pastorate.     By ' 
▼Titers  who  lived  near  enough  to  his  time,  one  should  have  supposea 
to  ascertain  the  truth  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  contradictory  stat^ 
ments  are  made  on  this  point.    And  this,  let  usTemark  in  passing,  is  one 
of  those  cirpumstances  which,  to  all  candid  minds,  show  how  uttedj 
baseless  is  the  hierarchal  theory  of  apostolic  succession.     When  Cle- 
ment's pastorate  began  and  ended ;  when,  where,  and  how  he  died,  are 
faints  about  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing.     But  all  agree  that 
e  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  the  two  epistles  bearing 
his  name  there  can  be  little  doubt  came  from  his  pen,  though  there 
are  sundry  other  productions  to  which  his  venerable  name  was  attached 
in  a  subsequent  age,  when  it  was  deemed  a  proper  and  pious  thing  to 
Tise  fraud  and  forgery  for  the  ^lory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  church ; 
or  rather,  to  further  the  designs  of  a  grasping  and  ambitious  priest- 
hood.    These  are  now  universally  rejected  as  spurious.     His  genuine 
epistles  are  very  precious  for  their  antiquity,  but  still  more  for  the 
clear  proof  which  they,  in  common  with  the  letters,  of  Polycarp  and 
Ignatius,  furnish  that  our  doctrine  and  discipline  are  essentially  the 
same  with  those  of  the  early  church. 

These  earliest  specimens  of  our  Christian  literature,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  extracts  -^hich  we  shall  presently  give,  are  wholly  of  a  horta- 
tory character,  and  are  evidently  modeled  after  the  epistolary  portions 
of  the  New  Testament.  Yet,  while  every  one  who  reads  them  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  their  saintly  authors  were  partakers  of  the  same 
renewing  grace,  and  held  the  same  precious  faith  with  Paul,  and  Peter, 
and  John,  he  will  also  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  difference  between 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  those  of  the  apostolic  Fathers ;  they 
present  just  the  contrast  which  we  might  expect  to  find  between  the 
productions  of  good  men  acquainted  with  the  truth  in  Jesus,  but 
writing  mere  motu  suoy  and  the  productions  of  those  holy  men  "  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

But  to  return  to  Clement.  His  letters  were  written  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  healing  the  dissensions  of  the  Church  at  Corinth ;  a  church 
which  seems  ab  origine  to  have  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  elements 
of  turbulence  and  diswder.  Its  opening  sentence,  literally  translated, 
is  as  follows :  ^^  The  Church  of  God  sojourning  {parishing)  at  Rome, 
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to  the  Church  of  God  sojonnuDg  {parishing)  at  Corinth,  called  and 
sanctified  by  the  unll  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  grace 
and  peace  be  multiplied  to  you  from  God  Almighty  by  Jesus  Christ." 
Our  gleanings  are  not  gathered  with  any  special  reference  to  questions 
of  polity,  yet  we  may  notice  those  of  this  kind  that  come  in  our  way. 
Now  here  is  a  letter /row  Rome  to  the  church  of  a  distant  city ;  to  a 
church  whose  members  have  risen  in  open  resistance  to  their  lawful 
rulers.     Wo  know  the  object  of  the  missive,  and  have  seen  how  it 
opens.     Did  ever  a  prelate,  as  distinguished  from  a  simple  pastor ; 
did  ever  a  Lord  Bishop,  whether  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Thames,  or  even  the  Delaware,  write  a  letter  under  like  circum- 
stances,  beginning  with  such   a  sentence?    No!     The   collected 
archives  of  rrelacv  the  world  over  would  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
similar  epistle.     If  the  Prelative  theory  be  true,  and  the  present  Pre- 
latic  practice  be  proper,  the  solemn  document  should  have  opened 
thus :  "  We^  Olementy  by  Divine  permission^  Bishop,  &c."     But  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  letter  was  sent  to  a  distant  church.    Now 
ift  Clement  was,  as  Romanists  say,  universal  Bishop,  we  can  under- 
stand why  he  should  write  an  epistle  to  the  rebellious  Corinthians, 
but  we  are  greatly  stumbled  when  we  consider  its  tone  and  style. 
Certainly  no  Pope  since  his  day  has  ever  issued  a  bull  framed  after 
this  primitive  model.     If,  on  tne  other  hand,  Clement  was  a  prelate 
in  the  Anglican  sense,  he  must  be  set  down  as  an  impertinent  intru- 
der into  "  another  man's  line  of  things."     What  right  had  Clement  to 
meddle  with  the  Corinthians  ?    None  at  alL     And  they  might  have 
Said,  "  We  have  not  sought  your  advice ;  we  shall  not  yield  to  your 
urgency.     You  mistake  your  men."    Let  us,  however,  turn  to  the 
epistle  itself. 

Clement  thus  addresses  the  authors  of  the  discord :  "  Ye,  who 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  trouble,  be  obedient  to  the  Pretby- 
ters,  receive  instruction  humbly  and  penitentially,  bending  the  knees 
of  your  hearts.  Learn  submission,  and  lay  aside  the  proud  and 
boastful  arrogance  of  your  tongues.  Better  far  to  be  in  the  flock  of 
€hrist,  though  the  least  of  its  members,  than  to  gain'the  highest  rank 
among  those  who  have  no  hope  in  him."  In  exact  accordance  with 
the  above  statement  Clement  declares,  in  another  passage,  that  the 
apostles,  as  they  preached  the  Gospel  tbrough  country  and  city,  "  ap- 
pointed the  first  fruits  (of  their  mission),  after  they  had  been  fully 
tried,  to  be  Bishops  and  Deacons  of  those  who  should  believe."  We 
cannot  close  this  paper  without  giving  one  or  two  quotations  illustra- 
tive of  the  faith  of  Clement. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  "Shall  we  then  regard  it  as 
a  thing  too  great  tfnd  wonderful  that  the  Creator  of  all  should  raise 
up  those  who  have  served  him  in  holiness,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
a  good  faith  ?  Is  it  not  written,  *  Thou  shall  raise  me  up,  and  I  will 
confess  to  thee.  I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  I  awoke  because  thou  art 
with  me  ?*  And  Job  also  says, '  Thou  wilt  raise  up  this  flesh  of  mine, 
which  hast  suffered  all  these  things.*  With  this  hope,  then,  let  ua 
bind  ourselves  to  Him  who  is  faithful  in  his  promises,  and  righteous 
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b  his  judgments.  He  who  hath  forbidden  ns  to  lie,  by  no  means  can 
be  untrue  himself.  Indeed,  with  Ood  nothing  is  impossible  but  false* 
hood.  Let  this  faith  then  be  rekindled  within  us,  and  let  us  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  all  things  are  near  to  him^" 

Again  in  the  doctrine  of  Justification.  "  Let  us  then  diligently 
consider  in  what  way  the  blessing  is  obtained.  On  what  account 
vas  our  father  Abraham  blessed?  Was  it  not  because  he  wrought 
righteousness  and  truth  thropgh  faith  ?  Consider  again  the  magnifi- 
cent privileges  which  God  conferred  on  Jacob.  From  him  were  the 
Priests  and  Levites  who  ministered  at  the  altar ;  from  him  came  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  flesh;  from  him  came  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Judah.  Nor  was  the  honour  given  to  the  other  tribes 
of  his  family  by  any  means  small,  for  the  Lord  promised  *  thy  seed 
shall  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven.'  Now  all  these  obtained  this  honour 
and  gloty  not  by  themselves,  noi"  by  their  own  goodness,  or  righteous- 
ness, but  from  his  grace.  And  so  we  are  called  by  his  will  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  we  are  justified  not  by  ourselves,  not  through  our  own  wisdom, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  holiness,  nor  bj^  the  good  works  we  do  in  holiness 
of  heart,  but  by  that  faith  by  which  the  Almighty  God  hath  from 
the  beginning  justified  all  who  have  been  saved.  To  him  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.    Ajnen."  F. 


EXPULSION  OP  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARIES  FROM 
HUNGARY. 

Ttkanny  and  Popery  have  joined  their  forces  with. new  zeal 
against  Protestantism  in  Europe.  One  of  their  recent  acts  of  har- 
monized iniquity  was  the  expidsion  of  the  Free  Church  Missionaries 
from  Hungary.  A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  lately 
held  in  Edmburgh  to  consider  this  whole  subject. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wingate,  one  of  the  expelled  missionaries,  made  a 
long  and  able  address,  in  the  coufse  of  which  he  stated  that,  when 
the  mission  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  British  residents  in  Pesth  was 
commenced  in  1841,  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Austrian  government. 
From  its  very  commencement,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood opposed  the  missionaries,  and  at  various  times  lodged  accusa- 
tions against  them.  Still  their  operations  were  unimpeded  until  the 
Hungarian  war  broke  out,  when  the  chapels  were  closed,  and  the 
inissiwiaries  retired  for  a  time  from  the  country.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  Imperial  permission  to  re-opeir  the  chapels  was  obtained. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  January  of  this  year,  a  peremptory  edict 
enjoined  the  missionaries  to  quit  the  country  without  delay.  This 
tyrannical  course  of  procedure  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  way  of 
reprisal  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  which  England  had  shown 
to  Kossuth  and  the  other  Hungarian  refugees.  Mr.  Wingate  thinks 
that  it  would  not  have  been  adopted  just  at  this  time,  had  it  not  been, 
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1st,  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  ^emboldened  the  Aus- 
trian government  to  change  its  policy  withoitfc  delay ;  and  2d,  for  the 
successful  termination  of  Louis  Napoleon's  usurpation.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  narrate  in  detail,  were  harsh  and  arbitrary  in  the  extreme.    . 

Mr.  Wingate,  in  his  speech,  alludes  to  the  Hungarian  Church  of 
the  Reformation,  and.  we  feel  assured  that  Christians  in  America  will 
read  his  8ta.tement8  with  great  interest. 

"  In  regard  to  the  grand  object  we  had  in  view,  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses  seem  now  to  be 
closed  in  Austria.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  now  to  go  to  that  country 
and  proclaim  the  gospel.  The  promulgation  of  the  gospel  now  rests  with  the 
Hungarian  Church,  and  we  believe  that,  through  the  blessing  which  has  come 
down  upon  that  Church  from  its  intercourse  with  our  mission  and  other  Euro- 
pean Churches,  it  contains,  notwithstanding  its  trials  and  persecutions,  a  number 
of  devoted  men,  who  are  prepared  to  dedicate  their  time  and  their  lives  to  the 
promotion  of  this  object.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  Church  whose  history,  if  you 
tnew  it,  would  deeply  interest  and  engage  your  Christian  sympathies.  She 
has  hitherto  been' but  little  known,  but  we  trust  that  other  Christian  Churches 
will  soon  become  better  acquainted  with  her  and  with  her  history.  (Applause.) 
We  feel  that  this  would  neither  be  the  time  nor  |)lace  to  give  you  any  extended 
history  of  her  movements ;  but  I  would  just  detain  you  for  one  moment,  while  I 
fihow  you  that  the  present  oppression  which  we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Austria  is  but  part  of  a  system  which  was  first  contrived  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
which,  at  various  periods  formerly  in  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  has 
been  put  into  operation  just  in  the  same  way  as  at  present.    (Hear,  hear.) 

When  the  Hussites  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  persecution,  they  found 
shelter  under  the  hospitable  roofs  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Reformation  made 
rapid  progress  in  Hungary ;  and,  in  the  year  1545,  there  was  not  a  nobleman 
in  the  country  who  was  not  a  Protestant,  and  all  her  magnates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  families,  professed  the  Reformed  faith.  The  first  book  printed  in 
Hungary  waa  the  New  Testament,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  leading  Reformers 
were  translated  into  the  Hungarian  language.  At  that  period  there  were 
twenty-five  printing  presses  in  Hungary — a  greater  nunjber  than  now  exist — 
chiefly  engaged  in  promoting  the  gospel.  It  was  a  blessed  time  then,  and  this 
state  of  ttiings  continued  till  about  the  year  1600.  But  from  1600  to  1711  the 
Hungarians  had  a  period  of  conflict  with  the  Jesuits  and  the  Government  The 
Jesuits,  who  were  tnen  the  tutors  and  the  confessors  of  men  in  power,  organized 
an  extensive  persecution  of  Protestantism,  and  they  put  into  operation  a  varie^ 
of  plans,  with  the  view  of  destroying  it,  if  possible.  This,  at  four  successive 
periods,  brought  on  war,  and  under  four  princes  of  Transylvania  the  Hungarians 
waged  successful  wars  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  Each  of  those  wars  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  those 
rights  and  liberties  were  confirmed  by  the  house  of  Hapsburgh.  Now,  what 
were  the  means  which  the  Jesuits  took  during  that  period  in  order  to  extinguish 
Protestantism  in  Hungary  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  made  it  very  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  for  foreigners  to  live  in  Hungary  or  Austria.  Their  second  method 
was  to  confiscate  all  the  foreign  Bibles  which  should  enter  the  country.  Thirdly, 
they  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  diminish  the  number  of  printing-presses. 
And  their  last  method  was  to  prevent  the  students  of  theology  rrom  visiting  the 
Universities  of  Germany,  or  holding  any  intercourse  with,  foreign  Churches. 

**  You  will  thus  see  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  ministers  from  other  Christian 
Churches  to  be  sent  to  Hungary.  Many  of  their  early  professors,  and  teachers, 
and  most  eminent  ministers,  came  from  Switzerland  and  Germany,  so  that  our 
presence  in  that  country,  and  that  of  others  who  have  visited  it  from  other 
Churches,  is  nothing  new.  (Hear,  hear.]  It  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  has 
frequently  taken  place  in  the  history  of  tne  Hungarian  Church,  and  we  have  en- 
countered the  same  opposition  as  foreign  ministers  formerly  encountered.  The 
Jesuitical  system  is  still  the  same,    (^ar,  hear.)    Just  as  the  Russian  Genera^ 
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Prince  Paskiewitob,  received  from  the  Axtstriazi  fioterDment  the  detidb  of  tha 
fonner  Protestant  vrars  to  guide  him  in  bis  campaign  against  the  Ilungarians 
in  the  late  w^r, — so  the  present  rulers  of  Hungary  have  received  from  the  Jesuita 
the  old  code  of  rules  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  from  that  country, 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  are  using  the  old  means,  and  it  is  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tioD  of  this  system  that  the  whole  Qungarian  Church  is  now  placed  under  the 
bspection  of  the  police, — that  Ull  her  Cnqf  ch  courts  are  suppressed, — that  she 
dare  not  hold  a  Synod,  or  Presbytery,  or  Session, — for  her  government  is  Pres- 
byterian,— ^that  the  three  millions  of  Pnotestants  are  not  allowed  a  single  church 
periodical  to  enlighten  them  concerning  anything  that  is  going  on  in  the  religious 
▼orld, — that  a  minister  scarcely  dares  to  write  to  his  brother  minister,  the  post- 
office  not  being  safe, — and  that  a  congregation  cannot  hold  the  most  trivial  meeting 
to  consider  congregational  matters,  without  the  presence  of  a  police  official. 

"The  Protestant  Church  of  Hungary  forms  an  important  element  in  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Europe.  Of  the  three  millions  of  Protestants,  upwards  of  two 
millions  adhere  to  the  Helvetic  Confession,  which  we  would  call  pure,  and  which 
the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  would  not  refuse  to  subscribe,  and 
the  other  million  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  or  Lutheran  Confession.  There  are 
three  thousand  ordained  ministers,  and  a  greater  number  of  schoolmasters. 
The  Presbyterian  organization  is  as  complete  as  in  Scotland,  while  the  num- 
ber of  Protestants  is  greater  than  in  our  own  country.  You  will  thus  see 
how  vast  are  the  interests  which  are  mixed  up  with  the  expulsion  of  the  mis- 
eionaries  from  the  kingdom  of  Austria,  there  being  mixed  up  with  it  the  ques- 
tion, not  only  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  British  subjects,  but  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  an  extensive  Protestant  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  the  first 
tiaxe  in  the  history  of  that  Church  that  she  has  been  saved  from  persecution  by 
Protestant  England.  (Cheers.)  When  threatened  by  Maria  Theresa,  the  inter- 
vention of  England  and  Prussia  saved  her  from  persecution.  And  our  expulsion 
may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  procuring  for  Hungarian  Protestants  help  and 
ftid  in  the  persecution  that  seems  to  be  awaiting  them.     (Cheers.)" 

The  Rev.  Dr.-  Candlish,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  he  sustained  in  a  speech  of  extraor^ 
dinary  ability. 

"  That  the  proceedings  now  complained  of  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Church  of  Rome — ^that  they  afford  evidence  of 
the  understanding  that  now  exists  between  that  church  and  the 
despotic  governments  of  the  Continent,  and  that  thev  must  be  re- 

Sirded  as  forming  a  part  of  an  organized  plan  for  driving  out  all 
ritish  Protestants  from  Papal  Europe.' 

Dr.  Candlish  brought  forward  several  arguments  in  support  of 
his  proposition,  that  an  organized  plan  is  in  operation  in  Papal 
Europe  against  the  liberties  of  Protestants,  and  especially  of 
British  Protestants.  The  first  proof  of  this  conspiracy  was  the 
admission  of  ,an  eminent  official  in  the  Austrian  government. 
The  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  missionaries  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  "  the  enmity  of  the  civil  governor,  who  is  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits."  Secondly^  Dr.  Candlish  adduced  the  remarkable  change 
that  has  just  taken  place  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Austrian 
government  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  seems  that,  bv  the  decrees 
of  1767,  1781  and  1791,  under  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  all  Papal 
rescripts,  bulls,  and  other  regulations  of  the  Pope,  as  well  as  pastoral 
letters  or  circulars  of  the  bishops,  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection and  approbation  of  the  provincial  civil  government.  But  by 
a  new  decree,  dated  April  IStii,  1850,  these  restraints  on  Papal 
authority  are  removed^  and  ^'  it  is  allowed  to  the  faithful  to  receive 
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the  decisiong  and  dispositions  of  liis  Holiness  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  secular  authorities."  Dr.  Candlish  rightly  argued 
that  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Joseph  II.,  and  the  removal  in  1860 
of  those  restrictions  which  the  old  Emperors  of  Austria,  from  the 
first,  held  to  be  indispensable  to  the  security  of  their  own  thrones, 
and  the  new  concessions  whiclf  the  present  Emperor  has  made  so 
largely  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  betoken  an  alliance,  against  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Protestant  Christians. 

In  the  third  place,  Dr.  Candlish  adduced,  in  proof  of  his  proposi- 
tion, the  present  wrongs  of  the  Protestant  Hungarian  Church.  An 
extract  must  be  here  quoted : 

"  Can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  exnulsion  of  these  faithfal  British  Pro- 
testants is  meant  to  facilitate  the  path  on  which  the  Austrian  Government  has 
entered  for  crushing  to  the  very  dust  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  lone  free 
and  independent  kingdom  of  Hungary?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  position  of  that 
Hungarian  Church  ought  to  be  better  known,  and  will  be  better  known.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  trust  that  our  friends  who  have  come  home  from  Pesth  will  make 
the  whole  land  ring  with  the  wrongs  of  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church — 
(great  applausej — a  Church  which  is  among  the  oldest  and  the  most  venerable 
of  all  the  daughters  of  the  Reformation, — and  a  Church  which,  I  believe,  in 
recent  years,  mainlv  and  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Wingate 
and  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  other  missionaries,  including  very  especially  my  fnend 
Dr.  Duncan — (applause) — has  had  more  of  the  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit  upon 
it  than  many  other  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  can  boast  of.  That  Church, 
eminent  from  the  beginning,  has  been  of  late  years  reviving  in  spirituality  and 
power ;  and  it  will  be  some  consolation  to  our  beloved  brethren  to  know,  that 
should  they  not  be  allowed  again  to  set  foot  within  that  den  of  the  lion,  and  io 
open  their  mouths  for  Christ  ip  Pesth,  they  have  left  ^ood  seed  b^ind  them, 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  Jewish  school  and  the  Jewish  mission,  which  have 
received  much  countenance  from  on  high,  but  in  the  Hungarian  Protestant 
Church,  where,  thanks  to  their  instrumentality,  God  has  been  pleased  to  rerive 
and  quicken  many  ministers,  and  where  he  has  raised  up  manj  who  will  be  wit- 
nesses for  Him,  now  that  the  voice  of  the  British  witnesses  is  silenced.  (Ajk 
plause.)  But  looking  to  the  proceedings  of  Austria  in  referenoe  to  that  Church, 
considering  how  its  whole  inaependence  and  liberties  have  been  trampled  in  the 
dust ;  its  Synods,  and  Presbyteries,  and  Sessions  nrohibited  from  meeting ;  its 
ministers  exposed  to  a  system  of  espionage  which  leaves  none  of  them  secure 
against  a  midnight  arrest  at  any  time, — ^when  we  think  of  these  thin^  and 
Tmen  we  consider  that  these  are  not  things  that  can  bear  the  light  of  British 
opinion, — (loud  cries  of  hear,  bear,  and  applause) — ^that  these  are  not  things  that 
can  bear  to  be  reported  to  a  British  audience,  and  that  Austria  cannot  cany 
them  on  in  safety  under  the  eye  of  intelligent  and  free  British  Christians,  can 
we  wonder  that,  uneasy  and  anxious  as  tyranny  must  ever  be,  the  Austrian 
Potentate  should  have  sent  forth,  not  our  missionaries  alone,  but  all,  except 
perhaps  Lord  Westmoreland — (a  laugh) — who  will  look  upon  these  things  with 
a  British  eye,  and  will  speak  of  them  with  a  Briton's  tongue.     (Loud  cheers.)" 

In  the  fourth  place,  Dr.  Candlish  pointed  to  the  analogous  cases 
which  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  machinations  of  the  Court  of  Rome; 
as  the  proceedings  lately  at  Tahiti,  the  wrongs  visited  on  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  the  conduct  of  Portugal  towards  Dr.  Kalley,  the 
suppression  of  Protestant  worship  at  Milan,  the  atrocious  persecution 
at  Florence,  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Jesuits  in 
France — all  these  and  similar  cases  clearly  united  in  proving  the 
close  confederacy  that  is  now  formed  between  tyranny  and  despotism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  anti-Christ  on  the  other* 
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The  fifth  witness  he  mentioned  was  Lord  John  RusseH.  This 
distingnished  statesman  dedared  openly  in  Parliament,  in  reference 
to  the  rescript  of  the  Pope  and  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man in  England,  that  "it  was  a  part  of  a  general  conspiracy  entered 
into  with  the  view  to  prevent  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  Europe,  and  in  order  that  the  influence  of  England  might 
be  impeded  in  promoting  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  gen- 
ially." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Dr.  Candlish  insisted  upon  ener- 
getic action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  redressing* the  insults 
and  wrongs  offered  to  British  Protestants.     We  give  an  extract: 

**  I  must  further  «ay  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  it  possible  to  have 
war,  ID  present  circumstances,  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  believe 
that  so  long  as  Popery,  and  tyranny,  and  infidelity,  and  the  principles  of  anarchy 
exist  and  prevail  in  the  world,- war  must  be  inevitable.  (Applause.)  I  believe  that 
peace  will  come,  but  peace  will  not  come  till  Popery  goes,  (Cheers.)  Peace,  pure 
and  settled  peace,  will  never  come  till  tyrannical  thrones  are  overthrown.  Peace, 
pure  and  holy  peace,  will  never  come  till  law  and  order  are  established  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is  proclaimed  to 
all  die  world.  And  if  we  are  to  be  continually  asked,  when  we  demand  the  in- 
terposition of  our  Government  to  protect  our  persons  and  our  properties  in  for- 
eign countries,  or  when  we  ask  them  to  interfere  in  any  way  to  promote  tho 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  abroad,  or  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  its  supporters, — if  we  are  to  be  asked.  Will  you  drive  the  Government  to 
war,  we  must  take  leave  to  tell  them,  that  bad  as  war  is — and  it  is  impossible  to 
paint  its  horrors  in  too  strong  colours — ^bad  as  it  is,  there  are  thines  in  the 
world  that  are  worse  sdll  than  war.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  further,  i  think  it 
important  that  this  statement  should  be  made,  at  least  that  this  opinion  should 
be  given  forth.  I  humbly  venture  to  think,  that  to  deprecate  and  dread  war 
continually,  and  to  be  everlastingly  afraid  of  doing  or  saying  anything  that 
might  by  possibility,  in  the  last  resort,  oompel  a  recourse  to  arms,  is  the  very 
Hue  of  pohcy  to  make  the  evil  you  dread  come,  is  precisely  the  line  of  policy  to 
provoke  aggression,  is  precisely  the  line  of  policy  to  precipitate  the  calamities 
of  that  war  which  you  profess  to  be  trying  to  keep  away  from  you.  (Applause.) 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  this  country  would  do 
well  to  act  upon  the  maxim,  if  not  Fiat  juHitia^  mat  codum^ — ^yet  upon  the 
maxim,  "  Present  duty  is  ours,  future  contingencies  are  in  higher  hands.  And 
present  dutr  is  to  protect  the  injured,  and  to  redress  wrong.  (Cheers.)  These 
are  parts  of  present  dutjr.  Let  the  Government,  and  let  the  country,  attend  to 
tills,  and  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  the  God  of  battles.  My  Lord,  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  on  the  subject  entrusted  to  me,  but  I  cannot  but  feel  these  are  times, 
and  these  are  events  that  must  stir  the  hearts  of  men,  not  only  as  Christiana, 
but  as  Britons,  nay,  as  members  of  the  human  family,  sympathizing  with  the 
groans  of  humanity  wherever  these  groans  are  heard.  (Cheers.)  And  when 
we  cast  our  eves  abroad  upon  the  world, — when  we  think  of  the  blood  which 
the  present  Irench  tyrant  nas  shed  within  his  capital--(loud  cheers) — when  we 
tiiini:  of  the  multitudes  he  has  sent  into  dreary  exile, — ^when  we  think  of 
the  numbers  that  are  rotting  in  his  jails, — ^when  we  think  of  the  silence  he 
has  imposed  upon  public  opinion  and  the  public  press, — and  when  we  go  to 
other  lands, — when  we  go  to  Italy  and  Austria, — ^when  we  think  of  the  tortures 
inflicted  there,  not  always  upon  the  bodies,  perhaps,  but  upon  the  souls  of  the 
wretched  victims  of  Popery, — when  we  think  of  those  who  are  sent  to  perish  of 
nialaria  in  foul  climates, — ^when  we  think  of  those  who  are  liable  to  be  seized 
in  the  dead  of  night  and  cast  into  prison  for  no  real  crime, — when  wo  think  of 
these  things,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  to  feel  that  we  have 
a  duty  lying  upon  us  to  express  our  sympathy  witii  the  groans  of  suffering 
humanity  nnder  the  heavy  iron  yoke  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  (Loud 
ebeen.)''     . 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  McCrib  declared  that  "  with  regard  t6  this  subject, 
he  was  prepared  to  go  even  a  step  further  than  his  friend,  Dr.  Cand- 
lish.  He  has  no  doubt  spoken  very  strongly  on  this  subject;  but  I 
am  prepared  to  take  up  a  still  stronger  ground."  Dr.  McCrie  went 
on  to  say : 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  implicate  this  meeting  in  my  own  private  individual  sen-' 
timents,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  differently  we  must  all  have  felt  under 
the  regime  of  one  of  whom  I  shall  say  no  more  here  than  that,  "  Who  hated 
Britain,  hated  him  the  most.''  (Cheers.)  I  will  further  say,  that  it  is  only 
under  the  principles  advocated  by  that  patriotic  statesman  that  we  can  expect 
to  see  our  liberties  secured,  and  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  preserved.  (Applause.)  A  terrific  struggle  between  the  principles  of 
Popery  and  Protestantism  is  impending, — a  struggle  the  like  of  which  has  not 
taken  place  since  the  period  of  tne  Reformation,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this  the 
friends  of  Protestantism  can  ill  afford  to  see  any  of  the  supporters  of  their  faith 
immolated  at  the  shrine  of  Papal  despotism.  This  is  not  the  time  when  we 
will  allow  the  missionaries  of  our  faith  to  be  insulted  and  cast  forth  as  the  filth 
of  the  world  and  the  off-scouring  of  all  things.    (Cheers.)" 

From  this  account  of  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  it  is  clear  that  Scotch 
Presbyterians  take  no  ordinary  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Pro- 
testant Christians  in  Hungary.  And  we  venture  to  affirm  that  Pres- 
byterians in  America  heartily  unite  in  an  affectionate  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  claims  of  their  Hungarian  brethren  upon  their 
prayers  and  sympathies.  The  local  position  of  Hungary  in  reference 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  its  immemorial  love  of  liberty,  its  early  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  the  strong  elements  of  Pro- 
testantism still  existing,  the  wrongs  and  outrages  committed  upon 
the  nation,  the  greatness  of  its  exiled  leader,  all  these  circumstances 
combine  in  divine  Providence  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world 
directed  to  Hungary  as  a  land  of  hope.  Rise,  King  of  nations,  and 
avenge  the  cause  of  thy  slaughtered  saints !  May  a  glorious  day 
soon  dawn  upon  the  mountains  of  the  Magyars,  and  the  plains  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss  become  harvest  fields  of  Gospel  liberty 
and  grace ! 


THE  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance.  A  supreme  council^ 
either  in  Church  or  State,  possesses  in  that  very  fact  materials  of 
power.  The  personal  characters  of  the  delegates  leave  impressions 
upon  the  aggregate  body,  and  upon  its  individual  members,  which  are 
More  or  less  enduring ;  whilst  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  necessarily 
affect  th6  whole  church  for  good  or  for  evil.  Multitudes  of  people 
in  the  church  and  out  of  it  scan  all  the  proceedings  as  recorded  by 
many  of  the  religious  and  secular  papers.  It  is  evident  that  the 
influence  of  such  a  body  cannot  be  unimportant. 

The  point  we  wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ought  to  be  ^religious  one,  as  distinguished  merely 
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from  one  of  ecclesiastical  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  What  a  savour 
of  piety  might  go  forth  from  a  convocation  of  religious  men,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  their  gracious  Lord  !  What  vital  power  might  ema- 
nate to  the  most  distant  borders  of  Zion !  The  ueneral  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  commonly  exerts  a  quickening  in- 
fluence "from  the  lowlands  to  the  highlands,"  which  lingers  into  the 
year  like  twilight  in  the  hours  of  night.  Our  own  Assembly  has  at 
times  been  blessed  with  this  godly  emilgence.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
year,  its  first  visit  at  one  of  the  resting-places  of  the  exiled  Hugue- 
nots, shall  be  worthy  of  the  church  that  loVes  the  memory  of  CjHvin 
and  Beza,  and  that  mamtains  religious  principles  which  outlive  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Among  many  hints  which  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  pious 
mind,  as  conducive  to  the  desired  end,  we  shall  specify  only  two. 

The  prayers  of  Christians  can  assist  in  making  the  influence  of  the 
Assembly  a  religious  one,  and  strongly  so.  Our  help  comes  from  God. 
A  public  body  always  possesses  materials  of  strife,  and  tendencies  to 
discord,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  keep  in  subjection ;  and 
more  than  this,  the  same  Spirit  alone  can,  under  the  most  favourable 
external  circumstances,  inspire  the  piety,  the  zeal,  the  unction,  the 
love,  whose  outgoings  shall  breathe  of  heaven.  Let  every  member  of 
our  Church  practise  the  duty  recommended  by  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina  in  1820,  and  urged  by  every  succeeding  Assembly  as  riffht 
and  necessary,  in  being  annually  publwhed  in  the  Minutes.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  recommendation  : 

"An  OTerture  from  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina  was  received  and  read,  and  is 
as  follows,  Tiz : 

*•  Whereas  the  General  Assembly  is  the  highest  and  most  important  judicatory 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  whereas  to  obtain  the  Divine  blessing  on  that 
judicatory  must  appear  to  every  Christian  of  our  denomination  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  moment ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Synod  do  respectfully  suggest  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  propriety  of  recommending  to  all  the  churches  under  their  care,  to  observe, 
annually,  the  aflemoon  or  evening  previous  to  the  meeting  of  that  6orfy,  as  a  season 
of  special  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing ;  that  he  would,  of  his  in- 
finite mercy,  condescend  to  superintend  and  direct  all  their  measures,  delibera- 
tions, and  decisions ;  so  that  all  may  redound  to  the  promotion  of  his  own  glory, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  that  particular  Church  to  whichr  we  belong.'' 

The  above  overture  was  adopted. 

If  there  be  need  of  a  period  of  special  prayer,  the  subject  wilt  bo 
remembered  more  than  once  in  private. 

The  second  hint,  not  unimportant,  is  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
continue  to  pay  special  regard  to  devotional  exercises.  God  honours 
them  that  honour  him.  Even  religious  bodies  too  often  forget  that 
the  last  thing  they  can  wisely  crowd  into  insignificance,  is  the  recog- 
nition of  their  dependence  upon  God.  Our  readers  remember  the 
anecdote  of  Dr.  Green,  who,  when  asked  whether  members  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies  attend  the  opening  prayers  with  more  punctuality 
than  was  customary  in  Congress,  was  compelled  to  hesitate  and  doubt. 
The  last  Assembly  introduced  a  decided  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  its  religious  exercises^  by  adopting  the  following  reso- 
lation; 
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**  Resolved,  That  in  olddition  to  the  usual  prayer,  the  morning  .sessioDS  of  this 
Assembly  hereafler  be  opened  with  singing  the  praises  of  God,  and  reading  the 
Scriptures."  * 

The  happy  effects  of  adding  the  reading  of  the  Word  and  singins 
the  praises  of  God  to  the  other  services  were  visible  in  the  increas^ 
attendance  and  interest  of  the  members.  All  felt  that  it  was  pood  to 
exalt  the  devotional  exercises  to  their  true  importance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  iabit  of  spending  more  time  than  formerly  in  these 
opening  services  will  be  perpetuated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Christians  remember  the  General 
Assembly  in  their  prayers,  and  if  that  body  itself  be  true  to  the 
devotional  parts  of  its  daily  business,  its  influence  will  be  religicmt, 
and  will  be  sanctified  to  Charleston,  to  the  two  thousand  six  himdred 
localities  within  the  bounds  of  our  Church,  and  measurably  every- 
where.   May  the  Lord  grant  it  for  his  name's  sake. 


THE  SALARIES  OF  MINISTERS. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  maintained,  firgty  that  the 
ministry  is  of  Divine  appointment,  and  eecondli/y  that  the  ministers  of 
the  ffospel  have  a  right  to  a  competent  maintenance.  Th,e  true  ends 
of  the  ministry  cannot  be  secured  by  a  secularized  clergy.  If  men 
are  compelled  to  labour  for  their  daUy  bread  they  cannot  give  them- 
selves *'  wholly"  to  the  things  of  the  sacred  oflSce.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  ministers,  after  six  days  of  secular  work,  should  be 
prepared  to  preach  the  gospel  on  the  seventh,  any  more  than  that 
lawyers  should  work  upon  their  farms  until  the  court-house  bell  rings, 
or  that  mechanics  should  engage  in  a  business  different  from  their 
true  profession,  and  yet  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands  upon  their 
mechanical  skill.  There  is  reason  in  every  thing.  K  ministers  can- 
not support  their  families  on  the  salaries  received  from  the  people, 
the  people  must  make  up  their  minds  to  have  a  clergy  more  or  less 
secularized.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  inadequate 
salaries  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

'"  What,"  exclaims  Dame  Parsimony,  "  cannot  our  minister  live 
on  S40Q  ?"  No,  indeed,  gentle  lady,  he  cannot.  Dost  thou  not 
know  that  he  must  pay  his  house  rent ;  obtain  his  flour,  and  meat, 
and  vegetables;  clothe  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children;  buy  his 
books ;  send  one  or  more  of  his  boys  to  the  academy  and  college ; 
give  away  his  share  for  benevolent  objects ;  and  keep  ms  horse  to  ride 
among  the  people,  besides  being  taxed  for  a  great  many  things  which 
no  care  can  reduce  to  insignificance  ?  *' There,"  said  a  committee, 
who  honestly  thought  they  had  cyphered  down  all  a  pastor's  wants 
to  $700  a  year,  "  there  is  just  the  salary  we  offer ;  is  it  not  enough  ?" 

•  This  resolution  waa  brought  forward  by  the  Rev.  William  Y.  Allen,  of  Qie  Presbytery  Of 
Orawfordsville,  who  made  a  very  effective  speech  in  ite  fayoor. 
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"One  thing,''  replied  tbe  minister,  "has  been  omitted;  you  have 
made  no  allowance  for  charitable  contributions.  I  always  give  away 
a  tenth  part  of  my  income/'  Alas,  this  cyphering  down  of  a  minis- 
ter's salary  is  one  of  the  most  miserable  expedients,  or  rather  ihex- 
pedients,  of  a  thoughtless  generation. 

Wo  verily  believe  that  tholightlessness  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
rather  than  deliberate  parsimony,  is  often  the  source  of  this  mischief, 
loo  little  attention  is  paid  by  our  intelligent  laymen  to  the  wanta 
of  their  pastors.  But  after  every  allowance  has  been  made,  the 
feet  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  sin — ^for  even  thoughtlessness  im- 
plies guilt — ^lies  at  the  door  of  our  churches.  Our  form  of '  govern- 
ment, in  submitting  a  ^'  call"  to  a  minister,  is  consistent  with  the 
scriptural  doctrine,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  shall  live  by  thid 
gospel. 

**  The  call  shdtt  "be  in  thefoUomng,  or  like  form,  viz : 

"  The. congregation  of  ,  being  on  sufficient  grounds  well  satisfied  of  the 

qualifications  of  you  ,  and  having  good  hopes,  from  our  past  experience 

of  your  labours,  that  your  ministrations  in  the  gospel  will  be  profitable  to  our 
Bpiritual  interests,  do  earnestly  call  and  desire  you  to  undertake  the  pastoral 
Office  in  said  congregation ;  promising  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  all 
proper  support,  encouragement  and  obedience  in  the  Lord.  And  ih4U  you  may 
^  pee  from  toorldly  cares  arid  avocaiionSf  we  hereby  promise  and  oblige  our- 
.  selres  to  pay  you  the  sum  of  in  quarterly,  (or  hal^yearly,  or  yearly  pay» 

ments,)  during  the  time  of  your  being  aad  continuing  the  regular  pastor  of  thie 
ehurch.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  respectively  subscribed  our  names 
this  day  of  A.  D. 

Attested  by  A,  D.,  Moderator  of  the  meeting."  t 

Now  is  not  this  call  frequently  made  a  mockery  ?  Is  ilbt  the 
blank  often  filled  with  a  sum  which  by  no  means  frees  the  minister 
from  "  worldly  cares  and  avocations.'*  Surely  many  a  congregar 
tion  must  acknowledge  its  shortcoming  on  this  important  subject. 
According  to  the  most  accurate  calculations  that  have  been  made, 
the  average  salary  of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is 
between  $400  and  $500. 

It  is  well  known  that  educated  men  cannot  support  themselves  and 
families  on  such  a  sum  ;  and  if  so,  what  must  they  do  ?  They  must 
needs  seek  some  other  means  of  maintenance  in  "worldly  avoca-. 
tions."  It  was  stated  in  the  ^^ Southern  Presbyterian''  last  autumn, 
about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Georgja,  that  in  that 
Synod,  out  of  about  seventy  members,  not  more  than  seven  were 
known  to  support  themselves  on  their  salaries.  We  affirm  it  as  our 
deliberate  conviction,  after  a  careful  scrutiny,  and  with  good  oppor- 
tunities of  knowledge  and  observation,  that  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  the  mass  of  ministers  are  not  elevated  above  the  low  condi- 
tion of  vexatious  want  The  following  letter,  obviously  not  written 
for  publication,  contains  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and  is  merely 
a  specimen  of  what  is  occurring  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  bounds. 

"  My  salary  is  small — I  pay  sixty  dollars  for  a  very  poor  house  per  year.  My 
wife,  a  feeble  woman,  is  compelled  to  do  her  own  work,  while  oqr  house  is  so 
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nncomfortable  that  she  Was  actually  "  frostrbitten"  while  in  the  discharge  of 
her  family  deities.  I  am  not  able  to  buy  a  house ;  and  if  I  had  one,  m^  income 
would  ^ot  enable  me  to  keep  it.  Many  young  men  see  all  these  things,  and 
especially  the  sons  of  ministers.  They  see  the  anxiety  of  their  fatiiers, 
and  they  witness  the  burdens  of  their  mothers ;  and  this  state  of  things  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  youth  of  the  Church  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  ministry"  ♦ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  inadequate  salaries  are  not  only  operat- 
ing to  injure  the  effective  strength  of  the  existing  ministry,  but  to 
deter  pious  young  men  from  entering  upon  the  oflSce. 

We  altogether  disclaim  the  idea  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  ought 
to  be  surrounded  with  the  luxuries  of  life.  Far  from  it.  It  is  well 
for  them  and  for  the  Church  that  riches  they  have  not,  and  that  they 
'  ask  not  to.  be  rich.  A  proper  support  for  their  families  is  all  they 
•  desire ;  such  a  support  as  will  enable  them  to  be  "  free  from  worldly 
cares  and  avocations ;"  such  a  support  as  will  secure  for  them  a  decent 
rank  among  civilized  and  Christian  men,  and  permit  them  to  give 
themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Elders  and  laymen  in  our  beloved  Zion !  You  have  far  deeper 
responsibilities  and  interests  in  this  apparently  worldly  matter  than  is 
commonly  realized.  Be  considerate  enough  to  examine  this  whole  suh- 
ject,  particularly  in  reference  to  your  own  pastor  ;  and  in  order  to 
aid  the  investigation,  permit  one,  who  is  your  fellow  servant  in  Christy  • 
to  propose  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  not  the.preacmng  of  the  gospel  the  greatest  spiritual  and 
,  temporal  gain  to  the  community  ? 

2.  Has  not  a  minister  a  right,  according  to  the  Bible,  to  a  suitable 
maintenance  from  the  people  he  serves  ? 

8L  Will  dollars,  which  is  the  salary  offered,  "  free  him  from 

worldly  cares  and  avocations  ?" 

4.  Is  he  regularly  paid  even  the  salary  promised  ? 

6.  Is  not  the  congregation  able  to  do  more  for  his  proper  support? 

6.  Is  your  contribution  to  his  salary  a  fair  index  of  your  real  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  a  preached  gospel  ? 

7.  Do  not  some  of  your  neighbours  contribute  more  liberally  than 
you  do  ? 

8.  Have  sufficient  efforts  been  made  to  increase  the  salary  this  year  ? 

9.  Have  you  ever  prayed  over  this  subject,  and  asked  God  for  grace 
to  do  what  was  right  ? 

10.  If  you  were  in  the  minister's  place  and  he  in  yours,  would  you 
think  that  he  was  discharging  his  duty  by  giving  to  you  no  more  than 
you  are  now  giving  to  him  ? 

11.  Can  you  not  easily  spare  something  more  ? 

12.  If  he  sows  to  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  hard  that  he  should 
reap  carnal  things  ? 

13.  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  no  suffering  or  want  in  the  minister's 
family  ? 

14.  Do  not  some  compel  the  minister  to  follow  "  worldly  avoca- 
tions" in  order  to  secure  his  living,  and  then  do  they  not  complain 
because  he  does  not  keep  to  preaching  ? 
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15.  Ought  not  the^ricli  to  give  according  to  their  abundance,  and 
the  poor  according  to  their  poverty  ? 

16.  Have  yon  thought  how  much  a  suitable  gift  might  cheer  the 
heart  of  the  minister,  or  of  his  wife  ? 

17.  Why  might  not  your  church  build  a  parsonage  at  once  ? 

18.  If  the  gospel  were  to  be  taken  away,  would  you  not  be  willing 
to  give  more  than  you  now  do  in  order  to  have  it  back  again  ? 

19.  Has  not  the  value  of  property  advanced  since  the  minister's 
salary  was  fixed  at  the  present  sum,  and  is  not  the  Church  now  better 
able  to  pay  more  ? 

20.  Is  it  not  in  thia  nature  of  things  that  the  minister  should  labour 
with  more  advantageto  the  Church,  if  his  mind  were  free  from  worldly 
cares,  and  if  his  anxieties  were  more  exclusively  engrossed  with  spiritual 
thifigs? 

Before  affirming  his  belief  in  a  concluding  proposition,  the  writer 
desires  to  state  that  he  himself  is  in  no  way  interested  in  the  results 
of  this  discussion,  except  so  far  as  he  is  interested  in'truth  and  right* 
cousness.     His  proposition  is  this : 

The  salaries  of  the  ministers  of  the  Pbesbttebian  Church 
ouoht  to  be  raised  twenty-five  per  cent. 


CLEAN  HANHS.* 

^He  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and  stronger." — Job  xtU.  9. 

The  hand  is  the  instrument  of  action,  and  "  clean  hands"  hence 
become  the  symbol  of  holy  things,  and  of  the  absence  of  any  appear- 
ance of  unholy  conduct.  It  is  not  the  same  as  uprightness  of  heart ; 
but  something  supplemental  to  it,  and  needful  to  constitute  the 
character  fairly  complete  in  living  grace.  There  must  be  cleanness 
of  hands,  as  well  as  cleanness  of  heart.  The  cleanness  of  heart  is 
expressed  in  preceding  verses ;  and  now  "  cleanness  of  hands"  is 
added  to  complete  the  whole ;  and  it  is  declared  that  he  who,  besides 
the  uprightness  of  heart,  and  the  general  innocency  and  righteous- 
ness of  his  way,  is  also  careful  to  keep  himself  free  from  every  spot 
that  might  stain  his  hands,  shall  wax  stronger  and  stronger.  With- 
out doubt,  a  man's  general  uprightness  will  powerfully  restrain  him 
in  the  main :  yet  if  there  appear  upon  his  hand  any  stain,  or  defile- 
ment in  his  conversation  or  dealings  with  man,  this  will  be  a  damp 
upon  his  spirit  and  a  deadening  to  his  heart — although  the  bent  of 
his  heart  be  towards  God.  Yet  let  none  say,  when  taxed  with 
uncleanness  of  hands,  that  their  hearts  are  nevertheless  right.  That 
although  they  fail  often,  and  would  be  better  and  do  better,  yet  they 
have  good  meanings,  and  feel  that  they  are  upright  before  God. 
This  is  self-delusion.  It  is  easier  to  keep  the  hands  right  than  the 
heart  right ;  and  he  whose  hand  is  foid,  may  depend  upon  it  that  his 
heart  is  fouler  still.  Where  there  is  a  clean  heart,  there  will  bo 
•  From  Kitto's  Dally  Bible  XUnstntions/'  Just  republished  by  the  Mes^.  Carterj^  N.  T. 
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clean  hands.  Many  have  clean  bands  who  have  unclean  hearts ;  bat 
no  man  ever  yet  had  a  clean  heart  whose  hands  remained  unclean* 
As,  therefore,  the  dean  heart  makes  the  hand  also  clean,  the  clean 
band  becomes  a  probable  evidence  of  the  cleanness  of  the  heart. 

It  is  of  these  two  things  taken  together — the  clean  heart  and  the 
clean  hand — as  forming  the  perfection  of  godliness,  that  Job  speaks, 
when  he  says,  that  the  man  thus  complete  in  his  character,  ^^  shall 
wax  stronger  and  stronger,"  or,  as  the  original  has  it,  ^^  shall  add 
6trength,"  especially  in  time  of  trial  and  affliction.  This  is  spiritual 
*'  strength.'*  It  is  the  same  strength  which  the  apostle  had  m  view 
when  he  said  (2  Cor.  iv.  16),  "  Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet 
the  jnward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day."  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
The  man  thus  endowed  is  in  a  state  of  grace  before  God ;  and  grace 
k  a  living  thing,  and  while  it  lives  must  grow — even  as  die  grain  of 
mustard  seed  must  increase  to  a  large  tree. 

It  is  in  a  time  of  trouble  that  this  progress  from  strength  to  strength 
is  most  active,  and  is  most  sensibly  discerned ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  this  which  Job  had  especially  in  view.  It  is  affliction  that, 
beyond  all  things,  gives  proof  of  godliness, — whether  it  be  true  or 
not.  That  whicn  is  untrue — ^that  which  has  no  firm  foundation — 
cannot  abide  this  test ;  but  he  whose  heart  is  well  established  in  grace, 
not  only  does  not  falPoff  in  time  of  trouble,  but  grows  and  increases 
in  grace ;  thereby  "  he  added  strength."  It  is  said  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian republic,  that  whereas»aU  other  states  were  undone  by  war,  that 
alone  grew  rich  and  was  bettered  by  it ;  and  we  may  say,  that  whereas 
all  hypocrites  and  worldly  men  are  undone  by  affliction,  true  believers 
thrive  under  it,  and  are  advantaged  by  it.  He  who  possesses,  through 
the  grace  of  tho  divine  Spirit,  the  upright  heart  and  the  clean  hands, 
grows  stronger  and  stronger.  His  inward  man  increases  as  his  out- 
ward man  decays.  It  is  said  of  the  Israelites,  that  the  more  the 
Egyptians  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew.  This 
was  in  things  temporal,  but  so  it  is  in  spiritual  things,  with  all  who 
are  Israelites  indeed.  This  was  known  of  old ;  and  it  was  from  the 
deep  conviction  of  this  truth,  that  the  ancient  saints  learned  to  rejoice 
in  tribulation  as  a  sure  means  of  spiritual  advancement.  The  a^ostleS 
rejoiced  when  they  were  threatened ;  and  although  their  shrinking 
flesh  might  for  the  moment  complain,  they  were  emboldened  by 
scourging.  It  is  said  of  the  suffering  saints,  that  "they  took  Jot/- 
fully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods;"*  and  Paul  tells  that  "many 
waxed  confident  by" — ^by  what,  think  you?  By  his  preaching? 
by  his  successes  in  high  places  ?  by  the  power  with  which  he  silenced 
the  gainsayers  ?    Nay,  but  by  "  his  bonds."! 

But  how  can  these  things  be  ?  It  is  not  natural  in  man  to  be 
strengthened  by  affliction,  but  rather  to  be  weakened.  It  is  not 
inherent  in  affliction  to  make  a  man  better,  but  to  harden  him — ^tomake 
him  worse.  It  is  therefore  not  from  any  spontaneous  quality  in  u0 
of  being  improved  by  afflictioij,  or  of  affliction  in  improving  us,  but 
from  the  fresh  anointings  of  the  Spirit,  "  that  we  are  strengthened 

#Heb.x.34.  •  fPl^i-l^ 
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with  might  in  the  inner  man," — ^from  that  only  that  "we  are 
strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  his  glorious  power,  into  all 
patience  and  long-suflFering  with  joyf ulness.  **  The  increase  of  strength 
comes  from  the  same  fountain  whence  we  had  the  first  strength* 
All  is  from  God.    * 

It  is,  therefore,  only  by  compelling  us  to  go  out  of  our  own  strength 
to  seek  the  strength  of  God,  that  even  under  affliction  we  wax  stronger 
and  stronger.  Only  so,  that  Paul  could  avouch  that  noWe  paradox, 
"When  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong ;"  and  it  was  only  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  conviction  that  his  own  str^gth  was  wholly  insufficient, 
that  he  heard  the  comfortable  words,  ^'My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee." 


THE  OLDEST  CHRISTIAN  HYMN. 

In  Paed.  Lib.  IIL  of  Clement  of  Alezandriay  is  given  (in  Greek)  the  most  ancient  hyma 
of  the  Primitiye  Cbnrch.  It  is  then  (one  htindred  and  fifty  years  after  the  appstles)  Asserted 
to  be  of  much  earlier  origin.  The  following  rersion  will  give  some  impezfeot  idea  of  its 
ipizit 

Shsphsrb  of  tender  youth  1 
Guiding,  in  love  and  truth, 
Through  devious  ways : 
Christ,  our  triumphant  King 
We  come  thy  name  to  sin^, 
And  here  our  children  bring. 
To  shout  thy  praise. 

Thou  art  our  holy  Lord  I 
The  all-subduing  Word  I 

Healer  of  stnfe ! 
Thou  didst  thyself  abase, 
That  from  sin's  deep  disgrace, 
Thou  mightest  save  our  race, 
*    And  give  us  life  I 

Thou  art  Wisdom's  High  Priest  I 
Thou  has  prepared  the  feast 

Of  holy  love : 
And  in  our  mortal  pain. 
None  6all  on  Thee  in  vain. 
Help  thou  dost  not  disdain, 

Help  from  above. 

Ever  be  thus  our  guide  I  A 

Our  Shepherd  and  our  pride. 

Oar  staff  and  song  I 
Jesus !  thou  Christ  and  God 

By  thy  perennial  word,  • 

Lead  us  where  thou  hast  trod, 

Make  our  faith  strong. 

So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  thv  praises  high, 

And  joyfully  sing. 
Infants,  and  the  glad  throng. 
Who  to  thy  church  belong, 
Unite  and  swell  the  song. 

To  Christ  our  King. 

•  Bph.  iU.  Id  fCoU  L  IL 
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THE  PASTOR'S  VISIT  AT  OUR  HOUSE. 

Thebe  are  Kttle  incidents  in  childhood,  the  remembrance  of  which 
never  dies.  Such  were  the  visits  of  the  minister  in  those  good  old  - 
times,  long  years  ago,  when  pastoral  visits  were  deemed  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  a  preacher's  duty.  We  can  yet  see  that  venerable  man, 
his  white  locks  falling  down  to  his  shoulders.  He  has  long  since 
gone  to  live  with  the  angels,  and  wear  a  crown  of  righteousness ;  but 
the  heavenly  expression  of  that  countenance,  illuminated  by  the  dis- 
tant reflection  of  that  brighter  world,  is  often  in  our  vision. 

The  moment  he  came,  every  one  felt  that  a  man  of  God  had  come. 
The  laugh  and  the  play  ceased,  and  all  were  quiet,  or  spoke  only  in 
whispers.  W®  ^^^  great  reverence  for  the  minister,  and  a  certain 
indefinable  feeling  of  awe  and  dread  at  meeting  one  that,  to  our 
.  imagination,  was  rather  more  than  human.  We  shrank  back  with  an 
instmctive  fear  for  so  holy  a  presence.  This  feeling  wad  increased 
too  by  the  recollection  of  intimations,  given  at  times  when  we  would 
rather  play  than  commit  the  catechism,  that  the  minister  might  ask 
us  "the  questions"  when  he  came.  For  in  those  days  such  things 
were  not  deemed  out  of  place,  nor  beneath  the  notice  of  him  who 
watched  for  souls.  He  was  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  seeing  the 
rising  generation  well  grounded  in  the  faith. 

But  the  time  has  arrived  that  we  must  enter  the  parlor,  and  we  do 
so,  following  mother  with  trembling  steps,  and  trying  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  his  sight.  But  the  grey-headed  man  of  God,  look- 
ing through  his  spectacles,  would  smile,  and  call  us  to  him,  and  plac- 
ing his  hand  on  our  head,  ask  our  names,  and  speak  a  few  kind  words. 
To  be  thus  noticed  by  the  minister  was  no  small  honour;  after  which,  . 
half  ashamed  that  we  had  been  afraid  of  one  so  pleasant,  we  would 
lUte  our  seat  in  a  little  chair  beside  mother.  All  would  now  be  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  for  none  were  too  forward  to  speak  to  the  minis- 
ter. After  this  pause,  he  would  ask  father  if  his  family  were  all 
pitsent.  Being  answered  in  the  a£Srmative,  and  the  stand  and  Bible 
being  placed  beside  him,  he  would  read  a  few  verses,  make  some  plain 
remarks,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  close  with  prayer,  solemn, 
earnest,  and  suited  to  the  case  of  each  present,  from  grandfather 
down  to  little  Mary.  When  he  rose  to  leave,  he  would  take  us  each 
by  the  hand,  and  with  his  farewell  mingle  a  few  words  of  counsel  or 
encouragement.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  us  "  little  folks;"  but 
when  he  came  to  grandfather  he  spoke  as  if  they  might  not  meet 
i^ain,  ere  they  entered  that  better  world  where  there  was  neither 
age,  nor  infirmity,  nor  sin. 
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We  can  never  forget  those  risits.  We  then  saw,  not  the  statelj, 
dignified  leader  of  3ie  host,  but  the  kind,  social,  Christian  visitor.. 
We  have  often  thought  sinoe  those  days,  that  ministers,  ^ho  no  longer 
continue  those  good  old  fashioned  visits,  are  neglecting  what  can  give 
them  the  most  effectual  influence  over  the  affection^  of  their  people, 
especially  the  younger  portion  of  them.  J.  A. 


A  MOTHER'S  CONSOLATION. 

I  ha'e  a  blithesome  laddie  left, 

Wi'  lint  locks,  touch'd  wi'  gold ; 
But  a  gentler  and  a  bonnier  ane 

Lies  deep  beneath  the  mould.  ^ 

I  ha'e  a  winsome  lassie  still, 

Wi'  een  o'  twilight  blue ; 
But  a  fairer  ane  lies  happit  up, 
.    Where  gowans  glint  wi'  dew. 

The  limng  seek  for  chance  and  change, 

And  fi^e  the  |iamestead  flee  ; 
A  loTCsome  word  and  a  sonsie  smile 

Can  win  their  hearts  frae  me. 

But  I  ha'e  sweet  companions  yet, 

I  canna  change  or  tine —     • 
The  bonnie  bairns  whom  Love  and  Deaih 

Ha'e  made  for  ever  mine  I 

And  gin  my  soul  can  upwards  win, 

To  tread  heayen's  gowden  floor, 
I  ha'e  twa  smiling  aneels  there. 

To  greet  me  at  the  door.  [Hog^i  Instructor. 


THE  KITCHEN. 


In  that  hospitable  old  England,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
now  except  in  the  story-books  and  antiquarian  chests,  there  was  in 
all  great  houses  an  apartment  called  the  Servants'  Hall.  Here,  in 
a  vaulted,  paved  and  wainscoted  room,  the  domestics  spent'much  of 
their  time.  People  of  smaller  estate  had  a  kitchen  of  ample  size, 
with  mighty  hearth,  active  smoke-jack,  and  literal  chimney-corner. 
The  plainer  sort  dwelt  with  their  servants  in  that  snug  and  cozy 
place,  which  was  parlour,  sitting-room,  and  kitchen,  all  in  one. 

American  usages  have  varied  from  this ;  partly  from  the  different 
necessities  of  a  new  country  and  their  population,  and  partly  from 
the  early  introduction  in  some  States  of  African  bondmen.  Yet,  in 
every  condition  above  the  poorest,  we  find  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  which  is  recognised  in  Scriptifre  and  sanctified  by  grace. 
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The  danger  at  present  is,  that  in  trying  to  promote  a  chimerical  and 
uncommanded  equality,  we  shall  not  only  get  rid  of  the  terms  Mas- 
ter and  Servant,  by  casting  shame  on  them,  but  so  separate  the 
householder  from  his  domestics  as  to  nullify  that  commandment  which 
requires  superiors  **to  love,  pray  for,  and  bless  their  inferiors;  to  in- 
struct, counsel  and  admonish  them," 

The  tenure  of  hired  service  is  becoming  proverbially  short.  ,  The 
religion  of  the  master  is  often  diiferent  from  that  of  the 'servant.  In 
certain  cases,  even  where  family-worship  is  maintained,  there  is  no 
invitation  to  domestics.  The  stream  of  gracious  influence  from  the 
parlour  dries  up,  so  as  never  to  reach  the  kitchen.  No  responsibility 
IS  acknowledged,  in  regard  to  those  who  labour  in  the  house ;  no  in- 
quiries are  made  as  to  their  knowledge,  fiitith,  devotion,  or  proficiency 
in  divine  things.  Elderly  persons  remember  a  state  of  things  which 
was  very  diflFerent.  It  might  be  undesirable,  even  if  it  were  in  our 
power,  to  restore  a  condition  which  belonged  to  an  obsolete  period, 
but  no  change  in  society  can  abolish  its  fundamental  duties.  Master 
and  Servant  are  still  related  to  one  another,  in  the  Christian  state, 
and  in  the  eye  of  God.  If  former  methods  have  become  impractica- 
ble, new  methods  must  be  devised*  Unless  we  relinquish  the  divine 
institution  of  the  household,  and  rush  into  wild  but  consistent  social- 
ism, we  must  own  a  religious  obligation  to  every  soul  within  the 
domestic  walls.  It  is  a  serious  and  tender  inquiry  for  every  godly 
head  of  a  family  what  that  obligation  implies. 

None  but  a  visionary  will  deny,  that  in  the  transition-state  of  Ame- 
rican society  this  subject  is  beset  with  great  difficulties.  One  arises 
from  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  connection ;  another  from  the  unreason- 
able and  wicked  contempt  thrown  on  the  name  and  state  of  servants ; 
and  a  third  from  the  great  number  of  foreign  papists  who  are  em- 
ployed as  domestics.  But  Christian  invention,  urged  by  the  love  of 
souls,  will  adjust  a  new  system  of  domestic  means,  conformable  to 
the  admitted  lessons  of  the  New  Testament,  and  tending  to  carry  a 
holy  influence  to  the  utmost  ramifications  of  the  family.  Nothing, 
however,  will  be  done,  until  believing  masters  begin  to  ask  what  God 
would  have  them  to  do  for  the  salvation  of  their  servants. 

Let  me  examine  myself  on  these  points.  1.  How  many  servants 
do  I  employ  ?  2.  What  is  the  religious  profession  of  each  ?  3.  Are 
they  freed  from  all  unnecessary  labour  on  the  Lord's  day  ?  4.  Are 
facilities  afibrded  for  their  attendance  on  divine  service  ?  5.  Have  I 
endeavoured  to  secure  their  presence  at  family-worship  ?  6.  How 
do  they  spend  their  Sabbaths  f  7.  Are  they  able  to  read  ?  8.  \\''hat 
means  have  I  used  to  teach  any  who  have  been  unable  to  read  ?  9.  Is 
each  supplied  with  a  bible  ?  10.  What  endeavours  have  I  made  to 
bring  them  all  into  some  Bible-class  or  Sabbath-school  ?  11-  What 
advice  has  been  given  them,  as  to  a  stated  place  of  worship? 
12.  What  facilities  have  I  afibrded  towards  their  receiving  couDsel 
from  their  respective  pastors  ?  13.  How  many  of  my  servants  have 
ever  been  catechized  i  14.  What  religious  aamonition  has  each  of 
them  received  ?  15.  Are  they  furnished  with  any  religious  books^  tracts^ 
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and  journals?  16.  If  my  gervant  should  leave  me  to-day,  what 
spiritual  advantage  will  he  or  sheAave  derived  from  residence  in  a 
Christian  bouse  ? 

A  respected  friend  lately  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  set  up  in 
his  kitchen  a  Servant's  Library,  which  might  redeem  many  a  stupid 
Sunday,  and  with  God^s  blessing  save  some  souls.  Pram  the  cata-  ' 
logue  of  our  Board  such  a  collection  might  be  easily  formed.  The 
tiSught  is  a  happy  one,  and.  I  close  my  little  article  with  it,  as  by 
far  the  most  important  thing  I  had  to  say.  C.  Q. 


^istoriral  anh  ^iograptiifal. 


LATELY  DISCOVEKED  LETT!ERS  OF  FEANCIS  MAKEMIE. 

Through  the  antiquarian  researches  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Webster , 
of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,. we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  two 
interesting  letters  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Francis  Makemie, 
known  as  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  These  letters  were  addressed  to  Increase  Mather,  of 
Boston,.  "cZarwm  et  venerahiU  nomen^'  and  were  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Presbyterians  by  the  examinations  of  Mr.  Webster,  in 
the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  They  throw 
some  light  upon  our  church  history,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  appreciate  the  rays  of  antiquity. 

Elizabeth  River,  Va.,  22d  July,  1684. 
Beverendcmddear  Brother, — ^I  wrote  to  you,  though  unacquainted,  by  Mr.  Lamb 
from  North  Carolina,  of  my  designs  for  Ashley  nver,  South  Carolina,  which  I 
was  forward  in  attempting,  that  I  engaged  in  a  voyage  and  went  to  sea  in 
the  month  of  May ;  but  Goa  in  his  providence  saw  fit  I  should  not  see  it  at  the 
time,  for  we  were  tossed  upon  the  coast  by  contrary  winds,  and  to  the  north  as 
far  as  Delaware  bay,  so  that,  falling  short  in  our  provisions,  we  were  necessi- 
tated, after  several  essays  to  the  South,  to  Virginia ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
Colonel  Anthony  Lawson,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Lynnhaven,  in 
lower  Korfolk  County,  (who  had  a  dissenting  minister  from  Ireland,  until  the 
Xord  was  pleased  to  remove  him  by  death  in  August  last ;  among  whom  I  preached 
before  I  went  to  the  South,  in  coming  from  Maryland  a^inst  their  earnest  im- 
portonity,)  coming  so  pertinently  in  the  place  of  our  landmg  for  water,  prevailed 
with  me  to  stay  this  season,  which  the  more  easily  overcame  me,  considering  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  little  encouragement  from  Carolina  from  the  sure  in- 
formation I  have  had.  But  for  the  satismotion  of  my  friends  in  Ireland,  whom 
I  design  to  be  very  cautious  in  inviting  to  any  place  in  America  I  have  yet  seen, 
I  have  sent  one  of  our  number  to  acquaint  me  further  concerning  the  place.  I 
am  here  assured  of  liberty  and  other  enbouragements,  resolving  to  submit  my- 
self  to  the  soverign  providence  of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  so  unexpectedly 
to  drive  me  back  to  this  poor  desolate  people,  among  whom  I  design  to  continue 
till  God  in  his  providence  determines  otherwise  conoerning  me. 

Vol.  IL— m  6  28 
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I  have  presamed  a  second  before  I  can  hear  how  acceptable  xnj  first  has  been. 
I  hope  this  will  prevent  your  writin^to  Ashley  river,  and  determine  vour  reso- 
lution to  direct  yotir  letters  to  Col.  Anthony  Lawson,  at  the  eastern  branch  of 
Elizabeth  river.  I  expect  if  you  have  an  opportunily  of  writing  to  Mr.  John 
Hart,*  }rou  will  acquaint  him  concerning  me,  which  with  your  prayers  will 
oblige  him  who  is  your  dear  and  affectionate  Brother  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  FRANCIS  MAKEMIE. 

Elizabeth  River,  28th  Jult,  1685. 
Honoured  Sir, — ^Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Hallet  with  three  books,  and  am  not 
a  little  concerned  that  those  sent  to  Ashley  river  were  miscarried,  for  which  I 
hope  it  will  give  no  offence  to  declare  my  willingness  to  satisfy,  for  there  is  no 
reason  they  should  be  lost  to  you,  and  far  less  that  the  gift  should  be  *  *  *t 
for  which  I  own  myself  your  debtor,  and  assure  yourself  if  you  have  any 
friend  in  Virginia  to  find  me  ready  to  receive  your  commands.  I  have  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wardrope,  ahd  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  the  safe  conveyance 
thereof  unto  his  hands.  I  have  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barret,  a  minister 
who  lived  in  South  Carolina,  who,  when  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashley  river,  was 
to  take  shipping  for  New  England.  So  that  I  conclude  that  he  is  with  you. 
But  if  there  be  no  such  man  in  the  country,  let  my  letter  be  returned. 
I  am  yours  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

FRANCIS  MAKEMIE. 

These  letters  incidently  prove,  or  illustrate,  the  following  positions, 

1.  They  assist  in  fixing  the  date  of  Francis  Makemie's  arrival  in 
America.  Hitherto  the  records  of  Accomac  County,  Va.,  furnished 
evidence  of  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  was  certainly  known  to 
be  in  America.  A  record  in  the  Accomac  County  court  shows  that 
he  was  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Va.  in  1690.  It  was  surmised  that 
he  was  in  the  country  before,  but  how  long  before  was  left  wholly  to 
conjecture.  Mr.  Reed,  in  his  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireiknd,  informs  us  that  Mr,  Makemie  was  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ramelton,  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  that  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Lagan  as  a  candidate  in  1680 ;  and  that  he  was  licensed 
in  1681.  The  Presbyterial  minutes  being  deficient  for  several 
years,  the  precise  time  of  his  ordination  is  unknown.  In  December, 
1680,  the  records  state  that  Col.  Stevens,  from  Maryland,  "  near  Vir- 
ginia," made  application  for  a  minister  to  settle  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  probability  is  that  Francis  Makemie  came  to  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  Maryland  in  1682.  His  letter  of  1684  shows  that  he 
had  been  in  the  country  some  time,  and  had  obtained  considerable 
knowledge  of  it,  as  well  as  performed  considerable  ministerial  work. 

2.  These  letters  show  that  Presbyterian  ministers  had  preceded 
Francis  Makemie  in  evangelical  labours  in  this  country,  or  at  least 
were  contemporaneous  with  him.  "  A  dissenting  minister,  from  Ire- 
land,*' was  labouring  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1783 ;  and  another  minis- 
ter '  on  Ashley  river,  near  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  the  former  of  whom 
was  certainly  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  all  probability  preceded  Ma- 
kemie. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  letters  afibrd  evidence  of  Makemie's 
missionary  spirit.  He  laboured  in  1683  on  Elizabeth  river,  before  he 
"  went  to  the  south."  The  "south"  was  doubtless  in  North  Carolina, 
from  whence  he  first  wrote  to  Increase  Mather,  by  "  Mr.  Lamb  from 
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Uorth  Carolina."    After  labouring  for  a  time  in  N.  C,  he  returned 
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X  In  this  year  Gilbert  Tennent  received  the  degree  of  A.  IL  from  Yale  College^  being  thd 
fiiird  penon  on  whom  that  honow  was  conferred. 
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North  Carolina."  After  labouring  for  a  time  in  N.  C,  he  returned 
to  Elizabeth  river,  near  Norfolk ;  %nd  thence  set  sail  for  Ashley  river, 
but  was  driven  back  by  a  storm.  His  great  aim  seems  to  have  been 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  destitute,  and  to  search  out  localities  to 
which  he  could  invite  ministers  from  Ireland.  There  is  internal  evi- 
dence that,  with  all  his  zeal,  he  was  a  prudent  man. 

4.  The  letters  also  show  the  friendly  intercourse  which  existed 
between  Makemie  and  the  New  England  brethren.  [Would  that  those 
"three  books,"  the  gift  of  Increase  Mather  to  Francis  Makemie, 
could  be  procured  for  the  library  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  So- 
ciety I]  The  early  friendly  intercourse  with  New  England  was  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was  the  means  of 
bringing  into  our  communion  some  of  our  best  and  most  useful  min- 
isters :  and  although  in  these  latter  days  we  have  suffered  some  losses 
in  several  ways,  we  trust  that  there  will  ever  be  a  true  and  fraternal 
feeling  and  correspondence  kept  up  with  our  old  evangelical  allies, 
and  especially  with  that  portion  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platforms. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  Francis  Makemie  hereafter. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  GILBERT  TENNENT. 

Gilbert  Tennent  was  a  "mighty  man  of  valor'*  in  the  army  of 
the  living  God.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  a  critical  period  of  its  history,  and  has  left  an  influence  which  has 
come  down  with  power  to  the  present  generation. 

He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
February  5th,  1702.*  His  fother  was  the  celebrated  Wm.  Tennent, 
the  founder  of  the  "Log  College"  at  Neshaminy;  a  man  of  like 
precious  faith  and  memory.  Gilbert,  the  oldest  son,  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  when  his  father  emigrated  to  this  country ;  and 
the  tradition  is,  that  his  first  religious  impressions  were  received  on 
the  voyage.f  He  pursued  his  classical  studies  under  the  direction  of 
his  father,  before  the  Log  College  was  founded.  He  at  first  thought 
of  engaging  in  the  medical  profession,  but  experiencing  new  and 
comforting  views  of  God's  grace  toward  him,  "he  resolved  to  devotfe 
his  life  in  preaching  salvation  to  his  fellow  men.  In  May,  1725, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia.!   B^  commenced  his  labours  as  a  minister  at  New  Castle,  Del.; 

*  Id  the  first  rolsaie  of  the  Presbjteiian  Magarine,  p.  529,  it  wu  stated,  on  the  aathority 
of  the  maooscript  referred  to,  that  he  was  bom  in  1705,  and  was  about  eleven  jears  old  when 
h$  trrired  in  this  conntiy.  T^at  date  is  incorrect  la  the  **  Log  College''  the  date  is  April, 
1703 ;  bat  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  says — Nonis  Feb.  MDCCIL  Dr.  Qreen,  in  his  sketch 
ia  the  old  Assembly's  Magazine,  says  1703.    There  is  some  doubt. 

t  This  receives  some  corroboration  from  Dr.  Finley's  remark  in  his  funeral  sermon :  "  He 
l>eg&ii  to  be  seriously  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  when  he  was  about  the  age  of 
foarteen." 

X  In  this  year  Gilbert  Tennent  received  the  degree  of  A.  IL  firom  Yale  CoUege,  being  thd 
fiurd  person  on  whom  that  honow  was  conferred. 
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but  leaving  somewhat  abruptiy,  he  incmred  the  censnre  of  the  Synod.* 
He  was  ordained  by  t^o  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  autumn 
of  1726,  and  entered  upon  his  pastorate  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  Brunswick,  to  which  he  had  been  called  the  preceding  year. 
After  a  laborious  and  successful  ministry  of  seventeen  years,  he  re- 
moved in  1743  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  remained  pastor  until  his 
death,  in  1764. 

In  giving  our  impressions  of  the  character  and  services  of  Gilbert 
Tennent,  we  shall  arrange  what  we  have  to  say  under  several  heads. 

I.  The  agency  of  Gilbert  Tennent  in  pro7noii7%g  the  revival  of  re- 
lyion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  very  influential.  At  the  time 
he  entered  public  life  religion  seems  to  have  been  at  a  low. ebb,  some- 
thing like  the  "  Moderatism'*  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  prevailing  in 
various  parts  of  our  Zion,  Too  many  of  the  ministers,  who  came  over 
to  America,  entertained  low  views  of  evangelical  activity.  The 
alumni  of  the  Log  College,  on  the  other  hand,  were  trained  to  earnest- 
ness in  the  ministry,  and  united  to  old-fashioned  orthodoxy  the 
power  of  spiritual  religion.  A  number  of  churches  were  refreshed 
under  the  ministry  of  these  men  before  Whitefield  visited  this  country. 
In  1739  Whitefield  makes  this  record  of  his  first  visit  to  Gilbert 
Tennent : 

^  God,  I  find,  has  been  pleased  greatly  to  bless  his  labours.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  now  the  burning  and  shmin^  lights  of  this  part  of  America.  He 
recounted  to  me  many  remarkable  effusions  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  which  have 
been  sent  down  among  them.  And  one  may  judge  of  their  being  true  and  faith- 
ful soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  are  every  where  spoken  evil  of  by 
natural  men.    The  devil  and  carnal  ministers  rage  horribly  agEiinst  them." 

In  New  York  Whitefield  heard  Mr.  Tennent  preach,  and  re- 
marks in  his  Journal,  "  Never  before  heard  I  9uch  a  searching  ser- 
\mon.^'  On  Mr.  Whitefield's  return  from  Boston,  where  his  preach- 
ing had  been  attended  with  gracious  influences,  he  persuaded  Gilbert 
Tennent,  much  against  his  wUl,  to  follow  in  his  path.  Whitefield  wrote 
to  Governor  Belcher,  at  Boston :  "  This  week  Mr  Tennent  proposes 
to  set  out  for  Boston  to  blow  up  the  divine  flame  recently  kindled 
there.  I  recommend  him  to  your  Excellency  as  a  solid,  judicious,  and 
excellent  preacher,  ffe  will  be  ready  to  preach  daily.''  He  arrived 
in  Boston  just  before  Christmas,  1740,  and  preached  his  first  sermon 
On  the  righteousness  of*  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  During  the  period 
of  more  tnan  two  months,  in  which  he  remained  in  Boston,  the  most 
extraordinary  results  followed  his  ministry,  greatly  exoeeding  those  of 
Whitefield*8.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  author  of  the  Christian  History, 
gives  the  following  account : 

**  By  his  arousing  and  scriptural  preaching,  deep  and  pungent  convictions 
were  wrought  in  the  minds  of  many  hundreds  of  persons  in  that  town ;  and  the 
same  eifoct  was  produced  in  several  scores  in  the  neighbouring  congregations. 
And  now  was  such  a  time  as  we  never  knew.  The  Ifev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  wont 
to  say,  that  more  came  to  him  in  one  week,  in  deep  concern,  than  in  the  whole 
twenty-four  years  of  his  preceding  ministry.     I  can  say  also  the  same,  as  to  the 
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munbeni  who  repaired  to  me.^'    *'Bj  a  letter  of  Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  eran- 

gelical  ministers  of  Boston,  to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  it  appears  he  had  had  about 
six  hundred  (Merent  persons  to  visit  him  on  Uie  concerns  of  their  souls,  in  three 
month's  time.  And  Mr.  Webb,  another  of  the  pious  Boston  ministers,  informs 
me  he  has  had,  in  the  same  spaee,  above  a  thousand." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Tennent's  own  account  of  this  visit,  which  is 
found  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Whitefield: 

"  Vert  dear  brothek, — ^In  my  return  home,  I  have  been  preaching  daily ; 
ordinarily  three  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener :  and  through  pure  grace  I 
have  met  with  bucocss  much  exceeding  my  expectations.  In  the  town  of  Boston 
there  were'  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  as  some  h^ve  judged,  under  soul- 
concern.  When  I  left  the  plaee,  many  children  were  deeply  affected  about  their 
Bouls,  and  several  had  received  consofation.  Some  aged  persons  in  church  com- 
munion, and  some  open  opposers  were  convinced.  Divers  of  young  and  middle 
aged  were  converted,  and  several  negroes.  The  concern  was  rather  more  general 
at  Charlestown.  Multitudes  were  awakened,  and  several  had  received  great  con- 
solation ;  especially  among  the  young  people,  children,  and  negroes.  In  Cam- 
bridge, also,  in  the  town  and  in  the  coUege,  the  shaking  among  the  dry  bones  vrae 
^neral,  and  several  of  the  students  have  received  consolation."  [He  then  pro- 
oeeds  to  name  more  than  tujerUy  tovms  to  which  the  revival  had  extended^  and 
in  most  of  which  he  had  preached  on  l^is  return  home.]  '*  In  New  Haven,'' 
sa^ B  he,  "  the  concern  was  general,  both  in  the  ooUege  and  in  the  town.  About 
thirty  students  *  came  on  foot  ten  miles  to  hear  the  word  of  Ood.  And  at 
Milford  the  concern  was  general.  I  believe,  by  a  moderate  calculation,  divers 
thousands  have  been  atoakeried.  GHory  to  God  on  high  1  I  thank  you,  sir,  that 
you  did  excite  me  to  this  journey." 

Mr.  Tennent's  success,  great  as  it  was  in  Boston,t  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  section  of  country.  He  preached,  as  extensively  as  cir- 
cumstances allowed,  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  church ;  and  tho 
revival  extended  from  New  England  to  Georgia.  Dr.  Alexander,  in 
his  history  of  the  Log  College,  says : — "As  Mr.  Whitefield  was  doubt- 
less honoured  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  more  souls  than 
any  other  preacher  of  his  age,  or  perhaps  of  any  age  since  the  apostle 
Pad,  so  Mr.  Tennent,  among  orthodox  preachers,  undoubtedly  deserves 
to  be  placed  next  to  him,  both  in  the  abundance  of  his  labours  and  the 
wonderful  success  which  attended  his  ministry." J  Dr.  Alexander 
further  observes,  in  another  place :  "  We,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
are  more  indebted  to  the  men  of  the  Itqg  College  for  our  evangelical 
views,  and  for  our  revivals  of  religion,  than  We  are  aware  of.  By  their 
exertions,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  preaching,  a  new  spirit 
was  infused  into  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  their  views  and  sen* 
laments  respecting  evangelical  religion  have  prevailed  more  and  more, 
until  at  last  opposition  to  genuine  revivals  of  religion  is  almost  un- 
known in  our  Church."§ 

*  Br.  Bproat,  Mr.  Tennent's  niecessor  in  the  Seoond  Church  of  Philadelphia,  dates  his  oon- 
Tenion  from  this  period. 

t  The  Rer.  Dr.  Cutler,  Church  Misaioiiary  at  Boeton,  makes  a  hunentatloii  po  the  Voier*- 
ble  Society,  that  "  Gilbert  Tennent  afflicted  us  more  than  the  most  mtense  cold  and  snow. 
[The  winter  was  very  cold,  Long  Island  Sound  being  frosen  over.]  Though  he  was  vulgar, 
rude  and  boisterous,  yet  tender  and  delicate  persons  were  not  deterred  from  bearing  bim  at 
every  opportunity.  The  ill  effects  of  Whitefield's  visit  might  have  worn  off,  if  his  followers 
eould  have  been  preserved  from  writhig,  but  they  carried  on  his  design  wibh  too  great 

eess." 
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n.  Gilbert  Tennent's  name  stands  connected  with  the  schism  in  the 
Church,  which  commenced  in  1741,  and  ako  with  the  pacification  of 
1758,  which  resulted  in  her  highest  good.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into 
details  on  this  subject.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  schism  were  a 
distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Side,  of  the  Log  College  as  an  instru- 
ment of  ministerial  education,  and  an  injunction  of  the  S^od  that  no 
Presbytery  should  receive  a  candidate  without  his  undergoing  a  Synodi- 
cal  examination ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intrusion  of  the  Log 
College  or  Eevival  men  into  other  congregations,  and  their  harsh 
denunciation  of  the  other  party  on  the  subject  of  loose  views  of 
practical  religion,  and  of  want  oi  care  in  licensing  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  contest  waxed  sharp.  Both  sides  were  undoubtedly 
to  be  blamed.  Inasmuch  as  no  doctrinal  differences  existed,  it  only 
took  time  to  heal  the  division.  The  parties  came  together  in  1758, 
Gilbert  Tennent  being  prominent  in  the  pacification  ;  and  as  a  token 
of  good  will  towards  him,  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

During  the  division,  the  Revival,  or  Tennent  party,  increased  rapidly. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  schism,  or  rather  at  its  full  consummation  in 
1745,  the  t>vo  parties  stood  twenty-two  to  twenty-one ;  but  at  the  union 
of  the  Synods,  the  Old  Side  numbered  only  twenty-two,  or  the  same 
number  as  at  the  division,  whilst  the  Tennent  p£u*ty  had  increased  to 
seventy-two.  Thus  did  the  Providence  of  God  set  its  seal  upon  ani- 
mated orthodoxy.     • 

III.  Gilbert  Tennent  had  an  important  influence  in  establishing  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  promoting  its  best  interests.  He  had 
always  been  the  friend  of  education,  both  from  principle  and  policy, 
and  was  zealous  for  the  right  training  of  the  young.  His  father's  "  Log 
OoUege'*  had  done  a  great  work,  but  its  founder  being  now  infirm 
through  years,  and  the  demands  of  the  country  having  multiplied,  a  new 
institution  in  a  better  location  was  naturally  thought  of.  William  Ten- 
nent, Sen.,  died  in  Mav,  1746,  and  by  an  interesting  coincidence  of 
true  Christian  succession,  the  new  institution,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  College  of  New  Jersey,"  was  chartered  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  The  friends  of  the  Log  College  were  the  Originators  of  the 
new  one.  Gilbert  Tennent  was  one  of  the  original  trustees.  He 
objected  to  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  first  charter,  which  were  not 
generally  satisfactory;  and  he  was  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  charter 
finally  obtained.*  He  was,  however,  a  warm  and  devoted  friend  of, 
the  institution  from  the  beginning.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  funds,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Davies  were  appointed  in 
1753  by  the  trustees  and  by  the  Synod  jointly,  to  visit  Great  Britain 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  aid.  The  result  of  this  agency  was  the 
collection  of  about  $12,000  from  the  churches  in  Scotland,  besides 
liberal  sums  from  friends  in  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Tennent  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  college,  and  greatly  assisted  in  advancing  its 

*  One  of  the  difficulties  was,  that  GoTernor  Belcher  insisted  that  the  Governor  and  four  of 
his  Mnjepty'p  Council  for  the  prorince  should  always  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Tmstees. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Erskine,  in  1749,  says  that  "  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  in  par- 
ticular "  objected  to  any  connection  with  the  Stat«.  The  Governor  alone  wa4  finally  allowed 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 
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prosperity^  notwithstanding  his  earlj  disaffection,  connected  with  the 
charter. 

IV.  Gilbert  Tennent,  as  a  pastor,  was  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God,  in  founding  two  of  the  most  influential  and  important  churches 
in  our  communionj  besides  setting  other  ehterprizes  in  train.  He  went 
to  New  Brunswick  in  1725  or  1726,  and  was  installed  pastor  in  the 
autumn,  1726.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  Dutch  minister  who 
had  settled  there  about  1720,  took  die  youns  preacher  by  the  hand 
and  kindly  aided  him.  For  a  year  and  a  half  his  ministry,  however, 
seemed  barren.  It  was  during  an  attack  of  sickness  that  his  mind  be- 
came more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  the  excellence  and  reality 
of  spiritual  things ;  and  on  his  recovery  he  commenced  searching  exam- 
inations of  the  professors  of  religion,  and  gave  earnest  exhortations 
to  the  impenitent.  His  ministiy  was  an  effective  one.  Althongh  he 
says  "there  was  not  any  great  ingathering  of  souls  at  any  one  time, 
yet  through  the  divine  mercy  there  were  frequently  gleanings  of  a 
few  here  and  there,  which  in  the  whole  were  a  considerable  number." 
"Frequently,  at  sacramental  seasons  in  New  Brunswick,  there  have 
been  signal  displays  of  the  divine  power  and  presence."  Dr.  Finleg^ 
President  of  the  College,  affirms  "that  the  seals  of  his  ministry  in 
New  Brunswick  and  parts  adjacent,  where  he  first  exercised  his  minis- 
try, were  numerous. 

.  InMay,  1743,  Mr.  Tennent  was  called  to  Hiiladelphia  to  take  charge 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  just  organized,  and  composed 
principally  of  converts  under  Whitefield's  preaching.  This  was  a  great 
move  for  the  Revival  party.  The  division  in  the  Synod  had  com- 
menced at  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  only  two  years  before  ;  and 
although  ejected  from  that  body,  their  great  leader  was  now  placed 
over  a  large  church  in  the  very  city  where  his  opponents  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  ascendant.  The  church  numbered  at  the  beginning  140 
members.  The  house  of  worship  was  built  almost  exclusively  by  Mr. 
Tennent's  labours  in  securing  funds.  When  consulting  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  the  philosopher  aavised 
^  him  to  apply  to  every  body,  which  he  accordingly  did.  The  result 
was  complete  success.  Mr.  Tennent's  preaching,  however,  was  not  as 
much  blessed  after  he  came  to  Philadelphia  as  before—^  change  as- 
cribed in  part  to  the  practice  of  writing  his  discourses  after  this  period. 
But  his  ministry  was  not  without  seals ;  and  his  church  was  increased 
and  edified  in  the  faith.  Few  ministers  have,  on  the  whole,  left  more 
endnrins  memorials  of  a  useful  ministerial  career. 

V.  The  writings  of  Gilbert  Tennent  were  numerous.*  They  indi- 
cate the  thorough  theologian  and  skilful  casuist.  Dr;  Alexander  says : 
"Throughout  the  whole  the  doctrines  inculcated  are  rigidly  orthodox, 
according  to  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  his  didactic  discourses 
he  shows  himself  not  only  a  profound  thinker,  but  a  well  read  theo- 
logian ;  and  often  quotes  the  standard  Latin  writers  of  svstematic 
theology,  as  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  read  them.  While  he 
manifests  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  importance  of  experimental  religion  and  practical  godli- 

«  A  list  iDa7  be  seen  in  Dr.  Alszander'B  **Log  College,"  pp  65-6. 
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ness."  Elegance  of  style  did  not  belcfng  to  him.  As  he  was  a  "  son 
of  thunder '  in  his  preaching,  so  he  was  straight-forward  and  unpre- 
tending in  his  writings.  If  not  always  smooth  in  his  expressions,  he 
was  generally  clear  in  his  thoughts.  He  published  mucn,  especially 
considering  the  period  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  it  is  truly  surprising  that 
there  has  been  no  republication  of  any  of  his  writings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  present  generation: 

VI.  A  few  general  remarks  of  a  personal  nature  will  complete  this- 
imperfect  sketch.  Mr.  Tennent  was  above  the  common  stature ;  of 
a  prepossessing  personal  appearance,  with  a  voice  clear  and  com- 
manding. An  undisguised  and  open  honesty  and  sincerity  marked 
his  manly  face ;  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and  impressive, 
and  his  presence  filled  his  hearers  with  awe.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
firmness  of  purpose;  endowed  with  an  energy  that  called  out  his 
whole  soul  in  whatever  he  undertook ;  abundant  in  labours ;  impul- 
sive perhaps  in  disposition,  but  magnanimous ;  bom  to  lead  rather 
than  to  follow ;  and  greatest  in  times  of  emergency  and  public  ex- 
citement. He  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  deeply  cortversant 
with  the  inward  experiences  of  spiritual  religion.  In  social  qualities, 
he  was  affable  and  condescending  among  his  friends,  although  to 
strangers  his  grave  and  dignified  demeanor  indicated  reserve.  He 
was  a  man  of  true  public  spirit,  and  his  influence  was  great  with  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white.  One  of  his  cotemporaries  in 
Philadelphia  happily  said  respecting  his  declining  years  and  death : 
"There  was  a  dignity  and  grandeur  in  his  old  age.  Wisdom  bloomed 
upon  his  silver  locks ;  and  while  the  cold  hand  of  time  snowed  upon 
his  locks,  his  heart  glowed  with  redoubled  love  for  the  church.  .  .  . 
Nor  more  dreadful  to  the  man  of  ease  in  his  possessions  is  the  approach 
of  the  king  of  terrors,  than  he  was  welcome  to  this  eminent  servant 
of  God.  jEvery  symptom  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  instead  of 
filling  his  soul  with  alarms,  rather  filled  him  with  comfort,  and  made- 
him  impatiently  long  for  the  kind  stroke  that  should  dismiss  his  soul. 
After  having  borne  a  long  and  tedious  illne^  with  the  most  invinci- 
ble fortitude  and  resignation,  the  friendly  messenger  at  last  came 
with  the.  joyful  summons.  .  .  .  And  with  full  confidence  in  the  merits 
and  atonement  of  his  dear  Redeemer,  he  gently  fell  asleep.**  Dr. 
Finley,  in  speaking  of  his  death,  remarks :  "  He  said  his  assurance 
of  salvation  was  built  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  was  more  firm  thin 
the  sun  and  moon." 

Mr.  Tennent  was  married  three  times,  but  had  no  children  except 
by  his  last  wife.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Cornelia  Clarksony 
widow  of  a  merchant  in  New  York.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Sarah 
Spafford,  widow  of  Mr.  Spafford,  of  New  Jersey,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  Of  these,  his  son  Gilbert  was  lost  at  sea,  and  one  of 
the  daughters  died ;  the  other  daughter,  Cornelia,  married  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith,  of  Southampton,  L.  I.,  who  was  a  successful  physician  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Mrs.  Smith  had  two  children,  of  whom  one  survives.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tennent  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  the  last  of  a  noble  lineage.'*' 

•  We  nre  indebted  to  Misfl  Smith,  for  tbe  use  of  the  portrait  from  which  the  engraring  in 
the  Maga&ine  was  made.    The  original  portnut,  taken  at  .the  request  >of  Mrs.  Yates,  wife  of 
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The  fbllawing  is  the  inscriptian,  placed  on  the  mqnumental  stone, 
which  was  in  the  broad  aisle  of  the  old  Arch  Street  Presbyterian 
Ckrch,  in  which  Mr.  Tennent  laboured  as  pastor  :*  / 

Hoc  sab  Marmore  condimtur  Reliquias 

GILBERTI  TENNENT, 

Higus  EcclesiaB  Paetoris  primi, 

Ciija8  maxime  opera, 

-^des  haeoce, 

Deo  sacra, 

Ad  snmmum  perducta  fuii 

Patre  Gulielmo  Tennent  oriundos, 

ArmachoB  Hibemorum  natus, 

Nonis  Feb.  MDCCII. 

Novae  Bmn'evicsB  Pastor  electus, 

MDCCXXV, 
Indidem  Philadelphiam  evocatos, 

MDCCXLIII, 

Obiit  X  KaL  Feb.  MDCCLXIT, 

Annum  agens  LXII. 

Yir  fait  prudens,  consoltus,  yenerabilis, 

Monbus  et  Pietate  spectabilis, 

Conjaz,  Frater,  Pater,  et  Amicus, 

Inter  prsBstantissimos : 

Verse  Religionis  Propugnator, 

Acerrimus,  dootus,  fidelis,  secundus, 

Et  denique, 

Christianas  sine  fuco  extitit. 

Hoc  Elogio  decorandum^ 

Curarunt  Ecclesisa  G»tus» 

Sui  quondam  Auditores. 

The  following  is  a  transloHon  of  the  inscription: 

Under  tbis  marble  are  buried  the  remains  of  Gilbert  Tennent,  first  Pastor 
of  this  Church ;  by  whose  agency  chiefly,  this  building,  sacred  to  God,  was 
erected.  The  son  of  William  Tennent ;  bom  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  on  February 
5th,  1702 ;  elected  Pastor  at  New  Brunswidc,  in  1725  ;  thence  called  to  Phila- 
«  delphia,  in  1743 ;  he  died  on  January  23dn^764,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  prudent,  experienced,  venerable  man ;  in  manners  and  piety  eminent ; 
as  a  Husband,  Brother,  Father  and  Friend,  among  the  most  excellent :  a  bold, 
learned,  faithful,  successful  Defender  of  true  religion ;  and  finally,  a  Christian 
without  guile.  The  congregation,  his  former  hearers,  have  caused  his  name  to 
be  commemorated  by  this  eulogy. 

the  Hon.  Jadge  Yates,  who  waa  a  member  of  the  Second  ohnroh,  is  now  ui  the  possession  of 
the  Misses  Yates,  nieoes  of  the  late  Judge,  who  reside  in  Lancaster,  Penn.  The  copy  is  said 
to  be  a  very  correct  one.    We  only  heard  of  the  original  portrait  within  a  few  days. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  inscription  to  Samuel  Hauard,  Etq.,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  old  monumental  stone,  on  the  pulling  down  of  the  Arch  St  Church,  was  removed,  with 
others,  to  the  burying  ground  on  Arch  St.  above  Fifth,  where  it  now  lies  in  a  heap,  and  is 
npposed  to  be  among  the  lowest  of  all,  and  therefore  quite  inaccessible  without  much  labour. 
The  inecription  was  copied  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Haxard«  a  gentleman  of  antiquarian  tastes, 
tad  is  no  doubt  correct.  The  remains  of  Gilbert  Tennent,  Br,  Finley  and  I>r.  Sproat,  were 
deposited  in  the  private  vault  of  the  late  Charles  Chauncey,  in  the  same  burying  ground.  We 
nnderstand  that  the  trustees  of  the  congregation  have  contemplated  erecting  a  viuilt  for  the 
pastors  of  the  church. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been  enabled,  through  the  kind  ofiSees  of  the 
ReVd  C.  W.  Shielda,  Pastor  of  the  Second  G^iureh,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  inscription.  As 
we  anticipated,  Mr.  Hazard's  copy  is  correct,  as  given  above.  If  we  obtain  any  documentary 
evidence,  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  date  above  mentioned,  [1702,]  we  shall  present  it  to  our 
readers  in  due  time. — Ed,"] 

Vou  IL— No.  6  29 
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%mm  antt  Crittnsra, 


Tke  Eistoty  of  PalmHne  firm  ike  Patriarchal  Age  to  IJU  Prt$emt  Tiw^e,  with  introdttotoTy 
chapters  on  its  Qeograpbj,  Natural  History,  Costoms  and  InstitationSy  Ac  By  JoKH 
KiTTo,  D.  D.    Gould  A  Lincoln,  Boston.    4852.    pp.  420. 

Dr.  Kitto  is  doing  as  muob,  if  not  more,  than  any  man  living  to  diffuse 
Biblical  knowledge  in  the  variety  of  its  interesting  aepartments.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  an  admirable  help  to  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  young 
people  generally,  and  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  text-book  in  Acade- 
mies. In  giving  the  history  of  Palestine,  the  book  of  course'  presents  the 
outlines  of  Biblical  history,  and  it  l^rings  the  narrative  down  to  the  present 
day. 

The  Program  ctnd  Protpeete  of  Ckrtettamthf  in  tke  United  Statee  of  America,  Ac  By  Robsbx 
Baird.    London.    [Sixth  Thoosand.] 

Dr.  Baird  has  in  this  pamphlet  given  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  religion  in  the  United  states.  No  man  was  as  competent  for  the 
work  as  he,  and  he  has  spoken  plain  truth  in  a  serious,  humble,  fearless,  and 
uncompromising  manner.  Such  a  pamphlet  deserves  an  extensive  circula- 
tion in  our  own  country.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  Dr.  Baird  is  to  ex- 
plain the  relation  of  the  American  Churches  to  slavery,  and  to*  place  the 
utercourse  betwe^  British  and  American  Churches  on  its  true  foundation. 


Tke  W<urk$  of  Jok%  Owen,  L,L.,  Edited  by  the  Rer.  Wm.  H.  Gould,  Edinburgh.  R.  Gkr- 
ter  k  Brothers,  N.  T.  [To  be  completed  in  sixteen  volumes,  at  twenty  dollars  for  Ui« 
whole.    Four  Tolumee  already  issued.] 

This  is  another  of  the  ''good  works"  for  which  the  religious  public  are 
indebted  to  the  well  directed  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Carters.  It  is  a 
great  service  to  relidon  to  punkh  such  volumes  as  these.  The  writings 
of  such  men  aa  Dr.  Owen  are  a  treasure  committed  to  the  Church,  and  she 
is  accountable  for  the  proper  use  of  them.  It  will  be  a  time  of  darkness 
and  depression  if  ever  such  effusions  of  sterling  piety,  so  intelligent,  so  pure, 
and  so  spiritual,  should  be  out  of  demand  ]  and  it  is  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  that  the  state  of  the  religious  mind  of  our  country  is 
such  as  to  suggest  the  republication  of  Owen's  works,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  we  have  publishers  who  have  confidence  enough  in  their  command  of 
the  Christian  Dook-market  to  bring  out  such  publications  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

The  learned  Christian  writers  of  the  age  of  Owen  will  always  be  honoured 
in  the  Church  for  their  deep  and  clear  views  of  spiritual  things.  It  will 
never  be  doubted  that  they  received,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  large 
measure  of  the  gift  of  knowledge.  Whatever  changes,  may  come  in  the 
£»rms  of  elaborating  the  philosophy  or  the  literature  of  Christianity,  there 
can  never  come  an  essential  deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  those  writers,  so 
long  as  the  church  continues  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 
Their  insight  into  the  spiritual  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be 
confessed  with  admiration  and  gratitude  wherever  true  Christian  faith  and 
devotion  are  found  among  people  who  use  the  English  tongue. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  gratitude  to  the  Head  of  the  Cbnrcb,  tliat  m  soon  as  tb? 
English  langua^  had  established  for  itself  that  form  which  it  now  wears 
sod  seems  Uke^  to  retain,  he  had  such  men  ready  to  embody  in  it  the^ 
Bentiments  of  tnie  Christian  &ith  an4  purity,  for  the  use  of  the  multiply- 
ing millions  who  will  use  that  tongue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  There  is 
now  no  other  language  in  which  the  effusions  of  intelligent  piety,  from  the 
gifted  jftervants  of  the  Church,  can  find  their  way  to  so  many  Christian 
minds.  Good  men  of  large  gifti  in  the  vast  portion  pf  the  Church,  whbre 
the  English  language  prevails,  may  well  congratulate  themselves,  and  thank 
God  for  this.  The  members  of  our  churches  who  are  consulting  together, 
ind  contributing  to  promote  Christian  education,  and  thus  to  increase  this 
power  and  puritv  of  sacred  learning  in  the  Church,  may  well  take  encour- 
agement from  this.  For  the  time  really  seems  to  be  coming  when  the 
gospel  of  our  salvation  will  be  preached,  and^eard,  and  read,  m  the  Eng'^ 
Hfih  tongue  in  all  the  more  important  places  or  the  whole  world ;  and  when 
the  language  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  be  the  chief  literary  in- 
strument of  spreading  the  gospel  in  all  the  earth. 

This  thought  suggests  a  reason  why  the  Head  of  the  Church,  when,  by  the 
Beformation^  he  had  given  the  Christian  intellect  of  the  world  clear  posses- 
sion of  the  gospel  treasure,  immediately  placed  so  precious  a  portion  of 
that  treasure  in  the  strong  safe  of  the  English  language.  He  was  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  English  literature  to  spread  in  the  world,  and  he  causes 
the  archangel,  who  is  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  nations,  to  take  of  that 
literature  for  the  pluming  of  his  wings.  Hence,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
he  prepares  for  this  purpcDse,  in  those  early  days,  a  body  of  spiritual  learn- 
ing of  an  enduring  kind.  He  does  this  not  by  a  mere  intellectual  training 
wmch  might  make  Christians  expert  in  dialectics,  and  bring  up  only  a  darS 
cloud  of  speculation  over  the  region  of  theology ;  not  by  experience  in  the 
exercise  of  authority,  which  had  for  so  many  ages  overborne  the  Church 
by  a  system  of  priestly  dictation ;  not  altogether  by  a  polemical  discipline, 
by  which  zeal  for  truth  is  so  often  corrupt^  into  hostile  strife  for  victory ; 
he  does  it  by  giving  light  to  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  that  they 
may  know  the  truth  and  grace  in  their  hearts,  that  they  may  love  the  truth 
more  than  fine  gold ;  then,  by  casting  them  into  just  that  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion which  would  refine  their  knowledge  and  virtue  from  the  dross  of  world- 
liness,  and  fit  them  to  be  examples  to  the  Church  in  the  coming  generations. 

The  Fathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  compared  fls 
teaehers  with  the  men  of  inspira,tion,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
revelations  from  God.  But  though  they  stand  not  between  God  and  the 
Church,  as  the  medium  of  new  revelations,  they  are  men  highly  gifted  with 
understanding  of  things  already  revealed,  ^ey  were  very  profound  and 
accurate  interpreters  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  that  mind  is  expressed 
in  the  Bible.  They  made  no  books  of  new  revelations,  but  they  were 
mighty  in  the  use  of  those  alreadv  given.  For  these  qualities,  the  leading 
practical  Christian  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  aa  Owen, 
Leighten,  Baxter,  Howe,  Bates,  Flavel,  will  be  known  and  honoured  to 
the  latest  generation  of  the  church. 

We  have  said,  that  these  writers  seem  to  have  an  enviable  mission  assigned 
them  in  connection  with  the  English  language.  All  scholars  know  how  diffi- 
eult  it  is  to  translate  out  of  one  language  into  another  an  effusion  of  fervid 
sontiment.  Genuine  poetry  is  untranslatable;  and  so  are  the  glowing 
strains  of  pious  emotion  in  general.  No  one  thinks  it  an  unjust  disparage- 
ment of  our  translations,  fu:4  of  all  the  translations  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
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to  Bay  "that  we  conld  perceive  far  more  the  poetic  beattty  and  spiritaal  force 
of  their  inspired  effusions  of  devont  sentiment,  if  we  could  read  the  original 
as  we  read  our  mother  tongue.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  pra^ical 
and  glowing  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  are  not  more  translated 
into  our  language,  and  constantly  republished  and  circulated  as  edifying 
examples  for  the  piety  of  our  days. 

But  there  is  another  reason.  The  earliest  Christian  Fathers,  who  lived 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  ha^  to  maintain  Christianity  against 
Judaism  and  idolatry.  It  was  their  chief  work  to  bear  witness  of  the  &ct8 
which  had  been  declared  by  the  apostles  concerning  Christ,  and  to  uphold 
Christianity  against  all  other  religions.  Their  preacmin^  and  writings  were 
defences  of  the  Christian  revelations,  and  not  formal  and  logical  statements 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Their  most  practical  thoughts  were  given  as  persua- 
sives to  heathens  and  Jewsj — as  arguments  or  apologies  for  the  gospeL 
And  Church  historians  cal^those  writers  apologists,  and  their  times  the 
period  of  apohgetical  Christianity.  These  Fathers  did  not  labour  so  maeh 
to  explain  the  gospel  as  to  prove  its  truth,  and  to  maintain  the  facts  recorded 
there  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church.  They  did  not  preach  from 
texts  of  Scripture,  as  we  do  now.  They  did  not  write  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  as  learned  Christians  do  now ;  for  what 
use  would  such  writings  have  served  among  people  who  did  not  yet  believe 
the  gospel  to  have  any  divine  authority  ?  They  wrote  letters  to  the  Chris- 
tian converts,  much  in  the  style  of  the  apostolical  epistles.  They  wrote 
homilies,  occupied  with  pious  counsels,  and  adoring  views  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ ; — all  full  of  the  sincerest  expressions  of  piety,  but  less 
adapted  to  the  edification  of  Christians  fevoured  with  the  education,  and 
the  more  systematic  and  thor9ughly  digested  doctrine,  of  modem  times. 
Their  moral  teachings,  also,  were  adapt^  to  a  texture  of  society  and  to 
manners  and  customs  now  wholly  done  away ;  and  although  the  spirit  of 
those  writings  was  the  same  with  the  spirit  qf  the  Church  in  every  age,  its 
form  and  dress  were  peculiar  to  the  time,  and  hardly  suitable  for  use  in 
times  so  different  as  the  present. 

Then  came  the  period  oipoUmicBy  embracing  some  five  centuries.  When 
the  Church  had  sained  members  and  strength,  it  found  a  new  employment 
for  its  intellectutu  gifts.  It  became  a  matter  of  most  lively  interest  to  form 
and  establish  clear,  consistent  and  systematic  statements  of  those  doctrines 
which  are  revealed  for  its  edification  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  must  be 
done  by  degrees,  and  by  the  earnest  exertion  of  enlightened  and  powerful 
minds.  Different  theories  were  offered,  and  different  reasonings  pursued, 
in  relation  to  the  &cts  of  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Church  ]  and  after  lon^  and  earnest  discussion,  a  council,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  whole  Church,  or  a  body  representing  some 
laxge  part  of  it,  would  assemble  to  define  and  adopt  those  views  which,  to 
the  majority,  should  seem  most  agreeable  to  truth.  These  discussions  did  fiur 
better  service  to  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  articles  of  fiuth  in  a  form  to 
satisfy  the  learned,  tnan  to  the  purpose  of  edifying  common  Christians. 
Indeed,  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  writings  of  that  long  controversial 
period  is  hardly  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  circle  of  religious  litera- 
ture from  which  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  expected  to  obtain  their  literary 
culture  and  furniture ;  but  they  are  left,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  are  studied  by  few,  except  those  who  are 
curious  to  know  the  history  of  Christian  speculation,  or  who  wish  to  eonir 
pUe  histories  of  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  Church. 
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Bnt  when  Owen  and  hk  oontemporari^  came  apon  the  itage,  the  fbnnal 
statements  of  religions  doctrines  had  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  and  settled, 
lad  framed  into  confessions;  that  little  remained  for  controyersy  except  iot 
noh  denomination  of  religious  people  to  maintain  its  own.  And  now  the 
practical  benefits  of  the  early  polemics  begin  to  appear,  when  the  views  of 
Christians  concerning  Christ  and  his  kingdom  have  become  so  clear  and 
uniform,  and  the  hmguaffe  of  theology  so  well  defined,  that  a  body  aipracttcai 
rdigious  literature  may  be  founded  upon  them  for  the  use  of  a  vast  portion 
of  the  Christian  worlo,  through  all  the  rest  of  time. 

Thus  did  the  providence  of  Qod  wisely  and  effectually  further  the  work 
of  his  grace.  And  now  that  such  means  of  edification  have  come  to  us 
through  such  a  course  of  preparation,  it  will  be  a  still  more  hopeful  sign 
of  divine  favour  to  the  Church,  if  she  accepts  them  with  instinctive  satis- 
£iction,  and  uses  them  dili^ntly  for  her  health  and  comfort.  These  writings 
will  always  be  found  suitable  for  that  purpose.  Their  very  dress  will  make 
them  so ;  for  it  is  the  style  of  easy  simplicity,  in  which  the  purest  piety 
always  moves  with  its  natural  grace.  They  have  not  enough  of  the  cut  and 
dash  of  an  ephemeral  taste  to  make  them  ever  offensively  unfashionable. 
They  will  be  the  ancient  classics  of  Christian  piety,  to  be  used  in  educating 
all  true  scholars,  though  no  modem  schokr  may  ever  imitate  their  style. 
Their  language,  in  its  measure,  like  that  of  our  English  Bible,  will  always 
and  everywhere  suit  those  who  use  the  English  tongue. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  consisteth  not  in  meats  and 
drinks  of  literature,  but  Jn  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  where  such  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  ioy  abound  and  appear, 
tiiey  find  sympathy  in  all  true  subjects  of  that  kingdom.  As  true  inspira- 
tions of  the  eenius  of  piety,  they  are  the  principle  of  excellence  dven  to 
aense  through  an  embodiment  suggested  only  by  the  principle  itseLf ;  and 
the  spiritual  statuary  pleases  the  longer  and  Uie  more  universally  for  the  less 
of  drapery  to  fix  it  in  particular  place  and  time. 

In  reaching  after  those  forms  of  pious  sentiment,  thereto,  the  Church 
acts  worthily  of  herself.  She  does  not  go  to  pagan  Greece  and  Rome  for 
art,  but  to  our  own  Zion  for  nature — the  nature  of  spiritual  life.  We  hope 
the  motions  of  our  Christian  people,  amone  whom  the  republications  of 
such  books  are  offered,  will  show  that  the  church  of  our  time  has  a  large 
measure  of  the  true  life. 


MoriaX,  arSkett^  of  the  Btiigiout  RUm  of  Jbiie%«U  ItraeL  Bj  the  Bev.  Boubt  W.  Frasbb. 
Pt'eibyterian  Board  of  Pablioation. 

Good  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  are  among  the  most  important  books 
published.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  book  of  books.  The  religious  rites  of 
ancient  Israel  form  an  interesting  part  of  the  administration  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  and  Mr.  Frazer's  sketches  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  them. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Old  Testament  is  too  much  neglected. 
The  Bible,  at  a  tohole,  should  be  a  text-book  in  all  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  Bible  is  studied,  will  books^  such  as  this 
<me,  have  a  circulation  in  the  community. 

The  Nae  Jtrteg  Medical  Reporter,    Edited  by  Josbph  Pjlbbisb,  M.  D.    Pabliahed  by  S.  "W. 
Bud^B,  M.  D.,  BurlingtoD,  N.  J.    March,  1862. 

The  March  number  of  this  well  conducted  and  well  printed  Journal  is 
particularly  good.  In  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  excellent  materials,  it 
contains  the  transactions  of  the  N.  J.  Medical  Society.    Of  all  mcQ  phyi 
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Bicians  require  to  be  well  posted  up  in  the  progress  of  tbeir  profession.  A 
firesh,  monthly  periodical  is  the  very  thing  jbhey  need — a  teleffraphic  snm- 
mary  of  the  healing  news.    Ye  physicians  of  Jersey,  patronised  by  the  good 

Sople  of  the  state  in  their  sicknesses,  for  their  sakes  take  the  '<New  Jersey 
edical  Reporter/'  It  is  to  be  enlarged  to  48  pages,  and  is  to  be  as  neces- 
sary to  a  New  Jersey  physician  of  good  repute,  as  a  snlkey  or  a  lancet.  The 
^  Beporter  is  under  a  gcKxl  religious  influence.  The  Editor,  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church ; 
and  the  publisher  and  assistant  editor,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  misnonary  to 
the  Gherokees,  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  ChurcL 


The  Folded  L  awh  ;  at  MemorialB  of  an  Infant  Son,  by  his  Mother,  Ac  B.  Carter  A  BrothorSi 
New  York.    1852. 

The  narrative  is  ono  of  tender  and  true  interest.  But  the  chief  yalue  of 
the  bocfk  is  in  the  mari^  excellent  hints  on  education^  dropped  incidentally^ 
and  yet  profusely,  along  the*  way  of  the  green  pastures.  No  mother  can 
fail  to  have  her  heart  moyed,  and  her  mind  profited,  by  reading  about  this 
dear  <'  folded  lamb." 


S^eet  Poetry  for  Children  and  Youth,  With  an  Introdnetion  bj  Trtok  Edwards,  D.D. 
From  the  12th  London  Edition,  with  alterationfl  and  improrements.  M.  W.  Dodd.  New 
York,  1852.  . 

Children  loye  poetry.  They  loye  to  sing  it,  they  loye  to  read  it,  and  they 
love  to  hear  it.  But  it  must  be  poetry  of  the  right  kind,  descriptive  rather 
than  didactic,  embracing  lively  incident,  and  running  on  with  pleasant,  heart- 
catching  versification.  This  volume  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  of 
its  class.  It  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  both  parents  and  children.  Dr. 
Edwards  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  many,  whose  eager  little  fingers 
will  turn  over  these  pages  almost  too  fast,  and  whose  eloquent  tongues  will| 
every  now  and  then^  exdaim,  '<  Mother,  hear  how  pretty  this  is  I" 

Life  of  Willtam  Tuttle;  Compiled  from  an  Antobiography,  and  Edited  by  the  Rer.  Joskpi 
F.  TuTTLB.    New  York.    R.  Carter  A  Brothers,  1852. 

William  Tuttle  was  bom  in  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  in  1781j  was  the  son 
of  pious  parents ;  became  an  apprentice  in  a  printing-office  in  Newark,  and 
then  a  partner  in  the  business  with  his  former  employer.  He  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  during  the  revival  under  Dr.  Griffin,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  was  elected  an  elder  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
1816.  He  was  blessed  in  his  family  and  in  his  business,  and  did  good  all 
his  days.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  edited  an  influential  political 
Journal.  His  memoir  is  drawn  up  and  arranged  with  unusual  skill  Happy 
the  man  whO;  in  reading  it,  may  learn  to  imitate  the  tenor  of  the  life  it 
records. 

TkiUji  BihU  Ifutruetion;  being  Original  Headings  for  the  year,  on  Subjects  from  Saered 
History,  BiogrM>hy,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology.  Espedally  designed  for  the 
fiunily  circle.  By  Johh  Kitto,  D.  V.  Erening  series;  Job  and  the  Poetical  Books. 
IL  Carter  A  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  1862. 

This  is  a  great  and  good  Family  Book.  Its  plan  is  -not  as  practical  as 
Jay's  Exercises ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  the  application  of  religieus  truth. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  imparting  a  very  large  amount  of  useful  and  interw 
esting  information  on  the  diversified  subjects  pertaining  to  sacred  litmitaie^ 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Old  and  New  School. — ^The  Cen^oZ  Eercdd,  of  Cincinnati,  a  New 
School  Presbyterian  newspaper,  and  edited '^ith  great  ability,  in  urging  the 
importance  of  denominational  agencies^  instead  of  relying  wholly  on  yolun* 
tary  societies  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Church,  shows,  by  the  following  statistics,  that  that  Church  has  made  little 
or  no  progress  since  1846 : 

Fret^niteries.  Mtnifien,  Chnrchea.  Members. 

1846               105  1430  1581  145,416 

.   1851              104  1490  1579  140,076 

Baring  the  same  period  of  five  years,  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church 
has  increased  as  follows : 

Presbt/teriea.  Ministers.  Churches.  Members, 

1846               115  g     1647  2297  174,714 

1851               134  2027  2675  210,306 

Thus,  in  ^e  years,  whilst  the  New  School  have  decreased  by  one  PreS" 
hyten/y  the  Old  School  have  increased  by  nineteen  ;  whilst  the  New  School 
Ittve  added  «x^  ministersj  the  Old  School  have  added  three  hundred  and 
eighty ;  whilst  the  New  School  have  two  less  churches,  the  Old  School  have 
ihret  hundred  and  seventy-eight  more  ;  and  whilst  the  New  School  have  BB- 
CBEASED  Jive  thousa'nd  three  hundred  and  forty j  in  the  number  of  their 
ccmmunicantSy  the  Old  Sohool  have  inoreased  Hwrty-fidt  ih/nuand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-two. 

Church  Extension  in  Philadelphia. — ^The  Presbyterian  Church  has 
not  increased  as  rapidly  in  Philadelphia- as  its  character,  position,  influenoOi 
wealth,  populatiSn  and  responsibilities  require.  The  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia has  adopted  a  new  plan  of  action,  from  which  good  results  are  ex- 
pected, with  the  blessing  of  God.  A  Church  Extension  Committee  has  been 
organiked,  with  a  Superintendentj  who  will  devote  himself  entirely  to  th« 
work.  The  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Schenck,  of  Princeton,  has  been  called  to  this 
office,  and  he  has  accepted  the  appointment. 

A  New  Presbtterial  Acabbmt.— The  Second  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia is  about  to  establish  an  Academy  in  a  fine,  healthy  section  of 
eoontry,  and  under  circumstances  of  promise.  The  location  is  near  the  Delar 
ware,  about  half-^way  between  Bristol  and  Newtown.  The  Rev.  Henry  R. 
Wilson,  late  missionary  to  India,  will  probably  take  charge  of  the  Academy. 
A  Church  that  takes  eare  of  her  youth  will  be  ian  aggresive  Church,  able  to 
extend  her  dominion  in  the  name  of  her  King.  How  unwise  to  leave  edu- 
cation at  hap  hazardj  to  all  sorts  of  influences,  public  and  private,  instead 
of  organizing  institutions  on  Christian  principles,  under  the  care  of  the 
Ohiyt^h  herself.  The  latter  is  the  good  old  plan,  which  will  be  justified  by 
the  eihildien  of  Wisdom. 
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Publication  Depositoet  in  New  Orleans. — ^The  Synod  of  Missia- 
Bippi  has  resolved  to  establish  a  Presbyterian  Depository  in  New  Orleans. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott^  and  others,  have  been  elected  farustees.  A  charter  is 
to  be  sought  from  the  State  Legislature,  a  lot  purchased,  and  a  building 
erected.  The  churches  were  enjoined  to  take  up  collections  for  the  object 
before  the  first  of  April.  This  is  an  important  and  great  movement  for  the 
'  South-west. 

ftiESBTTERY  OP  OREGON. — ^The  Oregon  Presbytery  was  constituted  on  the 
19th  of  November  last,  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of 'the  General 
Assembly.  This  was  done  at  Lafayette,  where  the  Bev.  Mr.  (jeary  resides. 
So  there  is  a  second  Presbytery  on  the  Pacific,  and  soon  we  trust,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  we  shall  have  a  third,  and  then  a  Synod.  A  letter 
says :  '^  There  are  a  number  of  places  that  ought  to  be  occupied  by  ministers 
of  our  denomination,  not  because  we  have  churches  that  desire  preachers, 
but  because  there  are  a  very  few  Presbyterians  in  each  of  these  places,  and 
numbers  of  persons  who  care  little  for  any  kind  of  preaching.  This  is  truly 
a  missionary  field,  for  there  is  not  a  town  nor  neighborhood  in  the  territory 
that  is  able  to  support  a  Presbyterian  minister." 


.  THE  CONGEJSGATIONAL  CHUBCH. 

CoNGREGA1*ioNALiSTS  IN  New'York. — From  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  Minutes  of  the  General  Association  of  New  York,  we  give  the  following 
results,  for  '<  substance"  of  statistics.  The  tables  of  the  different  Consocia- 
tions are  not  added  up,  which  is  a  statistical  sin  of  omission,  whose  conse- 
quences pass  over  to  compilers.  Four  of  the  Consociations  out  of  the  eleven 
make  no  report. 

Total  Churches  reported,  ------         114 

"  "         reporiing, 89 

Total  Communicants,        -       -       -       -       -       -       6,783 

Communicants  added  by  profession,     ....      215 

Removals,  including  33  excommunicated,         -       -         228 

Total  Ministers, %'        ^ 

In  three  Consociations,  which  report  in  full,  there  are  11  Pastors,  19 
Stated  Supplies,  and  9  Without  Charge.  Of  the  whole  number  of  churches 
reported,  only  16  have  over  100  members.  Among  the  sentences  of  the 
"  narrative,"  we  note  the  following :  "  Right  glad  are  we  to  think  that  our 
numbers  are  small  among  the  thousands  of  Israel ;  and  that  from  the  ag- 
gregate of  piety  in  our  State,  what  we  possess  mi^ht  be  taken  away,  and 
scarcely  missed."  "  We  notice  the  building  of  out  two  new  churches 
within  our  bounds,  though  others  haye  been  greatly  improved.  Congrega- 
tionalism is  doubtless  extending  itself  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  and 
gaining  strength."  If  the  New  Tork  and  Brooklyn  churches  had  reported 
Sie  total  number  of  members  would  have  probably  reached  nearly  8000. 
The  churches  of  Dr.  Cheever  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Storrs  and  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn,  are  large 
and  flourishing ;  and  few  churches  of  any  denomination  have  as  popular 
preachers. 

SiNGULAft  EoOLESiASTiCAi*  DOCUMENT.— The  Hartford  Ccdendoffj  an 
Episcopal  organ,  publishes  the  following  certificate  which  was  leoentlj  given 
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by  a  OcmgreffcUumal  Church  to  a  ^^  very  worthy  young  woman''  who  wished 
to  join  the  Episcopal  Choroh : 

"This  certifies  that  Mrs. was  a  worthy  member  Of  the  Oongrega- 

tiooal  Church,  at  B ,  while  she  walked  with  said  Church,  and  at  present 

yn  know  nothbg  against  her  Christian  character. 

"At  her  request,  we  cheerfully  give  her  this  testimonial,  although  we  cannot 
g!Y0  her  a  letter  in  due  form,  as  she  proposes  to  unite  herself  with  a  Church 
vhich  appropriates  to  itself  the  exclusive  privile^  of  being  the  only  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  thereby  cuts  off  all  ouier  chnstian  denominations  from  tho 
eovenant  mercies  of  God.  * 

"  The  uncharitable  pretensions  M)f  that  Church,  which  excludes  all  sister 
Churches  from  the  kingdom  of  our  common  Redeemer,  forbid  us  to  recommend 
tny  member  of  this  Church  to  enter  its  nale. 

By  yote  of  the  Church, 

C P ,  Bishop. 

B ,  Nov.  1st,  1851." 


(tHE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Geneva  College. — ^The  vesta^  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  has  of- 
fered to  endow  Geneva  College  with  $50,000,  yielding  at  6  per  cent.  $3000 
a  year  for  ever,  on  condition  that  the  Trustees  will  make  the  College  free, 
and  give  it  the  name  of  the  "  Hdbart  Free  College  of  Western  New  York/' 
The  offer  has  been  accepted,  and  the  Legislature  has  authorized  the  change 
of  name.  This  is  an  interesting  plan  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution.  > 

Bishop  Doanb's  Diocese. — Bishop  Doane's  extra  convention  has  been 
held ;  and  that  body,  not  satisfied  with  condemning  the  foreshadowed  pre- 
sentation of  their  "  Father  in  God"  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  dechiro 
their  absolute  conviction  of  his  innocence.  That  the  three  bishops  will 
persevere  in  exacting  a  trial  is  now  very  certain ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  State  will  have  to  investigate  the  case  instead  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Potter's  Sermon  at  Bishop  Whitehousb's  Ordination.— 
Bishop  Potter  is  a  model  of  ar  Christian  Bishop,  active  in  advancing  his 
•  own  Church,  and  popular  with  all  denominations  of  Christians.  The  text 
of  his  sermon  is  2.  (nm.  iv.  1,  2.  The  divisions  of  the  sermon  are — ^^fint^ 
of  the  duties  which  devolve  on  the  Episcopate  always ;  and  secondly,  some- 
thing of  those  which  pertain  to  it  more  especially  in  our  own  time  and 
land."  I.  Under  the  first  head  the  following  points  are  discussed :  1.  The 
duty  of  ministering  in  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  Special  prominence  is 
here  given  to  the  duty  of  preaching  and  teaching.  2.  The  teachings  of  a 
Christian  Bishop  should  always  be  enforced  by  Ms  life  and  example,  8.  The 
peculiar  duties  of  the  Episcopate,  viz :  the  power  of  ordination  in  respect 
to  the  clergy,  and  powers  of  discipline  and  supertnsion  in  respect  to  both 
^gy  and  people.  11.  Under  the  second  head  of  the  Discourse,  relating 
to  the  pecaliar  duties  which  pertain  to  the  Episcopate  in  our  own  time  and 
land,  the  following  requisites  are  set  forth.  *  1.  EarTiestness  of  mind. 
2.  Sober  minds.     8.  Large  minds.     4.  Large  hearts. 

Prospects  op  Protestantism  in  Ireland.— ^At  a  meeting  lately  held 
in  Gksgow,  in  behalf  of  the  Wsh  Society  of  London,  for  promoting  tho 
vdigioua  instrootion  of  the  native  Lrish^  throtigh  the  medium  of  their  own 
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language,  some  very  interesting  and  cheering  statements  were  made  by  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Foley,  a  Protestant  Missionary : 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Foley  said  that  "  Ireland  was  at  this  moment  divided  and  coxh 
tested.  He  had  no  fear  for  the  result.  Ireland  would  «oon  be  Protestant* 
Politically  considered,  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  had  the  ^reateat 
MJterest  in  this  important  work.  If  Ireland  should  become  Protestant  it  would 
be  the  strength  and  not  the  weakness  of  this  empire.  (Cheers.)  The  plan  the j 
took  in  Ireland  was, — ^first,  to  teach  the  people  to  read  in  their  own  lan^age. 
It  was  a  fact — a  striking  fact — that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  no  Irish  Bible. 
She  says  the  people  are  too  ignorant  to  read  or  understand  it.  But  who  made 
them  ignorant?  The  Society  had  printed  two  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  a  third  was  in  a  state  of  fc^rwardness.  But  it  was  necessarir  to 
teach  them  to  read  it.  For  this  purpose  they  had  more  than  eight  hundred 
teachers  scattered  over  Ireland.  There  were  ten  ministers,  who  went  about  to 
preach  in  different  places,  and  gathered  the  people  into  congregations. 

"  It  was  the  Irish  Society  that  first  got  the  Catnolics  to  assemble  in  multitudes 
to  hear  discussion.  This  point  attained  was  half  the  victory.  If  a  minlfiter 
could  only  be  fixed  down  in  any  locality,  he  would  warrant  him  getting  a  con- 
gremition.  They  had  now  a  population  of  Protestants  in  Ireland  equal  to  the 
whole  population  of  Scotland.  The  bone  and  sinew  of  tiie  country  were  Pro- 
testants. (Cheers.)  He  was  astonished  at  the  ignorance  in  this  country  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  ten  ministers  in  Tipperary  ^^rho 
had  lefl  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  were  one  thousand,  five  hundred  people 
around  the  place  he  came  from,  who  had  left  the  Church  of  i^ome  within  Uie 
last  few  years.  We  believe,  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  canker  of  Roman  tyranny  will  soon  be  eraaicated  from  Ireland ;  and  ^sre 
speed  our  prayer  to  heaven  that  God  would  emancipate  our  beloved  country 
from  that  fool  superstition  which  is  the  source  of  all  our  woes.'' 

Fees  Church  in  Australia. — A  letter,  recently  received,  saya  : 

"  Our  Free  Church  here  is  in  a  prosperous  state.  Its  ministers,  though  fe^w 
in  number,  are  full  of  missionary  zeal.  But  what  are  six  ministers  aiid  t^vo 
students  for  a  j)opulation  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls,  scattered  over 
a  country  of  eight  hundred  miles  of  coast,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles 
Inland?  There  is  a  strong  desire  manifested  by  the  Highlanders  on  the 
Hunter,  (a  hundred  miles  from  this  place,)  to  call  Mr.  M'Bean  to  become  their 
minister.  I  hope  he  will  turn  his  attention  to  this  country,  where  his  character 
would  be  appreciated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  well  supported.'^ 

Conversions  prom  Popery  in  Canada. — ^At  the  Thirteenth  Anntial 
Meeting  of  the  French  Canadian  Missionary  Society,  said  to  be  the  largest 
religious  meeting  ever  held  in  Canada,  the  Report  which  was  read,  stated 
that  there  '^  have  been  rescned,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  super** 
stitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  introdnced  to  a  knowledge  of  saving 
truth,  as  taught  in  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  npwards  oi  four  hundred  individuals, 
including  children ;  of  whom  it  is  believed  that  at  least  eighty  have  been 
savingly  converted  to  Christ.  There  have  been,  more  or  less,  trained  up  in 
the  Mission  Schools,  including  those  at  present  under  instruction,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  French  Canadian  young  persons.  Large  numbers  of  copies 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  placed  among  the  people,  as  well  as  many 
religious  tracts  and  books.'' 

SiAM  AND  Austria. — ^The  king  of  Siam  has  allowed  not  only  full  tolera- 
tion to  all  religions,  but  has  permitted  free  access  by  the  missionary  to 
every  part  of  the  empire,  whose  labours  are  unrestricted.  On  this  subject, 
the  official  proclamation  says :  *^  The  English  and  Americans  who  reside  in 
the  kingdom  of  Siam;  are  allowed  to  enjoy  greater  privileges  than  formerljr^ 
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they  are  allowed  to  travel  to  and  fro  in  tiie  kingdom  whereTCT  they  please. 
They  are  permitted  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  in  reli- 
gious  observances ;  to  erect  chapels  and  cemeteries,  according  to  their  wishes  ; 
and  in  all  respects  they  are  allowed  unrestrained  freedom,  so  long  aa  they 
do  not  infringe  upon  the  cnstoms  and  laws  of  the  conntrv/' 

On  the  other  hand,  Koman  Austria  drives  out  of  her  territory  the 
fidthful  missionaries  of  the  cross.  Oh  Eome,  Rome,  thou,  that  hast  incor- 
porated paganism  into  thy  idolatroos  ceremonies  and  worship,  art  yet  so  far 
behind  those  thou  hast  borrowed  from,  that  even  the  pagans  of  Asia  rebuke 
thee! 

The  Queen  of  Madagascar. — ^The  account  of  the  death  of  the  perse- 
onting  Queen  of  Madagascar  is  confirmed.  The  prospect  of  a  re-opening 
of  commercial  intercourse,  which  the  event  affords,  nas  given  fresh  spirits  to 
the  Mauritians  Such  advantages  are  not  to  be  undervalued ;  but  the  dis- 
I4}pearance  of  this  sanguinary  potentate  frt)m  the  scene  of  her  atrocities,  will 
be  hailed  chiefly  as  removing  the  barriers  which  existed  to  missionary  opera- 
tions, and  to  the  open  profession  of  Christianity  by  the  Malagash  converts. 

Expulsion  op  De.  BIing  ipeom  Greece. — ^Verily  Satan  is  at  work 
among  the  natiomi^  The  corrupt  Greek  Church  is  following  hard  on  to 
Borne  in  persecuting  the  saints.  Jonas  King,  D.  D.,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Athens,  and  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  has  been  tried  and 
eondenmed  to  imprisonment  and  expulsion  from  the  country  upon  a  charge 
of  reviling  the  Greek  Church  while  preaching  in  his  own  house.  The 
gendarmes  were  obliged  to  defend  him  on  his  return  to  his  own  house, 
after  the  trial,  so  great  was  the  exasperation  of  the  people  against  him. 

Dr.  King's  sin  was  preaching  against  image  and  Mary-worship,  and  jn 
unfolding  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  time  seems  near  at  hand,  when 
not  only  England^  but  America  will  sigh  for  a  Cromwell. 


tf[imgs  ^tm  anh  dDft. 


IMPUTATION  OP  ADAM'S  SIN  TO  HIS  POSTERITY. 

It  should  be  also  observed,  that  when  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  denied, 
the  principal  foundation  ^of  the  propagation  or  sin  is  taken  awa^,  nor  can  any 
sufficient  reason  be  ^ven  for  the  propagation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity ;  I 
mean  the  pollution  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  original  sin  inherent,  if  the  case  be  so : 
for  sorely  it  is  not  only  a  sin,  but  a  punishment  to  want  original  righteousness. 
Kow  punishment  necessarily  suppi^ses  sin,  for  the  guilt  of  which  dmne  justice 
inflicts  it  only ;  but  all  have  not  sinned  actually  in  their  own  persons,  as  is  eri- 
dent  from  the  case  of  infants,  and  vet  all  are  punished  with  the  loss  of  God's 
image,  and  therefore  the  sin  of  Adam  must  be  imputed  to  all  his  posterity ; 
otherwise  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  justice  of  God  in  suffering  this  propa- 
ntioo,  which  he  could  easily  prevent.  It  will  not  remove  the  difficulty  to  say, 
wat  God  only  suffers  one  corrupt  creature  to  beget  another,  according  to  the  law 
of  nature,  as  a  leper  begets  a  leper,  seeine  that  the  Almighty  could  hinder  this 
propagation  of  Adam's  sin,  by  creating  them  immediately  as  the  angels,  and 
many  other  ways  which  we  know  not;  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a  right- 
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eou8  and  good  God  would  suffer  it>  to  the  pmuBhrnent  of  creatmps  who  tare  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  innocent. 

If  the  ffuilt  of  Adam's  sin  be  not  impnted,  whence  is  it  that  pollation  should 
be  from  mence  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  rather  than  from  the  particular  sins 
of  private  par^ts  to  their  immediate  offspring  ?  And  seeing  the  souls  of  men 
are  not  venerated,  but  immediately  created  by  God,  whence  is  it  that  they  are 
disrobed  of  the  ornaments  of  original  righteousness  at  their  creation,  if  original 
Bin  be  not  imputed  ? 

Now  that  we  are  polluted  from  our  birth,  with  the  stain  of  sin,  the  sacred 
Scriptures  positively  declare,  by  asserting  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  being  bom 
again,  (John  iii.  3,)  which  supposes  a  corruption  in  the  first  birth,  without  which 
a  second  would  be  needless ;  and  that  this  new  birth  is  a  quickening  of  the  dead, 
(Ephes.  ii.  1,) ;  and  fuller,  that  while  we  are  in  a  state  of  nature  we  are  without 
strength,  and  witiiout  a  will  to  spiritual  good,  (Bom.  v.  6 ;  Job  v.  40,)  and  indeed 
universal  experience  proves  this  point,  the  v^hole  world  is  corrupt  without  so 
much  as  one  exception,  (Bom.  iii.  10, 11, 12,)  nemo  sine  crimine  vivit. 

Further,  how  can  the  death  of  infimts  be  reasonably  reconciled  to  the  justice 
of  God,  without  acknowledging  the  imputation  of  Aaam's  guilt  to  them  r  espe- 
pecially  if  it  be  considered,  that  death  is  represented  by  God  himself  to  be  me 
wages  of  sin,  and  that  it  puts  a  period  to  the  creature's  duration  here. 

To  suppose  that  the  guut  of  Adam's  sin  is  only  propagated  by  imitation,  is  to 
confront  uie  express  testimony  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  assures  us  that  death, 
and  therefore  the  sin  that  procured  it,  reigned  over  those  that  had  not  sinned 
afler  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  (Rom.  v.  14,)  who  was  the  figure 
of  Him  that  v^as  to  come. 

If  original  sin  was  only  piopagated  by  imitation,  then  the  apostie  Paul  would 
never  have  said  that  sin  entered  the  world  by  Adam,  but  by  Satan,  for  he  set 
the  first  example  of  sinning. 

Moreover,  it  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  be  thought  that  baptism 
is  administered  to  infants  to  blot  out  sins  of  imitation,  for  they  have  them  not,  and 
yet  the  apostie  calls  it  the  laver  of  regeneration.  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  Surely  if  there 
was  no  stain  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  laver  to  wash  in ;  and  here  you  may 
observe  tiiat  infant  baptism  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  important  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  and  therefore  of  great  use  in  the  Church  of  God. — Gilbert  Ten- 

DELAYS  ARE  DANGEROUS.        Y 

Delays  are  extremely  perilous,  because  of  a  three-fold  unoertainiy,  tIz.  of 
lift,  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  of  a  divine  blessing  upon  those  means  I 

What  is  your  life  but  a  vapour,  as  the  apostie  James  with  equal  truth  and 
beauty  observes,  which  appears  for  a  littietime,  and  then  vanisheth  away ;  and 
therefore  we  should  work  while  the  day  lasts,  for  the  night  comes  wherein  no 
man  can  vfork?  Thb  solemn  messenger  will  soon  wrap  us  in  its  sable  shades, 
and  bury  us  in  darkness,  inactivity  and  oblivion ;  and  tnerefore  what  our  hands 
find  to  do,  especially  of  a  religious  kind,  let  us  do  it  with  all  our  mieht,  seeing 
there  is  no  work,  device,  or  invention  in  the  grave,  whither  we  are  all  hastening. 
Every  moment  we  are  upon  the  verge  of  a  vast  eternity,  and  know  not  what  a 
day,  an  hour,  a  minute  may  bring  forth ;  we  may  never  live  to  see  the  next 
morning's  light;  do  not  therefore  depend  on  your  young  ygars,  heat  of  blood, 
and  strength  of  nature ;  what  are  these  to  withstand  the  force  of  sickness  and 
death  ?  Do  you  not  see  divers  of  your  years  removed  to  eternity,  who  were  as 
likely  to  live  as  you,  and  probably  expected  to  live  to  advanced  age  as  much  as 
you  do  ?  But  tnev  were  disappointed  of  their  hopes,  and  may  not  you  also  ? 
And  will  not  the  disappointment  be  fatal  and  dreadful,  if  you  continue  to  delay  ? 
Do  not  some  die  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  some  when  their  breasts  are  rail 
of  milk,  and  their  bones  moistened  with  marrow;  some,  thou^  few,  in  the  wane 
of  life,  when  age  has  snowed  upon  them ;  and  by  far  the  ^eater  number  in  the 
opening  dawn,  or  full  bloom  of  life,  when  their  souls  are  big  with  secular  expec- 
tations and  designs,  which  the  foot  of  death  crushes  in  an  instant  7  And  though 
life  gradually  wastes  away  in  some,  by  chronical  distempers,  like  a  candle  ex- 
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piring  in  the  socket,  yet  are  not  many  Bnatohed  off  &e  stage  of  tim0,  into  the 
mnsible  world,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  both  to  themselyea  and  others, 
either  by  acute  diseases,  or  surprising  accidents,  with  which  we  are  all  continu- 
ally environed,  and  from  which  none  can  with  certainty  promise  themselves  an 
exemption  ?  Now  is  it  wise  and  discreet,  my  young  friends,  to  venture  your 
etemsd  all  upon  such  a  dreadful  uncertainty  ?  0 1  fur  God's  sake,  think  seri- 
ouely  upon  this  before  it  be  too  late  I    But  to  proceed, 

Are  not  the  means  of  grace  uncertain  also,  in  respect  of  their  continuanoe 
with  us  ?  And  does  not  this  truth  appear  in  a  striking  and  awful  light  at  this 
time,  when  the  holy  and  dreadful  God  is  threatening  by  his  proyidence  to  take 
them  entirely  away  from  us  for  ever,  for  our  ungrateful  slighting  of  them,  and 
to  leave  us  under  the  curse  of  papal  or  pagan  darkness  ?  0  therefore,  while  we 
have  the  light,  let  us  walk  in  it :  we,  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  beseech  you 
fdso  that  ybu  would  not  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain. 

And  is  not  a  blessing  on  the  means  equaUy  uncertain  in  case  we  delay  7  Con- 
version is  God's  gift,  (Ezek.  zzxvi.  26,)  wUch  he  confers  in  his  ovm  appointed 
time  and  vray,  not  according  to  our  pleasu)re ;  and  therefore  we  should  improve 
every  opportunity  and  gracious  motion  we  are  favoured  with ;  for  if  we  wiu  not 
with  earnestness  perform  the  outward  duties  of  religion  while  we  can,  }t  is  just 
that  we  shall  notr  when  we  would ;  and  indeed  this  is  what  you  delaying  sinners 
have  reason  to  fear,  for  God's  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  man ;  call  there- 
fore upon  God  when  he  is  near,  and  seek  him  when  he  may  be  found,  lest  he 
sav  to  you  as  to  Ephraim,  Ephraim  is  ioined  to  idols,  let  him  alone.  If  God 
takes  away  his  Holy  Spirit  from  you,  wnioh  you  are  in  danger  of  every  hour 
while  you  delay,  your  case  is  most  miserable  and  hopeless ;  it  had  becoi  better 
for  you  that  you  had  never  been  bom. — OUbert  TennemL 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  BRIDE  SAY  «  COME."— Rev.  22 :  17. 

In  these  words  is  contained  a  gracious  invitation,  in  which  four  things  are 
remarkable,  viz,  the  persons  inviting^  the  persons  inviie/i,  the  dtUy  iwrited  U>,  and 
the  mode  of  the  invitation ;  each  of  which  I  would  discburse  upon  in  their  order. 

let  The  persons  inviting  are  the  Spirit,  the  bride,  and  him  that  heareth ; 
and,  first,  the  Spirit  invites  poor  sinners  to  hasten  to  the  Mediator,  by  his  gra- 
cioas  influences,  throi^h  the  word,  ordinances,  and  providences  of  God ;  by 
showing  the  reasonableness,  necessity  and  advantages  thereof,  in  a  dear  and 
strong  Eght  to  the  mind,  and  disposing  the  soul  hereto ;  without  his  operations 
all  means  are  like  the  statf  of  Elijah,  and  the  pool  of  Siloam  before  the  an^l 
descended  and  troubled  the  waters,  unable  to  awake  the  dead  or  heal  Sie 
wounded.  Second,  The  bride,  L  e.  such  as  are  really  espoused  ta  Christ,  sin- 
oerdy  and  earnestly  long  after  the  conversion  of  others :  they  have  found  by 
experience  the  dangers  of  sin,  and  the  sweetness  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and 
therefore  bid  awakened  sinners  heartily  welcome  to  the  dear  Redeemer.  And, 
third,  Htm  ^uU  heareth  sayeth  come  ;  this  phrase  may  intend  some  that  wish  well 
to  the  Redeemer's  Mngdom,  but  are  kept  by  unbelieving  fears  about  the  state 
of  their  souls  from  joining  with  the  Church  in  sealing  ordinances ;  even  such 
are  pleased  when  they  see  sinners  flocking  to  the  great  Emmanuel,  as  doves  to 
their  windows,  and  bid  them  Gk)d  speed,  at  least  by  the  silent,  but  expressive, 
language  of  their  looks  and  behaviour.    But  the 

2d  Particular  contained  in  the  invitation  is  the  persons  invited  ;  first,  Him 
^uU  is  athirst ;  this  character  supposes  a  sight  and  sense  of  sin  and  misery,  and 
implies  earnest  and  insatiable  desires  after  relief,  which  are  usually  attended 
with  restlessness  and  pain,  and  followed  with  vehement  and  unwearied  endea- 
vours to  obtain  mercy ;  such  pray  vdth  importunity,  like  convinced  Saul,  and 
press  with' determined  resolution  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  though  it  be  some- 
times through  a  crowd  of  opposition  and  temptation.  And,  second.  Whosoever 
wily  i.  e.  is  vrillin^  to  forsake  all  sin,  all  selr-dependence,  and  accept  a  whole 
Ba^our,  with  his  Taw  and  cross,  as  well  as  depend  entirely  on  his  blood,  and 
five  to  him ;  every  such  person  is  invited  by  the  blessed  God  to  come  and  take 
the  water  of  life  freely ;  let  his  outward  state  be  never  so  poor  and  mean,  his 
sins  ever  so  many  or  so  great,  and  his  troubles  for  them,  in  his  apprehensiouy 
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ever  so  small  All  these  are  no  lundrances  to  remission  and  salvatba,  in  case 
you  belieYe.    The 

3d  Particular  in  Uie  invitation  is  the  duties  invited  to,  which  are  these, 
first,  To  come  to  Christ,  and  his  benefits,  which  are  doubtless  intended  by  the 
water  of  life  in  this  t€xt :  now  coming  to  Christ  most  certainly  signifies  our 
believiuf  in  him.  Second,  The  other  dutj  here  recommended,  is  to  take  the 
water  of  Ufe  freely,  i.  e.  to  accept  of  Christ  his  Spirit  and  grace,  as  the  gift  of 
God's  unexcited  mercy,  which  you  do  not,  nor  can  deserve,  by  any  or  all  of 
your  performances,  pas^  present,  or  future,  and  which  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  vouchsafe,  either  bv  his  nature  or  promise,  but  may  absolutely  deny  in  con- 
sistency with  both,  after  you  have  don^  your  utmost.  The  grand  qualification 
is  to  be  sensible  we  have  none,  and  come  to  the  blessed  Jesus  as  condemned 
criminals,  for  the  tree  remission  of  all  our  guilt  by  his  blood ;  as  polluted  liters, 
for  cleansing  from  all  our  filthiness  by  his  spirit ;  as  orphans,  for  shelter  from 
all  our  enemies  under  his  wing ;  as  beggars,  for  an  auns  of  mere  mercy  ;  as 
Utile  children,  to  be  instructed  in  all  we  should  believe  and  do.  Unless  we  have 
this  temper  of  mind,  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  Mediator  entirely,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  value  suitably,  and  seek  intensely,  the  important  benefits  of  his  pur- 
chase, or  to  render  to  God  the  honour  due  for  them.* 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  grace  are  in  our  text  ealled  water  of  life,  or 
compared  to  a  fountain  of  waters,  because  of  some  analogy  between  them, 
which  appears  in  the  following  instances.  As  water  cools  in  the  sul^  heat,  so 
the  blood  of  Jesus  pacifies  the  conscience ;  as  water  quenches  the  thirst  of  the 
body,  so  does  the  grace  of  Christ  that  of  the  soul ;  he  that  drinks  of  this  living 
water  shall  never  thirst,  but  it  shall  be  in  him  as  a  well  of  water ;  (John  iv.  10, 
13,  14.^  As  streams  of  water  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  beautify 
the  bodies  they  are  applied  to,  so  the  dear  Jesus  is  not  only  in  himself  lovely, 
but  he  makes  his  people  so  with  his  comeliness.  As  water  runs  freely  and 
steadily  from  a  fountain,  when  land-floods  are  either  dried  up  with  the  summer 
heat,  or  frozen  with  the  winter  cold ;  so  tiie  grace  of  Christ  is  in  the  souls  of 
his  people  as  a  fountain  of  waters,  sprindng  up  to  eternal  life.  Christ  and  his 
grace  may  be  truly  called  water  of  life,  oecause  through  this  he  gives  a  right 
to  eternal  life,  purchased  by  his  blood,  as  well  as  impluits  and  preserves  to  the 
end  a  principle  of  divine  life,  by  his  Spirit  and  intercession,  which  makes  meet 
for  eternity  I    But  the     ^     ^     ^ 

4th  Particular  in  the  invitation  is  the  mode  of  it.  Without  union  to  Chrisi 
we  can  have  no  title  to  his  precious  benefits.  Now  faith  is  the  bond  of  this 
union ;  as  bread,  if  it  be  not  eaten,  will  not  nourish  us,  as  raiment  not  put  on 
will  not  clothe  us,  as  a  medicine  unapplied  will  not  heal  us,  so  Christ  and  his 
benefits  will  be  of  no  saving  service  to  us  unless  they  be  received  by  faith ;  by 
this  we  feed  on  the  bread  of  life,  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  healed 
by  the  balm  of  Gilead.  Nothing  is  more  frequently  enjoined  and  more  strongly 
recommended  in  the  sacred  oracles,  than  lius  grace  of  faith ;  by  this  we  are 
fusiified  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  (Acts  xiii.  39,}  sancHJied  from  its  stain,  (2  Cor. 
lii.  18,}  adopted  into  the  family  of  God,  (John  i.  12,)  and  admitted  into  heaven 
(John  lii.  16,) ;  by  this  we  are  comforted  in  all  our  sorrows,  ^Rom.  v.  2,)  in  this 
we  should  prciyy  (James  L  6,)  by  this  w:e  should  lice,  (Gal.  ii.  20,)  and  in  this 
we  should  die  (Heb.  xi.  13,) ;  the  total  wont  of  this  Christ  absolutely  condemns, 
(John  viii.  24,)  aversion  to  this  he  passionately  bewails,  (John  v.  40,)  weakness 
in  this  he  sharply  reproves  (Luke  xxiv.  25),  and  a  great  aegreeof  this  he  highly 
commends,  (Matt  xv.  25.) — Gilbert  'Tennent. 


ANECDOTES  AND  HINTS. 

Conversion  of  the  Aged. — In  a  sermon  to  young  men.  Dr.  Bedell  said,  "  I 
liave  now  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  I  here 
publicly  state  to  you,  that  I  do  not  believe  I  could  enumerate  three  persons  over 
nfty  years  of  age,  whom  I  ever  heard  ask  the  solemn  and  eternally  momentous 
question,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  X* "    Another  distinguished,  and  still 

•  Soe  Rom.  ix.  16,  32;  Bph.  L  3,  62;  iiL  9;  Bom.  ill.  %Z,  28;  Jmms  L  13;  John  L  13; 
2Tim.ziz.;  UtiiL  5. 
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livine  divine  of  our  conntry,  has  said, "  I  will  not  say  that  none  are  conrerted 
in  old  age,  but  they  are  few  and  far  behoeen,  like  the  scattered  grapes  on  the 
outermost  branches  after  the  vintage  is  gathered.  Remember  thy  Crwim  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth" 

Tee  Gospel  Adapted  to  Mak. — ^When  Dr.  Duff  read  to  the  intelligent 
Hindoo  youth  for  the  first  time  the  precept  of  the  Saviour,  "  I  say  unto  you, 
>  Lo?e  jour  euemies :  *'  bless  them  that  curse  you ; ''  one  of  them  coul^|ot  re- 
Btrain  himself  from  speaking  out  his  feelings,  "  0,  how  beautiful ! "  ^V  days 
and  weeks  he  could  not  cease  repeating,  **  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
cuTH  you.    How  beautiful  1    Surely  this  must  be  the  truth.'^  • 

Ninr  England  Soil  and  Schools* — ^A  stranger  passing  through  one  of  the 
mountain  towns  of  New  England,  inquired : 

"  What  can  you  raise  here  ?  " 

'*  Our  land  is  roueh  and  poor ;  we  can  raise  but  little  produce,  and  bo  we  build     ' 
school-houses  and  churches,  and  raise  men/' 

In  Dui  Season  We  shall  Reap,  if  We  Faint  not. — Dr.  Judson  was  at  his 
station  six  years  before  he  baptized  a  sii^e  convert.  After  three  of  these  years 
had  elapsed,  he  was  asked,  in  view  of  theiittle  apparent  progress,  what  evidence*  • 
he  had  of  ultimate  success.  "As  much^"  he  replied,  '*  as  there  is  a  God  who 
^l  fulfil  all  his  promises.''  This  faith  had  not  grasped  a  shadow.  Thirty-one 
years  had  elapsea  since  his  first  baptism,  and  now  seventy  churches,  averaging 
one  hundred  members  each,  were  exhibited. — Miss»  Advocate, 

The  Nightingale's  Song. — ^He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  weary  labourer 
sleeps  securelv,  should  hear,  as  I  have  often  done,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natu- 
ral rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  the  nightingale's  voice, 
might  well  be  lifted  above  earth  and  say — "  Loro,  What  music  hast  thou  pro- 
vided for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  upon 
earth !  ''—Izaak  Walton. 

Last  Words  of  the  Presidents. — When  Washington  was  sixty-seven  years 
old  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  "  I  find  I  am  dying,"  said  he ;  "  my  breath 
cannot  last  long."  And  again :  "  Doctor,  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  eo  ; 
I  believed  from  my  first  attack  I  should  not  survive  it ;  my  breath  cannot  &8t 
lone."    And  so  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  a  similar  soene  was  witnessed. 
Then,  on  the  same  day,  the  jubilee  of  toe  nation,  Adams,  at  ninety  years  of  a^, 
and  Jefferson  at  eighty-three,  came  down  to  their  last  hour.  **  I  resign  myself 
to  mj  God,"  said  Jefferson,  "  and  my  child  to  my  country."  Soon  after,  Adams 
exclaimed,  "Independence  forever!"  and  all  was  over.  They,  too,  had  ceased 
to  breathe. 

Five  years  after  this,  at  seventy-one  years  of  age,  Monroe  ceased  to  breathe. 

Five  years  after  this,  at  eighty-five  years  of  age,  Madison  ceased  to  breathe. 

Nearly  five  years  after  this,  at  sixty-eight  years  of  aee,  Harrison  remarked : 
"  Sir,  I  wish  you  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  t^  Government ;  I  wish 
them  carried  out.    I  ask  nothing  more,"  and  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

Four  years  after  this,  at  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  Jackson  observed  in  sub- 
stance ;  "My  «ufferines,  though  great,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of 
my  dying  Saviour,  through  whose  death  I  look  for  everlasting  happiness.'' 
And  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

In  less  than  three  years  after  this,  at  eighty-seven  years  of  a^,  the  second 
Adams  declared :  "  This  is  the  last  of  earw ;  I  am  content."  And  he  ceased 
to  breathe. 

In  a  Httle  more  than  one  year  after  this,  at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  Polk  bowed 
down  his  head  in  baptism,  confessing  his  Saviour.    And  he  ceas^  to  breathe. 

The  lamented  Taylor,  at  sixty-five  years  of  aee,  submitted  to  the  solemn 
decree.  I  am  ready  for  the  summons,'' said  he ;  "1  have  endeavoured  to  do  my 
doty.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  my  friends."  And  he  ceased  to  breathe. — Tioga 
{N.T.)JSagle. 


] 
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THE  PAST  AND  THB  FUTURE. 

Whkn  I  think  of  the  past,  and  with  qaivering  glances 

Look  back  on  my  spring  and  mj  summer  suns, 
•I  feel  it  is  true,  that,  as  age  advances, 

Life's  river  more  coldly  and  darkly  nms. 
Yet  fer  be  the  spirit  of  faithless  repining 
j#  That  life's  dewy  mom  cometh  back  no  more— 
^?hat  I  bask  not  a^n  in  the  noon  of  its  shining, 

And  dream  the  oright  holiday  ne'er  will  be  o'er  t 
All  fled  though  they  are,  and  though  memory  weepeth— 

Fwul  sorrower  she — over  time's  decay, 
The  disciplined  spirit  a  tranquil  eye  keepeth 

In  fiuth  of  the  dawn  of  eternity's  day  r 
And  though  darkling  and  cold,  beneath  evening's  shadows, 

Speeds  on  to  its  ocean  life's  sin-billowed  stream, 
^Twill  gush  out  afresh  in  the  ever-green  meadows. 

As  "  clear  as  the  crystal,"  and  "  still "  as  a  dream. 
And  by  its  bright  banks,  loveH^namelled,  and  glowing 

With  glories  transplanted  from  Eden's  pure  bed, 
Will  Blessedness  walJk,  royal  trophies  bestowing 

On  all  who  have  washed  in  Hit  blood  that  was  shed.  [Sdeded. 


MARLAJ^NE. 
Long  will  thj^  parents'  anguish  Aowt- 
Anguish  which  none  but  parents  know. 
When  death  has  laid  their  first-bom  low, — 

Sweet  Marianne ! 
No  more  on  earth  to  meet— oh  no— 

Their  Marianne. 
Around  they  look  with  ^shing  eyes. 
No  more  her  place  their  child  supplies; 
Fresh  tides  of  grief  burst  forth  in  sighs— 

For  Marianne — 
Till  faith  unfolds  her  in  the  skies, 

Bright  Marianne. 
I  too,  sweet  child,  must  weep  for  thee. 
For  I  no  more  upon  my  knee 
Thy  gentle,  modest  form  will  see. 

Meek  Marianne, 
So  sofUy  stealing  still  to  me. 

Dear  Marianne. 
0  not  the  wreath  that  warriors  tear 
From  hostile  brows,  or  minstrels  wear 
In  peaceful  bower,  or  shrines  that  peer 

By  fancy  piled. 
Like  thy  young  love,  my  heart  could  cheer, 

Confiding  child. 
When  €k>d  in  human  euise  retraced 
The  bowers  of  earth,  by  sin  defaced, 
Ail  beauty  seem'd  in  man  effaced, 

Save  infant  charms ; 
These  He  in  holy  joy  embraced 

With  fondling  arms. 
If  parents  then  on  earth  were  blest, 
To  see  their  lambs  in  Jesus'  breast, 
Let  faith  with  brighter  charm  invest 

'  The  vision  given^ 
The  vanished  here,  the  marriage  ^est 

Of  Christ  in  Heaven. — j 


heaven.— ^o^^t  Lubmdar* 
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THE  GIFT  OF  POVERTT. 

Agitr  said,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;"  but  the  prayer 
has  not  the  common  answer  of  Providence.  An  old  writer  remarks 
that  "  Poverty  is  the  gift  of  God  as  well  as  riches."  It  is  a  provi- 
dential allotment.  God  makes  some  rich  and  others  poor.  The 
distribution  of  his  bounties  is  on  a  scale  sufBcient  for  all,  but  all  have 
not  the  same  share  in  the  distribution. 

And  is  not  this  mode  of  operation  on  the  whole  a  wise  one? 
Variety  is  one  of  the  laws  of  excellence.  "  There  is  one  glory 
of  the  sun,  and  another  glorv  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the 
stars."  "And  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory," 
Diversity  reigns  throughout  nature  and  providence.  The  menl^ 
endowments  of  men  are  as  various  as  their  physical.  How  few 
persons  look  alike,  think  alike,  feel  alike,  act  alike.  Their  fortunes 
differ  as  their  outward  forms  or  their  mental  gifts,  tastes,  and  habits. 
A  uniform  world  would  seem  doomed  to  be  a  dull  one.  Chinese 
monotony,  spread  over  mankind,  would  almost  unhumanize  the  race. 
Uniform  wealth  would  be  a  condition  to  be  deprecated,  as  well  as 
uniform  poverty. 

The  variety  of  God's  gifts  brings  into  exercise  many  graces  that 
would  otherwise  fail  of  extensive  cultivation.  Would  there  be  as 
much  patience,  self-denial,  and  submission  among  men,  if  God  made 
them  all  rich  ?  On  the  other  hand,  could  there  be  the  same  occasions 
for  the  cultivation  of  benevolence,  and  a  large  class  of  social  virtues, 
if  God  made  them  all  poor  ?  The  very  inequalities  which  exist  in 
the  condition  of  men  develop  human  character  in  a  way  that  works 
atie  highest  good  of  all. 

V0L.n.— No.  6  81  (241) 
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'  A  clear  inference  from  this  arrangement  of  dlyersity  is  that  God 
is  a  sovereign.  And  few  truths  are  more  important  to  learn  than 
this.  If  you  are  poor,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you  more  simply 
account  for  it  than  by  referring  it  to  the  will  of  God,  who  ordered  it 
to  be  so?  His  sovereignty  has  never  interfered  with  your  free 
agency ;  but  with  all  your  agency  he  is  a  sovereign.  Poverty 
is  God's  gift  to  you  for  the  present,  and  perhaps  for  the  future  too. 
With  all  your  toil  you  may  increase  little  or  nothing ;  whilst  others, 
with  fewer  opportunities,  and  less  merit,  have  accumulated  a  compe- 
tency, and  even  luxuries.     After  all  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

Poverty,  as  a  gift  of  God,  has  compensations  which  give  it  more 
value  than  wealth.  We  will  only  mention  two,  one  of  which  is,  that 
character  nurtured  under  lowly  influences,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  has  in  the  long  run  a  better  promise  than  when  formed  in  the 
mansions  of  the  rich.  How  many  failures  are  there  among  the  sons 
of  the  wealthy?  Why?  Because  effeminacy  and  self-indulgence 
are  less  favourable  schools  for  discipline  than  self-*reliance  and  work. 
And  then,  again,  the  poor  are  more  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  than 
the  rich.  "  The  common  people'*  heard  the  Lord  "  gladly."  "  To 
the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.'*  ^*  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren ; 
bow  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  are  called."  The  testimony  of  ages  declares  that  God 
most  frequently  connects  the  blessings  of  salvation  with  a  lowly 
outward  estate.  He  thus  gives  compensations  to  poverty.  Oh,  ho^ 
many  have  entered  heaven  who  would  never  have  been  there,  if  they 
had  been  rich  !  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  How  much  reason  have  you  to  be  satisfied 
with  God*s  gift  of  poverty  often  bringing  precious  compensations ! 
1  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  Christ  honoured  the  poor^  in  becoming 
one  of  them.  His  mother  was  an  humble  virgin,  ms  reputed  father 
a  working-man,  and  he  himself  was  not  as  weU  off  as  the  very  birds 
and  foxes.  Christ  in  poverty !  Yes,  he  was  not  above  yow,  humble 
reader !  Think  of  that,  and  adore  him !  Think  of  that,  and  live 
submissive  to  his  providence.  Your  birth  was  higher  than  in  a 
stable,  and  your  cradle  better  than  a  manger.  You  have  never 
hungered  and  thirsted,  and  sweat  and  toiled,  as  he  has  done.  Hia 
condition  has  given  to  povefty  a  joy  which  has  cheered  many  a 
bleeding  heart.  The  recollections  of  Bethlehem  are  hallowed  with 
his  manger-birth.  At  Capernaum,  a  despised  place  where  he  had 
been  brought  up,  he  opened  the  Bible,  where  it  is  recorded  that  '^  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  and  he  hath  anointed  me  to. preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor."  That  precious  scripture  was  fulfilled  in 
him ;  and  throughout  life  he  sympathized  most  with  the  suffering  and 
distressed,  and  went  through  the  villages  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people. 
Reader !  are  you  poor  ?  So  was  Christ.  He  selected  poverty  for 
himself,  and  he  loved  the  poor. 

There  is  no  poverty  in  heaven.    Want  will  cease  with  the  decay 
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of  the  body,  with  the  laying  down,  in  the  grave,  of  all  that  is 
mortal.  Tears  yon  have  wept  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  better  land 
they  shall  be  wiped  from  your  eyes.  Often  have  you  laboured  and 
groaned  amid  discomforts  and  trials,  but  soon  a  better  wealth  than 
that  of  kingdoms  shall  be  yours  for  ever.  Cheer  up,  child  of  poverty 
and  heir  of  glory  !  Hath  not  Christ  said,  ^^  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life?"  Take,  then,  with 
thanks,  what  he  hath  given  thee  in  this  world,  even  the  gift  of 
poverty,  and  prepare  for  the  great  change  that  awaits  thee  in  the 
crowning  of  the  just! 


ON  STORING  LIQUOR  IN  CHURCHES. 

It  is  a  good  maxim — "  a  place  for  every  thin^,  and  every  thing  in 
its  place."  But  is  a  church  a  place  for  every  thing  ?  and  least  of  all 
is  Hquor  in  its  place  when  stored  away  in  a  church  ? 

The  other  day,  on  entering  a  house  of  worship  in  the  village  of 
»  »  »  *  1^  YQYj  disagreeable  sensation  was  experienced.  "What 
can  it  be?"  said  the  nose  to  the  brain.  The  question,  however,  was 
answered  before  the  brain  had  time  to  communicate  with  the  tongue. 
The  bad  smell  came  out  of  liquor  casks  stowed  away  in  the  vaults  of 
the  church.     Several  questions  arose  in  my  mind : 

Ist.  Whether  or  not  does  the  use  of  a  church  for  storage  of  any 
kind  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Saviour,  who  complained 
that  his  house  had  been  made  a  house  of  merchandize  ? 

2d.  Is  the  storing  of  liquor  under  a  church  an  illustration  or  not 
of  the  great  maxim,  "  all  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  ex- 
pedient f  Admitting  the  lawfulness  of  storing  this  kind  of  mer- 
chandize, is  it  expedient  to  take  it  under  ecclesiastical  care  ? 

3d.  Would  not  the  Maine  law  make  terrible  work  with  the  rents 
of  this  house  of  God?  One  morning  the  pastor,  in  passing  along, 
observes  a  concourse  of  constables,  working-men  and  boys  rolling 
barrels  out  of  his  church,  and  knocking  them  on  the  head,  amidst  a 
stream  of  the  "good  creature"  tumbling  into  the  gutters.  "Stop! 
stop!"  cries  the  ingenuous  pastor.  "Let  me  consult  the  trustees, 
and  the  barrels  shall  be  removed.''  "No,"  replies  the  constable, 
^^you  ought  to  have  done  that  before;'^  and  the  minister  walks  off 
amidst  the  cracking  of  barrel  heads,  and  the  glee  of  temperance 
folks. 

Take  care  minister,  elders,  deacons,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  com- 
municants and  pew-holders  I  I  say,  take  care,  or  there  will  be  strange 
revelations  some  of  these  days !  Now  is  the  best  time  to  get  rid  of 
the  eviL  Main-Chanob. 
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THE  BUND  LIFE-WARD  STRUGOLES  OP  OUR  FALLEN 

NATURE. 

Thb  deep  and  universal  disqnietnde  of  mankind  is  one  of  the  first 
great  facts  of  human  life  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  reflective  ob- 
server. It  presents  one  of  the  profound  problems  of  reason  for 
every  age  and  every  nation  of  the  world.  But  as  the  moanings  of 
Job  came  forth  through  the  channels  of  nature  from  the  depth  of  his 
inward  anguish,  so  the  ceaseless  and  wearisome  agitations  of  the 
world  are  the  natural  expressions  of  some  inward  want.  Had  men 
only  in  possession,  or  coidd  they  get  by  toil,  what  their  nature  craveSi 
would  they  not  rest  in  profound  and  perpetual  peace  ? 

If  we  consider  this  universal  restlessness  of  man  in  some  of  its 
more  significant  expressions,  there  will  arise  the  reflection  that  it  may 
be  the  unconscious  and  fruitless  tendency  of  our  nature  towards  its 
highest  good.  We  shall  then  see  that  tms  highest  good  is  not  to  be 
found  on  earth,  but  that  it  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  God  to  be  attained  through  Jesus  Christ. 

L  In  selecting  some  of  the  significant  expressions  of  the  restless- 
ness of  man,  we  might  begin  with  those  spirits  of  strife  and  violence 
before  the  flood,  whose  natural  desires  were  habitually  heated  into 
passion,  and  swollen  to  a  turbulence  which  filled  the  earth  with  tumult 
and  murder.  We  might  then  pass  from  those  insufferable  outbreaks 
of  the  inward  distemper  of  man,  which  provoked  so  signal  a  visita- 
tion from  Heaven,  to  the  time  when  men  began  again  to  multiply  in 
the  earth,  and  moved  their  memorable  project  on  the  plain  of  Shinar ; 
an  effort  to  combine  the  power  and  exhaust  the  toil  of  many  genera- 
tions, only  to  meet  some  indescribable  want  which  the  people  knew 
BO  better  way  to  gratify.  The  dispersion  from  Babel,  which  resolved 
the  population  of  the  world  into  alienated  clans,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  rival  nations,  gave  occasion  and  form  to  the  rest- 
less passions  of  the  human  heart,  first  in  the  mutual  strife  of  dans, 
and  then  in  the  wars  of  nations ;  and  ever  since  how  large  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  these  wars.  There  has 
never  been  wanting  enough  of  tumultuous  passion  in  the  human 
heart  to  agitate  the  world.  A  nation,  grown  a  little  stronger  than 
its  neighbours,  gives  itself  no  rest  till  it  has  subjected  its  neighbours 
to  its  power.  The  Caesars,  the  Alexanders,  the  Napoleons  of  the 
world — ^how  came  they  to  be  possible?  Assyria,  Egypt,  Media, 
Persia,  Macedon,  Rome,  and  the  nations  with  whom  they  waged  war 
— ^what  made  these  all  such  examples  of  the  strife  of  humanity  on 
the  national  scale,  and  that  too  for  things  which  have  no  real  connec- 
tion with  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man's  earthly  life  ?  What 
is  it  that  has  ever  given  such  appearance  of  truth  to  the  pungent 
satire,  that  the  peaceful  intervals  of  nations  are  only  to  gain  strength 
and  means  for  war  ? 
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If  ire  inspect  the  inward  motions  (^  humanity,  whidi  thus  reyeal 
themselves  in  masses  of  men,  and  throw  large  bodies  into  oommotiony 
we  find  their  orimn  in  the  natural  restlessness  of  individuals.  Each 
man  carries  in  nimself  his  share  of  <ihe  elements  of  this  universal 
strife.  Our  desires  are  directed  bj  our  circumstances  of  birth  and 
education,  and  the  various  influences  under  which  we  live,  but  thej 
are  not  created  hj  these.  Nor  are  these  incessant  longings  directed 
towards  the  real  comforts  of  our  natural  life.  They  are  set  on 
things  of  onl J  a  fictitious  or  imaginary  value ;  things  m  many  cases 
endowed  with  all  their  worth,  and  clothed  with  all  their  attractions^ 

Kthe  delusive   colouring  of  a  fervid  and  half-bewildered  fancy, 
ke  the  most  common  and  prevalent  desires  of  the  heart,  and  what 
is  their  aim,  and  what  their  results  ? 

Look  at  yonder  shrivelled  and  unsightly  image  of  avarice,  with- 
ering on  his  accumulations  like  a  flower  on  a  bed  of  embers.  See 
yonder  toil-worn  relic  of  ambition,  writhing  on  the  summit  of  his 
lame  before  the  blasts  of  envious  rivalry,  the  gales  of  popular 
frenzy,  or  the  shocks  of  despotic  caprice.  Behold  yonder  incar- 
nation of  sensuality,  charred  through  and  through  by  the  sponta- 
neous combustion  of  his  natural  desires,  now  become  unnatural  by 
indulgence,  and  a  fire  of  torment  and  consumption  in  body  and  souL 
Mark  these  extreme  examples,  for  they  show  not  merely  the  intern-" 
perate  excitement  of  certain  desires  in  some  men,  but  what  propen* 
sities  there  are  in  all  men,  which  ^eld  their  fruit  in  the  character 
and  the  experience  of  individuals,  m  forms  and  measures  according 
to  circumstances.  They  are  symptoms  of  the  universal  disease  of 
oar  nature,  working  in  these  cases  with  full  force  and  malignity. 

The  desire  of  attainment  u\  man,  so  universal  and  unquenchable^ 
and  not  dependent  on  circumstances,  but  belonging  to  human  nature, 
always  reaching  after  something  not  now  in  possession,  and  some* 
thing  which,  when  attained,  becomes  only  the  occasion  of  wanting 
something  more— the  very  desire  of  attainment  must  be  understood 
in  its  connection  with  the  history,  the  experience,  and  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  We  speak  of  the  desires  of  men  in  their  natural  ope- 
ration, unrestrained  and  unguided  by  reason  and  religious  principle. 
They  have  always  been  insatiate.  When  we  observe  that  none  are 
content  with  bare  sustenance  while  larger  conveniences  are  within 
their  reach ;  that  none  are  content  with  convenience  within  reach  of 
luxury;  and  that  a  man  is  never  rich  enough  till  he  has  a  little 
more  ;  while  we  observe  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  honours,  one 
step  is  only  a  preparation  for  another,  so  long  as  any  higher  step  is 
possible,  and  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure,  the  eye  is  never 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing ;  that  the  desire  for 
intellectual  strength  and  influence  is  only  the  stronger,  the  more 
of  these  the  man  already  has ;  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  never 
saith  it  is  enough ;  and  that  the  higher  degrees  of  moral  culture  only 
make  one  the  more  anxious  to  rise  still  higher ;  while  we  see  this 
unquenchable  desire  of  attainment  not  only  undiminished,  but  always 
increased  by  the  amount  of  aoquisition  ahready  made,  so  long  as 
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further  gain  seems  possible,  what  have  we  to  learn  from  all  this  ? 
Is  this  desire  a  merely  insignificant,  aimless  principle  in  man,  aa 
accident  of  his  condition,  or  a  symptom  of  his  infirmity  ?  Does  it 
point  to  nothing  in  his  destiny?  Have  we  no  concern  with  it  except 
to  denounce  and  repress  it ;  to  prevent  its  destroying  us  before  the 
time  ?  Or  shall  we  not  rather  study  what  it  teaches  of  the  true 
ffood  and  the  true  glory  of  man,  in  his  experience  here  and  his 
destiny  hereafter?  Have  these  desires  in  man  no  purpose  to  answer, 
no  end  to  gain  ?  They  find  no  satisfaction — ^this  must  be  granted ; 
but  were  they  originally  made  in  vain,  and  only  to  be  doomed  to  this 
everlasting  disappointment  ?  No  other  creature  has  any  appetites 
and  desires  but  such  as  seek  the  things  that  immediately  satisfy. 
The  ox  fills  himself  in  his  pasture,  and  lies  down  to  ruminate  in  per- 
fect contentment.  He  drinks  of  the  brook  and  is  satisfied.  Man 
eats  and  drinks,  not  to  satisfy,  but  to  gain  strength  to  pursue  what 
he  can' neither  eat  nor  drink.  And  we  can  explain  this  only  by  the 
supposition  of  some  violence  to  his  original  nature,  some  diversion 
of  the  human  instincts  and  tendencies  from  their  proper  course  and 
primitive  design.  We  take  from  this  ceaseless  disquietude  of  man  a 
most  decisive  hint  respecting  the  real  satisfying  good  of  human 
nature ;  a  hint  that  the  good  which  man  is  really  formed  to  enjoy, 
and  in  which  he  may  rest  with  full  and  lasting  contentment,  is  not  to 
be  found  on  earth.  Man  seeks  all  worldly  good,  and  is  not  satisfied, 
even  though  he  finds  all  he  seeks,  because  the  good  of  this  world  is 
not  a  satisfying  portion  for  his  nature. 

U.  And  now  what  is  this  perpetual  vexation  of  humanity  in  its 
relation  to  the  highest  good  of  man?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  perverted 
and  fruitless  tendency  of  human  nature  towards  its  perfection  in 
some  unearthly  state  ? 

The  perfect  life  of  man  would  be  a  secure  and  delightful  repose  in 
the  possession  of  his  highest  good.  In  these  agitations  of  discontent 
we  see  him  longing  for  something  which  he  hath  not,  and  dissatisfied 
with  what  he  is,  looking  ever  with  anxious  desire  towards  what  ho 
may  yet  be.  Like  the  hurried  and  gurgling  rivulet  of  the  mountain, 
he  is  not  in  the  place  of  his  rest ;  hastening  always  towards  some 
condition  not  yet  reached,  but  a  condition  to  which  his  natural 
desires  can  never  conduct  him. 

1.  We  observe  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  universal  disquie- 
tude is  a  degenerate  and  troublesome  relic  of  the  pure  aspiration  of 
unfallen  humanity  towards  its  destined  perfection  in  happiness  and 
glory. 

Though  man  had  never  fallen,  he  would  still  have  attained  full  de- 
velopment by  degrees.  He  would  still  not  have  been  at  first  what  he 
was  destined  to  become.  That  he  would  certainly  have  had  some- 
thing to  acquire  is  implied  in  the  first  covenant,  which  encouraged 
present  obedience  by  the  promise  of  future  reward.  Even  his  im- 
mortal constitution  had  provision  for  the  gradual  unfolding  of  its 
immortal  power  and  glory;  and  as  the  peering  shoot  of  the  infant 
oak  looks  steadfastly  towards  the  iieight  where  it  is  to  spread  its 
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strong  and  lofty  boaghs,  and  display  its  copious  foliage,  so  would  tho 
Boul  of  pore  and  immortal  humanity  hare  looked  from  the  earthly 
cradle  of  its  infancy  towards  its  future  predestined  exaltation. 

Now  this  natural  and  earnest  prospection,  this  instinctive  looking 
towards  a  future  good,  the  fall  did  not  annihilate.  Sin  has  never  yet 
destroyed  it,  but  only  turned  it  out  of  the  way,  and  made  it 
^^  altogether  unprofitable."  Hence  man  spends  his  days  on  earth 
with  these  his  natural  life-struggles  in  fruitless  and  wasting  activity, 
a  perpetual  motion  without  progress ;  and  the  immortal  spirit,  blind 
with  itd  own  ungodliness,  and  overlain  by  the  world,  still  breathes  its 
undying  aspirations  in  such  low  forms  as  we  have  described.  That 
covetousness,  which  now  appears  so  like  a  malignant  distemper ;  that 
insatiate  ambition,  which  is  only  the  most  honoured  form  of  insanity ; 
that  stupid  and  ungovernable  sensuality,  and  even  those  milder  and 
more  chastened  desires  for  worldly  attainment,  whether  they  respect 
the  endowments  of  the  body  or  those  of  the  mind,  are  but  the  dislo* 
cated  and  fallen  wings  on  which  the  pure  soul  would  have  soared 
towards  its  spiritual  exaltation.  But  now  they  are  only  the  organs 
of  a  grovelling  motion  amidst  the  things  of  time.  Yet  even  in  this 
their  degradation,  they  constrain  us  to  do  them  honour.  So  com* 
jnanding  are  they  in.  some  of  their  higher  positions  and  movements, 
and  so  grand  and  benign  are  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  human 
mind  under  their  impulse,  that  they  would  fain  seem  to  be  yet  not 
wholly  prostituted  and  debased,  but  to  retain  somewhat  of  their  native 
nobility.  Still,  what  avail  these  highest  of  human  achievements,  so 
long  as  they  fall  wholly  within  the  temporal  and  the  worldly  sphere  ? 
What  can  they  do  towards  securing  the  interests  of  an  inunortal  life  ? 

2.  We  observe,  again,  that  the  unconsciousness  of  men  as  to  the 
true  import  of  this  disquiet  is  a  part  of  their  infirmity.  The  blind** 
ness  of  men  does  not  cneck  their  motion.  Our  misapprehension  of 
the  chief  end  of  many  affections  of  our  nature  is  often  both  unde« 
niable  and  total,  while  yet  the  main  purposes  of  those  affections  may, 
without  design  in  us,  and  even  against  our  choice,  be  fully  accom- 
plished. How  little  thought  Rebekah  that  her  partial  and  wicked 
counsel  to  her  son  was  preparing  the  way  for  that  long  train  of 
events  among  her  descendants  which  was  really  established  in  the 
divine  purpose.  How  little  thought  the  overbearing  and  crafty 
Assyrian  that  his  wanton  invasion  of  Judah  was  a  part  of  the  sublime 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose  of  God.  And  in  what  a  strain  of 
overwhelming  rebuke,  as  well  as  of  melting  compassion,  did  Jesus 
pray  for  his  murderers,  "  Father  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  These  conspicuous  examples  are  only  intenser  expressions 
of  the  universal  error  of  mankind. 

The  great  fact  is  this:  The  instincts  of  man,  the  animal,  the 
rational,  and  the  moral,  are  turned  out  of  the  path  of  their  true  life^ 
and  still  they  toil  blindly  along  in  their  obliquity;  and  the  con* 
sciousness  of  the  mind  falls  wholly  within  the  low  and  narrow  sphere 
of  these  perverted  propensities;  and  the  man  fixes  his  conscious 
purposes^  and  spends  his  energies,  on  the  things  towards  which  hia 
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erratic  affections  are  bent.  The  penrersion  of  his  desires  is  the  sin 
of  the  heart ;  the  obliquity  of  his  thought  is  the  error  of  the  under- 
standing, and  both  are  the  mournful  and  guiltj  debasement  of  the 
whole  conscious  being  of  the  creature  into  subjection  to  yanitj.  The 
action  proceeds,  but  there  are  no  proper  results. 

8.  We  obsenre,  again,  that  these  longings  come  short  of  their  end. 
So  nature,  in  other  cases,  ur^es  forward  her  operations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  appointed  laws,  though  her  course  be  so  obstructed  as  to 
defeat  or  derange  the  results.  The  acorn  will  germinate  under  a 
rock;  and  the  shoot,  though  prevented  from  rising  into  its  proper 
element,  will  still  grow  on  and  coil  in  its  confinement,  exhausting  its 
life  in  unavailing  struggles  towards  a  development  it  is  never  to 
attain.  The  tree,  disabled  by  disease  from  putting  forth'leaves  and 
yielding  fruit,  will  still  produce  a  fungus.  Now  it  is  the  same  law 
of  life  which  produces  the  vegetable  coil  under  the  rock,  and  the  tall 
oak  in  its  perfection.  The  principle  is  the  same;  but  being  op- 
pressed by  its  condition,  it  falls  short  of  its  appointed  end.  Here 
appears  one  form  of  that  derangement  of  earthly  life  which  has  so 
invariable  and  so  mournful  a  development  in  man.  The  living 
powers  of  man,  fallen  from  their  proper  sphere,  sink  with  all  their 
consciousness  of  desire  and  of  purpose  amidst  ^^  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments," and  under  the  rock  of  worldliness,  and  there  exhaust  their 
life  in  a  mortal  coil,  where  they  rise  not  a  step  towards  their  perfec- 
tion. Observe  their  activity,  reaching  ever  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature  after  things  before  unknown,  grasping  after  discoveries  in 
science  and  inventions  in  art,  as  though  a  man's  life  consisted  in 
them ;  and  while  making  only  doubtful  additions  to  the  happiness 
of  the  race,  loading  themselves  with  responsibility  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  God  in  the  earth.  Behold  the  civilized  world  standing  in 
amazement  before  its  own  discoveries  and  inventions,  like  the 
eonjuress  of  Endor  before  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  which  she  herself 
had  raised.  Survey  the  world  of  science  and  of  art,  now  advanced 
so  far  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  power,  active  as  ever,  and  even 
hurrying  its  motions  like  the  earth  in  its  perihelion,  as  though  it  were 
fast  approaching  the  centre  of  its  revolutions,  and  the  place  of  its 
rest.  The  world  of  thought  and  study  seems  pressing  ever  forward 
as  towards  a  prize  which  could  not  be  too  dearly  bought  with  all  the 
labour  of  a  Ufe  on  earth.  And  for  what  purpose  ?  Is  it  beyond 
dispute  that  the  world  is  happier  on  the  whole,  or  better  for  its 
sciences  and  its  arts,  except  so  far  as  the  gospel  has  gained  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  by  their  means  ?.  But  then  purer  virtue  and  greater 
happiness  are  not  the  aim  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  It  is  not  for  that 
purpose  they  are  studied.  They  would  be  pursued  even  if  the  world 
could  expect  no  good  from  them,  for  they  rise  from  the  nature  of 
man.  That  nature  is  restless-^conscious  of  want.  It  has  glimpses 
of  truth  for  science,  and  glimpses  of  beauty  for  art;  and  is  not 
content  to  lose  them,  but  is  drawn  by  them  towards  the  mysteries  of 
truth  and  the  world  of  beauty  from  which  they  arise,  and  has 
scarcely  a  thought  of  any  thing  beyond  the  attractions  of  the  objects 
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themselves.  The  desire  for  trath,  beauty,  and  goodness,  is  not  in 
itself  the  evil  we  deplore ;  bnt  we  have  to  confess  and  lament  tb^t 
the  eye  of  this  desire  is  so  cast  down ;  that  it  looks  for  its  objects 
onlif  among  created  things,  and  is  not  raised  towards  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  uncreated  and  infinite;  that  it  worships  and  serves 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  over  all,  Ood,  blessed 
for  ever. 

In  fine,  it  is  certain  that  this  longing,  in  its  natural  course,  comes 
short  of  the  high  end  of  our  being.  The  prize  of  its  calling  is 
wholly  confined  to  this  world,  and,  if  gained,  would  bring  with  it  no 
lasting,  no  satisfying  enjoyment.  The  natural  desires  are  the 
motions  of  life  in  our  earthly  state ;  and  this  life  on  earth  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  real  life  of  man.  But  even  this  earthly  life  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  those  things  on  which  these  natural 
desires  are  set ;  not  in  the  amount  of  knowledge,  not  in  the  highest 
refinement  of  art,  not  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  sense.  We  may,  therefore,  gain  all  that  the  natural 
affections  contemplate,  and  still  not  quiet  the  wants  of  the  soul. 
The  man  does  not  yet  gain  his  chief  end.  He  does  not  yet  find  his 
portion,  but  is  quite  as  far  from  his  true  happiness  as  ever. 

lU.  We  inquire  then,  at  last,  what  is  that  good  which  alone  can 
relieve  this  universal  want  of  humanity  7  What  is  the  crown  towards 
which  the  natural  desires  of  man  were  intended  to  aspire  ?  What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  ? 

The  chief  good  of  man  is  the  knowledge  and  enjojrment  of  his 

Maker.     To  know  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  the  Maker  of 

Heaven  and  Earth,  and  our  own  Creator  and  Preserver ;  to  know 

him  in  his  character,  his  relations,  and  his  works ;  to  know  him  by 

what  we  may  call  the  knowledge  of  experience,  assuming  always  his 

existence  and  infinity  as  we  assume  the  existence  and  firmness  of  the 

ground  on  which  we  walk,  delighting  in  a  reverential  discernment  of 

his  presence  and  power  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  in  the  visible 

world,  as  we  recognize  with  awful  interest  the  hidden  agent  of 

nature,  which  flashes  and  roars  in  the  thunder  cloud,  or  the  secret 

life  wluch  unfolds  to  our  eyes  the  verdure  and  the  bloom  of  spring'. 

Above  all,  to  know  him  as  our  Redeemer  from  the  corruption  and  the 

misery  of  our  fallen  state ;  the  Restorer  of  the  life  which  we  had 

lost,  of  the  happiness  which  we  had  forfeited.     Such  knowledge  is 

worthy  of  its  name.    Even  in  science  it  leaves  nothing  for  the  mind 

to  seek  with  a  painful  desire.     It  is  a  finishing  accomplishment 

of  the  soul,  the  arrival  at  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  the  centre 

and  the  sum  of  all.     There  reason  finds  itself  in  the  position  from 

which  all  things  that  can  be  seen  by  the  human  eye,  are  seen  in  their 

true  relations  to  the  great  end ;  and  from  that  position  the  search 

into  the  deep  and  countless  mysteries  of  the  works  of  God  is  most 

inviting  and  successful. 

Now  the  sum  of  all  this  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel.     He  is  the  true  light  for  all 
men,  the  medium  in  which  we  see  Uod  directly.    And  he  came  into 
Vol.  n.— No.  6  32 
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the  world,  the  liying  light  of  Gk>d  for  men.  In  him  we  have  aasmimce 
of  faith,  through  him  we  have  assurance  of  hope.  In  him  we  have  a 
clear  and  satisfying  view  of  the  mercy  of  God,  in  which  we  may  trusty 
both  now  and  forever.  Here  is  the  way  of  true  life,  open  to  aU; 
attractive  with  every  providential  blandishment  which  can  invite  the 
feet  of  the  inmiortal  pilgrim,  and  draw  him  towards  his  heavenly 
home.  There  is  forgiveness,  peace  with  God,  true  peace,  such  as  the 
world  cannot  give.  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee. 

But  is  this  such  a  perfect  satisfaction  as  has  been  represented? 
We  answer,  Yes,  on  the  two  infallible  authorities  of  scripture  and  ex- 
perience. The  scriviureM  testify  conclusively,  and  in  almost  every 
form  of  speech,  to  tne  fulness  of  that  happiness  which  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  brings  to  men,  and  which  indeed  is  found  only  in  Christ  him- 
self. When  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  what  was  written  before 
the  day  of  Christianity  dawned,  and  the  day  star  arose  in  the  hearts 
of  believers,  that  the  man  of  true  religion  was  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  whose  leaf  should  not  wither,  and  that  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper ;  that  those  have  great  peace  who  love  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them ;  that  those  who  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles,  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint ; 
that  they  who  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion  that  shall 
never  be  moved,  but  abideth  for  ever;  when  we  pass  into  the  bright 
fields  of  the  New  Testament  revelations,  where  Jesus  Christ  in  person 
represents  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  and  as  giving  the  living  water 
to  those  who  thirst,  inviting  all  to  come  unto  him  and  drink;  where 
he  speaks  of  givine  peace  to  his  friends,  not  as  the  world  giveth ; 
when  we  hear  the  mspired  apostles  speak  of  their  assurance  wat  all 
thbgs  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  of  the 
objects  of  the  Christian  hope  as  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away ;  who  does  not  clearly  discern  the  super- 
natural sense  of  such  language,  and  see  that  to  use  such  terms  of 
any  natural  sources  of  happiness  in  this  world  would  be  an  extrava- 
gance altogether  ridiculous. 

And  what  is  the  testimony  of  experience  f  Hear  one  witness  say. 
The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  1  shall  not  want ;  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff,  they  comfort  me ;  surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  I  delight  more  in  thy  testimonies  than  in 
all  riches ;  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand  amidst  the 
pleasures  of  the  world ;  0  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  thee.  Hear  another  say.  We  are  troubled  on  every  side, 
yet  not  distressed,  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair,  persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken,  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  we  are  exceedingly 
joyful  in  all  our  tribulations.  When  we  read  the  effusions  of  pious 
contentment  and  joy,  which  have  come  from  the  Christian  heart  in 
every  age  of  the  church,  we  cannot  but  see  that  if  all  men  had  only 
possessed  this  spirit  from  the  first^  the  history  of  the  world  which  has 
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been  written  so  largely  in  blood,  would  have  been  a  record  of  per- 

Ctaal  peace  and  love.  As  sin,  in  the  character  of  men,  would  have 
en  prevented  by  righteousness,  so  in  their  experience  the  work  of 
nghteonsness  would  have  been  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousnesi 
quietoess  and  assurance  for  ever. 

What  a  renovation  will  it  be,  when  the  restless  and  toiling  millions 
of  mankind  shall  lift  up  their  eyes  to  Grod  their  chief  good ;  when 
they  shall  look  to  Jesus  Christ  their  light  and  their  life,  and  aU  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden  shall  come  to  him  and  find  their  rest  I 
A  new  h^ven  and  new  earth  will  indeed  appear,  when  all  shall  be 
fully  convinced  that  this  worldly  life  is  in  itself  onJy  vanity  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit ;  and  raising  their  eyes  to  the  Infinite  Author  of  their 
being,  and  the  Fountain  of  all  good,  shall  exclaim.  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside 
thee?  J.  W.  T. 


ON  DELAY  IN  COMING  TO  CHRIST.* 

SoMB  may  say,  yea,  practically  they  do  say,  that  they  must  come 
to  Christ  by  believing,  or  they  are  undone ;  but  this  is  not  the  season 
of  it ;  there  will  be  time  enough  to  apply  themselves  unto  it  when 
other  occasions  are  past.  At  present  they  have  not  leisure  to  enter 
upon,  and  go  through  with  this  duty ;  wherefore  they  will  abide  in 
their  present  state  for  awhile,  hearing  and  doing  many  things,  and 
when  time  serves,  will  apply  themselves  unto  this  dutv  also. 

1.  This  is  an  uncontrollable  evidence  of  that  sottishness  and  folly 
which  is  come  upon  our  nature  by  sin.  A  depravation  that  the 
apostle  places  in  the  head  of  the  evils  of  corrupted  nature.  Tit.  iii.  3. 
Can  anything  be  more  foolish,  sottish,  and  stupid,  than  for  men  to 
put  off  the  consideration  of  the  eternal  concernment  of  their  souls 
for  one  hour,  being  altogether  uncertain  whether  they  shall  live 
another  or  no?  to  prefer  present  trifles  before  the  blessedness  or 
misery  of  an  immortal  state  ?  For  those  who  never  heard  of  these 
things,  who  never  had  any  conviction  of  sin  and  judgment,  to  put  the 
evil  day  far  from  them,  is  not  much  to  be  admired ;  but  for  you  who 
have  Christ  preached  unto  you,  who  own  a  necessity  of  commg  unto 
him,  to  put  it  off  from  day  to  day  upon  such  slight  pretences,  it  is  an 
astonishable  folly.  May  you  not  be  spoken  unto  in  the  language  of 
the  wisdom  of  God ;  Prov.  vi.  9 — 11.  You  come  to  hear  the  word, 
and  when  you  go  away  the  language  of  your  hearts  is :  '^  Yet  a  little 
sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep  ;'*  we  will 
abide  a  little  while  in  our  present  state,  and  afterward  we  will  rouse 
op  ourselves.  Under  this  deceit  do  multitudes  perish  every  day. 
This  is  a  dark  shade,  wherein  cursed  unbelief  lies  hid. 

•ByJobnOwenyCP* 
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I 
2.  Consider  that  this  is  the  greatest  engine  that  Satan  makes  use 
of  in  the  world  among  them  that  hear  the  word  preached  unto  them, 
for  the  ruin  of  their  souls.  He  hath  other  arts,  and  ways,  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  other  men,  as  by  sensual  and  worldly  lusts ; 
but  as  unto  them  who  through  their  convictions  do  attend  unto  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  this  is  his  great  and  almost  only  engine  for 
their  ruin.  There  needs  no  haste  in  this  matter,  another  time  wi]l 
be  more  seasonable,  you  may  be  sure  not  to  fail  of  it  before  you  die ; 
however,  this  present  day  and  time  is  most  unfit  for  it,  you  have 
other  things  to  do,  you  cannot  part  with  your  present  frame,  you  may 
come  again  to  hear  the  word  the  next  opportunity.  Know  assuredly, 
if  your  minds  are  influenced  unto  delays  of  coming  to  Christ  by  such 
insinuations,  you  are  under  the  power  of  Satan,  and  he  is  like  enough 
to  hold  you  fast  unto  destruction. 

•  3.  This  is  as  evil  and  dangerous  a  posture,  or  frame  of  mind,  as 
you  can  well  fall  under.  If  you  have  learned  to  put  oflF  God,  and 
Christ,  and  the  word,  for  the  present  season,  and  yet  relieve  your- 
selves in  this,  that  you  do  not  intend,  like  others,  always  to  reject 
them,  but  will  have  a  time  to  hearken  to  their  calls ;  you  are  secured 
and  fortified  against  all  convictions  and  persuasions,  all  fears ;  one 
answer  will  serve  for  all ;  within  a  little  while  you  will  do  all  that 
can  be  required  of  you.  This  is  that  which  ruins  the  souls  of  multi- 
tudes every  day.  It  is  better  dealing  with  men  openly  profligate, 
than  with  such  a  trifling  promisor.     See  Isa.  v.  7,  10. 

•  4.  Remember  that  the  Scripture  confines  you  unto  the  present 
day,  without  the  least  intimation  that  you  shall  have  either  another 
day,  or  another  tender  of  grace  and  mercy  in  any  day ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
Heb.  iii.  7,  13.  xii.  15.  Take  care  lest  you  come  short  of  the  grace 
of  God,  miss  of  it  by  missing  your  opportunity.  Redeem  the  time, 
or  you  are  lost  for  ever. 

5.  As  unto  the  pretence  of  your  occasions  and  business,  there  is  a 
ready  way  to  disappoint  the  craft  of  Satan  in  that  pretence,  namely, 
to  mix  thoughts  of  Christ,  and  the  renovation  of  your  resolutions, 
either  to  come  or  to  cleave  unto  him  with  all  your  occasions.  Let 
nothing  put  it  utterly  out  of  your  minds ;  make  it  familiar  unto  you, 
and  you  will  beat  Satan  out  of  that  stronghold.  Prov.  vii.  4.  How- 
ever, shake  yourselves  out  of  this  dust,  or  destruction  lies  at  the  door. 


«  PRAY  FOR  US,  BRETHREN." 

The  preacher  needs  the  people's  prayeri 
As  overwhelmed  with  aDzious  care 
He  almost  sinks  into  despair — 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  I 

0,  the  sad  days  and  sadder  nights, 
As  through  this  wilderness  he  fights. 
With  little  comfort,  few  delights^ 
Pray  for  us,  breUiren  I 
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With  seeping  he  casts  in  the  seed. 
Expecting  thus  his  flock  to  feed, 
But,  0,  the  sheaves  are  few  indeed-* 
Pray  for  us,  brethren ! 

He  reads  in  God's  most  Holy  word 
How  praying  saints  are  always  heard. 
And  blessings  quickly  are  conferred-*  *       • 

Pray  for  us,  brethren  I 

The  world  stands  cold  and  unimpressed, 
His  labours  seem  to  be  unblessed. 
The  course  of  few  he  can  arrest— 
Pray  for  us,  brethren ! 

His  faith  grows  faint  at  the  delay. 
And  Satan  whispers,  "  Cease  to  pray," 
And  choose  some  brighter,  smoother  way—* 
Pray  for  us,  breUiren ! 

He  sees  his  own  dear  flock  grow  cold, 
And  one  by  one  stray  from  the  fold. 
While  sinners  grow  profanely  bold— i 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  I 

Pleasure  and  lust,  and  sordid  gain, 
Within  each  heart  seem  now  to  reign. 
And  on  each  soul  they  leave  their  stson— 
Piray  for  us,  brethren  I 

Old  errors  which  have  Ions  been  dead 
Rise  from  their  ^ves  with  hydra-head. 
And  fill  the  minister  with  dread — 
Pray  for  us,  brethren ! 

The  ton^e  of  slander  can  defame 
The  holiest,  brightest,  purest  name. 
And  hold  €K)d's  servants  up  to  shame^ 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  I 

Pray  for  us,  brethren,  every  day. 
Pray  at  your  house,  and  by  the  way 
With  fervent  prevalency,  pray— 
Prat  for  17s,  brethrbn  I 


SCEAPS  AND  FIGURES. 


Fob  many  years,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  blank-book, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  in  it  any  thoughts  that  came  strag- 
gling or  darting  into  my  mind,  as  thoughts  often  will,  when  I  had 
no  occasion  or  opportunity  for  their  immediate  use.  They  have  come 
to  me,  in  the  house  and  by  the  way,  in  solitude  and  in  company, 
while  I  was  reading  and  when  I  was  writing.  Sometimes  they  were 
satellites  of  other  thoughts,  and  sometimes  they  darted  before  me, 
like  meteorS;  isolated  and  relationless.    They  he  before  me,  in  my 
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book,  like  orphans  in  an  aqrlnm,  till,  in  preparing  materials  for  the 
pulpit  or  the  press,  they  are  brought  out  into  the  world  of  letters,  to 
serve  some  useful  purpose  in  active  life. 

I  respectfully  offer  to  the  readers  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine 
some  samples  of  this  assortment,  which  has  grown  upon  my  hands  for 
a  period  past,  in  which  active  labours  have  allowed  me  little  time  for 
prtfloDged  efforts  of  the  mind.  I  have  counselled  many  young  men, 
setting  out  on  a  life  of  intellectual  labours,  to  adopt  this  method  of 
catching  and  confining,  for  future  use,  their  fragmentary,  fugitive 
thoughts,  those  peculiar,  eccentric  ideas  that  introduce  themselves  to 
one's  notice,  and  never  come  on  invitation,  which,  if  not  courteously 
entertained  when  the^f  first  appear,  may  be  followed,  and  called,  and 
searched  for  with  anxious  and  unavailing  assiduity  afterwards.  From 
my  own  unpretending  repertory  I  introduce  the  following,  not  un- 
aware that  I  may  thereby  weaken  the  counsel  that  I  have  given  many 
young  men  entering  on  a  life  of  intellectual  labour. 

L 

The  religion  of  Christ  has  had  to  encounter  the  learning  and  the 
iterance,  the  passions  and  the  apathy,  the  religion  and  the  irreli- 
gion  of  a  wicked  world. 

n. 

It  is  evidence  of  God's  abhorrence  of  superstition,  that  real  relics 
of  saints  are  so  few ;  and  of  man's  proneness  to  it,  thskt  spurious  ones 
are  so  many. 

m. 

Without  God  in  the  world — ^without  the  world  in  God :  What  a 
difference !    Here  is  the  poor  rich  man,  and  the  rich  poor  man. 

IV. 

Sensitiveness  is  a  virtue,  to  which  some  persons,  of  dubious  pro- 
bity, make  great  pretensions,  and  of  which  they  make  great  use.  It 
is  their  piquet  guard,  stationed  at  out-posts,  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  scrutiny  which  they  know  they  cannot  safely  meet.  Some  people 
come  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive,  by  reason  of  the  raspings  that  the 
public  judgment  has  given  them. 

V. 

Memory  is  economy  of  the  mind's  earnings.  Reflection  is  turning 
the  mind's  capital  to  profitable  account. 

VI. 

In  travelling,  I  have  often  been  both  amused  and  perplexed,  and 
sometimes  more  perplexed  than  amused,  by  the  manner  in  which 
some  people  give  directions  about  the  roaa :  they  do  it  as  though 
they  supposed  the  stranger  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
as  they  are  themselves.  "  When  you  come  to  that  lane,  on  the  other 
side  of  my  uncle's  farm,  then  turn  up  towards  Mr.  Smith's."  So 
some  preachers  discourse  to  sinners  about  the  way  to  Hearen.    They 
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use  names,  and  tenns,  and  phrases  familiar  to  themselves,  but  not 
Dnderstood  by  their  hearers,  just  as  if  the  people  were  well  versed  in 
theology,  and  knew  all  the  stages  and  way-marks  of  the  path  of  life. 

VIL 

The  vapors  and  exhalations  that  rise  from  the  filthy  pools  of  sen- 
snality  will  obscure  the  Christian's  firmament,  if  he  linger  about 
their  banks,  and  will  shut  out  from  him  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness. 

vin. 

Many  people  mistake  reveries  for  refiection,  and  pass  through 
life  making  the  impression  on  others,  but  oftener  on  themselves,  that 
they  are  profound  thinkers,  beoause  they  are  often  in  that  dreamy 
state  of  mind  that  brings  buyers  into  the  market,  crying,  "  a  penny 
for  your  thoughts." 

IX. 

The  devil  is  the  father  of  lies,  and  popish  superstition  is  a  child 
of  unquestionable  legitimacy. 

X. 

A  spattering  cascade  may  attract  more  notice  than  a  deep  majestic 
river. 

XL 

*'  The  old  paths  and  the  good  way."  Papists  are  not  alone  in 
indulging  excessive  veneration  for  antiquity.  They  would  derive  less 
advantage  from  their  antiquity  argument,  if  there  were  not  some 
feeling  akin  to  it,  among  us,  ready  to  respond.  I  do  not  repudiate 
the  claim  to  reverence,  that  is  made  by  sentiments  and  usages  which 
have  the  approval  of  the  word  of  God.  But  it  is  a  simple  folly  to 
adhere  to  religious  customs  merely  beoause  they  are  old ;  and  it  is  a 
mad  folly  to  reject  them  merely  because  they  are  old. 

As  an  argument  J  "antiquity  is  the  poorest  of  all  arguments:"  for 
what  is  scriptural,  it  is  superfluous ;  for  what  is  unscriptural,  it  id 
impious  ;  for  what  is  good,  it  is  ambiguous,  since  it  can  be  equally 
pleaded  for  what  is  bad.  You  say,  that  your  custom  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity :  I  reply,  there  was  a  higher  antiquity  when  it  did  not  exist* 
You  say,  our  fathers  bowed  to  the  image  of  the  virgin :  I  reply,  that 
their  fathers  bowed  to  the  image  of  Baal.  Logio  and  TheologY 
should  come  to  agreement  on  this  subject,  for  the  secimty  of  truth 
and  order  in  religious  matters.  At  present,  valuable  attainments 
may  be  and  are  repudiated,  under  the  odious  name  of  "innovations," 
and  the  children  of  Gt)d  keep  up  quarrels  about  the  fashions  of  theijr 
dead  ancestors. 

The  life  of  opinions  and  of  customs  is  like  the  life  of  a  man :  both 
the  good  and  the  bad  may  attain  to  old  age.  And  the  same  rule  of 
judgment  applies  to  men  and  their  usages;  "the  hoary  head  is  a 
crown  of  glory  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  but  the 
sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old  shall  be  accursed." 

Allegheny  Oity^  Pa.  J.F.iL 
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BAAL-PEOR;  OR,  WHAT  IS  SHAME? 

Thb  Baal-peor  of  the  Hebrews  is  considered  the  same  as  the 
Roman  Priapus,  and  was  worshipped  with  the  most  impure  rites. 
"Their  abominations  were  according  as  they  loved."  That  is, 
their  idolatrous  practices  were  in  conformity  with  the  worship  of 
heathen  idols,  and  they  thereby  made  themselves  as  hateful  to  Je- 
hovah as  «ven  the  idols  which  they  worshipped.  Hosea  ix.  10.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  also  speaks  of  the  abominable  crime  committed  by 
the  Hebrews  in  worshipping  idols — in  joining  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  filthy  idol  Baal-peor,  that  ihamefvl  thing.  Jer.  xi.  13. 
All  idols  were  regarded  by  the  pious  Jews  of  old  as  an  abomination; 
and  among  them  we  find  a  proverb  to  this  purport :  Se  that  serveth 
an  abomination  is  himself  an  ahomination.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
Grecian  proverb,  that  the  perfection  of  a  man*B  religion  is  to  he  like 
the  Q-od  whom  he  serveth. 

There  are  those  that  cannot  see  why  the  ancient  Jews  were  so 
severely  punished  for  their  sins.  They  do  not  think  that  idolatry  is 
80  awful  a  sin  as  to  deserve  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  K  not,  what  sin 
does  ?  The  Bible  always  speaks  of  idolatry,  not  only  as  the  "  abomi- 
nable thing"  that  Jehovah  hates,  but  also  as  a  thing  most  foolish,  un- 
reasonable and  wicked ;  and  always  connects  it  with  the  most  in- 
famous passions  and  vices.  And  all  history  and  missionary  records, 
and  the  reports  of  travellers,  attest  the  truth  of  the  Bible  representa- 
tions of  the  worship  of  idols.  "  Idolatry  is  nothing  better  than  evil 
personified,  the  devil  deified,  and  hell  formed  into  a  religious  estab- 
lishment." It  is  cruelty,  revenge,  drunkenness  and  sensuality,  not 
only  exempt  from  punishment,  but  made  acts  of  devotion,  and  consi- 
dered as  services  acceptable  to  the  deities.  It  is  right  then — ^it  is  a 
Christian  duty,  to  encourage  the  great  work  of  Missions.  All  philan- 
thropists will  pray  that  the  way  of  Truth  may  be  known  on  earth, 
and  God's  saving  health  among  all  nations. 

All  sin  is  like  Baal-peor — a  shame.  Every  transgressor  separates 
himself  from  virtue,  and  joins  himself  to  shame.  Sin  is  properly 
called  shame,  for  it  is  the  most  scandalous  business  in  the  world,  anci, 
sooner  or  later,  will  cover  a  man  with  ignominy.  It  debases  every 
thing  it  touches.  It  is  no  shame  to  be  obliged  to  work.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  shame  to  be  idle.  Seneca  says,  and  very  properly, 
"  I  would  rather  be  sick  than  idle."  And  the  Bible  says,  "If  a  man 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  It  is  no  shame  to  hepoor^  un- 
less your  poverty  is  the  offspring  of  your  indolence,  or  of  your  vices. 
It  is  no  shame  to  suffeTy  even  as  a  martyr,  for  righteousness.  But 
it  is  a  shame,  a  deep  and  burning  shame,  to  be  a  sinner — an  impeni- 
tent, ungodly  sinner.  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  go  uncovered  through  the 
streets?  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  possess  reason,  and  yet  play  the  part 
of  an  idiot  ?  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  be  a  coward  and  flee,  and  when  no 
man  pursueth  ?    Is  it  not  a  shame  to  have  liberty  offered  to  us,  and 
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jet  be  BO  base,  so  depraved,  as  to  submit  to  the  rilest  slarerj,  be- 
cause we  do  not  appreciate  the  offers  of  freedom  ?  Is  it  not  a  shame 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  best  goyemment  in  the  world,  or  to  be  a  be- 
trayer of  the  kindest  of  friends — to  be  admitted  by  a  most  monificent 
benefactor  to  his  table,  and  enjoy  every  comfort  and  luxury  of  his 
louse,  and  then  oppose  all  his  wishes,  and  pour  upon  him  the  vilest 
abuse,  and  endeavour  to  stab  him  to  the  heart  ?  And  is  it  not  thus 
that  the  sinner  acts  who  sets  at  naught  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and 

Ets  himself  oat  of  harmony  with  himself,  and  the  laws  of  all  virtuous 
ings — ^who  despises  the  goodness  of  God,  and  lives  for  himself,  re- 
gardless of  the  claims  of  his  fellow-man  ? 

jSm  is  shameful  in  three  ways.  1.  It  is  punished  with  a  divine 
peniJty.  This  penalty  is  begun  even  in  this  world;  wicked  and 
abandoned  men  are  hateful  in  all  wdl-regulated  oommunities.  Multi- 
tudes oome  to  shame  by  their  wickedness*  They  are  disgraced  even 
when  the  law  does  not  punidi  them.  The  public  sentiment  is  affainsi 
di^n, — their  own  hearts  condemn  them.  The  BiUe  also  speiSra  of 
some  who  will  rise  at  the  last  day  to  ^^  everlasting  shame  and  ccm- 
lempt." 

2.  Sin  is  a  shameful  thing,  not  only  because  it  is  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  a  righteous  God,  and  of  a  virtuous  universe,  but  is  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  sinner's  awn  natural  emotions.  When  our  first  pa- 
rents tnmsgressed,  they  hid  themselves  amone  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  for  they  were  auraid — they  were  ashamed.  Although  shame 
is  generally  connected  with  sin,  it  is  not  always  so,  for  there  are 
some  who  become  so  hardened  through  '^  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  that 
they  hide  not  their  sin  as  Sodom," — ^nor  are  they  ashamed  when  they 
commit  abominations.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  some  men's  con- 
sciences may  become  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron, — ^that  some  men  will 
glory  in  their  shame.  The  general  sentiment  is,  however,  one  of 
shame  for  wrong-doing. 

The  conviction  of  diame,  in  most  cases,  clings  to  evil-doers  long 
after  they  acknowledge  their  guilt.  Sometimes  men  profess  not  to 
be  ashamed  when  they  are.  Men  are  not  always  sincere  and  happy 
when  they  appear  to  be.  The  very  attempts  which  wicked  men  make 
to  conceit  their  evil  deeds,  or  to  excuse  them,  or  to  palliate  them, 
and  their  frequent  habit  of  ascribing  their  sins  to  wrong  causes,  are 
proof  that  they  are  ashamed  of  them.  When  men  say  their  sins 
were  not  of  choice  or  of  inclination,  but  of  necessity  or  from  weak- 
ness, it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  within  them  a  lingering  con- 
sciousness of  shame  on  account  of  their  sins — ^and  hence,  in  part, 
the  aversion  of  the  vicious  to  be  alone  in  communion  with  their  own 
hearts.  They  are  restless.  They  cannot  be  happy,  except  when 
under  excitement;  and  hence,  also,  the  dislike  of  ungodly  people 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the 
society  of  the  pious.  This  dislike  \&  natural — ^it  is  according  to  conmion 
sense  and  philosophy, — just  as  much  so  as  that  drops  oif  the  same 
liquid  will  flow  together.  The  presence  of  the  virtuous — the  society 
of  the  prayerful,  and  the  pressure  of  religious  things,  are  a  running 
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oommentary  condemning  the  vicious,  prajerless,  and  ungodly.  The 
wicked  love  their  own  assemblies,  for  their  mutual  wickedness  pre- 
vents mutual  accusation,  censure  and  scorn ;  and  as  gunpowder  in 
the  soldier's  beverage  raises  his  courage  for  the  carnage,  so  the  in- 
toxicating cup,  and  the  encouraging  raiUery  of  a  companion,  often 
overcome  the  last  stronghold  of  virtue.  Shame  being  lost^  aU  virtue 
is  lost. 

8.  Sin  is  shamefulj  according  to  the  experience  and  testimony  of  the 
truly  penitent  and  good.  TWs  experience  is  the  result  of  a  new 
heart  and  a  ri^ht  spirit.  It  is  the  fruit  of  grace.  It  re^rds  not  so 
much  the  opimon  of  our  fellow-men  as  the  judgment  of  God — ^not  so 
much  our  character  as  our  faith — ^not  so  much  the  punishment  due  to 
sin  as  its  pollution — ^not  so  much  its  consequences  as  its  odiousness. 
The  experience  of  all  the  holy  and  the  good  of  our  race  confirms  the 
truth  of  our  doctrine,  that  all  sin  is  shameful.  Whenever  a  man  is 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  see  sin  in  the  glass  of  G-od*s  law, 
and  in  connection  with  the  goodness  of  God,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  then  he  is  ready  to  say  with  David — "Mine  iniqui- 
ties have  taken  hold  upon  me,  I  cannot  look  up''— or  with  Ezra,  "0 
my  God,  I  am  ashamed  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  for  our  iniquities 
are  over  our  head,  and  our  trespass  is  grown  up  unto  the  very  hea- 
vens ;"  or  with  the  publican,  smiting  on  his  breast,  and  not  even 
daring  to  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner." 
There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  universe  to  fear,  and  that  is  sin ;  and 
there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  universe  that  can  save  us  from  the  guilt 
of  sin— THE  BLOOD  OF  Jesus  Ghrist,  the  Son  of  God. 

W.  A.  S. 
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The  excellence  of  this  record  renders  any  remarks  of  the  compiler  v . 

superfluous.     It  contains  suggestions  and  principles  by  which  all  ^J 

may  be  profited.  ■< 


HIS  LABOURS  FOR  HIS  PEOPLE. 

Ye  know  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons, 
serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears  and 
temptations ;  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  for  yon, 
but  have  shown  you,  and  taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house  to 
house.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  that  1  am  pure  of  the  blood 
of  all  men,  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God.  V 

God  is  my  witness  that,  without  ceasing,  I  make  mention  of  you 
always  in  my  prayers.     Labouring  night  and  day  that  we  might  not      )^ 
bo  chargeable  unto  you,  we  preached  the  gospel.  ^ 
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That  which  cometh  on  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 
Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  ?    Who  is  offended  and  I  bum  not  ? 

We  were  pressed  out  of  measnre,  insomuch  that  we  despaired  even 
of  life.    In  eyerj  citj  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me. 

HIS  DESIRE  FROM   THE  0HURCH1B8. 

I  desire  fruit  that  may  abound  to  your  account,  ye  striving  to- 
gether in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me,  that  my  service  may  be 
accepted  of  the  saints,  and  that  I  with  you  may  be  refreshed. 

Praying  also  for  us  that  God  would  open  to  us  a  door  of  utterance 
to  speak  the  mystery  of  God,  that  I  may  make  it  manifest  as  I  oi]^ht 
to  speak. 

HIS  TREATMENT  BY  THE  CHURCHES. 

Ye  received  me  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Had  it  been  possible  ye 
would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes  and  given  them  to  me.  Am 
I  become  your  enemy  ? 

.  £ven  unto  this  hour  we  both  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  are  buffeted, 
and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place,  and  labour,  working  with  our 
own  hands. 

These  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  those  that 
were  with  me. 

.  No  church  communicated  with  me  in  giving  and  receiving,  but 
ye  only. 

No  man  stood  by  me,  but  all  forsook  me.  Some  preach  Christ  of 
envy  and  strife,  supposing  to  add  affliction  to  my  bonds. 

His  bodily  presence,  say  they,  is  weak,  and  his  speech  con- 
temptible. 

HIS  AFFECTION  FOR  THE  CHURCHES. 

We  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chil- 
dren. So,  being  affectionatelv  desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to 
have  imparted  to  you,  not  the  gospel  of  God  only,  but  our  own 
souls  also,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  us.  Ye  are  our  glory  and 
our  joy. 

My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Christ 
be  formed  in  you. 

Some  walk  of  whom  I  tell  you,  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you ;  though  the  more 
abundantly  I  love  you  the  less  I  be  loved. 

"ITea,  and  if  I  be  offered  up  on  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your 
/kith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all. 

I  endure  all  things  for  the  elects'  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain 
tha  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory. 

If  a  man  of  so  sublime  a  spirit,  and  such  plentiful  labours,  was  thus 
treated,  should  not  all  servants  of  Christ  be  resigned  and  laborious 
under  all  that  his  blessed  will  sends  or  permits  to  come  upon  them  ? 

W. 
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OUR  BANNER. 
1m  the  nme  of  our  Ood  we  will  set  up  our  bannen*-- Psalm  zx.  K 

Not  sncb  as  wave  on  battle-fietds. 

In  triumph  o'er  the  slain ; 
Where  broken  swords  and  shattered  shieMs 

Bestrew  the  bloody  plain. 

Not  sneh  as  herald  forth  the  pride 

And  pomp  of  worldly  show. 
That  meaner  men  may  stand  aside. 

Or  to  their  tyrants  bow. 

The  yery  name  onr  flag  nnfolds 
Hath  power  to  saye  and  bless. 
On  it  the  fiunting  eye  beholds 

"  ThI  LoKO  our  KiaHTXOUSKISI.'' 

Ltftnp,  lift  up,  the  banner  fair, 

O'er  eyery  land  and  sea; 
For  like  the  son,  the  rain,  the  air, 

The  Word  of  God  is  free. 

Bear  onward  then,  through  Satan's  coortB, 

The  Gospel  banner  bear ; 
Your  leader  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

Your  weapons,  fidth  and  prayer. 

To  stay  transgression's  mighty  flood 

Resistance  nobly  dare ; 
Whoso  resisteth  unto  blood. 

The  yiotor's  orown  shall  wear,  €. 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  WIFE  RECOVERED  FROM  SICKNESS. 

How  ungrateful  I  have  been  for  long  years  of  health  and  peace. 
Can  I  ever  again  forget  God's  goodness  to  me  ?  Shall  I  not  praise 
him  eyery  day  for  his  mercies  7  Shall  I  ever  again  be  so  easily  dis- 
turbed by  trifles  ? 

Well  do  I  remember  how  in  my  sickness  my  thoughts  ran  eagerly 
after  many  things.  Especially  did  I  say  with  Hesekiah :  ^^  I  shall 
go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave :  I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my 
years.  1  shall  behold  man  no  more  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed  from  me  as  a  shep^ 
herd's  tent"  £ideed  most  of  his  song  might  I  make  mine  own. 
I  had  many  solemn  and  some  very  painful  thoughts. 
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How  deceitful  are  our  heerta.  We  think  we  are  willinffto  obey 
Qod's  will.  It  seems  as  if  his  will  was  that  we  should  die.  We  soon 
begin  to  plead  for  Ufe,  and  urge  that  we  are  the  guardians  of  our 
babes,  and  that  we  may  be  necessary  to  them  and  others.  But  if 
there  were  none  to  look  to  ns,  we  should  still  cling  to  life  with  great 
aridity.  Even  God's  people  are  seldom  willing  to  die  until  their 
tbe  comes.  ^^  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be«"  ^^  In  the 
mount  it  shall  be  seen." 

But,  0  my  God,  let  me  never  forset  the  tenure,  by  which  I  hold 
life.  It  is  frail,  0  how  frail !  Nothing  is  more  so.  In  my  best 
health,  in  my  fullest  life,  there  may  be  but  a  step  between  me  and 
death. 

And  as  to  those  loyed  ones.  He  who  has  said,  ^^  Leave  to  me  thy 
fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive,"  will  not  forbid  my 
committing  to  him  my  little  ones  when  they  shaU  be  about  to  become 
nwtherless.  As  to  him,  who  has  been  the  partner  of  my  life  and  the 
Btav  of  my  youth,  I  can  leave  him  also  to  God,  if  mv  faith  fail  not. 

JBut  as  Hezekiah  did  not  walk  with  God  after  his  sickness  and 
recovery,  even  as  consistently  and  humbly  as  before,  even  so  it  will 
be  with  me  unless  God  shall  abundantly  supply  me  with  his  grace. 
Leave  me  not,  0  leave  me  not  to  the  pride  and  folly  of  my  own 
heart,  thou  great  Jehovah !  Let  neither  thy  mercies,  nor  thy  judg- 
ments be  lost  on  me.    May  I  grow  wiser  every  day !  P. 

[Tbftt  88th  Chapter  of  Isaiah  with  Alexander's  Commentaiy  on  it  is  ftill  of  matter  for 
study.] 


THE  MOTHBB  OF  LORD  PANMURE. 

By  the  recent  decease  of  Lord  Panmure,  of  Scotland,  the  Hon* 
oorable  Fox  Maule,  his  eldest  son,  has  succeeded  to  his  titles  and 
his  estates.  The  deceased  nobleman  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
landed  proprietors  in  Scotland,  his  possessions  extending  over  a  vast 
range  of  country,  it  might  almost  be  said,  from  the  river  Tay,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dundee,  to  the  river  Dee,  near  Balmoral.  It  is  believed 
that  he  had  as  many  acres  under  the  plough  as  any  proprietor  in 
Scotland. 

The  Honourable  Fox  Maule,  now  Lord  Pavbture,  is  one  of  the 
rifliDg  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  He  held  a  high  post  of  honour 
QDder  the  late  Russell  administration,  and  possesses  eminent  talents. 
Although  one  of  the  richest  noblemen  of  Scotland,  his  principal 
wealth  consists  in  his  piety,  nurtured  through  divine  grace  by  an 
eminently  religious  mother.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  a  sympathizer  with  all  her  great  acts  and  testimonies,  and 
a  liberal  supporter  of  her  institutions. 

His  mother  was  Patricia  H.  Gordon^  who  married  in  1794  the 
Honourable  William  Ramsay  Maule,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousiei 
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created  Baron  Panmnre  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
Earl  Grey's  government  in  1831.  A  Scotch  paper  thus  refers  to 
the  character  of  the  present  Lord  Panmure's  mother  :— 

^^The  children  had  the  advantage  above  most  others  in  the 
same  rank  of  life,  of  being  trained  under  a  mother  of  no  ordinary 
character  and  ability.  She  was  early  and  richly  endowed  with 
divine  grace, — a  woman  of  great  piety  and  singular  simplicity  of 
manner,  who  lived  amidst  the  gaieties  and  follies  of  the  world  as 
though  she  was  not  of  it.  The  main  object  of  her  life  was  to  train 
up  her  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  All  the 
three  sons,  and  five  of  the  daughters,  still  survive,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  very  much  of  the  distinguished  position  in  life  the^ 
occupy,  and  the  high  moral  and  Christian  character  the^  possess,  is 
to  be  ascribed,  under  God,  to  the  influence  and  teachmg  of  their 
godly  mother.  She  died  in  1821, — ^lamented  and  mourned  by  all  who 
appreciated  moral  w^rth,  and  Christian  character  and  attainments.'' 

This  eminent  Christian  lady,  ^'  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  Her 
piety  survives  in  the  lives  of  her  children.  Her  memorial  will  not 
perish  in  the  earth ;  and  her  works  will  follow  her  to  the  everlasting 
nabitations  where  the  saints,  who  die  in  the  Lord,  are  blessed. 

Mothers,  ye  think  too  little  of  the  rewards  of  religious  nurture 
which  God  gives,  from  age  to  age,  in  the  perpetuated  piety  of  those 
trained  up  in  his  fear ! 


■^ 


MY  BHITHDAY. 

Onci  more  oomplete  the  yearly  roimd, 
I  reach  the  quick-retumine  bound 

From  which  I  ran : 
Swift  as  the  winged  arrow  speeds, 
Behind  me  far  the  way  reoeaes, 

A  wasting  span  I 

I  panse  to  count  the  perished  years, 
And  weep  with  unavailing  tears, 

Their  rushing  haste : 
Like  shipwrecks  scattered  on  the  strand, 
They  lie  half-buried  in  the  sand, 

A  fearful  waste. 

Yet  'tis  not  that  our  years  are  few, 
And  speeding  all  so  swifUy  through, 

That  moTes  the  tear ; 
'Tis  that  the  golden  moments  given, 
A  treasure  to  lay  up  in  heaven, 

Are  squandered  here. 

0  Thou,  whose  Spirit  onl^  nves 
The  life  in  which  my  spirit  lives. 

To  thee  I  call: 
Mould  every  purpose  to  thine  own, 
And  let  me  give  to  thee  alone, 
My  life—my  alL  [Ind^pmdeni. 
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(From  the  Sonthezn  PresbTteriaa.) 

AN  AFFECTING  INCIDENT— THE  BAPTISM  OF  A  CHILD. 

J  WAS  recently  in  the  village  of  G ,  Alabama,  when  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  was  administered  to  several  children  bv  the  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian*  church.  When  about  to  administer  the  ordinance 
to  an  interesting  looking  child  about  ten  months  old,  the  pastor 
paused  for  a  moment,  ana,  addressing  himself  to  the  congregation  at 
large,  observed  in  the  following  language,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be 
recollected : 

^^  This  is  the  child  of  a  Christian  mother  who  draws  nigh  the  end 
of  lier  earthly  pilgrimage ;  a  few  weeks,  at  most,  must  terminate  her 
duties  and  privileges  on  the  earth.    But  before  departing  hence,  she 
anxiously  desires  that  this  her  infant  son  should  be  dedicated  to  her 
covenant  God  and  Redeemer  in  the  appropriate  ordinance  of  the 
gospel.    She  knows,  however,  that  she  wUl  not  be  spared  to  perform 
on  behalf  of  her  child  the  duties  involved  and  set  forth  in  that  ordi- 
nance ;  she  will  not  live  to  instruct,  and  watch  over,  and  pray  for  this 
child.    By  faith  she  presents  it  unto  Christ ;  and  unahle  to  bring  it 
in  person,  she  has  sent  it  here^  to  the  house  of  God,  to  be  publicly 
dedicated  to  him,  by  his  minister,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  people. 
She  desires  me  to  say  to  you — ^the  members  of  this  church — that  she 
gives  her  child  to  the  church — ^to  yoM,  to  be  instructed  and  watched 
over,  and  taught  to  pray,  and  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  as  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  do  were  her  life  spared.     This  is  the  message 
of  this  dying  Christian  mother  to  you ;  and  now  that  I,  as  your 
pastor  and  organ,  administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  this  cnild, 
let  us  realize  that  upon  you  and  me  rests  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
performing  on  its  behalf  the  duties  of  that  mother  when  she  shall  be 
removed.    We  are  to  ^  bring  it  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.*    We  are  to  pray  for  it,  and  teach  it  to  pray.     We  are  to 
teach  it  and  have  it  taught  to  read  the  Word  of  God.     This  is  our 
child — the  child  of  our  church." 

'  The  writer  has  witnessed  many  scenes  which  deeply  affected  his 
own  heart,  and  by  which  others  seemed  also  affected  no  less  deeply. 
But  seldom,  if  ever,  has  he  witnessed  one  more  touching  than  this. 
In  the  large  congregation  present  there  was  not  one  heart  unmoved. 
Many  gave  utterance  to  their  irrepressible  emotions  in  streaming 
tears,  and  in  sobs  audible  all  over  the  house.  It  will  be  long — ^it  must 
be  so— before  any  member  of  that  church  then  present,  can  see  that 
child  without  feeling  again  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  which  was 
then  touched,  and  without  lifting  the  heart  in  earnest  prayer  to  the 
God  of  Abraham  for  his  blessings  upon  the  dear  lamb  of  the  fold. 
Has  not  this  Christian  mother,  by  this  act  of  her  faith  in  God  and 
his  ordinance,  secured  for  her  child,  so  soon  to  be  left  motherless, 
a  heritage  worth  more  than  all  the  ^'treasures  of  Egypt?"    The 
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mother,  indeed,  yet  lingers  in  the  flesh — lingers  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  the  summons  to  depart  to  be  with  Christ.  But,  behold,  the 
mercy  of  her  covenant  God  in  whom  she  trusts.  Since  the  incident 
here  detailed,  a  daughter  then  without  Christ  or  salvation,  has 
turned  unto  the  Lord,  and  now  rejoices  in  hope  of  his  glory ;  and 
the  husband — the  father  of  that  chUd — has  become  a  man  of  prayer, 
and  kneels  daily  by  the  bedside  of  that  dying,  but  happy,  happy 
wife  and  mother.  God  bless  those  who  honour  his  ordinances,  u 
all  Christian  parents  were  to  cherish  and  exhibit  the  same  confidence 
in  ihe  scriptural  authority  and  high  worth  of  the  ordinance  of  hai>- 
tism  on  behalf  of  their  children,  what  blessings  might  we  not  antici- 
pate from  it  ?  How  soon  would  the  last  objection  to  it  be^wept  away 
before  the  multiplied  tokens  of  God's  favour — ^His  certain  and  special 
favour !  Gaius. 


^IMoriral  ntii  35togmp[iuQL 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  FEftST  PEKSBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  CINCINNATI 

The  foundation  of  Cincinnati  was  commenced  in  December,  1788, 
by  three  pioneers,  originally  from  New  Jersey,  but  later  from  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky,  (then  called  Limestone;)  their  names  Matthias 
Denman,  Robebt  Pattebson,  and  Isbael  Ludlow*  They  were  all 
attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  Denman  and  Patterson  being 
in  full  communion.  In  laying  out  the  plan  of  their  future  city, 
they  did  not  forget  the  claims  of  the  religion  they  professed,  but  set 
apart  for  the  uses  of  a  Presbyterian  church  a  plat  of  ground  of  ample 
space,  and  composing  the  south  half  of  the  square  bounded  by  Main 
and  Walnut,  and  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  the  ground  upon  which 
the  church  now  stands.  It  was  not,  however,  until  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  that  a  regular  church  was 
organized.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  people  from  engaging  in 
social  worship,  though  in  the  howling  wilderness  surrounded  by  re- 
lentless savage  bands.  Their  hope  of  safelr  and  of  prosperity  de- 
pended upon  the  blessing  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  to  him  they 
sought  by  prayer.  "  Myself  and  others  assembled  in  prayer-meetings 
before  the  society  was  organized,*'  is  the  recorded  testimony  of  David 
E.  Wade,  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  officers  of  the  church, 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years,  and  not  many  years  since  gathered 
to  the  grave,  like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe.  It  was  not  long  until 
their  prayers  were  answered  in  the  sending  to  them  of  a  regular 
ministry. 


FIRST    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    CINCINNATI 
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In  the  fall  of  1790,  the  Rev.  David  Bioe^  of  Kentucky,  visited 
Cincinnati  and  preached  to  these  praying  people,  at  which  time  they 
organized  themselves  into  '^  a  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Presby- 
terian Congregation  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose,"  as  they  say  m 
their  constitution,  "  of  worshipping  God,  ana  mutually  promoting  our 
own  and  others'  spiritual  edification."  The  whole  number  composing 
this  newly  organized  church  amounted  to  but  eight  persons. 

In  June,  1791,  the  Rev.  JamcB  Kemper^  then  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  under  the  care  of  the  Transylvania  Presbytery,  visited  the 
church,  and  agreed  to  return  in  the  autumn,  and  labour  for  a  year 
amongst  them ;  and  in  October  a  company  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escorting  him  and  his  family  from  their  residence  in  Ken* 
tucky  to  Cincinnati.  After  the  return  of  this  party  with  Mr. 
Kemper,  a  subscription  was  raised  for  building  a  meeting-house.* 
This  was  finished  in  the  year  1793.  Previous  to  the  building  of  that 
house,  the  congregation  met  on  the  same  ^ound  where  the  church  is 
now  built,  to  hear  the  word  preached  and  sing  the  songs  of  Zion, 
with  no  dome  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  no  aisles  but  the  majestic 
trees  of  the  ancient  forest,  and  no  carpet  but  the  green  sward.  And 
both  then  and  afterwards  for  several  years,  they  came  to  worship, 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  to  protect  their  lives  against  die  sud- 
den attacks  of  their  savage  foes. 

Not  long  after  the  erection  of  the  house  of  worship,  a  school-house 
was  built  alongside  of  it,  the  church  proving  herself  then,  as  since, 
the  firm  friend  of  education,  and  aiding  in  cherishing  that  germ  from 
which  has  sprung  that  beauteous  tree  from  whose  invigorating  fruits 
so  many  multitudes  now  partake.  By  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
Mr.  Kemper's  labours,!  the  number  of  communicants  had  increased 
to  nearly  fifty ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1793,  (fifty-eight 
years  ago  last  September,)  ^Hhe  whole  number  of  male  members 
being  met,  and  now  consisting  of  nineteen  heads  of  families,  proceeded 
by  joint  vote,  and  elected  to  the  oflfice  of  ruling  elder  the  following 
persons,  viz :  Moses  Miller,  Joseph  Reeder,  Capt.  Daniel  Reeder, 
David  Reeder,  and  Jonathan  Tichenor ;  and  to  the  office  of  deacon. 
Col.  Oliver  Spencer,  and  Jacob  Reeder.'\  ^  Ten  days  afterwards 
these  officers  were  ordained ;  and  then  on  the  Sabbatn  following — 
a  day  long  to  be  remembered — the  first  communion  of  the  church  was 

*  Shortly  after  his  setUementy  a  subscription  was  raised  amonnting  in  money,  labour,  and 
materials,  to  about  $700,  '<  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  house  of  publio  worship  in  the 
riUage  of  Cincinnati,  to  the  uses  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination."  This  sum  was  con- 
tributed by  one  huncbred  and  twenty-one  persons,  aU  of  whose  names  are  preserred  with  the 
mibscription  paper  on  which  they  appear — the  highest  sum  subscribed  in  money  was  $10. 
In  1794^  another  subscription  paper  was  circulated  ''for  the  purpose  of  further  finishing  the 
Presbyterian  meeting  house  in  CinoinnaU ;  also  for  paling  in  the  door-yard  and  fencing  in 
the  burying-ground."  The  sum  contributed  at  this  time  is  upwards  of  $400,  subscribed  by 
one  bundred  and  fifty-six  persons." — Pre9,  Wett,  1860,  and  Wade**  J)ep. 

f  "  On  the  23d  of  October,  1792,  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  the  first  Ecclesiastical 
body  ever  conrened  in  Cincinnati,  met  here  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  the  Rer.  James 
Kemper.  It  belonged  to  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  and  embraced  the  whole  of  Kentucky,  the 
settlenkents  about  the  Cumberland  rirer,  in  what  is  now  Tennessee,  and  after  the  organisa- 
tioa  of  a  church  in  this  place,  in  1790,  the  Miami  settiements  in  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  its 
meetixiS  here,  it  had  been  in  existence  just  six  years,  having  been  organized  in  Danville, 
October  17, 1786,  when  there  were  but  five  ordained  ministers  of  oar  denomination  labouring 
within  that  whole  extent  of  country." 

Voi.n^No.6  84 
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celebrated.    Bat  those  who  sat  at  that  communion  have  long  smce 
rested  from  their  labours. 

A  description  of  the  first  meeting-honse  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  and  eminent  Judge  Burnet,  one 
of  the  very  few  survivors  of  those  early  days  yet  remaining  as  links 
to  connect  the  present  with  the  past.  In  his  Sketches  of  the  West 
he  says : — ^^  It  was  a  substantial  frame  building,  about  forty  feet  by 
thirty,  enclosed  with  clapboards,  but  neither  lathed,  plastered,  nor 
ceiled.  The  floor  was  of  boat  plank,  laid  loosely  on  the  sleepers. 
The  seats  were  of  the  same  material,  supported  by  blocks  of  wood. 
There  was  a  breast-work  of  unplaned  cherry  boards,  called  the  pulpit, 
behind  which  the  clergyman  stood  on  a  piece  of  boat  plank  resting 
on  blocks  of  wood.  In  that  humble  edifice  the  pioneers  and  their 
families  assembled  statedly  for  public  worship,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  they  always  attended  with  loaded  rifles  by  their 
aides."*  And  yet  that  humble  dwelling  was  probably  more  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  citizens  then,  than  is  any 
church  edifice  in  the  city  to  the  ceiled  houses  of  the  present. 

For  seven  years  after  the  organization  of  this  church,  there  was  no 
other  religious  society  in  the  place.  During  that  time,  Mr.  Kemper 
continued  his  ministrations.  He  was  succeeded  in  August,  1797,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  WiUoUy  of  New  Jersey,  whose  connection  with  the  con- 
gregation terminated  with  his  death  in  June,  1799.  His  mortal 
remains  repose  underneath  the  church.  He  was  followed  in  the  care 
of  the  congregation  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Q-,  Wallace^  who  still  sur- 
vives, an  old  man  and  full  of  years.  Upon  his  resignation,  the  Rev. 
Peter  DaviSy  of  New  Jersey,  took  the  charge,  but  £ed  shortly  after 
his  settlement.  His  place  waa  supplied  for  a  little  while  by  the  Rev. 
John  Daviea. 

The  church  having  again  been  left  vacant,  through  the  request  of 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  recently  deceased,  the  Kev.  Joshua  L. 
WiUoUy  then  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  was  induced  to  visit  it.  This  visit 
resulted  in  an  invitation  being  given  him  to  preach  to  them  for  a 
year,  which  he  accepted,  and  having  removed  to  Cincinnati,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1808,  commenced  those  labours  which,  after  continuing 
without  cessation  for  forty-eight  years,  were  terminated  with  the 
dose  of  his  life,  in  August,  1846.  In  1841,  the  Rev.  Samuel  B. 
Wihon  was  called  to  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  this  church; 
five  of  these  years  were  spent  in  pleasant  association,  both  filial  and 
Christian,  with  the  senior  pastor,  until  inexorable  death  sundered  at 
once  both  paternal  and  ministerial  ties ;  the  father  being  taken  to  his 
reward,  and  the  son  being  left  to  win  his  by  doing  and  suffiBring  for 
Christ  and  his  church. 

*  The  building  was  afterwards  neaUy  finished,  and  some  years  subsequently  was  sold  and 
remoyed  to  Vine  street,  where  it  remained  for  some  time  the  property  of  Judge  Burke, 
until  it  was  disposed  of  by  him  and  removed  in  pieces  to  the  north-west  part  of  the  eity. 

In  1810,  some  steps  were  taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  and  more  commodious  house, 
and  in  1812  a  subscription,  drawn  up  by  the  pastor,  wa«  ciroulatod  for  that  purpose.  The 
object,  however,  was  not  accomplished  for  several  years.  The  affiur  progressed  so  slowly, 
that  the  pastor  found  it  necessary  to  sUr  the  people  up  to  the  work  by  preaching  from  Psalm 
exxTli.  1—f*  Except  the  Lord  buUd  the  house  they  labour  in  vain  that  boUd  it." 
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The  history  of  this  church  runs  parallel  with  the  whole  history  of 
the  city— or  rather  is  inseparably  inwovcfti  with  it.  In  every  enter- 
prise for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  in  every  struggle  for  the  arrest 
of  evil,  begun  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  giving  promise  of  substan- 
tial results,  she  has  been  found  in  the  van.  Ready  for  every  good 
word  and  work,  unyielding  to  the  flattering  or  forcible  attempts  of 
error  and  vice,  she  has  kept  on  her  way,  at  every  step  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger. 

This  church,  honoured  of  God  in  its  origin  and  in  its  progress,  has 
always  believed  and  maintained  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
gospel  after  the  form  in  which  they  are  held  by  that  branch  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  called  Presbyterian.  Her  position  has  never  been 
equivocal.  In  the  midst  of  a  fickle  world  she  has  ever  stood  erect,  a 
ndlyin^  point  for  the  fiiends  of  virtue  and  order,  a  bulwark  of 
strength  against  the  encroachments  of  error  and  confusion.  Ever 
striving  for  advancement  toward  perfection,  she  has  proved  herself 
the  friend  of  all  progress  in  the  path  of  light,  of  truth  and  of  charity ; 
but  the  uncompromising  foe  of  disorder  and  revolution,  however  spe* 
dous  the  plea  in  their  behalf. 

It  has  not  been  the  lot  of  this  church  to  occupy  her  high  position 
unmolested.  It  has  been  her  privilege  to  experience  the  truth  of  that 
declaration  of  Christ — ^^  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  Lord.  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house 
Beelzebub,  how  much  more  they  of  the  household."  Of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  she  has  combatted,  the  opposition  she  has  encoun- 
tered from  enemies  without,  and  the  struggles  she  has  had  with  dis- 
turbers of  her  peace,  purity  and  order  within  her  own  bosom,  the 
present  occasion  does  not  demand  a  particular  mention.  Suffice  it, 
amid  all  her  vicissitudes  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  God  has  kept  covenant 
with  her.  The  same  hand  that  chastened  has  bound  up  her  wounds. 
If  the  good  Shepherd  has  led  through  fire  and  through  water,  it  has 
been  that  he  might  bring  this  people  out  into  a  large  and  wealthy  place. 
Attempts  have  been  mme  to  seize  her  rightful  inheritance — ^to  drive 
her  ministers  by  fraud  or  force  from  her  pulpit — to  fasten  upon  her 
the  charges  of  tyranny  and  bigotry.  Supposed  by  the  uninformed 
to  be  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  her  large  benevolence  in  every 
good  cause  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  jaundiced  eye  of  envy  has 
scowled  upon  her.  The  misinformed  and  the  malevolent  have  mis- 
represented her  doctrines,  and  denounced  her  discipline.  Holding 
for  divine  the  system  called  Calvinistic,  she  has  been  falsely  charged 
with  teaching  fatal  necessity  and  infant  damnation,  though  that  alone 
of  all  systems  claimed  as  divine,  exalts  free  grace,  honours  the 
agency  of  man,  and  lays  a  solid  basis  of  hope  for  the  members  of  our 
race  dying  in  infancy.  Requiring  of  every  man  who  would  be  re- 
ceived to  her  communion  a  reason  of  the  hope  he  professes,  and 
aekiBg  to  be  certified  of  the  faith  and  conversation  of  those  who 
would  enjoy  her  fellowship,  she  has  been  stiraatized  as  exclusive, 
and  represented  as  holding  to  "close  communion.*^  Yet  under  every 
atrial  this  church  has  kept  her  steady  course  onward  in  the  path  of 
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duty.  Her  aim  has  been,  not  to  seek  honour  of  men,  but  to  deserre 
that  honour  which  cometh  from  above.  What  she  has  taught,  what 
she  has  done,  has  never  been  taught  or  done  in  a  comer. 

This  church  of  the  pioneers  has  been  blessed  like  that  of  the  pil- 
grims, and  like  it  also  has  been  made  a  blessing.  It  led  the  way  in 
the  cause  of  free  school*  and  high  school  education  in  the  city.  It 
has  always  occupied  a  foremost  position  in  every  Christian  enter- 
prise for  the  reformation,  elevation,  and  evangelization  of  men.  And 
in  strictest  verity  it  may  be  said,  ^^  its  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout 
the  world."  Six  fruit-bearing  branches  have  been  taken  &om  this 
parent  stock,  and  planted  within  the  great  metropolis.  Many  a  smaller 
o£fshoot  from  the  same  stock  is  yielding  rich  clusters  of  Eshcol 
throughout  the  whole  Miami  valley.  Scores  of  churches  in  this  vast 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  worshipping  at  this  hour  in  houses 
finished  through  the  liberality  of  this  people.  Many  of  the  children 
of  this  church  have  become  strong  men  in  Christ,  and  as  his  ambas- 
sadors, are  now  preaching  reconciliation  in  his  name.  In  India  and 
China — ^in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  songs  are  this 
day  singing  to  the  praise  of  Immanuel,  which  had  never  been  heard 
but  for  the  alms  which  have  been  gathered,  and  the  prayers  that  have 
been  offered  here.  And  sweeter  thought  than  all,  thousands  of  the 
palm-bearing  company  upon  the  fields  of  Paradise,  as  they  fold  about 
them  their  robes  of  light,  and  tune  their  golden  harps  to  heavenly 
anthems,  turn  their  eyes  toward  this  hallowed  spot,  in  joyful  remem- 
brance that  here  their  ears  first  heard,  ajid  their  lips  first  learned  to 
sing,  the  chorus  of  the  new  song.f 


THE  FIRST  PBESBYTEEIAN  CHUECH  AT  NATCHEZ. 

AN  APPENDIX  TO  ITS  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine. 

The  historical  sketches  you  have  given  of  some  of  the  prominent 
churches  in  our  connection  are  valuable,  and  many  Presbyterians 
will  be  pleased  to  see  these  records  preserved  in  a  durable  form. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  our  connection  is  that  at 
Natehez — ^and  many  of  vour  readers  were  gratified  with  the  account 
of  it  given  in  your  number  for  April.  It  is  upon  the  whole  a  satis- 
factory sketch,  exoept  that  it  omits  one  point  in  the  history  which 
deserves  to  be  specially  chronicled.     While  other  excellent  persons 

*  At  one  time  the  ehnroh  kept  at  Bohool  twenty-fioe  ohUdrea,  selected  firom  poor  fSunOiei 
of  different  denominations. 

f  This  historical  sketch  has  been  taken  from  adiscowse  delirered  by  the  Key.  Samnel  R. 
Wilson,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  edifice  of  the  First  Presbyterian  cborch,  Cincinnati,  of 
which  he  is  the  pastor.  The  dedication  occurred  on  September  2l8t^  1851.  An  engravinf 
of  the  new  dmroh  is  in  the  present  nomber  of  the  Magulne. — ^Ed. 
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connected  with  tbe  working  machinery  of  that  church  are  very  pro- 
perly mentioned,  there  was  one  individual  whose  oflScial  connection 
and  powerful  influence  are  entirely  overlooked.    I  allude  to  the  very 
excellent  Samuel  PostUthwaite^  Esq.     Having  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  condition  of  the  church,  while  in  the  feebleness 
of  its  infancy — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  connection  of  Mr. 
Postlethwaite  with  the  cause  of  religion,  and  with  the  Presbyterian 
CImrch  in  particular,  first  as  a  member  in  1822,  and  then  as  an 
elder,  up  to  the  time  of  his  premature  death  in  1825,  contributed 
very  powerfully  to  its  subsequent  prosperity.     His  long  residence  in 
that  country,  the  position  he  held  in  society,  the  universal  respect 
and  confidence  which  his  virtues  had  secured,  his  dignified  simplicity 
and  gentlemanly  courtesy,  his  firmness  and  modesty,  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  entered  upon  the  religious  life  and  duties,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  very  few  to  countenance  him — all  these  made 
him  an  invaluable  ally  to  the  few  steadfast  supporters  of  our  denomi- 
nation, and  exerted  die  most  powerful  influence  upon  a  very  intelli- 
gent community,  many  of  whom  were  at  that  period  contemptuously 
UMhfferent,  not  to  say  hostile,  to  serious  views  of  religion. 
I   Those  only  who  knew  that  community  as  it  then  was,  can  appre- 
ciate the  moral  courage  necessary  to  make  so  truly  modest  and  hum- 
ble a  man  assume  a  duty  which  he  undertook  in  the  spring  of  1823, 
that  of  taking  a  part  in  a  regular  religious  service  during  the  absence 
of  the  clergyman.     There  was  no  settled  pastor  at  the  time ;  and  it 
was  a  period  when  ministers  were  not  as  numerous  in  that  region  as 
they  have  been  since.     The  writer  of  this  well  recollects  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  congregation,  and  the  surprise  of  all,  at  seeing  Samuel 
Postlethwaite  go  into  the  desk  several  successive  Sabbaths,  and  read 
a  suitable  printed  discourse,  I  think  one  of  Jay's.     To  a  man  of 
great  modesty,  this  was  a  moral  martyrdom,  and  evinced  the  strength 
oif  his  sense  of  duly  to  the  Master,  whose  service  he  had  chosen  with 
his  whole  heart. 

After  this  he  was,  much  against  his  own  wishes,  chosen  an  elder, 
in  which  office  he  did  nmch  good,  until  he  was  cut  down  by  the  epi- 
demic of  1825.  His  premature  death  was  greatly  deplored.  Short 
as  his  Christian  career  was,  no  one  ever  connected  with  that  Church 
left  a  deeper  mark  upon  the  cause  of  religion  in  Natchez,  or  con- 
tributed more  largely  in  his  quiet  way  to  lay  t^e  foundations  upon 
which  its  pastors  have  since  built  with  more  or  less  success. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  "  beloved  dis- 
ciple*'  better  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  now  an  influential 
member  of  that  congregation.  He  says,  "  I  think  the  labours  of  that 
good  man  and  pure  Christian  did  more  than  can  be  told  to  preserve 
the  church,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion."  "  I  can  well 
recollect  with  what  zeal  he  laboured.  He  was  my  beau  ideal  of 
purity,  piety,  and  goodness.     He  left  behind  him  few  equals  and  no 

superiors,  in  any  sense  or  any  vocation.    As  the  late  Judge  B ^ 

of  Louisiana,  once  remarked  at  a  convivial  table,  just  after  Mr.  P.'s 
death — ^  Mississippi  would  never  have  known  the  height  to  which 
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human  integrity  and  purity  could  reach,  had  not  Mr.  P.  resided  on 
her  shores/  " 

The  memory  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be  closely  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  church  he  loved,  and  which  owes  so  much  to  the 
influence  of  his  name  and  example,  and  I  have  written  this  in  order 
that  the  future  generations  of  that  church  may  know  him  as  among 
the  chiefest  ^^  living  stones"  of  their  temple.  S. 


THE  DEAD  OP  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  YEAR. 

Death  invades  all  ranks.  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die. 
The  solemnities  of  the  eternal  world  are  soon  to  be  realities  for  all 
the  living.  A  few  more  sighs,  and  pains,  and  tears ;  a  few  more 
prayers,  and  labours,  and  struggles ;  and  then,  oh  Death,  thou  shalt 
sweep  away  the  two  thousand  ministers  of  our  church  from  the  places 
that  now  know  them,  and  summon  them  to  the  judgment-seat  o( 
Christ ! 

The  death  of  a  minister  is  a  solemn  event.  It  is  solemn  to  himnelf. 
Charged  with  responsibilities  beyond  the  distribution  of  God  to  men 
in  general,  he  has  arrived  at  the  close  of  his  work.  How  much  has 
been  left  undone  !  How  imperfectly  has  every  thing  been  done  that 
has  been  done !  The  compassionate,  self-denying,  patient,  watchful 
spirit  of  Christ  has  been  exemplified  but  in  part !  And  yet  his 
labours  have  not  been  without  seals  of  the  divme  approbation,  nor 
his  faith  without  evidences  of  obedience  to  his  Master.  Now  he 
must  go  to  meet  Him.     Solemn  hour,  even  though  it  be  a  joyful  one ! 

The  death  of  a  minister  is  a  solemn  event  to  his  congregation.  The 
eyes  of  the  pastor  are  closed ;  and  the  people  have  assembled,  no 
more  to  hear  the  living,  but  to  bury  the  dead.  How  often  have  they 
listened  to  the  invitations  of  mercy  from  those  lips,  now  silent  and 
unmovable !  The  people  of  God  have  been  built  up  in  their  faith; 
mourners  been  comforted ;  sinners  converted  ;  backsliders  reclaimed ; 
and  each  received  in  season  the  portion  which  must  now  be  distributed 
through  another  ambassador.  The  accounts  are  closed ;  and  pastor 
and  people  are  to  stand  before  the  opened  record  of  the  judgment 

A  minister's  death  is  a  solemn  event  to  the  Church  at  large. 
Another  standard-bearer  on  the  heights  of  Zion  has  fallen ;  another 
vacancy  been  made  among  the  leaders  of  the  army  of  the  living  God. 
His  influence  in  the  church  is  ended.  In  her  Judicatories,  his  coun- 
sels will  no  longer  avail ;  his  agency  in  promoting  her  benevolent 
institutions  has  ceased ;  and  all  his  plans  of  co-operation  with  his 
brethren  been  arrested  for  ever.  Can  a  faithful  minister  die,  and  the 
whole  church  not  feel  his  loss  ? 

'    His  death  is  solemn  to  eurviving  minuters.     Brethren,  we  there 
see  our  own  end.    It  is  soon  to  come.    Before  many  days  we  are  to 
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be  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  sorrowful  congregation,  and  by  monming 
friends.  The  ecclesiastical  year  will  soon  number  our  names  on  the 
death-roll.  A  little  time  yet  lingers  of  our  probation,  and  then 
dost  to  dust !  Who  of  us  that  has  the  sympathies  of  a  living  soul, 
and  that  feels  the  responsibilities  of  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
does  not  both  mourn  over  our  departed  brethren,  and  earnestly  pray 
for  the  grace  necessary  to  do  the  duties  of  the  living,  and  to  secure 
the  rewards  of  the  dead  ? 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  our  departed  brethren : 
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Names, 
Archibald  AJezander, 
William  B.  Barton, 
Robert  F.  Breese, 
Abel  A.  Case, 
Wm.  Calhoun, 
Jer.  Chamberlain, 
Jonathan  Cross, 
Ezekiel  Currie, 
John  L.  Cummins, 
Henry  Davis, 
Orson  Douglass, 
Jonathan  T.  Ely, 
John  M.  Fulton, 
Richard  Graham, 
Samuel  L.  Graham, 
Wm.  Gardner, 
Jacob  Green, 
Wm.  C.  Greenleaf, 
Robert  W.  Haddon, 
Wm.  M.  Hall, 
James  Hopkins, 
John  Kennedy, 
William  Matthews, 
David  McConaughy, 
Wm.  A.  McDowell, 
James  Y.  McGinnis, 
Dugald  Mclntyre, 
Peter  McNabb, 
William  S.  Potts, 
Samuel  Rallston, 
Hamilton  Scott, 
Hugh  Shaw, 
Geo.  W.  Simpson, 
Oliver  A.  Taylor, 
Mason  D.  Williams, 
Joseph  S.  WjfUe. 
Tkirty-^ix  in  ail. 


Preshyterus, 

Ages 

New  Brunswick, 

79 

Elizabethtown, 

-. 

Peoria, 

-. 

Bbenezer, 

-. 

Lexington, 

81 

Mississippi, 

56 

Donegal, 

— 

Orange, 

84 

Iowa, 

30 

Mohawk, 

80 

Philadelphia, 
Elizabethtown, 

57 

49 

Upper  Missouri, 

63 

Fmdley, 
West  Hanover, 

_ 

_ 

Kaskaskia, 

55 

Bedford, 

62 

Sangamon, 

52 

Tuscaloosa, 

28 

Huntingdon, 
Chilicothe, 

51 

.    31 

Kaskaskia, 

66 

Marion, 

» 

Washington, 

74 

Philadelphia, 

63 

Huntingdon, 

35 

Crawforasville, 

..1. 

East  Alabama, 

40 

St  Louis, 

48 

Ohio, 

96 

Brazos, 

...1. 

Tennessee, 

~. 

Donegal, 

— i 

Londonderry, 

— . 

Louisville, 

29 

Washington, 

40 

Tear. 
1851 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 


A  few  additional  remarks^  in  illustration  of  our  losses,  may  not  be 
inappropriate. 

!•  The  deaths  of  ministers  have  been  unueiudly  numerous. 
Thirty-eix  is  a  fearful  aggregate  of  losses  in  this  class.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  number  of  dea^  for  the  last  five  years : 
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1847—8     ,        .  .  •  .  .19 

1849  .  ....  32 

1850  .  .  .  .  .  :  26 
1861  .....  29 
1852        .             .               .               .               .               .36 

Are  we  to  look  upon  the  unwonted  aggregate  of  the  year  afl 
a  token  of  God's  displeasure  ?  If  so,  let  us  humble  ourselves  under 
his  mighty  hand. 

2.  The  ministerial  deaths  this  year  are  in  number  about  equal  to 
half  of  the  average  ordinations  for  the  last  five  years.  That  is  to  say, 
our  losses  by  death  cut  down,  by  nearly  one  half,  our  natural  in- 
crease.    The  ordinations  for  the  JuBist  five  years  are  as  follows : 

1846—7  .....  64 

1848  .  .  .  .  .  61 

1849  .  ....  62 

1850  .....  64 

1851  .....  87 
Average  for  fve  years.    ....  67 

3.  A  large  proportion  of  aged  servants  of  Christ  were  removed 
this  year.  One  sixth  of  the  whole  number  were  above  threescore 
and  ten ;  and  five,  indeed,  were  fourscore.  One  nearly  reached  five- 
score. God  has  good  work  for  his  dear,  aged  servants,  and  although 
it  may  not  be  active  work,  it  is  useful.  Their  last  days  are  some- 
times their  best  days. 

4.  The  character  and  service  of  the  thirty-six,  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, is  of  a  higher  average  than  of  the  two  thousand  that  remain. 
Our  loss  has  been  severe  both  in  q^uantity  and  quality.  Any  one 
conversant  with  our  whole  ministerial  list  will  probably  admit  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  our  Zion  have 
been  removed  to  "the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first  born,  and  to  Jesus,  the  Me- 
diator. 

5.  The  manner  of  death  has  been  very  various.  Some  have  been 
called  away  with  full  expectaition  of  the  change ;  others  suddenly. 
One  was  murdered — dear  Dr.  Chamberlain — but  his  master  was 
crucified.  Some  died,  away  from  relatives  and  homes.  One  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  deep.  God  has  every  variety  of  method,  as  well 
as  time,  in  arranging  the  death  of  his  saints. 

Notwithstanding  our  many  bereavements,  it  becomes  the  Church 
to  rejoice  that  Q-od  is  raising  up  other  servants  to  fill  the  places  of 
his  departed  ones,  some  of  whom  may  hereafter  attain,  by  his  grace, 
to  equal  eminence  of  service.  Of  the  new  licentiates  this  year,  more 
than  fifty  have  been  sent  forth  by  the  parental  kindness  of  the  Church, 
displayed  through  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  melancholy  fact  however  exists,  that  whilst  "  the  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  the  labourers  are  few."  And  never  was  there  a  period 
of  the  world  when  prayer  to  "  the  Lord  of  the  harvest"  was  more 
earnestly  demanded,  in  connection  with  the  other  active  instrumen- 
talities, ordained  of  God  to  supply  his  church  with  faithful  preachers 
of  the  Word. 
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%mm  nnii  Critifism. 


i  CaUekUm  of  Scrtpiure  Doctrine  and  Practice  for  Familiee  and  Sabhizth  SehooU  ;  Designed 
alao  for  the  Oral  Instruotion  of  Colored  Persons.  By  Charles  C.  Joins.  I^byteria^ 
Board  of  Publioation. 

This  excellent  Catechism  grew  out  of  a  want,  felt  by  its  author,  whilst 
engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  the  colored  population  at  the  South.  The 
best  way  of  elevating  that,  or  any  other  class  of  men,  is  by  means  of  rdigi- 
ous  knowledge.  Fanaticism  has  terrific  power  among  the  i^orant  The 
idea  that  going  under  the  water  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  washing  out  sin  is 
a  prevalent  idea  among  the  ignorant  whites  and  blacks  in  our  country. 
Nothing  but  religious  instruction,  begun  early  and  carried  forward  with 
perseverance,  can  banish  this,  and  similar  errors.  Dr.  Jones  gives,  in  a  plain^ 
luniliar  manner,  the  outlines  of  a  course  of  a  theology.  As  a  manual  for 
simple  and  thorough  religious  instruction,  it  is  unsurpassed,  so  £Eur  as  our 
knowledge  extends.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  families  and  Sabbath 
Schools.  And  on  plantations,  where  the  servants  are  usually  taught  orally^ 
experience  proves  that  ihiB  Catechism  is  an  admirable  text-book.  When 
engaged  in  preaching  to  the  blacks,  about  twenty  years  a^o,  the  writer  would 
have  rejoiced  to  have  had  a  compend  like  this,  as  the  basis  of  systematic 
teaching.  The  work  contains  hymns,  portions  of  Scripture,  practical  re*' 
marks,  &c. ;  in  short,  it  is  a  complete  apparatus  of  religious  training  imder 
the  circumstances  specified. 

Why  ehculd  Ilea  Paetor  t  Or  ConTersationi  on  the  Authority  for  <lie  Goepel  Ministry ;  itg 
Trisb,  Importance,  QoalificatioDfl.  Dutiei  and  Pririleges.  By  Mu.  N.  W.  Cakfbbll. 
Philadelphia.    Wm.  S.  Hartien,  1852. 

Books  are  very  much  needed  on  the  topics  included  in  this  excellent  little 
volume.  Our  young  men  receive  very  little  instruction  on  their  personal 
duties  in  relation  to  the  ministry.  This  omission  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
prevents  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  our  candidates.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  whole  subject  is  fax  behind  its  real  chtims.  We  are  glad  that  a 
vigorous-minded  Christian  lad^  has  turned  her  attention  in  this  direction, 
and  that  her  work  brings  to  view  the  principal  points  in  which  the  public 
mind  needs  to  be  interested.  Mothen  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
honour  and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Their  influence  is  incal- 
oulably  great  from  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  their  sons  to  this  holy 
vocation,  throuehout  all  the  period  of  household  and  public  instruction.  It 
was  a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander,  that  the  females  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  ever  been  the  steady  and  influential  supporters  of  the  measures 
of  ministerial  education.  They  actively  assisted  in  establishing  the  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  and  in  sustaining  indigent  young  men  at  the  institution. 
So  it  haa  been  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Mrs.  Campbell  has,  therefore, 
a  peculiar  right  to  speak  on  this  subject,  in  the  name  of  her  sex ;  and  her 
judgment,  good  sense,  and  intellectual  power^  will  commend  what  she  has 
written  to  the  general  understanding. 

The  first  extract  we  shall  give,  is  upon  the  influence  which  a  small  salary 
should  have  in  settling  the  question  of  personal  duty  as  to  entering  the 
ministry. 
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"  Then  never,  dear  Edwin,  let  the  fear  of  poverty  deter  jou  from  the  ministry 
of  the  word.  If  the  charoh  be  so  lost  to  her  best  interests  as  to  defraud  jou 
of  the  support  you  claim,  God  is  true,  who  will  not  forsake  his  own  de?oted 
servants.  His  providence  takes  a  tender  care  of  his  people,  and  especially  of 
those  who  have  surrendered  earthly  prospects,  that  they  might '  feed  his  sheep,' 
and  promote  his  cause.  Nay,  their  very  privations  are  oflen  sanctified  to  them, 
and  made  to  work  together  for  their  good.  The  thought  of  the  value  of  a 
human  soul — ^if  but  one,  through  our  instrumentality,  should  be  rescued  from 
eternal  death — ^is  enough  to  outweigh  whole  mountains  of  difficulty.  *  Trust  in 
the  Lord  and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be 
fed.'  Surely  this  verily  is  a  better  security  than  bond  and  mortgage.  And  if 
the  Christian  ministry  is  not  the  road  to  wealth  and  emolument,  yet  think  how 
Bweet  it  is  to  have  our  faith  strengthened,  and  our  hopes  matured,  by  those  sea- 
sonable supplies  of  earthly  gifts,  oflen  so  unexpectedly  received,  and  so  richly 
eigoyed ;  which  makes  us  r^ize  the  fact  that  he  who  fed  Elisha  in  ihe  wilder- 
ness has  still  his  ravens  trained  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  anointed  ones.  And 
to  repel  the  idea  of  odium,  as  attached  to  this  poverty,  let  us  think  of  the  dis- 
tinction we  enjoy,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  make  '  manv  rich.'  Could  the  gold 
of  California,  or  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  be  equal  to  that  approving  sentence, 
'  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant  7'  Oh !  it  is  time  that  this  sordid 
spirit  should  no  longer  deprive  the  church  of  the  talent  and  acquirements  which 
it  has  diverted  from  her  service,  while  its  reflex  influence  on  the  minds  of  pro- 
fessors has  been  equallv  injurious,  in  causing  them  to  withhold,  from  the  men 
whom  they  pretend  to  love,  that  remuneration  which  is  as  much  demanded  bv 
the  amount  of  benefit  conferred,  as  by  the  imperative  directions  of  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest." 

The  next  extract  contains  an  exhortation  to  young  men  and  to  moth^ 
which  it  would  be  well  if  many  heard  and  obeyed : 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  your  determination,  which  I  trust  yon  will  never  have 
cause  to  regret.  Would  that  my  feeble  voice  could  reach  the  ear  of  pious  promising 
youths  who  have  not  yet  determined  oii  their  profession !  If  they  really  love 
the  Saviour  whose  name  they  have  professed ;  if  the  souls  of  men  are  precious 
in  their  eyes ;  if  they  would  not  only  pray  *  thy  kingdom  come,'  but  by  their 
instrumentality  desire  to  hasten  on  that  long-promised  consummation,  let  them 
devote  themselves  to  tJie  Christian  ministry.  And  the  mothers — 0 1  that  I  could 
]*each  their  hearts,  by  my  appeal  in  the  name  of  that  Saviour  who  is  so  precious 
to  their  souls  I  Do  they  seek  great  thines  for  their  sons?  And  is  not  the 
plaudit  of  the  '  Son  of  Man,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  gloij,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him,'  of  more  value  than  that  ephemeral  distinction,  which  lasts  but 
for  a  day?  Would  they  have  their  boys  associate  in  good  society?  Cannot 
saints  and  angels  vie  in  dignity  and  refinement  with  tiie  rich  and  mightyof  this 
world  ?  Would  they  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  for  their  beloved  ones  ?  Will  not 
*  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,'  avail  them 
more  t^an  the  filthy  lucre  of  temporal  abundance  ?  If  these  mothers  love  the 
Lord  as  they  profess,  they  will  not  withhold  from  him  the  choicest  gift  they  can 
present ;  but,  with  delight  and  transport,  will  exclaim,  '  0  my  Saviour !  hast  thoa 
not  need  of  my  son ;  I  offer  him  for  thy  service,  wilt  thou  not  perfect  that  which 
concern  eth  him  ?' " 

"  Many  cogent  arguments  might  doubtless  be  adduced, which  should  equally  ap- 
ply to  both  parents.  I  will  mention  but  one  suggestion,  however ;  and  that  is,  the 
necessity  or  special  prayer  in  the  churches,  for  seminaries  and  colleges ;  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  tnere  bestow  those  rich  effusions  which  will  best  fill  up  the 
ministerifd  ranks,  and  furnish  our  Zion  with  faithful  watchmen,  '  which  shall 
never  hold  their  peace  day  nor  ni^ht ;  and  tnej  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord 
shall  not  keep  sibnce,  and  give  him  no  rest,  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make 
Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.'  Then  would  our  outposts  and  frontier  con- 
gregations find  it  more  easy  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  men  ;  and  the 
reproach  of  the  present  day  would  be  removed,  that  while  candidates  flock  to 
the  more  wealthy  vacancies,  the  weaker  churches  find  none  to  break  to  them 
the  bread  of  life/' 
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The  Prtthyierian  Ptatmoditt;  a  oolledion  of  Tanei  adapted  to  iho  Psalms  and  Hymns  of 
the  Preabjterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Approved  bj  the  General 
Assemblj.    Edited  by  Thomas  Hastincw.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.    Philada. 

Well ;  wbat  good  thing  shall  we  have  next  ?  Eight  glad  are  we  that  we 
have  got  as  far  as  this.  Presbyterians  ought  to  have  every  &cility  for  the 
coltivation  of  their  good,  old-fashioned,  worshipping,  simple  style  of  sins- 
ing.  There  is  no  better  way  to  perpetuate  our  andent  usages  in  Psalmody 
than  to  have  a  musical  text-book,  which,  though  it  may  have  no  official  au- 
thority as  a  standard,  will  nevertheless  have  extensive  influence,  as  embody* 
iog  the  £uniliar  tunes  which  are  universally  loved  in  our  communion,  together 
with  others  entitled  to  be  introduced  into  public  worship. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  book  of  this  kind 
for  so  large  a  church.  Although  there  are  many  tunes  universally  used 
throughout  our  widely-extended  borders,  there  are  abo  many  local  ones  of 
great  popularity  in  particular  districts.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  suit 
all  tastes.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Pre^terian  FMmodist  is  that 
it  will  tend  somewhat  to  secure  a  uniformity ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  will  fami- 
liarize to  our  numerous  congregations  tunes  which  have  some  natural  adap- 
tation to  our  general  mode  of  worship. 

Another  advantage  which  we  earnestly  hope  may  be  realized,  is  that  our 
new  Music  Book  may  stimulate  the  inquiry,  whether  there  ought  not  to  be 
more  amgregaMondl  nnging.  We  trust  that  the  Presbyterian  Psalmodist 
is  not  to  be  monopolized  by  choirs.  The  people  should  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  turn  to  a  public  use  the  time-honoured  and  appropriate  tunes 
embraced  in  this  volume.  A  great  many  sober-minded  and  judicious  people 
among  us,  have  strong  impressions  of  the  evils  of  select  chmringy  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  precentor  restored  as  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  the  univer^ 
md  congregation.  We  well  remember  when  Thomas  Hastinqs,  the  skilful 
harmonizer  of  this  music  in  the  Psalmodist,  was  the  silver-voic^  precentor 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albanv.  Br.  Chester,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  pastor,  was  almost  equally  distmguished  for  musical  gifts ; 
and  the  praises  of  the  Lord  were  in  those  days  uttered  forth  with  a  power^ 
solemnity  and  heartiness,  which  modem  methods  cannot  command. 

The  Pre^Urian  FkUmodigt  has  all  the  varietv  of  tunes  usual  in  such 
works,  together  with  Anthems,  Chants,  &c.  The  total  number  of  the 
tunes  is  520,  an  aggregate  sufficient  to  satbfy  l^e  most  inveterate  vocalist. 
The  examination  which  we  have  been  able  to  give,  together  with  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  work  will  meet  the  public  ex- 
pectation, and  obtain  a  large  circulation.  The  price  is  only  75  cents.  Like 
a  householder,  the  Christian  Psalmodist  brings  out  of  its  treasury  ^^  things 
new  and  old."  The  variety  of  its  tunes  is  admirable.  We  axe  glad  to  see 
some  tunes  '^  as  old  as  the  hills,"  and  a  good  display  of  excellent  ones  rarely 
found  in  any  one  book,  such  as  Federal  Street,  Gratitude,  Illinois,  Oberlin, 
Chester,  Crowningshield,  Fountain,  Latour,  Heber,  Conflict,  Luther,  Olney, 
Ariel,  Hastings,  Rhine,  Sabbath,  Frederick,  Folsom,  &c. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  accompany  this  effort  to  promote  His  praise ;  and 
may  every  voice  that  sings  the  songs  of  Zion  in  this  volume  unite  in  singing 
the  new  song  in  the  heavenly  world. 

Li  making  the  above  remarks  in  &vour  of  congregational  singing,  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  interpreted  as  having  such  a  repugnance  to  choirs  and  organs 

i  to  judge  harshly  the  Christian  Uberty  of  Uiose  who  prefer  those  appen- 
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Univenalum  Fal—  and  Utueriptitraf,    By  A.  Albxahdkb,  B.  D,    PreflbTterian  Board  of 
.  Publioation,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Alexander's  great  mind  was  perraded  by  a  keen  sagfteitj  and  rich 
eommon  sense,  which  admirably  qualified  him  to  silenoe  errorists.  Having 
an  almost  intuitive  perception  of  human  character,  and  possessing  a  large 
fund  of  knowledge,  he  could  wield  just  the  right  kind  of  truth  demanded 
by  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  his  antagonist.  What  gave  him  an 
additional  advanta^  was  his^^  toords.  He  was  remarkable,  not  only  for 
what  he  said,  but  for  his  way  of  saying  it.  No  prolixity  &tigued  his  hearers 
or  his  readers.  He  had  a  quaint,  sententious  method  of  expressing  himself, 
which  was  of  no  small  use  in  carrying  on  an  argument  with  power. 

The  present  work  on  Universalism  contains  a  great  deal  in  a  small  com- 
pass, it  is  large  enough  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  small  enough  to  entice 
readers.  There  is  moreover  a  candour  about  it,  and  a  breathing  of  so  kind 
ooncem  for  those  who  embrace  the  delusion  it  exposes,  that  it  conciliates 
even  in  the  act  of  demolishing.     As  a  specimen,  we  annex  an  extract: 

<^  But  we  come  now  to  the  main  point ;  the  hinge  of  the  whole  question. 
The  Universalist  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  sins  of  finite  creatures 
never  can  merit  eternal  punishment  and  therefore  a  just  €k>d  never  can  in- 
flict such  a  punishment.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  principle  assumed  is  correct, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  God  will  never  inflict  an  undeserved  punish- 
ment. '  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.'  But  we  demand  the  proof 
of  this  assumed  principle.  How  is  it  manifest  that  the  sins  of  men  maj 
not  deserve  an  endless  punishment  H  I  am  sure  the  position  is  not  self-evi- 
dent, and  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  demonstrated.  The  Uni- 
versalist may  allege  that  sins  committed  iii  a  short  time  never  can  deserve 
an  endless  penalty.  But  this  is  no  correct  method  of  estimating  the  dura- 
tion of  punishment  No  such  principle  is  recognized  in  the  administration 
of  the  divine,  or  of  human  governments.  In  providence  a  man  often  sufiers 
ail  his  life  for  one  wrong  step ;  and  in  civil  governments,  the  crime  which 
it  required  only  a  moment  to  perpetrate,  is  punished  with  confinement  for 
years,  or  for  life.  And  the  admitted  principle  of  those  with  whom  we  dis- 
pute is  incompatible  with  this  method  of  apportioning  punishments ;  for 
they  agree  that  the  sins  of  a  short  life  are  punished,  or  may  be  punished, 
f(Hr  ages  of  ages — ^for  a  period  which,  in  some  sense,  is  called  everlasting  and 
eternal.  Now,  if  they  can  tell  us  how  this  is  consistent  with  the  principle 
assumed  in  their  argument,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  for  aught 
we  know,  sins  of  this  life  may  be  justly  punished  for  ever.  The  truth  is, 
this  is  a  subject  on  which  human  reason  is  incapable  of  judging  correctly. 
We  are  not,  without  revelation,  competent  judges  of  the  deserts  of  sin. 

^^  But  it  is  alleged  again,  and  may  perhaps  be  principally  depended  on, 
in  support  of  this  argument,  that  a  finite  creature  cannot  contract  infinite 
guilt ;  as  l^e  acts  of  such  a  creature  are  finite,  the  punishment  which  they 
incur  must,  of  necessity,  be  finite  also.  This  may  be  thought  good  reason- 
ing by  those  who  use  it,  but  in  my  apprehension,  it  is  mere  sophistical 
quibbling.  Just  as  forcibly  might  we  reason  that  a  finite  creature  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  eternal  happiness,  for  this  is  as  infinite  as  eternal 
misery.  And  it  matters  not,  as  it  relates  to  the  argument,  how  the  finite 
creature  becomes  the  subject  of  that  which  in  its  duration  is  infinite.  If  I 
were  fond  of  reasoning  about  infinites,  I  would  confront  this  argument  by 
one  much  stronger,  which  indeed  has  been  often  employed.  I  would  say, 
that  the  guilt  of  ofiences  is  properly  measured  bv  the  dignity  and  excellence 
of  the  Being  against  whom  we  transgress;  and  by  the  extent  of  the  obliga- 
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tion  which  binds  ns  to  obedience.  This  is  an  acknowledged  principle  among 
Bien.  He  who  strikes  or  abuses  a  good  father,  or  a  good  kin^,  to  whom  he 
18  subject^  aggravates  his  guilt  to  a  degree  which  is  estimated  by  the  scale 
mentioned.  But  I  am  aware  how  liable  we  are  to  mistakes,  when  we  reason 
about  infinUeSj  ccmceming  which  our  ideas  are  merely  negative,  and  of 
course  v^  inadequate  ]  and  therefore,  though  I  see  no  flaw  in  this  argu- 
ment, I  lay  but  liule  stress  upon  it,  and  choose  to  rest  my  faith  on  the  plain 
dechoations  of  the  word  of  God,  which  will  never  mislead  us.'' 


Bihle  Dictionary,  VoT  the  use  of  Bible  CImbw,  Schools  and  FAmiliei.  Ftetbytorbii 
Board  of  Publicatioiu    [Price  50  oente.] 

This  Dictionary  has  gone  throneh  the  test  of  one  edition,  and  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  best  publication  of  its  kind  extant.  We  have  found  infor- 
mation in  it,  which  was  omitted  in  large  octavo  volumes.  Let  us  see  what 
it  says  about  some  points  which  Presbyterians  are  unwilling  to  have  expur- 
gated from  their  family  reading. 

"  Prbsbttert,  an  ecclesiastical  council  composed  of  ministers  and  ruling 
^ers,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  government  of  the  Church.  In  the  primitive 
Church,  we  find  the  apostles  and  elders  meeting  in  Jerusalem  to  settle  important 

Juestions  affecting  ihe  interests  of  the  Church,  Acts  zv.  2,  4,  6,  ^. ;  xxi.  17, 
8.  To  the  Presbyte^  is  assigned  the  dut^  of  ordaining  ministers  to  their 
work,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  The  name  of  Presbyterian  is  derived  from  this  scriptural 
word,  and  accordingly  Presbyterians  hold  that  the  government  of  the  Church 
is  entrusted  to  Presoyterial  assemblies.  A  Presby^ry  with  them  consists  of 
all  the  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain 
dis^ct.  With  them  it  is  an  essentia  principle  that  since  the  apostolic  office 
has  ceased  (see  Apostlb)  the  Scripture  recognizes  no  grades  or  orders  in  the 
ministry ;  all  ministers  being  on  an  equality  as  to  authority.  The  scriptural 
bishop  was  no  more  than  a  presbvter,  an  overseer  of  the  flock,  as  is  now -gene- 
rally admitted  by  prelatists,  and  the  pretence  that  modem  diocesau  bishops  are 
lineal  successors  of  the  apostles,  is  an  unauthorized  assumption  of  dignity." 

"  Eldeb  primarily  signifies  one  of  the  older  men ;  and  as  such  persons,  from 
their  experience,  were  generally  selected  to  fill  the  principal  stations  in  Church 
and  State,  the  term  came  to  be  used  as  a  desi^ation  of^  office,  whether  the  in- 
cumbent was  old  or  young.  The  Hebrews,  m  Egypt,  had  their  elders,  who 
were  their  chief  men  and  rulers,  and  through  them  Moses  communicated  with 
the  people,  Exod.  iii.  16.  When  in  the  wilderness  these  were  his  attendants 
and  assistants,  Exod.  xvii.  5.  Out  of  this  number  at  a  subsequent  period,  he 
selected  seventy  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  burden  of  office.  Numb.  xi.  16,  17. 
The  succession  of  this  office  may  be  traced  down  to  the  time  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple.  In  reference  to  this  existing  fact,  ministerial  officers  in  the 
Ghristian  Cnuroh  were  caUed  elders,  or  presbyters,  who  were  the  same  as  the 
bishops,  or  overseers  of  the  flock ;  compare  verses  17  and  28  of  Acts  xx ;  and 
Tit.  i.  5  and  7.  The  apostles  themselves  were  called  elders,  I  Pet  v.  1 ;  2 
John  1.  In  the  organization  of  the  Presb^rian  Church,  the  primitive  pattern 
in  the  designation  of  officers  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Tne  apostles  were 
an  extraordinary  class  of  officers,  and  have  no  successors,  (see  Apostles.)  The 
scriptural  Bishop  was  no  other  than  the  ordinary  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
charge  of  a  church,  as  seen  in  the  forecited  texts.  Of  elders,  there  were  two 
classes,  the  preaching  and  the  ruling.  These  Paul  distinguishes  in  1  Tim.  v. 
17,  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  espe* 
eially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine;"  that  is,  the  elders  who  well 
discharge  their  duty  in  ruling  in  the  church,  are  to  be  highly  honoured,  but  an 
especial  mark  of  distinction  is  to  be  conferred  on  those  who  preach  the  word. 
The  ruling  elder  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "  governments."  In  another  enumeration  of  offices  in  Rom.  xii.  4---8, 
they  are  referred  to  as  ruling  wUh  diligence.    In  the  Jewish  Synagogue  there 
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were  such  elders ;  and,  with  the  right  qnaliiicaldons,  they  constitate  a  useM 
class  of  officers  in  the  Christian  church.  (See  Miller  on  Knling  Elders,  and  a 
Tract  on  the  same  subject,  published  by  the  Board  of  Publication.'') 

"Predestination,  in  the  scriptural  and  doctrinal  sense,  is  God's  freely  and 
unchangeably  ordaining  from  eternity  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  human  will  or  making  Qod  ^e  author  of  sin.  This  predestina- 
tion as  it  has  reference  to  the  salvation  of  men,  has  been  called  the  decree  of 
election.  (See  Election.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  on  this  subject  ig 
that  as  God  eternally  foreknew,  so  he  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 
The  works  of  providence  and  grace  are  the  result  of  a  settled  plan,  and  not  of 
chance  or  contin^ncy.  Acts  li.  23  ;  zv.  18.  Any  other  view  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  divine  perfections.  Unless  God's  foreknowledge  is  imperfect  or 
deceptive,  which  cannot  be  conceived  without  makine  him  an  imperfect  being, 
and  therefore  no  God,  every  event  must  occur  precisely  as  he  forejcnew  it  from 
all  eternity ;  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  predetermined  every  event  Aa 
this  predestination  refers  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  so  it  does  to  the  election 
of  some  men  to  salvation  and  to  the  means  necessary  for  that  end ;  and  likewise 
to  the  withholding  of  grace  from  others,  and  the  j^assing  of  them  by,  so  that 

rursuing  their  own  carnal  propensities  they  are  lustly  condemned,  Rom.  iz. 
1 — 18,  22,  23.  The  order  in  which  God  proceeos,  is  to  predestinate  those 
whom  he  foreknew,  to  call  those  whom  he  predestinates,  to  justi^  those  whom 
he  calls,  and  to  dorify  those  whom  he  justifies,  Rom.  viii.  29,  30.  This  doc- 
trine is  most  explicitly  set  forth  in  Eph.  i.  4 — 12 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  and  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  great  system  of  grace.  The  ordinary  objection  to  tiie  doctrine 
that  it  encourages  inaction  and  licentiousness,  is  obviated  by  the  fact  that 
believers  are  predestinated  to  holiness,  to  sanctification,  to  good  works,  as  is 
shown  in  Eph.  i.  4;  ii.  10;  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  While  this  doctrine  is  liable  to 
abuse  bv  the  ignorant  and  carnal,  the  godly  consideration  of  it  is  *  full  of 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons.' " 


€^t  Mw^B  VdA 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  a  fUIl  accoant  of  the  operations  of  the  four  Boards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chorch  during  the  year. — En. 

A  Chuech  at  St.  Paul's,  Minnessota  Territory. — One  of  our 
Missionaries  thus  writes : 

^^  St.  Paul  is  the  capital  of  Minnessot-a  Territory.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  seven  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Minnes- 
sota or  St.  Peter's  river,  and  contains  at  present  a  population  of  two 
thousand.  The  town,  as  now  laid  out,  extends  along  the  river  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  Its  site  is  beautiful ;  a  succession  of  table-lands  approaching 
the  river  terminates  at  the  water's  edge  in  a  perpendicular  bluff  of  fifty 
feet.  Upon  the  first  bench  stands  St.  Paul ;  from  the  foot  of  the  second 
issue  springs  of  the  purest  water  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  town,  and 
comparatively  little  expense  will  conduct  it  through  every  street. 

St  Paul  is  the  emporium  for  all  this  region  of  country;  eyen  as  fiir  north 
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M  the  Selkirk  Settleinent  in  Caiia^  and  as  fsx  West  as  the  Bed  Riyer  of 
the  North.  From  its  present  oommercial  importance,  and  its  position  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  raul  must 
become  the  city  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  These  things  make  this  an 
important  point,  as  well  to  those  who  labour  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  as  to  those  who  seek  the  wealth  of  this  world.'' 

Reyiyals  in  oub  Oolleges. — ^Remarkable  revivals  of  religion  have 
recently  oocurred,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  in  four  of  the  Colleges  under  the 
supervision  of  Piresbyterians,  via :  Oglethorpe  University,  Ghu ;  Centre 
College,  Danville,  Ey. ;  Jefferson  College,  Pa. ;  and  Miami  University,  0. 
From  one  hundred  and  fif^y  to  two  hundred  young  men,  numbering  about ' 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  number  attending  these  institutions^  have  been 
hopefully  converted  to  Otod, 

Revival  in  a  Presbtterian  Aoademt. — ^The  Academy  at  Elder^s 
Bidge,  under  the  care  of  the  Blairsville  Presbytery j  and  superintended  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Donaldson,  has  had  some  indications  of  the  special  presence  of 
God,  and  his  willingness  to  bestow  blessings.  At  a  recent  communion, 
eight  of  the  students  connected  themselves  with  the  church;  and  since 
then  three  or  four  others  have  professed  a  hope.  A  number  of  others  were 
deeply  concerned.  This  institution  numbered  fifty  students  during  the  past 
winter,  and  will  perhaps  reach  sixty-five  or  seventy  during  the  summer. 
What  encouragement  do  these  facts  give  to  €k>d's  people,  constantly  to  send 
up  to  his  throne  the  prayer,  '*  0  Lord,  revive  thy  work." 

China  Missions. — At  Ningpo  a  house  has  recentlv  been  erected,  sev- 
enty-five feet  long  and  forty-three  wide.  A  portico  and  vestibule,  with  the 
£roDt  walls,  take  up  about  twenty-five  feet,  leaving  the  hall  for  worship 
about  fifty-three  feet  by  forty.  Two  young  women  have  been  just  received 
as  members  of  the  church  at  Ningpo,  one  of  them  a  pupil  in  the  boarding 
school,  the  other  a  member  of  Miss  Alderse/s  school.  Two  persons  at 
the  same  city,  one  of  them  a  teacher,  were  inquirers;  and  a  third  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Christian.  <<  The  experiment  of  writing  and  teaching  the 
coUoquial  dialect  goes  on  with  increasing  satisfaction  writes  one  of  the 
brethren  at  Ningpo.  At  Canton,  Mr.  Harper  writes — "The  interest  in 
emigration  to  Califomia  is  increasing  wonderfully.  Sixteen  ships  are  now 
chartered  to  convey  Chinese  emigrants,  at  from  $40  to  950  apiece.  •  •  •  I 
think  eight  thousand  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  number  now  in  Califomia. 
The  letters  that  come  back  urge  their  friends  to  sell  out  all  to  got  the 
means  to  come.  They  are  nearly  all  from  this  vicinity,  and  sp^  this 
dialect.'' 

India  Missions. — ^Two  members  of  the  little  Christian  congregation  at 
Allahabad  had  been  removed  by  death,  one  an  aged  woman,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  church  for  eight  or  ten  years,  the  other  a  young  woman — 
both  of  whom  professed  to  rely  solely  on  the  Lord  Jesus  for  eternal  life. 
Four  persons  were  to  apply  to  the  church-session  at  Agra,  the  same  week 
in  which  the  letter  from  that  station  was  written,  for  admission  as  members 
of  the  church. 

t  Fruits  of  Db.  Alexander's  Works. — ^It  is  well  known  that  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander  selected  the  Board  of  Publication  as  the  channel  for 
publishing  almost  all  the  books  he  wrote  after  its  organization     We  have 
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already  stated  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  we  had  oiroolated  more  thaa 
sixteen  millions  of  pages  of  his  writings  I  We  are  receiving  from  yarions 
quarters  evidence  that  the  seed  so  widely  sown  does  not  lie  barren  in  the 
ground.  A  colporteur  in  Pennsylvania,  from  whom  a  letter  has  just  been 
received,  says :  '^  Some  two  years  ago  I  sold  three  copies  of  Alexander's 
Beligious  Experience  to  three  different  families.  This  winter  there  were 
five  heads  of  families  united  to  the  church,  who  all  stated  to  the  pastor  that 
that  book,  under  a  kind  Providence,  had  been  the  means  of  leading  them 
to  take  the  step  they  did.  The  pastor  said  our  books  had  been  the 
of  great  good  among  his  people. — H,  and  F,  Record. 


THE  AMEEICAN  SEAMAN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year,  including  a  balance  of 
11243  64  from  last  year's  account,  have  been  S23,660  64,  an  increase  of 
12,970  43  over  the  previous  year ;  the  expenditures  during  the  same  time^ 
$22,651  48.  This  does  not  include  the  amounts  raised  and  expended  by 
local  branches,  and  auxiliaries,  and  other  Seaman's  Friend  Societies  in  the 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  our  Western  lakes,  rivers  and  canals. 

The  Sailor's  Home,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  prospers.  The 
number  of  seamen  who  have  boarded  at  the  Home  within  the  year,  is  three 
thousand  and  twenty-seven,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  eleven  have  become 
officers  of  ships ;  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  have  signed  the  tempes* 
ance  pledge,  three  hundred  and  seventy  of  them  apparently  reformed 
inebriates.  Inmates  of  the  Home  have  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank  over 
911,000.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  shipwrecked  and  destitute  men  have 
been  relieved  at  an  expense  of  $683  08,  besides  a  considerable  amount  in 
clothing,  contributed  by  Ladies'  Societies.  The  number  that  have  entered 
the  Home  in  ten  years,  since  the  house  was  first  opened,  is  thirty -three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Another  met  denoting  progresSy 
is  that  there  are  now  over  $5,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  Seaman's  Savings 
Bimk,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  the  property  of  seamen.  The 
jpound  expended  for  them  has  thus  gained  more  than  ^^  ten  pounds." 

The  Society  still  continues  its  missions  in  China,  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  at  Yidparaiso,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  France  and  Sweden.  It  ha^ 
dbo  sent  out  chaplains  within  the  year  to  San  Francisco,  Panama,  Bio  de 
Janeiro  and  Denmark,  and  has  one  under  commission  for  St.  Helena.  The 
Society  has  also  aided  three  chaplaincies  in  this  country. 

In  nearly  every  station  there  have  been  more  or  less  hopeful  conversions 
to  Christ;  and  others  under  awakening,  have  gone  out  to  be  converted  at 
sea;  and  revivals  have  occurred  on  ship-board.  In  our  own  seaports  are 
twenty-seven  chaplains  labouring  among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
seamen  annually  arriving  in  them.  Twenty-four  ministers  and  thirty-two 
canal  missionaries  also  have  laboured  among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  boatmen  and  inland  sailors  of  the  West.  In  some  of  the  Bethels 
on  our  seaboard  have  been  revivals  of  considerable  power  and  extent ;  in 
nearly  all  of  them  individual  awakenings  and  conversions.  Many  thousands 
of  Bibles  have  been  sent  out,  from  the  chaplaincies  at  home  and  abroad,  to. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. 
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AMEMOAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

Thi  28tli  annual  meeting  waa  held  in  Philadelphia,  May  11;  1862,  in  the 
Musieal  Fond  Hall. 

Rece^,  1193,846  22  -,  of  which  145,886  54  were  donationa,  and  14,201 
05  ^aoes ;  9186,708  95  for  sale  and  in  payment  of  debts ;  from  tenants 
lenting  rooraa  of  the  society  $2,875 ;  rent  of  depository  18^000 ;  loan  re- 
edved  (2,000;  balances  from  hist  year  91,528  78. 

E3q)€nd{tur€s, — ^For  stereotype  plates,  13,288 16 :  oopyriffhtsand  editing, 
12,781 69 ;  engravings,  $8,280  95  -,  paper,  $40,733  03  -,  pnnUng,  $14,552* 
17 ;  bmding,  fe0,04o  16 ;  Bibles  and  Testaments  bought,  and  miscellane- 
008  books  purchased  to  fill  orders,  $6,385  17 ;  interest  on  loans,  2,449  56 1 
salaries  of  secretary,  superintendent  of  book-store,  book-keeper,  salesmaui 
derks  und  labourers,  $8,582  19  3  rent  of  depository  and  offices,  $8,600 1 
taxes,  $624  80 ;  sahuies  and  expenses  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  missiona- 
ries and  agents,  and  donations  of  books  to  poor  schools,  &o.,  $52,907  83 ; 
(which  includes  an  over-draft  this  year  of  $1,468  05  more  than  the  amount 
received  for  this  purpose;)  miscellaneous  items, $5,219  84;  balance  cash 
on  hand,  $50  17. 

The  society  is  now  indebted  for  paper,  binding,  &e.,  $33,999  62,  which| 
added  to  the  amount  of  loans  bearing  interest,  $39,360  29,  exhibits  a  total 
indebtedness  of  $63,359  91.  The  amount  of  stoc^  of  paper  and  books  is 
$90,694  45. 

Sunday  School  Misnonaries. — One  hundred  and  forty  of  these  labourera 
have  been  employed  for  various  periods  of  time,  in  twenty-six  different 
states  and  territories.  These  Sunday-school  missionaries  have  established 
1,085  new  schools,  and  have  visited  and  revived  1,785  other  schools,  alto- 
gether embracing  24,999  teachers,  and  165,323  scholars.  They  have  dis- 
tributed by  sale  and  donation,  $57,224  worth  of  reHgioua  bodks  for  children 
and  youUi. 

^  The  Missionary  labours  of  the  Society  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  pub* 
fishing  department.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  quite  suDordinate  to  the  former* 
As  a  Missionary  Institution,  the  Society  has  two  chief  objects :  1.  To  open 
liew  Sunday-schools  in  neighbourhoods  and  settlements  wWe  they  would  nol 
otherwise  ne  established:  and,  2.  To  supply  them  witJ^  means  of  carrying 
on  the  schools  successfuUy,  when  thus  b^un. 

The  Board  have  just  appointed  a  Missionary  to  establish  Snnday-sohoola 
in  Oalifomia,  and  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast.  To  meet  tiiie  expenses 
}3i  this  agency  will  require  large  and  immediate  aid. 

DonatioM  of  Sooks,  TrecU^  dhc,,  have  be^i  made  (including  $1,625  80| 
the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  reported)  to  the  value  of  $17,419. 

PuhluMng  Dq>ariment. — ^Thir^-eight  new  publications  have  been  issued 
during  the  hat  year,  equal  to  5,7^  pages  18mo. 

The  Sunday  School  Journal^  published  semi-monthly,  for  teachers,  and 
Hie  TouOCm  Penny  Gazette^  publulied  every  other  week,  for  children,  with 
over  100,000  subscribers,  continue  to  receive  increased  patronage,  and  the 
great  reduction  of  postage  on  these  papers,  under  Uie  new  post-office  law,  will, 
no  doubt,  largely  increase  the  circulation.  No  profit  is  derived  frcHU  these 
pftpers,  the  subscription  price  merely  covering  the  outlay  for  paper  and 
nrinUng.  The  total  value  of  puMieations  distributed  during  the  year  is 
Il49,3l8  50. 

Vol.  n.--No. «  86 
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AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  was  read  by  Rer. 
Dr.  Baird: 

The  Board  are  much  encouraged  bj  the  year's  work ;  the  receipts  are 
$56,249 — $5,000  more  than  the  previous  year ;  they  haye  found  a  large 
number  of  suitable  labourers ;  the  labours  of  their  Missionaries  have  beoi 
very  successful,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  refer  to  the  need  of  more 
effort  among  our  foreign  population,  the  CathoHc  Church  being  especially 
active  in  that  field.  There  are  eiehty-five  labourers  in  this  field,  distributed 
in  fifteen  States ;  some  of  them  have  settled  congregations ;  others  travel 
over  very  wide  districts.  Four  Missions  have  been  temporarily  suspended; 
fifteen  new  ones  established ;  one  church  of  ninety-five  converted  Romanists 
has  connected  itself  with  the  Baptists ;  a  few  other  congregations  are  pre- 
paring for  a  similar  movement.  More  than  one  thousand  sermons  have 
been  preached;  five  million  pages  distributed;  twenty  thousand  Romanist 
femilies  visited;  fiimbhed  with  tracts,  &c.;  and  a  large  number  have  been 
converted. 

In  the  foreign  field,  $1,000  have  been  given  to  assist  the  French  Canadian 
Missionary  Society.  The  Board  have  two  Missionaries  in  Hayti,  one  at 
Valparaiso,  one  at  Rio  Janeiro,  one  in  Ireland,  eleven  in  France,  two  in 
Sweden,  two  in  Italy;  in  all,  twenty-five.  The  Board  deem  the  present 
time  auspicious,  but  increased  effort  is  demanded  to  counteract  the  works 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  aided  as  it  is  (in  Europe)  by  despotism. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETT. 

r  New  Publications  ninety-six,  of  which  twenty-five  are  volumes  in  Endish, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Danish.  Total 
publications,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  are  volumes ;  total  approved  abroad,  in  about  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  langua^,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Periodicals. — ^The  monthly  edition  of  the  American  Messenger  is  two 
hundred  thousand;  of  the  American  Messenger  in  German,  twenty-five 
thousand ;  and  of  T?ie  ChiMs  Paper  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand.  Of  the  Family  Christian  Almanac  were  printed  three  hundred  and 
ten  thousand ;  and  of  the  Christian  Almanac  in  German,  thirty  thousand. 

CntouLATlON  OF  PuBLlOATiONS,  eight  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three,  including  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  volumes,  and  embracing 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages.  Total  since  the  formation  of  the  society, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  million  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  publications,  including  seven  million  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  and  sixty-four*  volumes.  Gratuitous  circulation 
during  the  year  among  the  destitute,  sixty-five  million  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages,  value  about  $43,500, 
including  six  million  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pages  to  life  members. 

Receipts,  in  donations,  $116,406  41;  for  sales  $220,343  50;  total^ 
with  balance  $109  02  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  April;  1851;  $342^858  93. 
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ExPBNDiTURB  during  the  year,  including  $79,073  82  for  colportoge  and 
$20,000  remitted  to  foreign  and  pagan  lands,  $342,199  10.  Balance  in  the 
treasury  first  of  April,  1852,  $659  83 ;  leaving  the  society  under  obligations 
for  paper,  to  be  paid  within  six  months,  $45,487  05. 

General  Agents  and  Superintendents  of  Colportage  to  the  num« 
ber  of  twenty-one,  have  been  employed  for  large  districts  of  country,  in 
raising  funds,  and  securing  and  superintending  the  labours  of  colporteurs. 

Colportage. — ^The  whole  number  of  colporteurs  during  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  year  has  been  six  hundred  and  forty-three,  including  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  students,  from  forty  different  institutions,  for  their  vaca- 
tions ;  exclusive  of  seventy-three  recently  commissioned.  Of  the  wholci 
one  hundred  and  four  were  devoted  to  the  foreign  emigrant  populatioui 
German,  Irish,  French,  Welsh,  Spanish,  Norwegian,  Danish  and  I>utch« 
The  number  in  commission  April  1,  was  four  hundbred  and  two. 

Statistical  Results. — Years  of  service,  264 ;  number  of  fiunilies  visited, 
552,538 ;  with  257,967  personal  religious  conversations  or  prayer  was  held; 
13,199  public  or  prayer-meetings  were  held  or  addressed ;  volumes  sold^ 
488,624 ;  books  granted  to  destitute  households,  137,115.  The  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  fields  thus  traversed,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  88,677 
^imilies  habitually  neglect  evangelical  preaching,  making  1,560,000  souls 
reached  within  four  years,  who  do  not  enjoy  the  instructions  of  the  ministry; 
62,442  families,  during  the  year,  were  found  destitute  of  all  religious  books 
except  the  Bible;  38,354  had  not  the  Bible;  and  51,462  were  Boman 
Catholic  fEunilies. 

These  statistics  show  that  colportage  is  reaching  the  poor  and  the  desti- 
tute, and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  col- 
porteurs from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  embodied  in  the  report.  So  vast 
is  the  destitution,  so  wide  the  dispersion,  and  so  rapid  the  emigration,  that 
the  committee  reiterate  their  conviction  of  the  speedy  necessity  of  at  least 
one  thousand  colporteurs  for  this  continent. 

Foreign  and  Pagan  Lands. — ^The  urgent  claims  of  various  missionary 
0tations  impelled  the  committee,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  increase  the 
appropriations  for  foreign  distribution  from  $18,000,  as  proposed,  to  $20,000. 


AMEBICAN  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 
Summary  of  Besults. — ^The  society  has  had  in  its  service  the  last 
year,  1065  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  28  different  states  and  territories. 
In  the  New  England  states,  305;  the  middle  states,  213;  the  southern 
states,  14 ;  the  western  states  and  territories,  533.  Of  these,  619  have 
been  the  pastors  or  stated  supplies  of  single  congregations ;  and  446  have 
miBistered  to  two  or  three  congregations  each,  or  occupied  still  wider  fields; 
the  itinerant  system  being  embraced  in  the  policy  of  the  society,  as  auxili- 
ary to  its  great  object — the  permanent  establishment  of  the  pastoral  relation. 
Nine  missionaries  have  preached  to  congregations  of  coloured  people ;  and  60 
in  foreign  languages — 13  to  Welsh  and  39  to  German  congregations ;  and 
others  to  congregations  of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Swiss,  Hollanders,  and  French- 
men. The  number  of  congregations  supplied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  1948 ; 
and  the  aggregate  of  ministerial  service  performed  is  equal  to  862  years.  The 
pupils  in  Sabbath-schools  amount  to  66,500.  There  have  been  added  to  the 
churches  6820,  viz : — 3810  on  profession,  and  3010  by  letter.  Sixty-one  mis- 
sionaries make  mention  in  their  reports  of  revivals  of  religion  in  their  congre- 
gations ;  and  349  missionaries  report  2643  hopeful  conversions.  Forty-five 
ehurches  have  been  organized  by  the  missioxiaries  dunUg  the  year ;  and  forty- 
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two  that  had  been  dependent  haye  aisnmed  the  support  of  their  own  minisky. 
Sixty-five  houses  of  worship  have  been  oompleted ;  fifty-five  others  repaired, 
and  the  building  of  sixty  others  oommenced.  Ninety  young  men,  in  eon* 
nection  with  the  missionary  churches,  are  in  preparation  for  the  gospel 
ministry. 

The  Trbasubt.— Receipts,  1160,062  25 ;  liabilities,  1174,268  77 ;  pay- 
ments,  9162,831  14 — ^leaving  $11,432  63  still  due  to  missionaries  for  labour 

Srformed ;  towards  cancelling  which  there  is  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
907  15. 

Proobiss. — ^With  the  same  number  of  labourers  as  were  in  commission 
the  preceding  year,  eighteen  more  have  been  employed  in  the  western  states 
and  territories ;  nine  more  jears  of  missionary  service  have  been  performed ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  more  congregations  have  been  blessed  with 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  more  indi* 
yidnals  have  oeen  added  to  ihe  churches.  The  receipts  exceed  those  of  th^ 
preceding  year  by  19122 — ^the  greater  part  of  the  increase  being  firom  th^ 
regular  contributions  of  the  churches. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETT. 

T  HE  receipts  of  the  year  from  all  sources  amount  to  $308,744  81 ;  being 
an  increase  of  131,842  28  beyond  those  of  the  previous  year ;  and  $24,- 
130  67  more  than  was  ever  received  before  by  the  society  during  any 
single  year. 

The  number  of  Bibles  printed  during  the  same  period  is  239,000,  and  of 
Testaments  476,500,  making  a  total  of  706,500  copies. 

The  number  of  Bibles  distributed  is  221,450 ;  and  of  Testaments  444,- 
565,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  666,015.  This  is  an  increaoe  of  73,583 
over  the  issues  of  the  previous  year,  and  makes  an  aggregate,  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  society,  of  8,238,982  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

The  sodety  has  prepared  a  Eoyal  Octavo  Bible,  in  pica,  for  the  use  of 
fomilies,  and  for  the  aged,  who  require  a  large  letter;  and  a  New  Testament 
in  French  and  English,  in  parallel  columns.  The  Board  has  likewise  pub- 
lished the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  I.  Samuel,  11.  Siunuel,  and  I. 
Kinps,  in  the  Choctaw  tcmgue,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Byington, 
of  the  Choctaw  Mission,  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  the  Grebo  language, 
for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  in  Western  Africa. 

The  collation  of  the  English  Bible,  motioned  in  the  two  previous  reports, 
is  now  completed,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  furnished  in  the  report  of  the 
present  year. 

The  society  has  had  in  its  employ  31  agents  through  most  of  the  year, 
including  two  in  Texas  and  one  in  California. 

Grants  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  greatly  increased  numbers,  have  beoi 
made  bv  the  Board  to  local  auxiliaries ;  to  the  various  Missionary  Bourds ; 
to  Sunday-schools ;  to  seamen  and  boatmen ;  to  the  blind,  and  to  individuals 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  destitute,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Besides  the  grants  of  books,  130,900  has  been  granted  by  the  Board  in 
money  to  aid  m  publishing  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  lands,  especially  in 
China,  Northern  and  Southern  India,  and  in  Turkey,  France  and  Russia, 
under  the  direction  of  various  Missionary  Boards  and  Bible  organisations. 

The  society  has  purchased  grounds  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new 
Bible  house  in  Astor-plaoe,  the  present  house  being  now  quite  too  small.  It 
will  be  706  foet  in  droumforence. 
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AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

Ths  Report  denoanoed  the  traffic  in  spiritaoos  and  intozioating  liquors. 
The  wealth  of  the  world  (one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  America^  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  Britain,)  has  annually  been  laid  upon  itaaltars^ 
hat  it  is  the  world's  curse.     For  two  hundred  years  Le^sktures  have 
endeavoured  to  bridle  and  regulate  this  giant  evil ;  but  the  Maine  Law  has 
risen  to  struggle  and  destroy  it.    The  rq>ort  presented  in  detail  the  char^ 
aoter  and  wouings  of  this  law,  the  impression  it  has  made  on  the  nation* 
its  enthusiastic  welcome,  first  by  the  National  Temperance  ConyentioU;  and 
then  by  numerous  State  and  local  bodies ;  its  demand  in  other  States  by  a 
million  petitioners ;  its  free  and  powerful  Legislatiye  discussions,  and,  finally^ 
its  adoption  in  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  all  forming 
(me  of  the  rich  eyents  of  the  nineteenth  oentury.    In  preparing  the  people 
of  the  States  for  this  law,  ihe  American  Temperanoe  Union  has  been  an  hunn 
ble  kboorer,  with  other  organizations,  and  has  issued  in  the  year,  seyenty- 
£ye  thousand  Journals :  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Youth's  Temper- 
ance Advocates ;  ten  thousand  pam^ets;  eight  hundred  thousand  pages 
of  original  tracts,  nearly  all  bearinff  on  this  law. 

The  Report  gratefully  noticed  the  active  operations  of  other  organisa- 
tions, the  aid  m  the  pidpit,  and  the  press ;  lauded  the  temperanoe  in  our 
merchant  ships,  and  lamented  the  continuance  of  the  spirit  ration  in  the 
Nayy,  now  tending  backward  to  the  horrid  barbarity  of  tne  floffnng  system. 
It  gave  cheering  intelligence  from  New  Brunswick,  where  the  Maine  Law  is 
adopted  ;  from  England  and  Scotland,  where  it  is  looked  to  with  hope ;  from 
Liberia,  a  Maine  Law  Republic ;  from  South  Africa,  and  the  Sandwich 
Ishmds ;  and  in  yiew  of  tiie  vast  interests  at  stake,  of  the  powar  of  the 
enemy,  the  power  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  good  done,  and  the 
promised  aid  of  the  Almighty,  exhorted  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  be  of 
good  courage,  and  play  the  man.    A  good  time  is  coming. 


<tm0nnj  of  dooh  (S[img0. 


PROMISES  FOR  THE  DOUBTING. 

Etxrt  pastor  finds  among  his  flock  some  desponding  souls  who  refuse  to  feed 
by  faith  upon  the  promises,  under  a  strong  impression  ^at  the  promises  are  not 
for  them.  In  many  cases  this  state  of  mmd  lasts  for  years,  causing  ereat  con- 
cern and  perplexity  to  ^e  pastor,  as  well  as  unspeakable  dis^tress  and  sickness 
of  heart  to  the  subject  of  it.  Such  a  distemper  of  the  mind  may  arise  fh)m 
pride,  yrhich  refuses  to  be^n  the  Christian  life  as  a  babe  in  grace,  but  aspires 
to  be  a  well-grown  saint,  full  of  strength  and  activity  from  the  birth.  Or  it 
may  originate  in  unsuspected  selfishness,  which  so  buuly  occupies  itself  on  the 
degrees  of  its  personal  ei^joyment,  as  to  care  little  for  the  claims  of  duty,  or 
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the  bonoor  and  glory  of  God.  Or  the  maladj  may  be  owing  to  natural  feeble- 
ness of  purpose,  the  vacillations  of  an  irresolute  mind,  often  connected  with  a 
low  state  of  the  animal  spirits ;  and  the  constitutional  turn  for  melancholy  is 
often  aggravated  by  injudicious  teaching.  Tet,  in  most  of  these  cases,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  either  that  these  persons  have  in  them  some  faint  and  balf- 
suppressed  motions  of  ^race,  struggling  afler  a  freer  life ;  or  at  least  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  truly  with  them,  and  tnat  they  are  not  for  from  the  kingdom 
et  the  promises. 

The  healing  of  such  a  distempered  plight  of  mind,  is  truly  a  work  for  that 
Great  Physician  who  is  able  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease 
in  the  inmost  soid.  Tet  there  are  various  considerations  presented  in  Scrip- 
ture which  may,  by  his  divine  blessing,  administer  toward  the  cure.  The  foir 
lowing  consideration  has  sometimes  been  found  efficacious  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed mind  of  an  habitufd  doubter. 

Take  some  inspired  promise— say  this,  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, "Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.'' 
There  is  no  question  but  this  is  a  divine  promise,  most  sure  to  all  who  avail 
themselves  of  itt  by  receiving  it,  and  praying  in  the  faith  of  it.  But  the  dis- 
tressed doubter  askis  incredulously,  "  How  shall  I  know  that  this  promise  is  for 
me?"  Well,  then,  for  whom  is  it  intended?  God  has  spoken  it  He  never 
speaks  in  vain.  He  means  it  for  some  one.  He  does  not  offer  it  to  the  holy 
angels,  for  they  never  needed  salvation.  He  does  not  offer  it  to  the  redeemed 
souls  under  the  altar,  who  are  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  for 
they  are  already  saved.  He  does  not  oflSr  it  to  lost  spirits  in  hell,  for  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  and  scope  of  the  promise,  which  extends  only  to  them  in  a 
state  of  probation.  He  does  not  offer  it  to  a  careless  and  hardened  world, which 
would  only  tread  this  precious  pearl  under  swinish  feet.  For  whom,  then,  can 
this  glorious  promise  be  designed,  if  not  for  you,  who  are  deeply  anxious  in 
reference  toyour  salvation,  and  are  asking  with  many  sighs  and  tears  for  a  way 
of  hope  ?  les,  it  is  meant  for  nobody  if  not  for  you.  Lay  hold  of  this  promise 
without  hesitation  or  reserve,  as  your  own  proper  possession.  Seise  1^  and  it 
is  yours.  You  shall  have  eternal  salvation  just  by  the  asking  I^  You  have  only 
to  take  it  as  frankly  as  it  is  offered,  and  the  blessed  promise  is  all  your  own* 
ChruHan  JVeaturif, 


FAITH'S  HARD  FIGHT. 


It  is  not  easy,  I  grant,  to  walk  by  faith.  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  thinss  7" 
What  need  have  the  best  of  us  with  increasing  earnestness  to  cry,  "  Lord  in- 
crease our  faith  V*  Among  things  seen,  to  love  the  unseen — ^to  be  in  the  world 
and  not  of  it — to  live  below  and  yet  to  dwell  above— never  to  forget  our  home 
yonder  in  the  sunniest  hours  of  a  home  here — ^to  obey  the  apostolic  injunction, 
for  them  who  have  wives  to  be  as  though  they  had  none — ^for  them  that  weep  to 
be  as  though  they  wept  not — for  them  tnat  rejoice  to  be  as  though  they  rejoiced 
not — ^for  them  that  ouy  to  be  as  those  that  possessed  not — ^for  a  king  to 
remember  that  he  is  but  a  beg^  at  his  prayers — ^for  a  Lasarus  at  the  gate  to 
remember  that  he  shall  be  a^ng  in  glory — to  believe  that  God  is  kind  when 
his  hand  is  smiting  and  this  flesh  is  smarting — ^to  be  content  that  Christ  came 
down  into  our  garden  and  plucked  the  sweetest  flower  in  unblown  bud  or  blos- 
som, even  to  place  it  in  his  own  bosom — when  the  screws  go  into  the  coffin,  and 
the  mould  rattles  hollow  on  its  lid,  to  rise  to  the  scene  where  the  spirit  shines 
and  sings  in  glory ;  these,  I  ^rant,  are  no  easv  things. 

Faith  has  a  hard  fight  of  it,  but  she  shall  have  a  grand  victory — a  rough 

Sassage  of  it,  but  she  shall  have  a  happy  landing.    Angels  throng  the  shore-^ 
esus,  with  a  train  of  saints,  awaits  the  believer's  coming.    To  those  who 
mourn  departed  saints,  we  say,  "  Weep  not  for  the  dead,"    Happy  are  they 
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who  are  anchored  in  the  desired  haven — ^thej  are  with  the  Lord — ^they  are  at 
home — they  are  at  rest ;  and  is  not  that  better  than  to  be  left  to  battle  here  with 
fierce  tempests,  and  a  troubled  sea  ? — Ibid, 


ACCESS  TO  GOD,  I 

HowETES  early  in  the  momine  yon  seek  the  gate  of  access,  yon  find  it 
already  open ;  and  however  deep  Sie  midnight-moment  when  you  find  yourself 
in  the  sudden  arms  of  death,  the  winged  prayer  can  brine  an  instant  Saviour. 
And  thb  wherever  you  are.  It  needs  not  that  you  ascend  some  special  Pisgah 
or  Moriah.  It  needs  not  that  you  should  enter  some  awful  shrine,  or  pull  off 
your  shoes  on  some  holy  ground.  Could  a  memento  be  reared  on  every  spot 
from  which  an  acceptable  prayer  has  passed  away,  and  on  which  a  prompt 
answer  has  come  down,  we  should  find  Jtkowsh  ahammaih,  **  the  Lord  has  been 
here,^'  inscribed  on  many  a  cottage  hearth,  and  many  a  dungeon  floor.  We 
should  find  it  not  only  in  Jerusalem's  proud  temple  and  David's  cedar  naileries, 
but  in  the  fisherman's  cottage  by  the  brink  of  Gennesareth,  and  in  the  upper 
chamber  where  Pentecost  began.  And  whether  it  be  the  field  where  Isaac  went 
to  meditate,  on  the  rocky  knoll  where  Jacob  lay  down  to  sleep,  or  the  brook 
where  Israel  wrestled,  or  the  den  where  Daniel  gazed  on  the  hungry  lions,  and 
the  lions  gazed  on  him,  or  the  hill-sides  where  tne  Man  of  Sorrows  prayed  all 
night,  we  should  still  discern  the  prints  of  the  ladder's  feet  let  down  from 
heaven — ^the  landing-place  of  mercies,  because  the  startine-point  of  prayer. 
And  all  this  whatsoever  you  are.  It  needs  no  saint,  no  proficient  in  piety,  no 
adept  in  eloquent  language,  no  dignity  of  earthly  rank.  It  needs  but  a  simple 
Hannah  or  a  lisping  Samuel.  It  needs  but  a  blind  begcar  or  a  loathsome 
lazar.  It  needs  but  a  penitent  publican  or  a  dying  thief.  And  it  needs  no 
sharp  ordeal,  no  costly  passport,  no  piunful  expiation,  to  bring  you  to  the  mercy 
seat ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  needs  the  costliest  of  all.  But  the  blood  of  the 
atonement,  ihe  Saviour's  merit,  the  name  of  Jesus,  priceless  as  they  are,  cost 
the  sinner  nothing.  They  are  freely  put  at  his  disposal,  and  instantly  and  con- 
stantly he  may  use  them.  This  access  to  God  in  every  place,  at  every  moment, 
without  any  price  or  personal  merit,  is  it  not  a  privilege  ? — Eev,  Jos.  HamiUon, 


ONE  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

Oni  hour  with  Thee,  Creator !  when  at  mom 

The  crimson  beams  illume  the  eastern  sky, 
Before  the  daily  weight  of  care  is  borne, 

Grant  that  to  Thee  my  lonring  soul  may  fly. 
And  with  an  humble  faith  to  ^Thee  may  bear 
Its  morning  sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer. 

One  hour  with  Thee,  0  Saviour  1  when  at  noon 

The  weary  pause  to  rest  from  toil  and  care. 
My  thoughts  may  turn  from  scenes  of  grief  and  gloom 

To  rest  on  Thee,  who  once  the  weight  didst  bear 
Of  human  woe,  that  man  might  learn  from  Thee 
To  reach  Thy  home,  from  sin's  dominion  free. 

One  hour  with  Thee,  0  Holy  Spirit  I    Night 
Brin^  calmness,  thought,  to  all  the  race  of  man ; 

Descend,  I  pray,  on  dove-like  pinions  light, 
Dwell  i§  my  heart,  that  when  this  narrow  span 

Of  life  is  o'er,  my  soul  may  rise  above, 

To  dwell  for  ever  in  a  Heaven  of  Love.  [SdectecU 


TVemury  of  €hoi  2%m^.  pane.* 


OOMEUNTOMEl 

I  am  the  First  and  the  Last  I  Iidd  the  fbondations  of  the  earth.  I  framed 
the  starry  firmament,  and  filled  it  with  innomerahle  and  vast  worlds.  I  spake, 
and  it  was  done :  I  commanded,  and  it  stood  last.  Oyer  whatsoever  has  been, 
over  whatsoever  is,  over  whatsoever  shall  be,  I  am  Lord  Supreme. 

Came  unto  me!  I  am  not  only  the  great  God  and  Creator,  bat  for  yon  I 
emptied  myself  of  m^  glory,  and  became  a  man.  For  you  I  descended  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  humiliation,  endured  reproach,  and  pover^,  and  nameless  suf- 
ferinff;  was  bathed  in  a  bloody  sweat  of  agony,  was  scourged,  was  crucified, 
was  dead,  was  buried.  For  you  I  arpse  and  ascended  into  the  highest  heavens, 
where  I  now  am,  inviting  you  to  come  unto  me,  tiiat  you  may  be  invested  with  a 
new  heart,  and  a  new  Me,  and  ultimately  be  crowned  with  eternal  blessedness. 

Come  unto  me,  thy  Qod,  thy  Saviour,  thy  sufferinjg  Saviour.  Come,  in  arstrong 
and  immovable  fiEiith.  Come,  impelled  by  a  deep  indelible  love.  Come,  break* 
ing  away  from  all  that  can  bind  tnee  to  earth,  and  take  up  thy  cross  and  follow 
me.  Thy  teacher  and  guide  shall  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  seal  thee  unto  the 
day  of  redemption. 

Come  unto  me  !  than  art  a  sinner,  and  needest  pardon.  Thou  art  stained  to 
the  very  oore  of  thy  oeine  with  guilt,  and  needest  cleansing.  Thou  art  trea- 
ding on  perilous  qmcksands,  and  needest  a  rock.  Thou  art  exposed  to  awful 
flames,  and  needest  a  Deliverer.  Thou  art  spiritually  blind,  and  needest  divine 
illumination.  Dancers  encompass  thee,  and  thou  needest  safety.  Thou  art  a 
leaf  trembling  in  the  wind,  ana  the  next  gust  may  tear  Uiee  away,  and  thou 
needest  a  sure  resting  place. 

Come  unio  me,  creature  of  dust,  of  sorrow,  and  of  sin — wanderer !  disappoin- 
ted pursuer  after  happiness,  thinking  to  find  it  in  created  oljects.  Come  to  the 
Fountain  of  Being !  Come !  I  will  speak,  and  the  sorrow  and  darkness  which 
brood  over  your  soul  shall  be  dissipated.  I  will  command,  and  there  shall  arise 
within  you  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.  Come  to  tiie 
shelter  of  my  Almightiness !  Doubt  that  you  were  created,  and  have  a  beine ; 
but  doubt  not  the  reality  and  illimitable  fullness  of  my  love.  Come  I  I  will  be 
thy  sure  refrige  in  all  times  of  trouble  and  distress — ^in  the  hour  of  death — and 
in  that  ereat  and  terrible  day  when  I  shall  come  with  great  power  and  glory,  to 
judge  the  world. 

Come  I  By  thy  frailty,  and  my  almighty  power— by  thy  thirst  of  happiness 
and  craving  wants,  and  my  infinite  fullness — ^by  thy  guilt  and  desert  of  punish* 
ment»  and  my  pardoning  blood,  Cornel — [N,  Y,  EoangeUit. 


ANECDOTES  AND  HINTS. 


A  NoBLB  RxPLT. — It  is  related  of  the  celebrated  John  Howe,  chaplain  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  that  being  often  applied  to  for  protection  by  men  of  all  par- 
ties, in  those  eventful  times,  he  never  refused  assistance  to  any  worthy  person, 
whatever  his  religious  views ;  until  one  day  Cromwell  said  to  him,  *'  Mr.  Howe, 
you  have  asked  favours  for  every  body  except  yourself;  pray,  when  does  your 
turn  come?"  "My  turn,  my  lord  protector,"  said  Howe,  **is  always  come 
when  I  can  serve  another."—  Waierston. 

With  Qod. — ^A  pious  Sootch  minister  being  asked  by  a  friend,  daring  his  last 
illness,  whether  he  thought  himself  dying,  answered,  "  JEleally,  friend,  I  care 
not  whether  I  am  or  not;  for  if  I  die,  1  shall  be  with  God;  if  i  live,  he  will  be 
with  me." 

Do  IT. — "  How,"  said  Mr.  Munsell  to  Mr.  Tates,  **  do  ymaooomplish  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time  T  have  you  any  particular  plan  ?"  *'  Iliave.  When  I  havf 
•nj  thing  particular  to  do,  I  go  and  do  it." 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

True  history  is  prophecy.  It  utters  the  thoughts  of  Him  who 
seeth  the  euJ  from  the  beginning.  The  ground  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  is  that  vast  texture  of  cause  and  effect  which 
holds  the  course  of  change,  froni  the  creation  of  the  system  to  its 
dissolution,  in  perfect  harmony  and  unity.  The  Infinite  Mind^  which 
laid  the  course  at  first  through  the  bright  region  of  its  own  perfect 
knowledge,  conducts  the  movement,  as  a  chosen  way  of  revealing  its 
character  and  designs.  It  uses  the  world  as  its  organ  of  speech. 
Particular  events  are  its  words,  eras  are  its  sentences,  and  the  whole 
course  of  time  is  a  sublime  discourse  on  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love 
of  God. 

While  the  world  is  thus  revealing  its  Maker,  it  holds  all  reflecting 
observers  of  its  course  in  the  posture  of  expectation.  As  the  Maker 
saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  man  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  ever 
looking  towards  the  end.  The  changes  of  the  world  are  successive 
steps  towards  a  consummation  in  the  future.  They  are  steps  of  pre- 
paration for  the  future.  As  the  leaf  opens  out  of  the  bud,  as  the 
fruit  is  formed  from  the  blossom,  as  the  man  is  the  development 
of  the  child,  so  things  to  come  are  to  rise  out  of  the  things  which 
have  been  and  are.  The  past  has  lived  not  unto  itself,  but  unto  the 
present.  The  present- lives  not  unto  itself,  but  unto  the  future.  By 
the  study  of  nature  we  learn  what  to  expect  from  her  course.  From 
history  we  may  learn  to  prophesy ;  and  the  world,  as  a  volume  of 
prophecies,  is  intended  for  the  study  of  mankind. 

Our  desire  to  know  the  future  belongs,  indeed,  with  the  natural 
desire  for  knowledge  in  general ;  but  is  mightily  strengthened  and 
enlivened  by  the  conviction,  that  with  the  events  to  come  we  have  a 
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personal  concern.  They  involve  our  own  welfare,  and  we  have  a 
causal  agency  respecting  them.  We  have  a  future  of  experience  for 
ourselves,  and  we  have  a  responsible  agency  in  forming  a  future  for 
others.  It  is  from  regard  to  both  interest  and  duty  that  we  try  to 
discern  beforehand  the  events  of  coming  time.  And  for  our  help  in 
this  investigation  we  go  to  the  past.  When  we  have  succeeded  in 
spreading  the  light  of  history  over  the  future,  we  judge  that  the 
records  of  the  past  have  done  their  service  for  us,  and  that  we  have 
not  read  the  annals  of  the  world  in  vain. 

Besides  this  prophetic  voice  of  nature,  we  have  a  surer  word  of 
prophecy,  which  leads  our  thoughts  with  unerring  foresight  quite  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  divine  purposes  for  the  future-  are  foresha- 
dowed in  the  past ;  but  in  the  book  of  inspiration  we  have  a  plain 
description  of  the  state  *towards  which  the  world  is  tending — a  con- 
summation of  the  ages  of  time — a  summing  up  of  this  world  s  mighty 
argument  for  the  glory  of  God.  And  so  plainly  does  the  Bible  speak 
of  such  a  future  for  the  world,  that  it  sets,  every  earnest  reader  upon 
the  watch  for  the  opening  leaves  of  the  fig-tree,  which  are  to  show 
that  summer  is  near. 

It  is  a  cherished  impression  of  our  own  people,  and  more  or  less 
an  impression  among  the  enlightened  of  other  nations,  that  some 
ntiusual  signs  of  progress  towards  this  consummation  appear  in  this 
land ;  and  that  this  nation  holds  some  high  and  responsible  position 
with  reference  to  the  destiny  of  the  world.  This  view  of  what  we 
are  to  be  suggests  to  many  what  we  ought  to  do.  And  it  is  to  our 
countrymen  a  powerful  argument  for  patriotism,  as  well  as  for  reH- 
gion.  For  if  the  social  institutions,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
this  country,  look  at  all  more  directly  than  those  of  any  other  nation 
towards  such  a  result,  they  will  prefer  unqualified  claims  to  our 
patriotic  and  conscientious  regard. 

What  is  the  predicted  consummation  of  the  world,  and  how  is  this 
country  looking  towards  it  ? 

Our  sacred  records  speak,  as  with  the  assurance  of  a  present  fact, 
of  the  prevalence  of  true  and  useful  knowledge  among  men,  particu- 
larly the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  The  very  least  we  can  un- 
derstand from  their  language  is,  that  in  the  last  state  of  the  world 
there  will  be  a  measure  of  knowledge  and  piety  among  all  people, 
above  that  of  any  previous  age.  It  will  not  be  only  intellectual  re- 
finement among  the  few,  for  the  world  has  alreadv,  and  in  ages  long 
gone  by,  given  examples  of  culture  in  reason  and  taste,  which  neea 
not  be  exceeded  for  any  ends  within  the  reach  of  human  nature.  It 
will  not  be  the  strength  or  the  purity  of  religious  principle  among 
the  few ;  for  brighter  examples  of  individual  piety  than  have  been 
given  in  every  age  of  the  world,  are  not  to  be  looked  for  on  earth. 
But  it  will  be  the  endowment  of  the  many  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  piety  now  reached  only  by  the  few,  and  the  lasting  and  living 
union  of  true  knowledge  and  true  religion  in  all  the  people  of  the 
earth.  This  is  the  least  that  is  expected  in  the  last  age  of  time  by 
any  enlightened  believer  in  the  Bible.     This  will  raise  man  to  the 
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perfection  of  tis  earthly  life..  And  the  right  application  of  this 
knowledge  and  purity  in  the  mutual  relations  of  men,  will  give  the 
perfect  social  state — the  complete  civilization  of  the  human  race. 

We  take  this  to  he  the  destiny  of  the  world,  and  proceed  to  observe 
in  what  respects  this  country  is  looking  towards  it. 

Most  certainly,  if  our  country  may  claim  any  distinction  at  all  in 
this  respect,  it  must  be  on  such  grounds  as  these :  that  the  prevailing 
sentiment,  and  the  institutions  of  the  nation,  are  favourable  to  the 
best  education  of  the  largest  number ;— that  they  promote  the  best 
religious  instruction  of  all  the  people,  and  the  perfect  development 
of  religious  character. 

And,^r«*,  we  can  surely  say,  with  a  fair  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  this  country  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  our 
mstitutions  for  that  purpose,  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  future  culture  of 
tiie  world,  by  favouring  the  best  education  of  the  largest  number. 

1.  We  read  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  nation  concerning  educa- 
tion partly  as  expressed  in  the  cherished  views  of  the  natural  con- 
nection between  intelligence  and  virtue.  Our  doctrine  is.  Light  in 
order  to  Virtue.  K  there  be  among  us  such  a  dream  of  benighted 
and  perverted  humanity  as  that  ignorance  favours  virtue,  it  has  no 
place  in  our  embodied  public  sentiment,  and  never  ventures  forth  in 
the  writing  or  the  speech  of  our  people.  It  is  contradicted  in  every 
needful  and  impressive  way.  Courts  and  prisons  are  sunmioned  to 
testify  to  the  ignorance  of  the  many  who  become  the  victims  of  jus- 
tice under  their  hands.  We  are  ashamed  of  the  column  in  our 
census  which  reports  any  large  number  of  freemen,  in  any  pirt 
of  the  country,  who  cannot  read  and  write.  It  is  with  us  a  sort  of 
intuitive  conviction  that  ignorance  is  in  itself  a  vicious  condition 
of  human  nature.  We  do  not  conceive  the  difference  between  the 
savage  and  the  citizen  to  be  wholly  intellectual^  but  reckon  it  an 
essential  characteristic  of  natural  ignorance,  that  it  knows  no  mo- 
rality— ^has  no  consciousness  of  true  merit  and  desert — ^has  no  per- 
ception of  duty — ^yields  no  obedience  to  law. 

This  is  one  of  our  forms  of  judgment  respecting  the  natural  con- 
nection between  intelligence  and  virtue.  The  old  despotisms  of  the 
world,  both  in  church  and  state,  were  ever  beset  with  temptation  to 
ondervalue  the  benefits  of  knowledge  to  the  people.  For  where  go- 
vernment thrives  chiefly  by  the  quiet  submission  of  the  people  to  an 
infringement  of  their  natural  rights,  it  must  keep  the  people  ignorant 
of  those  rights,  and  of  the  means  of  defending  them.  It  is  the  hap- 
piness of  our  government  to  be  free  from  that  temptation ;  to  recog^- 
nise  all  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  wish  that  the  people  should 
nnderstand,  prize,  and  defend  them.  It  is  the  happiness  of  our 
people  to  be  committed,  prejudiced,  if  you  will,  by  all  our  social  pre- 
possessions, against  fostering  ignorance  in  order  to  peace.  The 
security  which  ignorance  can  give  to  power  our  government  would 
scorn,  as  a  delusion  and  a  shame ; — a  delusion,  because  without  foun- 
dation in  the  spirit  of  our  organization ;  a  shame,  because  it  would 
presuppose  the  degradation  of  the  people. 
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It  is  one  of  the  beet  known  maxims  of  heaironly  wisdom,  thst 
people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
tuitive truths  for  human  reason,  that  all  men  have  a  natural  claim  to 
sound  and  thorough  instruction.  Yet  how  dark  and  mournful  has 
been  the  history  of  education  in  our  world  !  You  see  the  strictly 
patriarchal  ages,  with  mental  culture  only  in  the  richer  families, 
while  the  rest  of  the  race  remained  through  successive  centuries  in  a 
common  intellectual  darkness.  When  nations  rose  by  the  union  of 
families,  those  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  State  were  almost  the 
only  educated.  Even  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  popular 
ignorance  was  grievous,  and  is  recorded  as  a  warning  to  other  people. 
Through  all  tl^  ages  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
difficulty  of  spreading  knowledge  was  such  as  is  wholly  unknown  to 
modem  times.  And  during  that  large  part  of  the  luetime  of  the 
world,  what  wonder  that  such  a  thought  as  that  of  the  general  educar 
tion  of  the  people  should  seem  extravagant  and  visionary,  aAd  that 
the  means  of  instruction,  as  we  now  understand  them,  should  be 
wholly  inconceivable  ?  What  wonder  that  governments  should  feel 
no  responsibility  in  such  a  work,  and  expect  no  good  from  promotinff 
it  ?  And  since  government,  then,  must  rule  ignorant  people^  and 
adapt  its  laws  and  the  spirit  of  its  administration  to  masses  who 
knew  only  to  be  abject  in  submission,  what  wonder  it  should  contract 
habits,  and  imbibe  principles,  unfriendly  to  popular  education  ?  And 
then  it  is  not  wonderful  that  those  principles  and  habits  should  be 
slowly  reformed ;  lingering  long  in  their  decline,  even  after  popular 
education  came  to  be  possible. 

Ever  since  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  great  reformation  of 
religion  which  followed  so  close  upon  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
sentiment  in  favour  of  general  education  has  been  seeking  oppor- 
tunity for  free  expression,  and  a  field  for  free  application.  It  had 
to  contend  on  the  one  hand  with  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  which 
needed  popular  imorance  for  security  in  its  own  corruption;  and  on 
the  other,  with  despotism  in  the  State,  which  could  not  expect  to 
hold  enlightened  people  under  arbitrary  power.  Its  progress  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  slow.  <  In  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world,  the 
government  must  originate  the  movement,  judge  what  is  best  for  the 
people,  provide  instruction  for  them  so  far,  and  in  such  way^  as  may 
seem  best  for  itself,  and  then  commend  its  provisions  to  the  ignorant 
with  the  repulsive  air  of  authority. 

Now  we  consider  it  a  most  significant  fact  relating  to  our  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  popular  intelligence,  that  the  doctrine 
of  thorough  education  for  the  mass  of  the  people  had  full  possession 
of  the  mind  of  this  nation  from  the  first.  It  was  from  the  beginning 
''a  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  was  carried  by  them  into  their  gov<- 
ernment  and  laws ;  not  a  doctrine  of  government  to  be  inculcated 
with  authority  on  the  people.  From  the  popular  mind,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  power,  it  passes  into  the  government,  which  is  the  organ 
of  power.     In  the  heart  of  the  people,  forming  custom,  and  in  the 
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hands  of  the  government,  foraiing  law,  it  ifl  irorkiag  mig^tilj  in  thia 
eountry  to  shape  *the  destiny  of  the  world. 

And  what  an  advance  is  this  upon  all  past  times !  We  look  back 
with  grateful  amazement  to  the  time  before  the  Reformation,  when 
the  people  of  the  civili^  world,  all  who  could  in  any  proper  sense 
be  called  the  people^  were  the  benighted  victims  of  an  intellectual 
bondage;  when  almost  the  only  vehicle  of  popular  knowledge  was 
the  human  voice,  and  when  the  priests  of  science  and  religion,  whose 
^  lips  should  keep  knowledge,"  were  almost  as  ignorant  as  th^  people 
themselves ;  when  the  mass  of  human  beings,  wno  really  formed  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  and  whose  toil  was  the  life  o(  the  world, 
were  only  the  victims  and  the  tools  of  priestcraft,  and  the  slaves  of 
the  darkest  superstition.  .  We  then  advance  to  the  most  favoured 
portion  of  the  world  after  the  great  reformation  had  t)eg&n,  and  to 
the  time  when  the  human  mind  in  oUr  mother  country  began  its 
signal  movements  under  the  impulse  of  a  partially  reformed  Chris- 
tianity ;  when  a  brilliant  and  energetic  queen  of  the  most  enlightened 
nation  then  on  earth,  with  all  the  splendor  of  genius,  learning  and 
eloquence  which  adorned  her  court,  and  which  have  immortalized  her 
reign,  could  not  supply  the  churches  with  men  who  could  decei^tly 
read  the  service  appointed  for  public  worship  i  when  amidst  all  the 
literary  lustre  of  the  Cecils,  the  Walsinghams,  the  Shakespears  and 
the  Spensers,  the  Sydneys  and  the  Baleighsy  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  physical  force,  courage  and  patriotic  devotion  were  of  such 
account  to  their  superiors,  stood  on  the  scale  of  culture  scarce  a 
single  degree  above  barbarism,  and  groped  their  way  to  the  grave 
through  asleep  a  darkness  as  ever  enveloped  benighted  humanity. 
As  we  watch  the  widening  conflict  between  growing  intelligence  and 
arbitrary  power,  and  see  how  many  ages  must  be  occupied  in  pre- 
paring light  for  the  millions,  and  the  millions  for  light ;  wh^  we 
witness  the  embarrassment  of  nations  who  begin  to  know  their  intel- 
lectual rights,  but  know  not  how  to  assert  them;  whdn  we  see  gov- 
ernments forcing  instruction  on  unwilling  people,  who  cannot  freely 
use  their  learning  when  they  get  it ; — ^we  may  contemplate  our  own 
position  with  thankfulness  and  hope*  We  may  be  thankful  for  the 
wisdom  and  kindness  of  Providence  which  set  apart  so  efficient  a 
portion  of  that  enlightened  mind  in  the  midst  of  its  invigorating 
strugglds  for  freedom,  and  transplai^ed  it  on  these  shores ;  and  which 
has  fostered  it  here  till  its  power  is  felt  through  all  the  earth. 
We  may  hope  that  such  a  beginning,  which  has  already  been  followed 
by  such  an  increase  of  general  intelligence  for  the  world,  will  be 
remembered  to  the  end  of  time  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  light,, 
and  liberty,  and  peace  to  mankind. 

2.  We  have  a  presentiment  of  our  future  in  the  views  of  our  people 
concerning  the  relation  between  popular  intelligence  and  freedom. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  chief  aim  of  education  to  promote  good  go- 
vernment, although  free  government  itself  may  lawfully  contemplate 
nothing  but  its  own  preservation,  in  its  measures  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  people.    Govemiaent  may  use  its  political  phrasedogj 
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without  being  suspected  of  holding  the  doctrine  that  the  people  are 
to  be  educated  only  for  the  government's  sake.  Thfe  political  maxim, 
that  the  stability  of  free  government  depends  on  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people,  expresses  only  the  political  relations  of  right 
education,  without  denying  its  higher  relations  to  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  interests  of  men.  But  our  views  of  education  have  political 
relations  which  are  of  great  value  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  which  pro- 
mise, in  our  view,  great  good  to  the  world. 

Now  while  we  assert,  as  our  chief  distinction  among  the  nations, 
the  largest  measure  of  popular  freedom,  we  proclaim  ourselves  the 
advocates  of  the  largest  measure  of  popular  intelligence;  for  our 
maxim  is,  that  the  knowledge  and  virtue  of  the  people  are  the  safe- 
guards of  lib§rty; — ^virtue,  as  the  inward  purpose  of  maintaining 
right,  and  knowledge  in  order  to  virtue;  Our  concern  for  the  sta- 
bility of  our  government,  our  hopes  of  the  success  of  free  institu- 
tions in  the  world,  the  presentiment  of  our  national  importance  in 
guiding  and  hastening  the  progress  of  the  human  race  towards  the 
true  civilization,  all  contribute  to  enliven  our  zeal  for  the  instruction 
of  all  the  people.  That  zeal  thus  runs  in  the  blood  of  our  body 
politic.  A&  the  fresh  and  blooming  countenance,  the  strong  arm, 
and  the  forcible  action,  express  the  inward  health  of  the  human  body,- 
BO  our  whole  civil  posture  and  action  express  the  national  sentiment 
on  the  subject  of  general  education.  It  is  as  constitutional  with  our 
civil  organization,  to  enlighten  all  as  to  protect  all. 

This  characteristic  is  the  more  auspicious  for  our  future  because 
of  its  radical  connection  with  our  political  system.  Its  dwelling  is 
the  popular  mind.  It  possesses  the  heart  of  the  nation.  •  It  sppngs 
not  from  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  or  the  benevolence  of  a  monarch, 
who  may  do  what  his  successors  may  undo,  or  begin  what  his  suc- 
cessors may  not  finish.  It  is  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  living 
and  abiding,  like  the  people  themselves ;  wrought  into  their  whole 
mental  texture,  and  difiused  through  their  modes  of  thought,  asso- 
ciated with  the  origin  of  the  nation,  and  drawn  out  in  the  unpar- 
alleled history  of  these  States.  The  enthusiasm  of  our  people  in 
behalf  of  liberty  moves  naturally  in  the  direction  of  general  educa- 
tion. And  this  education  is  to  consist  not  merely  in  the  inculcation 
of  a  few  political  doctrines  to  fit  a  man  for  his  place  in  the  Stat^, 
and  secure  his  peaceful  submission  to^  government,  or  his  faithfulness 
to  his  country ;  but  a  training  of  the  man  for  the  great  social  and 
moral  ends  of  humanity,  to  prepare  him  for  his  place  in  a  community 
of  intelligence  and  right — a  preparation  to  receive  the  knowledge  of 
God  through  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  and  to  understand  and 
enjoy  the  work  of  redemption  by  divine  grace. 

This  broad  sense  and  application  of  our  maxim  respecting  the  thorough 
education  of  the  people  involves  a  pleasing  presumption  concerning  t£e 
nature  of  our  free  institutions.  It  takes  for  granted  that  their  element 
is  light.  They  ask  no  blind  submission.  They  have  no  deformities  to 
hide.  They  demand  nothing  of  the  citizen  which  he  will  not  most  cheer- 
fully render  with  his  eyes  open  and  in  clear  light.   Any  imperfection  ill 
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the  results  of  our  system,  as  violation  of  right,  deficient  protection, 
inequality  of  privilege,  or  indiflFerence  to  the  chief  good  of  humanity, 
may  betray,  not  a  theoretical  fault  of  our  constitution,  but  only  the 
practical  failings  of  imperfect  administration.  Or  admitting  theo- 
retical infirmities,  the  spirit  of  our  sjrstem  seeks,  not  darkness  to 
hide  them,  but  light  to  cure  them.  We  educate  the  people  because, 
with  the  people,  in  an  important  sense,  are  all  our  defences  of  good 
and  remedies  of  evil.  Under  such  a  constitution  of  society,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  the  people  can  bear  the  knowledge  of  their  rights ; 
we  must  say  they  require  it.  And  since  the  defence  of  right  is  with 
them,  it  makes  them  call,  by  nature,  for  the  knowledge  of  right* 
When  the  citizen  of  this  country  knows  what  government  owes  him 
as  a  man,  he  has  only  to  touch  the  spring  of  that  government, 
through  the  key  of  his  suffrage,  and  he  has  his  due.  And  now 
could  we  but  safely  presume  on  the  justice  of  human  nature,  and  be 
sure  that  men  will  want  no  more  than  their  own,  this  theory  of  go- 
vernment would  soon  demonstrate  its  perfection.  Ignorance  without 
wickedness  would  cause  it  no  embarrassment ;  nay,  the  very  spirit 
and  form  of  our  popular  institutions  afford  those  peculiar  incitements 
and  facilities  for  mental  improvement,  which  nature  has  deposited 
for  this  purpose  in  the  social  laws  of  humanity ;  incitements  and  faci- 
lities universally  diffusive  in  popular  governments,  in  others  con- 
fined to  the  few.  But  even  with  the  corruption  inherent  in  humanity, 
united  with  the  general  intelligence  which  impregnated  the  seeds  of 
this  nation,  and  with  the  restraints  and  corrections  of  Christianity, 
which  have  diffused  themselves  with  the  intelligence  thus  far 
through  our  growth,  the  spirit. of  general  education  as  thoroughly 
pervades  the  constitution  of  our  people,  as  the  spirit  of  freedom 
the  constitution  of  our  government.  Light  for  the  mental  eye,  the 
most  thorough  culture  for  the  rational  and  moral  powers,  the  open 
field  of  thought,  spread  out  before  the  mind  under  the  sunlight  of 
truth,  free  range  for  the  active  powers  of  the  soul  under  the  living 
incitement  of  the  word  and  the  works  of  God, — these  are  the  high 
demands  of  our  common  nature  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  meet  by 
a.  social  organization  on  the  principle  of  freedom,  and  by  suspending 
the  very  security  of  right  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
people. 

This  theoretical  view  of  the  union  here  contemplated  between 
popular  intelligence  and  freedom,  arising  as  it  does,  not  from  zeal 
for  a  theoretical  .hypothesis,  but  from  the  practical  suggestions  of 
nature  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  gives  us  valuable  hints 
concerning  the  future  progress  of  the  providential  scheme.  This 
scheme,  indeed,  puts  the  true  culture  of  human  nature  as  the  end, 
and  free  institutions  as  the  means ;  for  why  have  men  rights,  but  to 
use  them  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ?  And  though  states- 
men, strictly  as  such,  commend  right  education  for  the  sake  of  free- 
dom, and  philosophers  knowing  the  reason,  allow  it,  yet  what  even 
by  our  own  constitution  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  men  ?  Ex- 
pressly the  right  to  seek  their  happiness  in  their  own  way.     And 
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• 
•while  govertiment  protects  the  right,  it  trams  the  people  to  enjoy 
the  right  by  helping  to  educate  them  in  the  knowledge  of  their  true 
happiness.  This  is  the  training  for  man ;  this  is  learning  to  use  free 
power  for  true  happiness.  And  this  belongs  to  the  simplest  idea  of 
personal  right  and  freedom.  Thus,  a  free  government  formed  to 
protect  right  becomes  most  convenient^  an  agent  for  general  educa- 
tion, and  cannot  decline  that  agency  without  violence  to  nature; 
and  the  education  it  gives  should  always  be  such  as  will  best 
encourage  and  guide  the  people  in  seeking  their  true  happiness. 

Let  government  then  promote  knowledge  and  virtue,  if  it  will,  for 
political  ends,  and  fralne  its  language  to  express  the  consciousness 
tof  its  proper  function  as  government,  and  thus  clothe  its  concern  for 
the  education  of  jthe  people  with  a  genuine  political  aspect.  Our 
glory  is  that  we  have  a  government  that  must  educate  for  its  own 
defence ;  that  our  social  organization  presupposes  intelligence  and 
virtue,  loves  light  and  hates  darkness,  and  expects  to  live  only  while 
the  people  setk  knowledge,  and  are  jealous  for  human  rights.  Here 
is  the  great  promise  for  our  future  in  respect  to  general  education. 
As  we  love  liberty,  we  shall  promote  sound  education;  and  political 
motives  will  serve  this  end  where  religious  motives  may  be  wanting. 
The  source  of  this  sentiment  in  favour  of  education  is  m  the  people, 
and  from  that  source  alone  our  example  derives  its  great  power  for 
the  world.  Here  the  parts  of  our  social  system  appear  in  their  true 
relation  to  each  other,  and  here  we  discover  the  source  of  the  move- 
ments towards  general  education  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  old 
world. 

For,  what  is  the  real  spring  of  those  measures  for  public  instruc- 
tion which  have,  for  a  time,  been  transforming  the  mental  condition 
of  the  people  in  some  of  the  eastern  monarchies  ?  Not  the  hope  of 
perpetuating  despotism,  and  keeping  people  quiet  with  that  kind  of 
bemficence.  But  the  rulers  who  have  the  natural  foresight  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times.  They  know  that  the  attractions  of  liberty 
are  irresistible ;  that  human  nature,  with  its  eyes  open  towards  the 
b?nght  fields  of  freedom,  is  surprisingly  far-sighted  and  infallible, 
like  the  bird  of  passage  on  the  wins  for  his  mild  and  sunny  clime ; 
that  men  see  their  path  towards  such  a  field  by  a  light  indefinitely 
feeble,  gravitating,  aa  it  were,  not  blindly  indeed,  but  by  the  sentient 
law  of  all  moral  life. 

This  is  perceived  and  understood  by  all  men  of  intelligent  reflec- 
tion; not  excepting  monarchs  themselves,  and  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  monarchy.  And  such  irrepressible  motions  of  human 
nature  in  the  direction  of  liberty,  together  with  the  forces  providen- 
tially appointed  to  retard,  and  perhaps  to  regulate  their  progress, 
contain  ^oth  encouragement  and  instruction  for  us.  Why  has  Prus^ 
sia  been  rearing  and  supporting  a  system  of  general  education,  which 
bab  been  regarded  in  some  enlightened  quarters,  as,  in  several  respects, 
a  model  for  the  world  ?  And  some  other  states  of  central  Europe 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  popular  instruction  on  a  scale  so  large 
and  progressive,  that  our  information  hardly  keeps  pace  with  its  ad- 
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vaneement.  Why  in  so  many  parts  of  our  mother  country  do  the 
venerable  patriots  and  Christians  show  such  unwillingness  to  fall  be- 
hind in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  the  enlargement  of  popu- 
kr  liberty ;  collecting  and  publishing  for  the  benefit  of  their  people, 
whatever,  in  the  progress  of  education  here,  is  adapted  to  encourage 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  among  the  people  there  ?  The  instruction 
of  the  people  is  not  a  selfish  and  favourite  device  of  despotism. 
Those  rulers  who  are  bent  on  perpetuating  arbitrary  power,  do  not 
become  the  patrons  of  universal  education.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
make  people  know  or  choose  only  monarchy  for  government,  and 
only  the  will  of  the  monarch  for  law.  The  ends  of  arbitrary  power 
are.  not  thus  to  be  secured.  But  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  parts 
of  Europe  are  on  that  future  towards  which  this  country  is  leading 
the  way.  All  foresee  the  progress  of  liberty,  and  know  it  to  be  irre- 
sistible. They  witness  the  movement  of  enlightened  thought,  not 
only  in  a  few  favoured  minds,  but  in  the  masses.  And  reflecting 
rulers,  whose  selfishness  and  bigotry  are  not  too  strong  for  their  wis- 
dom, throw  themselves  upon  tibis  current  of  human  affairs,  laying 
hold  on  general  intelligence  and  virtue  as  the  only  hope  of  social 
order  in  any  form. 

The  future  of  those  nations  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  people 
are  preparing  to  be  free.  Knowledge  and  virtue  are  of  the  nature 
of  freedom.  Men  with  these  endowments  cannot  belong  to  the  soil. 
They  rise  into  the  sphere  of  right.  They  are  not  mere  subjects  of 
law,  but  authors,  and  judges  of  it.  The  law  must  become  the  utter- 
ance of  the  people's  thought.  Whatever  is  incompatible  with  these 
must  be  abolished ;  and  the  texture  of  the  social  fabric  must  become 
the  product  of  the  public  mind.  Such  a  process  is  going  on  in  those 
eountries,  and  such  results  await  them. 

But  with  us  that  process  was  anticipated  in  our  very  beginning. 
We  began  with  a  preparation  to  enjoy  the  immediate  fruits  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  The  people  and  the  government  stand  right  toward 
each  other.  No  change  has  been  needed  here  from  the  first.  There 
could  be  no  fundamental  change  for  the  better.  The  foundation  of 
our  system  was  laid  in  the  broadest  liberty.  Any  revolution  would 
be  retrograde.  Our  people  have  no  antiquated,  hereditary  restric- 
tions to  throw  off.  They  have  no  additional  liberty  to  contend  for. 
They  wear  no  political  bonds  but  such  as  they  impose  on  themselves. 
The  union  of  intelligence  and  freedom  here  is  in  the  popular  mind, 
and  there  it  must  ever  be  preserved.  And  although,  in  our  republi- 
can way,  the  apparent  motion  is  from  knowledge  and  virtue  towards 
freedom,  the  real  motion,  by  the  established  law  of  humanity,  is  from 
freedom  towards  knowledge  and  virtue. 

J.  W.  Y. 
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THE  HEARING  EAR. 

Ask  the  preciousness  of  the  word  preached,  not  of  the  rich,  hut 
the  poor,  not  of  the  learned,  hut  the  simple,  not  of  the  gay,  but  the 
sorrowful,  not  of  the  critical,  but  the  believing.  People  may  have 
BO  much  of  ordinances  that  they  may  deem  of  them  as '  the  Church 
in  the  wilderness  did  of  manna,  which  they  considered  *  light  food;* 
whereas  some,  who  have  their  faculties  exercbed  by  reason  of  use, 
find  the  gospel  like  the  manna  of  the  rabbins,  which  had  the  taste 
of  every  Kind  of  food.  Those  who  have  heard  most  sermons,  afi,»for 
example,  ministers,  elders,  professors,  and  the  children  and  families 
of  such,  are  not  the  persons  who  partake  of  them  with  the  greatest 
celish.  '^  The  full  soul  loatheth  an  honeycomb ;  but  to  the  hungry 
Boul  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet."  Ask  the  invalid,  who  has  been  to 
church  rarely  for  years ;  ask  the  servant,  who  is  seldom  allowed  to 
go ;  ask  the  nursing  mother ;  ask  the  pious  settler  in  distant  clearings 
of  the  West ;  ask  the  protestant  dweller  in  popish  lands ;  ask  those 
who  have  lost  their  hearing.  All  these,  supposing  them  to  be  God's 
children,  will  give  you  a  comment  on  the  forty-second  psalm.  Each  of 
them  will  be  abW  to  say,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Goa,  for  the  living 
God :  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?" 

While  preachers  address  themselves  to  the  high-priced  pews,  to 
professional  and  educated  men,  to  distinguished  visitors,  and,  alas ! 
to  reporters,  they  often  know  not  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
message  comes  with  most  power,  and  who  peradventure  is  the  best 
judge  of  it,  is  the  most  distant  old  woman  in  the  gallery,  the 
beggar  in  the  stranger's  pew,  or  the  "poor  man  in  vile  raiment" 
James  ii  2. 

In  every  church  there  are  persons  who  long  for  the  Lord's  day, 
with  intense  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  word.  No  ordinary 
excuse  will  keep  them  away.  They  go  with  preparation,  expecta- 
tion, and  supplication,  and  they  are  the  persons  who  always  go  early. 
I  have  heard  an  intelligent  and  refined,  but  afflicted,  lady  say  that 
the  happiest  hours  she  had  during  the  week  were  those  which  she 
enjoyed  in  the  house  of  God ;  there  t)ie  burden  was  graciously  re- 
moved. There  are  many  who  have  no  books,  or  who  nave  no  time 
to  read  them,  or  who  indeed  never  learnt  to  read ;  such  come  to  the 
service  of  God  with  very  diflerent  purposes  and  results  from  the 
accomplished  theologian,  or  the  fastidious  scholar.  Such  a  poor  but 
blessed  hearer  is  remembered  by  faithful  ministers,  who,  amidst  their 
fine  dishes,  will  sometimes  drop  a  crumb  of  the '  children's  bread.'  Such 
a  worshipper  may  appropriate  David's  words,  "  I  opened  my  mouth 
and  panted,  for  I  longed  for  thy  commandments."  "How*sweet 
are  thy  words  unto  my  taste,  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth !" 
"  My  soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it  hath  unto  thy  judgments 
at  all  times."     "  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  way  of  thy  testimonies, 
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as  mnch  as  in  all  riohes/'  Or  of  an  earlier  than  David:  ^^I 
have  esteemed  the  words  of  his  mouth  more  than  my  necessary 
food/' 

Many  things  go  to  show  that  there  were  times  in  Presbyterian 
history,  when  preaching  was  more  valued  than  now.  Read  in  Calder- 
wood,  Wodrow,  and  Gillies,  and  you  will  find  abundant  example. 
They  preached  often,  and  earnestly,  and  long.  Now  I  would  no  more 
recommend  long  sermons  to  modem  hearers,  than  middle-age  armor 
to  modem  recruits ;  yet  the  willingness  of  whole  congregations  to 
hear  frequent  and  protracted  discourses,  shows  the  measure  of  their 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  fast  days  mentioned  in  John  Howe's  life, 
and  the  sacramental  services  remembered  by  many  of  us,  were 
lengthened  to  a  degree  which  would  be  intolerable^  and  therefore  un- 
advisable ;  but  must  we  not  admit  that  our  fathers  took  more  delight 
in  these  exercises  than  we  7 

There  is  a  fault  both  in  preachers  and  people.  Preachers  aim  aft 
rhetoric  and  eloquence,  and  some  even  employ  a  very  meretricious 
8ort.  It  is  neither  the  rhetoric  nor  the  eloquence  that  converts  the 
Boul.  Simplicity,  which  is  consistent  with  strength  of  argument  and 
glow  of  passion,  is  necessary  to  make  the  word  available  to  common 
hearers  ;  and  it  is  common  hearers  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in 
preaching,  because  it  is  to  many  of  them  their  only  source  of  spirit- 
ual instmction.  This  class  of  hearers  is  uniformly  pleased  with  ser- 
mons which  teach  them  something,  which  have  plenty  of  scripture 
passages,  and  which  are  perfectly  intelligible.  Hear  one  of  the 
greatest  among  Christ's  ambassadors,  "Woe  to  those  preachers," 
says  Luther,  "  who  aim  at  high  and  hard  things,  and,  neglecting  the 
saving  health  of  poor  unleamed  people,  seek  their  own  lionour  and 

{raise,  and  therefore  to  please  one  or  two  ambitious  persons.  When 
preach  I  sink  myself  deep  down.  I  regard  neither  Doctors  nor 
Magistrates;  of  whom  are  here  in  this  church  [of  Wittenberg]  above 
forty ;  but  I  have  an  eye  to  the  multitude  of  young  people,  children, 
and  servants,  of  whom  are  more  than  two  thousand.  I  preach  to 
those,  directing  myself  to  those  that  have  need  thereof.  Will  not 
the  rest  hear  me  7  The  door  stands  open  unto  them ;  they  may  be 
gone.  I  see  that  the  ambition  of  preachers  grows  and  increases ;  this 
will  do  the  utmost  mischief  in  the  church,  and  produce  great  dis- 
quietness  and  discord ;  for  they  will  needs  teach  high  things  touch- 
ing matters  of  state,  thereby  aiming  at  praise  and  honour ;  they  will 
please  the  worldly-wise,  and  meantime  neglect  the  simple  and  com- 
mon multitude.  An  upright,  godly,  and  true  preacher  should  direct 
his  preaching  to  the  poor  simple  sort  of  people,  like  a  mother  that 
stills  her  child,  dandles  and  plays  with  it,  presenting  it  with  milk 
from  her  own  breast,  and  needing  neither  malmsey  nor  muscadin 
for  it.  In  such  sort  should  also  preachers  carry  themselves,  teach- 
ing and  preaching  plainly,  that  the  simple  and  unlearned  may  con- 
ceive and  comprehend,  and  retain  what  they  say.  When  they  come 
to  me,  or  to  Melancthon,  or  to  Dr.  Pomeranus,  let  them  show  their 
cunning,  how  learned  they  be; — they  shall  be  well  put  to  their 
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trumps.    But  to  besprinkle  sermons  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
savours  merely  of  display,  and  suits  neithei^  time  nor  place."     To  these 
pithy  sayings  of  Luther,  let  me  venture  to  add,  that  the  grand  attrac- 
tion of  preaching  is  its  evangelical  savour.     There  is  3omething  in 
the  gospel  which  suits  the  poor  stricken  hearts  of  sinners.     In  any 
region  of  town  or  country,  the  house  where  the  pure,  free,  uncondi- 
tional, sovereign  gospel  is  proclaimed,  whether  with  high  figure  and 
mellifluous  voice,  or  with  rugged  style  and  a  stammering  tongue,  will 
be  filled  with  hearers.     As  Dr.  Rush  used  to  say,  "  Shiloh  is  the 
great  attraction,  '  and  unto  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people 
be.'**   Till  a  whole  land  becomes  apostate,  there  will  be  great  numbers 
here  and  there  who  love  to  have  the  banner  of  redemption  displayed, 
and  to  "see  the  King  in  his  beauty."    Every  one  of  these  will  love 
the  preached  word.    There  js  a  "fault  also,  a  grievous  fault,  in  hearers. 
We  educate  our  children  to  undervalue  the  word,  and  overvalue  the 
preacher.     We  encourage  them  by  our  example  to  run  with  itching 
'  ears,  after  this  or  that  notability  of  the  day,  even  to  the  Aeglect  of 
their  appointed  place.     If  the  elegant  or  popular  pastor  is  away,  and 
some  aged  man  of  God  from  the  country  preaches — "  what  a  weari- 
ness is  it !"     When  we  come  home  on  the  Sabbath,  how  many  com- 
parisons between  different  orators;    how   much  stricture   on  the 
blemishes  and  defects  of  our  own  pastor ;  how  little  attempt  to  draw 
fLttention  to  what  has  been  said,  or  to  deepen  its  impression !    May 
it  not  be  in  requital  for  such  contempt  of  ordinances,  that  God  some- 
times reipoves  them,  threatening  as  of  old :  "  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  fa- 
mine of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord :  and  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north 
even  to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it."  Amos  viii.  11,  12.  C.  Q. 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  FEMALE  SEX  * 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  there  is  a  greater  aptitude  in  the 
female  character  to  receiving  religious  impressions  than  in  the  male ; 
and  that  the  number  of  pious  women  in  every  community  is  usually 
greater  than  the  number  of  pious  men.  Should  any  one  attempt  to 
explain  this  fact  by  asserting  it  to  arise  from  the  superiority  of  the 
intellect  of  man,  he  would  bo  as  shallow  in  his  philosophy  as  he  would 
be  false  in  his  theology.  That  there  are  some  faculties  which  man 
possesses  in  larger  development  than  woman,  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  are  others  which  woman  possesses  in  larger  develop- 
ment than  man.  Now  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  the 
origin  of  the  fact  alluded  to  is  found,  not  in  the  respects  in  which 

*  This  article  ia  part  of  an  exoeUent  Sermon  to  Toang  Ladietf;  delirered  hj  the  Ber.  T.  V« 
MiHtt,  of  Rlohmoncly  Va.>  and  reoenUy  pabluhed.— Bd. 
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woman  is  man's  inferior,  bnt  in  those  in  which  she  is  hSs  superior* 
To  aver  that  an  aptitude  for  literary  parsoits  was  a  mark  of  infe- 
riority, because  their  votaries  axe  so  often  found  pale,  sickly,  and 
feeble  in  body,  would  be  really  as  just  an  inference  as  the  assertion 
that  the  religious  proclivity  of  the  female  heart  arises  from  the  want 
of  logical  strength  in  the  female  mind.  For  even  were  this  a  com* 
plete  statement  of  the  points  of  diflference,  the  intellect  is  not  more 
above  the  body  in. the  standard  of  excellence  than  the  heart  is  above 
the  intellect.  We  esteem  a  noble  mind  to  rank  above  a  noble  body; 
but  we  also  esteem  a  noble  heart  to  rank  above  a  noble  mind.  Hence, 
if  the  only  difference  between  the  sexes  was,  that  one  possessed  a 
larger  development  of  mind  and  the  other  of  heart,  the  facts  that 
were  traceable  mainly  to  the  larger  development  of  heart  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  referable  to  that  which  was  a  mark  of  inferiority,  ^ut 
rather  the  reverse. 

But  this  is  a  narrow  and  incomplete  view  of  the  real  differeni^ 
between  the  sexes  and  their  legitimate  results.  The  position  of  man 
in  the  world  demands  for  him  strength  in  the  phvsicid  powers  of  the 
body,  and  the  logical  powers  of  the  mind;  for  he  is  sent  to  subdue 
the  earth,  and  to  conquer  nature  in  those  rude  and  intractable  forms 
in  which  we  find  it  congealed  and  petrified  by  the  curse.  Thw 
pioneer  work  demands  also  that  he  should  have  the  rule  in  human 
society,  and  should  occupy  the  relation  to  woman  which  we  find- 
ordained  by  the  word  of  God.  But  whilst  man  possesses  the  physical 
powers  of  the  body,  and  the  logical  powers  of  tUQ  mind,  woman  pos- 
sesses ^e  intuitional  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the. higher  attributes 
of  the  heart  These  powers  do  not  qualify  her  to  bear  the  rule  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  humaij  race  is  placed ;  yet  this  arises 
not  from  the  inferiority  of  these  powers,  but  •^  from  their  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  work.  The  pen  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  sword ;  and  as  the  human  race  is  situated,  the  sword  must  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  human  things,  not  because  it  is  in  itself  superior  to 
the  pen,  but  because  ^in  the  circumstances  of  the  race,  it  alooe  is 
suitable  to  be  the  ultimate  resort.  The  attributes*  of  man's  nature 
stretch  out  their  strong  and  rugged  roots  towards  the  earth,  for  it  is 
in  contact  with  its  hard  and  rocky  realities  that  his  work  is  found; 
whilst  those  of  woman  lift  up  their  graceful  stems,  and  unfold  their 
fragrant  foliage  to  the  sky.  But  these  more  tender  and  delicate 
branchings  of  a  common  nature  cannot  be,  therefore,  adjudged  infe- 
rior ;  for,  like  the  wondrous  vision  that  hung  above  the  sleeping 
patriarch  at  Bethel,  they  may  become  the  ascending  and  descending 
steps  that  connect  earth  with  heaven. .  For  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  human  rax^e  on  earth,  these  powers  must  be  made  subservient 
to  others ;  yet  judged  by  a  higher  standard  they  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced inferior. 

Man  excels  in  the  logical  powers  of  the  mind-*woman  in  the  intui- 
tional. Man  can  reason  more  strongly  than  woman ;  but  woman, 
other  things  bemg  equal,  can  nsuallv  decide  more  accurately  than 
man.    A  woman  will  more  generally  reach  a  right  conclusion  in 
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every  thing  she  fairly  contemplates,  although  she  cannot  tell  how  she 
has  reached  it,  or  lay  bare  the  steps  of  the  process.  The  result  has 
been  reached,  not  by  logic,  but  by  Intuition.  There  is  an  instinctive 
suggestion  of  what  is  true  and  right,  although  she  oannot  always  say 
why  it  is  so.  There  is  a  fine  and  delicate  perception  of  influences 
too  impalpable  and  imponderable  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  logic ; 
and  yet,  like  that  recognition  which  sensitive  nervous  structures  give 
of  invisible  agencies  in  nature,  will  sometimes  reach  more  accurate 
results  than  are  given  out  by  the  electrometer  and  the  crucible. 
The  mind  of  woman  is  intuitional,  and  that  of  man  logical;  but  every 
philosopher  will  assure  you  that  intuition  ranks  above  logic  in^the 
scale  of  excellence. 

Now  it  is  to  the  intuitional  powers  of  the  mind  that  religion  makes 
its  strongest  appeal.  It  differs  from  other  departments  of  human 
thought  just  as  mental  and  moral  philosophy  differ  from  natural ; 
or  as  art,  in  its  higher  aspects,  differs  from  mathematics.  A  pro- 
found mechanician  or  chemist  may  be  a  mere  driveller  in  ethics  or 
psychology ;  and  a  geometrician  as  acute  as  Euclid,  may  look  with 
contempt  on  an  Biad,  a  Paradise  Lpst,  a  Parthenon,  or  a  Laocoon, 
because  they  prove  nothing ;  but  it  will  not  follow  that  mental  and 
moral  must  rank  below  natural  philosophy ;  or  art  below  mathematics, 
either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  powers  demanded  for  their  culture. 
So  as  religion  makes  its  ^ippeal  to  the  intuitional  more  than  to  the 
logical  powers  of  the  mind,  it  belongs  equally  to  these  higher  depart- 
ments of  thought.  When,  therefof'e,  we  remember  that  it  is  to  these 
powers  that  religion  appeals,  and  that  it  is  in  these  powej:^  that 
woman  excels,  we  see  the  intellectual  cause  that  explains  ihe  fact 
with  which  we  set  out.  For  the  great  purposes  of  the  race,  these 
powers  cannot  be  invested  with  supreme  authority,  but  judged  by  a 
higher  and  more  absolute  standard,  they  are  not  inferior  but  really 
superior  to  those  powers  which  are  more  largely  developed  in  the 
intellect  of  man.  The  subordination  of  woman,  therefore,  in  the 
social  economy  of  life,  and  her  weaker  development  of  the  logical 
powers,  neither  prove  her  inferiority  in  other  respects,  nor  warrant 
a  derogatory  inference  in  regard  to  her  religious  proclivity,  which 
does  not  arise  from  either  of  these  sources  in  which  she  is  inferior. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  this  general  fact.  It  is  the  superior 
development  of  the  affections  which  we  find  in  the  nature  of  woman. 
The  purpose  for  which  she  was  designed  in  the  wondrous  economy 
of  human  things,  demands  this  difference.  The  richest  and  juiciest 
fruit  must- grow,  not  from  the  sturdy  and  earth-bound  roots  of  the 
tree,  but  from  the  branches  that  put  forth  their  delicate  foliage,  and 
their  fragrant  blossoms  towards  the  sky.  The  heart  is  developed  in 
our  history  earlier  than  the  head,  and  the  character  and  destiny  for 
both  time  and  eternity  determined  more  by  the  affections  of  the  one, 
than  by  the  faculties  of  the  other.  Now  it  is  during  this  decisive 
development  of  the  heart  that  the  future  man  comes  into  the  moft 
abiding  contact  with  woman.  The  mother  and  the  sister,  by  virtue 
cf  their  home  position,  do  more  to  niould  the  character  of  the  child 
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than  all  other  external  influences  combined.  The  fkces  first  im- 
printed on  the  tablet  of  memory,  and  last  effaced  from  its  treasured 
records,  are  those  of  the  mother  and  sister,  and  the  tones  that  echo 
longest  in  the  mysterious  music  of  the  soul,  are  those  mellowed  by 
their  affection.  It  is,  therefore,  in  wondrous  and  beautiful  adaptation 
to  the  necessities  of  our  nature,  that  God  has  provided  that  they  with 
whom  the  expanding  affections  come  first  in  contact,  should,  by  the 
constitution  of  their  nature,  be  adapted  to  receive  and  retain  them. 
As  the  sheltering  leaves  and  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  vine  are  adapted 
to  breathe  some  of  their  own  richness  and  sweetness  into  the  growing 
fruit,  so  it  is  arranged  by  God  that  the  first  objects  with  which  tho 
twining  tendrils  of  the  heart  come  in  contact  in  these  decisive  stages 
of  our  early  history,  should  be  adapted  in  their  yielding  gentleness 
to  give  fitting  shape  and  fulness  to  this  early  developmetit. 

Now  as  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sim  must  be  absorbed  and 
assimilated  by  the  growing  fruit  from  the  beginning,  if  its  juices 
would  be  properly  elaborated,  and  its  richest  maturity  reached,  so 
must  there  be  ah  absorption  and  assimilation  of  influences  from 
heaven  in  the  expanding  soul,  t}^t  it  may  reach  its  fullest  and  richest 
maturity  of  development.  Hence,  as  (rod  has  ^o  arrange({  that  the 
branches  and  sprays  should  be  more  fitted  to  conduct  these  influences 
to  the  fruit  than  the  roots  and  stems,  so  has  he  also  arranged  that  . 
the  natures  with  which  the  heart  first  comes  in  contact,  should  be 
natures  most  capable  by  their  susceptibilities  and  affections  of  con- 
veying these  heavenly  influences  to  the  unfolding  germ  of  immor- 
tality. Beligion  being  a  thing  of  the  affections  to  a  great  extent,  in 
its  highest  envelopment,  it  naturally  finds  its  largest  scope  in  that 
division  of  our  race  that  possesses  the  largest  development  of  the 
affections.  And  when  we  look  at  the  position  that  this  portion  of  the 
race  occupies  in  its  arrangements,  we  find  in  this  superior  religious- 
ness of  woman  one  of  the  most  wonderful  arrangements  of  God;  an 
arrangement  that  proves  design  as  clearly  and  beautifully  as  any 
fact  in  anatomy,  and  shows  that  the  hand  of  a  designer  has  been  at 
work  in  the  constitution  of  human  society.  Hence,  instead  of  furnish- 
ing ground  for  the  shallow  sneer  of  the  sceptic,  this  fact,  when  deeply 
pondered,  is  one  of  the  highest  fni,  holiest  finger-prints  of  Jehovah 
that  we  find  impressed  on  earthly  things. 

But  there  is  an  inference  that  follows  from  this,  by  inevitable  se- 
quence, which  may  not  be  as  welcome  as  the  premises  from  which  it 
is  deduced.  It  is,  that  religion  is  the  crowning  excellence  ofthefe' 
male  character^  and  that  the  woman  who  lacks  ity  as  shown  not  only 
ly  the  word  but  by  the  providence  of  Gfody  so  far  fails  of  the  dignity 
^nd  destiny  of  her  nature,  and  lends  her  example  to  endorse  those 
depreciations  of  her  nature,  against  which  we  have  tried  to  defend  it. 

I 
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THE  OLD  FAKMER'S  ELEGY. 

BY  JOSIAH  D.  CANNING. 

Ok  a  green  grassy  knoll,  by  the  banks  of  the  brook. 

That  80  long  and  so  often  has  ¥ratered  hia  flock, 

The  old  farmer  rests  in  his  long  and  last  sleep, 

"While  the  waters  a  low,  lapsinaf  lullaby  keep. 
He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  nas  reaped  his  last  grain, 
No  mom  shflil  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

Ton  tree,  that  with  fragrance  is  filling  the  air. 
So  rich  with  its  blossoms,  so  thrifty  and  fair. 
By  his  own  hand  was  planted ;  and  well  did  he  say. 
It  would  live  when  its  planter  had  mouldered  away. 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reapecbhis  last  grain. 

No  mom  shall  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

There's  the  well  that  he  dug,  with  its  waters  so  cold. 
With  its  wet  dripping  bucket,  so  mossy  and  old, 
No  more  from  its  depths  by  the  patriarch  drawn, 
For  **  the  pitcher  is  broken,''  the  old  man  is  gone. 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain. 

No  mom  shall  awake  him  to  labour  agsun. 

'Twas  a  gloom-giving  day,  when  the  old  farmer  died ; 

The  8tout4iearted  mourned,  the  affectionate  cried ; 

And  the  prayers  of  the  just  for  his  rest  did  ascend. 

For  they  all  lost  a  brother,  a  man,  and  a  friend. 
He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain. 
No  mom  sh^  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

For  npright  and  honest  the  old  farmer  was ; 

His  Grod  ne  reyered,  he  respected  the  laws ; 

Though  fameless  he  liyed,  he  has  ^ne  where  his  worth 

Will  outshine,  like  pure  gold,  all  the  dross  of  this  earth. 
He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain. 
No  mom  sh^  awake  him  to  labour  again.  [SdedecL 


ADMNO  A  CEREMONY. 


Mr. -Editor  : — ^When  I  came  to  *  *  *  I, found  a  practice  in  our 
cliarch,  which  I  abolished  instantly  upon  my  own  responsibilityy  for 
I  considered  it  injurious  to  true  Presbyterianism.     This  practice  X^ 
will  explain  in  the  short  article  below : 

There  is  in  many  of  our  churches  a  practice  which  is  not  Presby- 
terian, and  yet  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  ^very  day. 
I  mean  the  practice  of  requiring  a  public  profession  of  faith  from  the 
baptized  children  of  the  church  when  they  desire  to  come  to  the 
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Lord's  table.  And  indeed,  in  some  churches  there  is  a  printed 
covenant  or  promise,  which  they  are  required  t9  subscribe  before  the 
whole  congregation.  Tfhe  origin  of  this  ceremony  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover;  it  has  been  in  use  in  some  of  our  churches  for 
many  years.  From  its  nature  I  woyld  refer  it  to  independency.  I 
will  give  a  few  reasons  why  this  practice  should  be  discouraged. 

1.  It  is  contrary  to  our  book.  Baptized  persons  are  recog- 
nized as  already  in  the  church,  and  when  thev  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion they  are  to  be  reminded  of  their  privilege  ana  duty.  Of 
vnbaptized  persons,  who  apply  for  admission  to  sealing  ordinances, 
it  is  said  (Directory,  chap.  ix.  4,)  "  they  shall  in  ordinary  cases,  after 
giving  satisfaction  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  and  piety,  make 
a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  Ae  presence  of  the  congregation, 
and  thereupon  be  baptized."  The  distinction,  then,  is  very  clear-^ 
unbaptized  persons  must  make  a  profession,  because  they  are  with- 
out the  Church — ^the  baptized  child  has  already  the  privilege,  for 
he  was  initiated  in  infancy. 

2.  This  usage  has  the  tendency  to  remove  from  the  baptized  chil- 
dren of  the  church  their  obligations  in  regard  to  communion.  They  ' 
see  here  a  ceremony  which  implies  that  their  baptism  was  a  mere 
form,  and  only  after  this  public  exhibition  have  they  the  right  or 
privilege  to  approach  the  Lord's  table.  Their  responsibility  is  lost, 
as  a  new  gateway  is  formed  in  the  church.  They  see  the  baptized 
children  make  a  public  promise  with  all  th^  solemnity  of  an  oath,  ad 
though  heretofore  they  had  been  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise. 

This  custom  certainly  has  the  effect  to  draw  off  the  attention  from 
that  great  Scriptural  and  Presbyterian  fact,  that  all  baptized  chil- 
dren, when  there  is  nothing  against  their  character,  have  the  privi- 
lege to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table.  I  say  we  are  loosing  sight  of 
this  truth,  and  this  usage  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its  being  hid.  ^  To 
some  this  may  seem  an  unusual  objection,  but  the  more  its  influence 
is  examined  the  more  will  the  truth  of  the  objection  appear. 

3.  It  is  a  mere  form,  and  like  all  forms  it  carries  danger  with  it. 
It  has  no  authority  in  Scripture,  for  baptism  is  there  the  initiation 
into  the  church,  and  when  administered  to  adults  it  is  proper,  and 
according  to  our  book,  that  they  should  make  a  public  profession,  for 
this  is  their  first  step.  But  where  have  we  the  command  to  bring 
forward  those  who  desire  to  assume  their  baptismal  privileges, 
and  cause  them  to  covenant  before  the  whole  congregation  ?  It  is, 
therefore,  either  something  added  to  baptism,  or  it  is  a  mere  form, 
useless  and  dangerous.     Why  not  introduce  the  right  of  confirmation 

•  at  once  ? 

There  is,  I  say,  danger  in  this  usage.  Many  rest  upon  it  as  some 
meritorious  work.  Many  timid  and  weak  Christians  (as  I  know)  are 
kept  back  from  the  Lord's  table,  not  desiring  this  public  exposure, 
which  they  feel  to  be  unessential.  Many  come  with  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious feeling,  as  if  grace  was  to  be  conferred  thereby. 

Now  the  only  advantage  which  I  have  overheard  as  resulting  from 
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this  practice,  was  its  solemnity — affecting  the  beholder  and  the 
receiver.     So  are  the  dim  lights  of  the  candles  on  the  popish  altar* 
So  is  the  chanting  in  solemn  measure  in  an  unknown  tongue.    In  the* 
effect  consists  the  advantage. 

Such  an  act  needs  no  external  helps  to  make  it  more  solemn. 
This  is  the  very  argument  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  is  contrary 
to  the  very  spirit  of  true  Presbyteritfnism.  I  hope  soon  to  see  all  our 
churches  discard  this  ceremony,  which  has  been  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced, and  return  to  the  simple  direction  of  our  book.  To  considez 
all  baptized  children  as  already  in  the  churob^  and  no  external  form 
to  be  used  before  allowing  them  to  approach  the  table  of  their 
Lord.  D* 


THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN  HUNGARY. 

pVe  baye  received  from  the  Reyl  CharUt  Z.  Braee,  who  has  recentlj  retorned  ft^ni  Hun- 
gary, a  few  sheets  from  his  new  work  on  that  oonntrjr,  jnst  published,  which  we  laj  befort 
otuc  readers.  Mr.  Brace  says:  ''Stripped  of  their  means  by  the  war;  deprived  of  iheir 
schools  and  colleges,  and  their  Church  Councils,  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  are  now  in  their 
sorest  need ;  a  ftw  more  months — unless  aid  can  be  given — may  see  ,the  old  Protestant 
Church  of  Hungary  utterly  blotted  out.  Aid  in  m<m€ff  would  be  (hat  which  would  be  of 
most  avail,  as  the  existence  of  uie  Protestant  schools,  and  of  hundreds  of  churches,  will 
depend  on  their  having  the  means  to  meet  the  extortionate  demands  of  thb  govemmenL 
There  would  be  no  dUlcnIty  in  transmitting  such  aid  through  the  Society  for  Forti^ 
Mi9$ioM  of  the  Ft—  Church  of  Scotland,  or  through  responsible  private  persons  ia 
Vienna."] 

HISTOBT  OF  THB  PBOTESTAKT  HUNQABIAN  OHURCH. 

It  might  be  thought,  as  so  little  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Hungary,  that  it  had  a  very  quiet,  pleasant 
existence,  luid  had  escaped  the  storms  which  have  given  such  deep 
root  to  the  other  churches  of  Europe.  But  it  is  not  so.  Whateyer 
vigour  it  has,  comes  from  its  struggles;  its  whole  history  has  been  a 
history  of  disaster  and  persecution, ,  of  a  privilege  won  here  by 
misfortune,  and  a  liberty  gained  there  by  blood.  It  has  been  far 
from  aid,  in  a  land  whose  Catholic  clergy  are  the  richest  in  Europe. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  Austrian  government — ^to  whom  its  every 
principle  was  odious — ^has  been  thrown  against  it.  Yet^  despite  all 
this,  the  little  church,  winning  strength  and  simplicity  from  its  trials, 
has  grown  steadily  on,  until  now  it  contains  more  than  three  millions 
of  men,  and  embraces  the  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and  talent  of 
Hungary  within  it. 

The  first  great  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Hungary  was  gained  in  1606.  There  had  been  for  two  years  an 
incessant  persecution  against  them  by  the  Jesuits,  and  by  their 
influence  the  Emperor  Rudolph  had  succeeded  in  carrying  through, 
in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  the  resolution  that  ^\no  more  com- 
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plamts  of  Protestants  should  be  presented  to  that  body/'  and  that 
"  the  old  laws  against  heretics  should  be  renewed."  The  result  was 
»  a  terrible  confusion  through  the  land,  to  such  a  degree  that  one  of 
the  princes  of  Siebenbiirgen,  at  that  time  an  independent  state,  took 
advantage  of  it,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Austrian  provinces,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  breaking  to  pieces  the  monarchy.  Alarmed 
by  this,  the  Austrian . cabinet  concluded  the  celebrated  "Peace  of 
Vienna,"  of  1606,  according  to  one  article  of  which  "  all  persons  in 
Hungary,  whether  noblemen  or  citizens  of  the  free  cities,  or  soldiers 
in  the  border-guard,"  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  Protestants  should  have  the  liberty,  as  in  previous  years, 
of  presenting  their  petitions  to  the  Hungarian  parliament 

The  security  gained  thus  for  the  Protestant  Church,  however,  'did 
not  continue  long.  In  a  few  reigns  another  pupil  of  the  Jesuits, 
Ferdinand  U.,  had  ascended  the  throne,  under  a  solemn  vow  "  to 
hunt  every  Protestant  from  this  kingdom,"  even  "  if  it  cost  him  his 
crown  and  his  life."  Now  commenced  another  time  of  darkness 
and  suffering  for  thiq  sorely-pressed  Church.  The  Protestants  were 
robbed,  condemned  without  trial,  in  every  way  despoiled  of  their 
rights,  until  at  length  their  troubles  brought  another*  Prince  of 
Siebenbiirgen  to  their  aid ;  and  the  "  Treaty  of  LinZy'  in  1645, 
"Was  won  with  the  armed  band  from  Austria,  and,  approved  by  the 
Parliament,  became  one  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  By  this  their  rights 
vrere  secured  in  the  most  solemn  manner  again,  and  complete  liberty 
of  conscience  was  not  only  granted,  as  in  1606,  to  certain  classes, 
l/ut  to  every  class,  "  even  the  peasants,  and  all  subjects  through  the 
land." 

The  Protestant  Church  of  Hungary  seemed  at  length  t6  rest  on 
a  sure  basis;  but  hardly  twenty  years  had  passed  before  the 
Jesuits  again  commenced  their  workings.  The  teachings  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  were  proclaimed  an  invention  of  the  devil.  Preachers 
were  forced  &om  their  office ;  churches  occupied  by  soldiers ;  and  ' 
the  peasants  driven  to  mass  with  the  bayonet ;  and,  in  1670,  under 
pretext  that  the  Protestants  had  been  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
•which  was  discovered  in  Hungary,  the  whole  Church  was  nearly 
destroyed.  Only  some  twenty  parishes  survived.  The  going  over 
to  Protestantism  was  treated  as  perjur^'j  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  whole  reformed  religion  was  utteny  forbidden  in  all  the  newly- 
conquered  parts  of  Hungary.  Under  Maria  Theresa's  much- 
praised  government  these  attacks  continued.  The  "Council  of 
State,"  a  kind  of  "  Star-chamber,"  was  formed,  and  the  most  severe 
measures  were  constantly  enacted  by  it  against  the  unfortunate 
Protestants.  A  convert  from  Catholicism  was  punished  with  two 
years  in  a  fortress.  Non-observance  of  festivals  was  atoned  for  with 
heavy  fines.  The  Jews  were  utterly  forbidden  to  embrace  the  new 
faith.  Freedom  of  the  press  was  prohibited,  and  Catholic  books 
forced  upon  the  schools.  The  Protestants  were  shut  out  from  all 
offices,  their  institutions  of  learning  closed,  and  their  young  men 
forbidden  to  go  to  foreign  universities.  Everything  seemed  to  forbode 
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an  extinction  of  thig  weak,  little  sect.  Perhaps  tiiis  might  have  be«i 
the  result,  but  in  some  way  the  dreaded  enemy  of  Maria  Theresa^ 
the  indomitfible  old  Frederic  of  Prussia,  heard  of  their  sufferings ; « 
and  though  he  always  felt  himself  entirely  at  liberty  to  ill-treat  the 
Protestants  at  home  as  he  chose,  he  would  never  allow  other  people 
to  abuse  them.  He  wrote,  in  consequence,  a  stem,  pithy  letter  to 
the  queen,  in  regard  to  her  treatment  of  ^'his  brethren,"  ivrhich 
instantly  produced  a  change  in  the  legislation  towards  them,  and 
gained  them  a  breathing  time. 

Their  privileges,  however,  were  at  length  recovered,  in  the  very 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic%  of  Hungary  themselves.  Indeed, 
it  dhould  be  remembered  that  the  attacks  on  the  Protestants  have 
scarcely  ever  come  from  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  two  churches 
in  Hungary  have  generally  lived  very  amicably.  The  hostility  is 
from  Vienna. 

All  the  rights  granted  them  by  the  two  former  treaties  werei 
secured  to  them  again,  and  firmly  established  by  royal  decree,  ancl 
by  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  1792.  They  have  passed  since 
then  through  other  persecutions,  but  have  safely  weathered  every 
storm ;  and  poor  and  small  as  the  sect  is,  it  has  contained,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  best  men  of  Hungary  in  talent  and 
character  within  it.'  Misfortunes  have  given  it  strength ;  and  it  is 
firmly  founded  now  on  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people.  It 
leads  the  education  of  the  nation,  and  is  the  repository  of  free 
thought  and  pure  morals.  Naturally,  after  such  a  history,  its  deep* 
est  and  strongest  sentiment  is  a  hatred  of  religious  despotism.  But 
its  trials  are  not  by  any  means  over.  Within  the  last  year  a  blow 
has  been  aimed  at  the  Church  of  Hungary  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, more  deadly  than  all  the  attacks  through  which  it  has  yet 
passed — ^an  assault  so  insidious  and  well-directed  that  it  must  make 
,  every  friend  of  Protestantism  tremble  for  its  very  existence  in  Hun- 
gary. The  mode  in  which  this  attack  wa&  made  was  through  an 
^^  edict"  from  Sayimu^  to  the  military  commandants  in  Hungary, 
with  regard  to  "  the  new  forming  of  the  Protestant  church,"  dated 
February,  1851. 

CONSTHUTION  OF  THB  miNaABUN  PE0IS6TAKT  OHUROH. 

In  order  to  understand  this  edict,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
look  at  the  constitution  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  against  which  it 
is  especially  aimed.  The  whole  Hungarian  people  are  remarkable 
for  one  tendency,  whether  in  matters  of  State  or  Church — a  ten- 
dency which,  in  my  view,  even  now  in  their  misfortune  gives  us 
hope  for  their  better  future — an  inclination  to  govern  themselves  by 
representative  assemblies.  Their  Protestant  Church  is  a  complete 
democratic  and  representative  system  in  its  government,  more  so 
tiian  any  Church  in  Europe  except  the  Scottish.    It  is,  however, 
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peculiar  in  its  constitution^  uniting  chairacterifitics  both  of  onr  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Every  church,  or  parish,  chooses  its  own  preacher,  appoints  his 
saliirj,  dissolves  connection  with  him  when  it  chooses,  and  manages 
its  parish-schools  in  the  most  truly  Congregational-like  mann^. 
Yet  above  it  is  a  series  of  representative  assemblies  which  have  even 
a  legal  power  over  its  movements.  First  comes  the  assembly  of 
the  Seniorate  [or  Presbytery?],  composed  of  the  preachers  from 
several  neighbouring  churches,  together  with  delegates  from  the 
congregations.  This  decides  upon  certain  school  and  parish  affairs, 
and  is  presided  over  by  two  members,  chosen  from  themselves, 
a  Senior  and  Curator.  Above  this  again,  is  the  assembly  of  the 
^^  Supertniendente"  the  highest  church  convention,  which  decides 
upon  all  the  most  important  matters  before  the  National  Church. 

The  "  Superintwident"  is  a  kind  of  Protestant  bishop,  presiding 
over  many  ^^  Seniorates,''  and  having  the  oversight  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.     His  duty  is  to  visit  the  various  parishes  under 
his  charge,  to  examine  the  cimdidates  for  the  ministry,  and  to  keep 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  clergy.     I  have  called  him  a  ^'  bishop,'' 
still  it  must  not  be  supposed  he  has  anything  of  the  pomp  or  luxury 
of  a  prelate  about  him.     He  is  usually  paid  from  two  to  three  hundrea 
dollars  a  year  for  travelling  expenses,  but  otherwise  must  be  at  the 
head  of  a  congregation,  and  perform  the  usual  duties  of  a  clergyman. 
As  far  as  I  have  known  the  '*  Superintendents,"  they  are  generally 
men  of  talent  and  wide  influence,  but  in  their  mode  of  life  extremely 
humble  and  simple.     They  are  chosen  almost  directly  from  the 
people.     This  ^'  Assembly  of  the  Superintendents"  is  composed  also 
of  men  sent  directly  by  the  congregations  as  delegates,  and  is  pre^ 
sided  over  a^in  by  two  members,  one  a  Superintendent,  and  the 
other  the  "  Upper  Curator."    And  here  we  must  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  one  very  singular  provision  of  this  constitution,  in 
which,  perhaps,  it  differs  from  any  other  Church-constitution  existing* 
The  Hungarians,  as  is  natural,  after  such  a  histonr  of  sufferiuff 
under  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  have  a  deep  and  abiding  dread  of 
priestly  rule.    Accormngly,  they  have  established,  that  in  every 
church,   every  assembly,  every  council,   there  should  be  certain 
men,  appointed  from  the  laitg^  to  aid  in  guiding  the  proceedings,  and 
especially  to  take  charge  of  the  monetary  matters.     In   conse* 
qtience,  every  Assembly  of  the  Seniors,  every  Convention  of  Su-^ 
perintendents,  every  church-meeting,  has  its  two  presiding  oflScers — 
clergyman  and  layman,  the  latter  usuaUy  having  the  title  of  Curator 
or  Inspector. 

The  Constitution,  as  we  have  sketched  it,  is  somewhat  modified  in 
different  parts  of  the  land,  under  the  somewhat  different  forms 
of  Lutheran  and  Reformed.  The  choice  of  the  preacher  has  come 
often  to  be  determined  almost  by  the  approval  of  the  "  Assembly." 
The  assemblies  themselves  have  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  lay 
members ;  still,  in  its  main  principles,  the  Constitution  is  the  same* 
through  the  whole  country.    Under  it  the  Hungarian  Church  haa 
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thrived.  Laity  and  clergy  have  worked  well  together;  and  the 
referring  of  everything  to  the  people,  the  constant  use  of  representa- 
tive bodies,  has  given  a  life  and  energy  to  it — a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  suljh  as  is  scarcely  known  in  any  other  Church  of 
Continental  Europe.  It  is  the  same  church-system  which  has 
nourished  the  incessant  mental  activity,  and  the  free  character  of 
the  Scottish  race.  It  was  a  like  system  which  trained  the  founders 
of  our  Republic,  and  prepared  the  New  England  men  for  a  wider 
range  of  "self-government."  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  if  the  Hun- 
garians cling  to  this  Church-constitution  as  the  surest  pledge 
of  success  to  their  principles  ?  -—  as  the  life  and  support  of  their 
religion  ? 

At  this,  most  wisely,  the  tool  of  Austrian  tyranny  and  Jesuitism 
has  aimed  his  attack. 


ATTACK  ON  THE  HUNGARIAN  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

The  edict  of  "  Field-Marshal  General  Haynau"  is  perhaps  the 
sentence  of  death  to  the  old  Church  of  the  Hungarians — a  Church 
for  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  given  their  blood  and  their 
toils  so  long. 

By  Baron  Haynau's  plan,  the  Church  utterly  loses  every  right 
for  which  it  has  struggled  for  three  hundred  years — ^rights  guaran- 
teed by  repeated  treaties,  and  established  by  the  very  Austrian 
Constitution  of  1848,  to  which  he  himself  appeals.  All  its  elec- 
tions for  church-offices  are  at  an  end ;  all  its  representative  assem- 
blies are  dissolved,  and  even  in  every  council  of  the  church  for 
spiritual  improvement  a  soldier  must  be  present  as  censor.  The 
highest  officers  of  the  Church  are  tools  of  a  Jesuit  ministry,  and 
before  entering  on  their  religious  duties  must  receive  the  secret 
instructions,  and  lay  their  pledges  in  the  hands  of  military  autho- 
rities. The  guards  which  the  Hungarians  have  preserved  so  long 
against  priestly  despotism,  are  thrown  down,  and  their  officers  from 
the  laity  are  to  be  henceforth  appointed  by  the  clergy,  who  are 
themselves  the  creatures  of  the  government. 

More  than  this,  all  the  public  funds  of  churches  and  schools  are 
to  be  under  the  control  of  a  military  board,  and  every  church-officer, 
under  the  new  regulations,  is  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Austriaa 
government. 

Add  to  this  an  order  which  has  appeared  within  three  or  four 
months  from  the  "  Ministry  of  Instruction*'  in  Vienna,  completely 
changing  the  form  of  the  ^otestant  schools,  forcing  the  booKs  and 
the  teachers  recommended  by  government  upon  them,  enacting 
that  all  the  public  institutions  which  do  not  make  the  required 
outlay  of  money  shall  be  at  once  degraded  and  lose  their  privileges 
— and  is  it  not  all  enough  to  make  one  fear  for  the  very  existence  of 
Protestantism  in  Hungary  ?  K  these  orders  are  thoroughly  carried 
out,  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church  either  becomes  UatnoKcised, 
or  ifi  made  into  a  mere  police  institution  of  Austria.    All  life  and 
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voluntary  enerCT  are  destroyed.  Its  spiritual  leaders  ai-e  only  the 
agents  of  a  Catnolio  cabinet,  and  its  young  men  bred  up  under  the 
teachings  of  Rome.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  Church  of  Hun* 
gary,  now  in  its  time  of  utmost  need,  utters  ita  despairing  cry  for 
iete,  to  its  brethren  in  all  lands  ?  * 

Kemember,  ye  in  America,  of  whatever  religion — ye  who  love 
free  thought,  and  who  labour  to  spread  free  institutions,  what  it 
means  to  Catholicise  Himgarv !  It  ia  to  crush  and  extinguish  the 
last  hope  of  a  better  future  fer  that  generous  nation.  It  means  to 
introduce,  not  the  Catholicism  of  America,  or  of  France,  or  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  lying  Jesuitry,  and  the  freedom-hating  Catholicism  of 
Vienna  and  of  Naples.  It  means  to  utterly  blot  out  the  old  Church 
Constitution,  which  for  so  long  has  cherished  ^id  nourished  inde- 
pendent thought. 

And  you,  Protestants  of  America,  whose  ancestors  have  won,^  in 
toil  and  suffering,  the  same  privileges  which  the  Hungarians  now 
are  losing ;  you  who  know  their  value,  who  know  that  the  cause  of  a 
pure  faith,  and  the  hope  of  a  better  time  for  humanity,  depend  on 
these  principles,  have  you  nothing  now  to  do,  or  speak  for  your 
brethren  in  their  sore  and  trying  need  ?  Christ's  cause  calls  to  yoa 
from  Hungary ! 

And  you,  clergymen  of  my  country,  whose  glory  and  whoso 
power  it  has  ever  been  in  America,  that  you  have  stood  first  in 
the  struggle  for  religious  and.  civil  liberty,  remember  that  your 
brethren,  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  are  in  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  contest  which  you  have  finished.  The  surges  of  attack 
are  beating  over  them,  and'  they  must  have  your  aid  soon  or 
never.  With  their  downfall,  with  the  ruin  of  Protestantism  in 
Hungary,  goes  out  the  last  glimmer  of  a  pure  faith  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  expression  of  our  sympathy  to  the  world  can  do  something; 
the  offer  of  our  means  and  money,  more.  It  can  help  build  Jip  the 
two  Protestant  universities,  which  have  been  utterly  SacWd  and 
plundered  during  the  war ;  it  can  aid  to  restore  the  hundred  and 
more  churches  entirely  stripped  of  their  means  by  the  Austrians ;  it 
can  enable  the  Protestants  so  to  regulate  their  schools  that  even  the 
extortionate  demands  of  the  government  can  find  no  pretext  to 
abolish  them.  No  nation  of  the  earth  has  so  generous  a  reputation 
as  the  American.  Their  sympathy  is  published  to  the  world  for 
unfortunate  Hungary.  What  better  opportunity,  practically  and 
peacefully,  to  manifest  it  ? 

*  Let  no  one  take  consolation  from  the  fact  that  aU  these  ordinances  are  given  for  a 
''state  of  siege."  The  goyemment  journals  of  Vienna  openly  assert  that  it  will  need  many, 
▼erj  many  years,  before  "martial  law"  can  be  removed  from  Hungary.  And,  as  I  believe, 
it  will  never  be  removed  until  that  day  of  God  shall  dawn^  which  shall  restore  Hungary 
And  the  oppressed  of  Europe  everywhere  to  their  rights. 
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AN  EXCUE8I0N  TO  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Ik  fonner  days  an  excursion  to  Charleston  was  a  very  formidable 
one ;  especially  when  taken  by  land  and  by  sand  through  Raleigh, 
Fayetteville,  and  Georgetown.  Railroads,  however,  have  considerably 
nullified  time  and  space ;  and  the  Palmetto  city  is  now  quite  neigh- 
bourly to  that  of  Brotherly  Love. 

We  started  from  Philaaelphia  on  Monday,  May  17th,  at  2  P.  M., 
in  the  Express  train  to  Baltimore.  This  railroad  has  been  con- 
sidered for  some  time  among  the  most  indifferent,  in  all  respects,  m 
the  United  States ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  an  improvement 
has  taken  place.  Reaching  Baltimore  at  half-past  six,  we  crossed 
over  to  the  Norfolk  boat,  on  board  of  which  were  over  one  hundred 
delegates  to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  from  different  parts  of  the  North 
tad  West.  These  delegates  were  all  presented  with  a  return  ticket 
from  Charleston  to  Baltimore,  through^the  liberal  arrangements  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  different  lines  on  this  route.  Our  passage  down 
the  Chesapeake  was  pleasant  and  interesting — ^until  the  time  arrived 
for  refreshing  the  weary  body  by  sleep.  One  hundred  and  fifty  beds 
on  a  small  steamer !  **  What  kind  of  a  night  had  you  V  This 
question  remmds  us  of  the  answer  of  an  honest  Dutchman,  who  had 
bought  an  almanac  ten  years  old.  ^^  Well,  Harmanus,"  asked  his 
friend,  with  a  knowing  look,  "how  do  you  like  your  almanac?" 
The  Dutchman,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  replied,  with  mys- 
terious and  innocent  sagacity,  "  In  ter  weather,  mine  almanac  ish 
exshellent,  but  in  ter  moon,  tish  not  so  goot."  So  we  can  answer, 
that  as  to  the  weather,  our  excursion  was  first-rate,  but  as  to  the 
sleeping  part,  it  was  deceitful  moonshine.  In  the  morning  early, 
we  passed,  at  "Old  Point  Comfort,"  the  greatest  fortifications  in 
the  country,  named  "  Monroe^'  and  "  Calhoun,"  commanding  the 
entrai^e  of  James  River.  These  works  were  prosecuted  with  vigour 
when  mat  great  man — John  C.  Calhoun — ^was  Secretary  of  War,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  United  States. 

After  landing  at  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  we  started  at  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  the  fine  cars  of  the  Roanoke  and  Sea  Board  Rail- 
road line,  one  of  the  most  substantially  constructed  and  best 
managed  lines  we  know  of.  The  distance  to  Weldon,  N.  C,  is 
eighty-two  miles,  which  was  accomplished  in  exactly  three  hours. 
The  route  is  level  and  uninteresting  in  general,  except  from  its 
novelty,  which  latter  characteristic  is  always  gratifying  to  a  traveller, 
and  compensates  for  even  positive  inconveniences,  of  which  we  had 
none.  At  Weldon  the  dinner  was  of  the  same  sort  as  the  sleep  of  the 
preceding  night ;  and  at  half-past^one  we  were  glad  to  recommence  our 
journey  on  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  road,  distance  one  hundred  and 
•sixty-two  miles,  and  time  eight  hours.  This  road  is  in  excellent  order, 
and  a  miracle  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
i\ot  as  well  managed  as  the  Roanoke  and  Sea  Board  Road,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  much  to  be  commended.     The  country  from  Weldon  to 
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Wilmington  is  incloded  in  the  Pine  Barrens  which  stretch  from  New 
Jersey  through  the  Southe^rn  Atlantic  States.  There  is  little  to 
attract  the  eye,  except  the  magnific^it  pine-trees,  which  are  a  source 
of  wealth^  yielding  turpentine  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities. 
Goldiboroughy  about  sixty  miles  from  Wilmington,  is  an  interesting 
and  beautiful  village,  and  tempts  the  traveller  to  stop  on  his  journey* 
Wilmington  Js  rapidly  improving,  and  bears  every  mark  of  sub- 
stantial prosperity^  The  new  bmldings,  and  those  now  in  progresi, 
are,  many  of  them,  highly  creditable  in  their  style  of  architecture. 
The  hotels  are  commodious.  After  remaining  at  Wilmington  all 
night,  we  took  passage  in  tibe  Gladiator  for  Charleston.  The  Gape 
Fear  Biver  is  navigsJble  above  Wilmington,  and  from  the  latter  pladb 
to  the  ocean  is  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  There  is  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  which  requires  a  quarantine,  unless  the  tide  is  high.  The 
Gladiator  stopped  at  SmithviUe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  three 
or  four  hours,  waiting  for  high  wjtter.  The  village  has  the  honour 
of  a  fortification ;  but  in  its  general  aspect  does  no  particular  credit 
to  the  distinguished  and  numerous  family  whose  name  it  bears. 
After  a  pleasant  voyage,  with  pleasant  friends,  we  reached  Charles* 
ton  the  next  morning,  May  20th,  at  6  A.  M. 

The  entrance  into  Charleston  is  beautiful.  The  city  presents  a 
comi)iandin^  appearance.  Fort  Moultrie  stands  in  all  its  glory, 
the  memonal  of  ancient  valour  and  patriotism,  and  bearing  an 
historical  renown  worthy  of  the  Palmetto  State.  It  was  on  the* 
28th  of  July,  1776,  that  the  British  forces,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  attacked  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  island,  pre- 
paratory to  the  reduction  of  Charleston.  These  forces  consisted  of 
two  ships  of  fifty  guns  each,  four  frigates .  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
and  other  vessels  of  sixty,  making  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  guns.  On  the  fort  were  mounted  twenty-six  can- 
non, witn  which  the  garrison,  comprising  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  regulars,  and  a  few  militia,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Moultrie,  mslde  a  most  gallant  defence.  The  enemy  were 
beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
whilst  the  loss  of  the  garrison  was  ten  killed  and  ^wenty-two 
wounded.  The  fort  was  built  of  palmetto,  a  tree  of  a  remarkably 
spongy  nature,  which  resisted  the  shot ;  and,  in  compliment  to  the 
comman4ing  oflScer,  the  fort  was  from  that  time  called  Fort  Moultrie. 
The  location  of  Charleston,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  is  not  unlike  that  of  New  York.  On  landing,  the 
traveller  commonly  wends  his  way  to  the  Charleston  Hotel,  a  large 
and  well-conducted  establishment,  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Astor 
House.  As  our  large  company  came  to  attend  the  Greneral  Assem- 
bly, it  is  proper  here  to  allude  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  on 
this  occasion.  The  committee  of  arrangements  possessed  a  fore- 
thought, tact,  and  comprehension  of  management,  which  won  uni- 
versal admiration  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  delegates.  At 
the  Lecture-room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the  place  of 
rendezvoiiSy  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  delegates  to  the 
Vol.  IL— No:  7  *      40 
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different  houses  to  which  they  were  assigned ;  a  member  of  the  com* 
mittee  accompanying  and  introducing  each  party.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  details.  But  all  agree  in  rendering  thanks, to  the  un- 
bounded and  courteous  hospitality  manifested  to  the  Assembly  <»i 
this  memorable  occasion.  We  trust  that  Philadelphia,  after  the 
lapse  of  scTen  years,  will  imitate  Charleston  in  her  cordial  welcome  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  places  of  its  ancient  abode.  As  the  boys  say, 
it  will  have  to  try  hard. 

Charleston  is  a  well-built  and  handsome  city.  The  style  of  its 
priyate  residences  is  peculiar,  and  suited  to  a  warm  climate.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  verandahs,  extenllng  along  their  length,  and  fre- 
quently two  stories  high.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  gives  a  dingy 
appearance  to  the,  bricks;  but  there  is  im  air  of  comfort  and 
gentility  idiich  cannot  be  concealed.  The  public  buildings  —  the 
churches,  banks,  benevolent  institutions,  &c.,  are  creditable  to  this 
ancient  city.  One  of  the  state  colleges  is  located  in  Charleston,  and 
has  for  its  President,  Perinneau  Firialey^  Esqj.,  a  distinguished  grand- 
son of  the  distin^mshed  President  Findley,  of  Nassau  Hall.  We  were 
indebted  for  a  visit  to  this  interesting  institution  to  the  Hon.  MiteheU 
Kififfy  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  venerable  gentle- 
man, at  the  head  of  the  Charleston  bar,  is  eminent  as  a  general 
scholar,  as  well  as  in  professional  attainments  and  social  virtues. 
His  mansion  is  the  abode  of  elegant,  refined,  and  hearty  hospitality. 
Mr.  Kin^  has  the  finest  private  library  of  classical  and  general  litera- 
ture anf  history  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  appears  well  versed 
in  the  contents  of  almost  every  book.  He  is- a  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  bears  so  remarkable  a  likeness  to 
Benjamin  franklin,  that  a  stranger  is  instantly  struck  with  it 
Charleston  enrols  many  eminent  men  among  its  citizens;  but  the 
above  brief  allusion  to  Mr.  King — which,  we  trust,  will  be  pardoned 
— must  sufSce  as  a  specimen  of  its  learning,  courteousness,  and 
general  excellence. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Charleston  is  its  famous  promenade  on 
South  Bay.  This  surpasses  any  promenade  within  our  knowledge. 
It  remindi  one  of  the  Battery  at  New  York  in  old  times,  when  the 
citizens  used  it  freely  as  a  place  of  pleasant  and  social  resort.  But 
there  is  more  availability  in  the  Charleston  promenade — ^more  use 
made  of  its  luxuries — more  scope  for  every  day  enjoy^nent  and 
social  intercourse.  The  breeze,  too,  is  more  sea-pure  and  fresh ;  and 
the  elegant  private  mansions,  occupying  one  side  of  the  street  for  a 
long  distance,  reflect  an  elegance  upon  the  scene  which  enchants  the 
eye.  Towards  the  evening,  when  carriages  and  pedestrians  resort  in 
large  numbers  to  the  South  Bay,  the  animated  and  animating  view 
leaves  an  impression  that  cannot  be  erased. 

Charleston  is  amonjB^  the  oldest  settlements  in  our  country.  The 
charter  of  the  Carolmas  was  granted  by  Charles  11.  in  1668,  and 
the  plan  of  a  city  laid  out  at  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers  in  1671,  under  Governor  Sayle,  which  was  naiAed  in  honour  of 
th^  king.    Governor  Sayle,  however,  falling  a  victim  to  ^^  the  damps 
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of  the  climate,"  the  actual  settlement  of  the  place  dates  from  1679. 
The  first  settlers  had  planted  themselves  higher  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ashley,  and  began  to  remove  to  Charleston  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing years.* 

Dr.  Thomas  Smyth  has  the  following  statements  about  the  reli- 
gious history  of  the  city : 

''  Presbyterians  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  South  Carolina. 
They  have  been  proportionably  numerous  in  all  periods  of  its  history, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ei^teenth  century  the  sreat  mv 
jority  of  emigrants  were  Presbyterians.  In  the  year  1704,  whea 
tiiere  was  but  one  Episcopal  congregation  in  the  whole  province,  then 
numbering  towards  six  thousand  white  inhabitants,  the  dissenters  had 
three  churches  in  Charleston,  and  one  of  the  first  regular  churches 
formed  in  the  colony  was  independent.  As  early,  however,  as  the 
year  1690,  the  Presbyterians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Independents, 
formed  a  church  in  Charleston,  which  continued  in  this  united  form 
for  forty  years.  During  this  period  two  of  their  ministers,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Stobo  and  Livingston,  were  Presbyterians,  and  connected 
with  the  Charleston  Presbytery.f  After  the  death  of  the  latter, 
twelve  families  seceded,  and  formed  a  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
model  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Their  building  ilas  erected  in 
1731,  near  the  site  of  the  present,  which  was  completed  in  1814." 

The  church  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Smyth,  as  founded  in  1690,  was 
doubtless  the  church  now  called  the  "  Circular  Church."  Holmes, 
in  his  American  Annals,  probably  alluding  to  the  same  church,  says : 
**  In  1698  a  church  was  gathered  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of 
the  ce^rated  minister  of  Boston,  who  di^d  after  the  short  ministry 
of  about  one  year.  In  the  short  time  of  his  continuance  there  were 
about  twenty^five  members  added  to  the  church,  (besides  those  first 
incorporated,)  and  many  baptized,  it  being  much  of  a  heathenish 
place  before.'  % 

The  French^  or  Huguenot,  Church  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
Protestant  church  established  in  Charleston ;  a  number  of  Huguenots 
bavinff  come  over  to  South  Carolina  shortly  after  the  revocation  of 
the  eSct  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  the 
details  of  the  histerjr  of  this  interesting  church.  §  After  becoming 
extinct  as  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  it  was  revived  a  few  years 
since,  and  a  beautiful  building  was  erected,  in  which  the  congregation 
now  worships  with  encouraging  evidences  of  prosperity.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Petrie  is  the  pastor. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  erected  in  1731,  the  members 
of  our  denomination  having  until  that  time  remained  united  with  the 

*  Holmes'  American  Axmals.  ' 

t  Thif  Presbjtary  wm  formed  about  1720|  \mi  ma  nerer  in  connection  with  the  General 
Aaeembly. 

X  Holmaf*  American  Annals,  toL  iL  page  forty-tvro,  and  note, 

{We  attempted  in  vain  to  seoore  a  copy  of  a  sermon  delirered  hj  the  Bev.  Mr.  Howard 
■t  the  re-organiiatlon  of  the  Hngnenot  Ohnroh  a  few  years  since. 
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Independent,  or  ^*  Circular"  chnrd.  The  first  Presbyterian  chnroi 
was  supplied  with  ministers  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  has  neY«r 
been  in  connection  with  our  own  General  Assembly.  Its  present  conve* 
nient  and  tasteful  edifice  was  erected  in  1814,  and  the  church,  under 
the  ministrations  of  its  popular  pastor,  the  Re?.  Mr.  Forrest,  con^ 
tinues  to  prosper. 

The  Second  Pretibyterian  Churchy  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
held  its  sessions,  was  formed  in  1809.  It  grew  out  of  the  nece^ty 
of  providing  new  accommodatioils  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the 
dty,  the  old  Scotch  church  being  filled  to  overflowing**  This  edifice 
was  finished  in  1811,  at  an  expense  of  $100,000,  and  upwards.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  spacious  edifice.  Without  being  offensively  deco- 
rated, its  style  of  architecture  is  airy,  tasteful,  and  elegant.  We 
know  of  no  church,  built  at  that  period,  which  compares  with  it ;  and 
indeed  few  modern  churches  surpass  it  in  the  various  qualities  it 
combines  as  a  house  of  worship.  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Flinn^  D.  D.,'  who  was  called  in  1809,  and  died  in  1820.  Dr. 
Flinn  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence.  He  was  Moderator  of  tUe 
General  Assembly  in  1812.  The  pastors  who  succeeded  Dr.  Flinn, 
were  Artemas  ioieSy  callAi  in  1820,  and  left  in  1823;  the  Rev. 
Thoman  OharUon  Henry,  D.  D.,  called  in  1823,  and  died  in  1827 ; 
the  Rev.  William  Ashmead,  called  in*  1829,  and  died  the  same  year; 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.,  called  in  1832,  and  spared  to 
the  present  time.  Under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Smyth  the  church  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  both  spiritual  and  teibporal ; 
and  few  pastors  have  done  so  efficient  service  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  various  forms  of  usefulness  opening  to  the  ministerial 
office. 

The  Third  Presbyterian*  ChurphvfiiS  formed  a  few  years  after  the 
erection  of  the  second.  The  beloved  and  lamented  Dr.  William  A. 
McDowell  was,  we  believe,  its  second  pastor.  Its  present  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dana.  A  new  and  elegant  edifice,  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  architecture,  has  recently  been  erected  by  this  flourishing  C(m- 
gregation. 

The  Glebe  Street  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  only  other  church 
belonging  to  Presbyterians.  It  is  now  without  a  pastor.  Its  house 
of  worship  is  a  convenient  and  attractive  one.  • 

In  connection  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  but  not  as  a  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  organization,  there  is  a  large  and  flourishing  African 
congregation,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Jacobs. 
This  enterprise  Was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Adger,  but  his 
declininff  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it — not,  however,  until 
it  was  placed,  by  the  providence  of  God,  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
No  services  were  so  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  those  held  in  the  African  Church.  God,  who  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  of. the  earth,  has  condescended  to  bless  ^^in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus"  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Africa;  and  it  was  refreshing  to  the  descendants  of  Japheth.  to 
Unite  with  those  of  Ham  in  celebrating  the  dying  love  of  Him  who 
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preached  ^Hhe  gospel  to  the  poor/'  It  may  be  here  remarked^  that 
the  Africans  throng  the  galleries  of  the  different  churches  in  the  city 
on  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  ^e  among  the  most  attentive  of  the 
hearers.  Whilst  very  strict  police  regulations  exist  in  regard  to  the 
slaves,  the  latter  are  privileged  to  enjoy  religious  opportuniti^  of  a 
most  edifying  kind ;  and  it  cannot  be  aoubted  that  at  the  }ast  day  & 
large  throng  of  masters  and  servants  will  rise  together  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  righteous.' 

Charleston  is  destmed  to  be  a  large  city.  A  railroad  is  a  mighty 
power  in  compelling  prosperity.  What  was  chimerical  in  one  gene- 
ration becomes  the  chief  source  of  strength  ^nd  blessing  in  another.  * 
Charleston  will  soon  be  united  to  the  Mississippi  States  by  railway 
communications,  which  equal  in  enterprise  those  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  United  States.     The  following  is  a  table  of  distances : 

Charleston  to  Augnsta,  ...  137  miles. 

■    Aagufta  to  Atlanta,         .  .  •  .        171      " 

Atlaa»  to  Chattanoo^  -  •  -  142     " 

Ohatlmooga  to  Nash^e,  -  -  -       145     *' 

Total  distance,  *  -  ^        -  595  miles. 

From  TTashville,  a  road  will  be  soon  made  to  Louisville ;  and  other 
connectixg  links  with  the  West  and  South  West  will  be  established, 
BO  that  Oharleston.is  destined  in  a  short  time  to  be  in  close  commer^ 
cial  intercourse  with  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  Wt  Charleston  with  a  high  estimate  of  its  growing  importance 
as  a  ciy,  and  with  indelible  impressions  of  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  its  inhabitants.  That  visit  of  the  General  Assembly  will 
assist  iU  strengthening  social^  patriotic,  and  ecclesiastical  ties.  Our 
delegktes  generally  felt  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  lose 
Souti  Carolina.    Long  life  to  the  Palmetto  State  and  to  the  Union ! 

Ir  returning  northward,  we  had  a  delightful  journey  through  Wil- 
minjton,  Richmond,  and  Washington,  in  company  with  kind  friends, 
for«^hom  we  bless  God,  and  whose  friendship,  freshly  formed,  will, 
wetiope,  endure. 

3etween  the  two  routes — by  Norfolk  or  by  Richmond — ^the  prefer- 
etfe  is  generally  given  to  the  Norfolk  route.  The  distance  from 
Ihiladelphia  to  Charleston  either  way  is  about  five  hundred  miles ; 
ind  the  fare,  including  meals,  about  $22.00 

Notwithstanding  many  apprehensions  about  sickness,  we  believe 
that  the  health  of  the  delegates  in  Charleston  was  better  than  on  the 
average  for  several  years  past.  Indeed,  no  case  of  sickness  occurred 
within  our  knowledge.  All  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  which  atte^ed 
tiie  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the  excursions  to  and  from  it,  are 
new  pleas  to  live  to  his  praise. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP  JOHN  CHESTEB,  D.  D. 

•  [A  short  time  since  we  were  &r<nired  with  a  eommnnieatioii  entitled  *' HeeoUeetiom  of  (km 
Bec»  John  ChetttTf  D.  D.,"  trom  one  wbo  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  the  worth  of 
this  eminent  and  ezodlent  man.  As  it  has  AlwaTs  been  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  Magaiino 
to  give  iho  portraits  of  the  Moderator§  of  the  Oeneral  A—emhl}/^  we  determiied  to  ti^e  ad^ 
▼antage  of  the  occasion,  and  to  present^  in  connection  with  the  ^  RecoUeotions/'  a  portrait 

'  of  Dr.  Chester,  and  a<  biographical  sketch  of  his  ministerial  lift.  J>r.  Chester  was  Ifoderatcr 
pf  the  General  Assemblj  in  1823.] 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SEBTCH. 

John  Chester  was  bom  at  Wethersfield,  in  Connecticut,  in  August, 
1785.  His  father  was  Col.  Chester,  an  officer  in  the  revolutionanr 
army,  and  a  gentleman  of  *great  respectability  and  usefukess.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Huntingdon  of  Norwich,  was  a  laiy  of  fine 
talents  and  accomplishments,  and  of  eminent  pietj.  Her  Bon  at  an 
early  period  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  B$ckus,  of 
Bethlehem,  (afterwards  President  of  Hamilton  College,)  with  a  view 
to  his  pr^aration  for  a  collegiate  course.  In  the  year  1801  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1S04. 

Soon  after  leaving  College  he  seems  to  have  had  deep  relets  that 
his  college  life  had  not  been  passed  to  better  purpose,  and  U  have 
formed  resolutions  that  gave  quite  a  different  complexion  u>  his 
future  course.  His  mind  became  gradually  impressed  with  religious 
truth,  until  he  believed  that  he  had  felt  its  renovating  power ;  and 
the  result  was  that  he  determined  to  ^ve  himself  to  the  Chriitian 
ministry.  Having  engaged  temporarily  in  the  instruction  of  a 
school  m  Hatfield,  Mass.,  he  prosecuted  his  theological'  studies  at 
the  same  time  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lvman,  the  n^n-  * 
ister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided ;  and  in  1807  he  was  licensi^ 
to  preach  by  the  Association  of  Hartford  county,  Connectioiit 
After  preacmng  successively  for  a  short  time  at  Marblehead  and 
Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  he  received  a  call  from  a  church  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  another  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. ;  but  these 
calls  were  declined.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  21st  of 
NMMmber,  1810,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hudson. 
H fli  he  laboured  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity  till  his  removal 
to  Albany,  in  the  year  1816. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  Albany  having  become  too  small  for 
the  congregation,  it  was  resolved  on  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  religious  society,  and  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential individuals  connected  with  the  enterprise  had  their  eye  upon 
Mr.  Chester,  from  the  beginning,  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  its 
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pstor.    In  due  tiine  a  call  was  actually  made  out  for  him,  of  which 
Mfliiffufied  his  acceptance'  and  on  the  third  of  November,  1815,  the 
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pastor.  In  due  time  a  call  was  actually  made  out  for  him,  of  which 
he  signified  his  acceptancel"  and  on  the  third  of  November,  1815,  the 
solemnities  of  his  installation  were  performed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany.  From  this  period  till  1828  he  devoted  himself  with  untir- 
mg  assiduity  to  the  best  interests  of  his  flock,  and  indeed  tQ  all  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  humanity  within  his  reach. 

Towards  the  close  of  1827  Dr.  Chester  (for  the  degree  of  Dodlor 
of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1821,) 
b^an  to  develop  symptoms  of  disease  whicji  awakened  serious 
apprehensions  in  his  friends  that  his  usefulness,  and  even  his  life, 
might  be  drawing  to  a  close.  In  the  spring  of  1828  he  found  his 
hieidth  so  much  impaired  that  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  frfends,  and  journeyed  south  as  far  as  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
in  Virginia,  but  without  any  decided  benefit. 

His  last  meeting  with  his  congregation  in  public  was  a  scene  of 
the  deepest  interest.  Before  the  close  of  the  morning  service  he 
requested  the  congregation  to  join  with  him  in  the  sindng  of  that 
inimitable  hymn,  ^^JesuSj  lover  of  myjtouly'  and  his  ri^  and  melo- 
dioas  voice,  mingl^g  with  the  voices  of  many  of  his  charge  in  the 
utterance  of  sentiments  which,  in  the  uncertainty  of  his  earthly 
prospects  had  become  more  dear  to  him  than  ever,  produced  an 
efieet  which  the  most  insensible  could  not  escape.  After  the  singing 
he  addressed  the  congregation  for  a  few  moments  with  deep  emotion, 
and  on  his  pronouncing  the  benediction,  requested  the  male  members 
to  remain  after  he  had  retired.  He  then  read  to  them  a  brief  but 
most  touching  communication,  which  fortunately  is  still  preserved,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  interests  of  his  con- 
gregation might  sufi*er  by  reason  of  his  protracted  separation  from 
them  consequent  upon  lus  illness,  and  begged  permission  to  resign 
his  pastoral  charge.  No  sooner  had  he  retired,  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunity to  act  OB  the  subject  of  his  resignation,  than  they  declined  the 
acceptance  of  it  in  the  most  grateful  spirit,  at  the  same  time  con- 
veying to  him,  with  their  affectionate  wishes,  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year. 

After  thia  Dr.  Chester  contemplated  a  voyage  across  the  ocean,  and 
was  actually  making  his  arrangements  for  it  when  his  disease  assumed 
a  more  alarming  character,  and  seemed  to  betoken  the  near  approach 
of  death.  At  this  time  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  residence  of 
his  venerable  father-in-law,  Robert  Rahton^  Esq. ;  and  here  he  re- 
mained till  the  12th  of  January,  1829,  when  death  released  him  from 
his  sufferings.  In  his  last  days  and  hours  Christianitv  breathed  con- 
tinually from  his  lips,  in  expressions  of  submission  and  thanksgiving ; 
of  good-will  to  his  friends,  and  of  confidence  in  his  Redeemer. 

BSOOLLSOTIONS  OF  THB  ReV.  JoHN  ChSSTEB,  D.  D. 

Doctor  Chester  and  myself  were  natives  of  the  same  State,  and 
passed  our  early  years  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.  He 
was,  however,  so  much  my  senior  as  to  be  in  the  ministry  before  I 
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had  passed  my  boyhood ;  and  though  I  had  long  heard  of  him  as  a 
popular  preacher,  I  never  happened  to*  see  him  till  a  short  tim^ 
before  I  entered  the  ministry  myself.  The  interest  whidi  I  feh  in 
him  had  been  not  a  little  increased,  from  the  fact  that  a  near  reW 
tive  of.  mine,  a  young  man,  had  sat  under  his  ministry  for  some  time 
at^Hudson,  and  used  to  speak  not  only  of  his  popularity  a3  a  preacher, 
but  of  his  generosity  as  a  man,  in  terms  of  no  measured  praise. 
While  I  was  in  Tale  College,  he  delirer^  one  year  the  address  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  which,  owing  to  dome  circumstaneas 
that  I  could  not  control,  I  faUed  of  hearing.  The  subjeet  of  it, 
however,  I  remember,  was  the  connection  between  science  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  critics  about  old  Yale  pronounced  it  an  excellent  per- 
formance. 

The  first  time  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  Dr.  Chester  was  while 
I  was  a  student  at  Princeton,  when  he  preached  the  annual  sermon 
before  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  had  by  that  time  become  veiy 
corpulent,  insomuch  that  when  he  entered  the  church  I  thought  i  haa 
rarely  seen  a  larger  man.  •  He  moved,  however,  with  an  elastic, 
graceful  step ;  and  passed  into  the  pulpit  in  a  way  that  betokened 
anything  but  infirmity.  When  he  opened  his  lips  I  was  struck  with 
the  remarkable  shrillness  of  his  voice,  as  contra3ted  with  his  impoemff 
personal  appearance ;  but  his  voice  was  uncommonly  distinct,  arf  well 
as  sweet — ^far  more  penetrating  than  many  voices  that  I  have  heard, 
of  much  larger  compass.  EUs  sermon  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
written  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me,  he 
officiated  in  the  place  of  some  one  who  had  unexpectedly  failed; 
nevertheless,  the  whole  service  was  highly  edifying  and  acceptable. 
The  discourse  was  strongly  evangelical  in  its  tone,  and  somewhat 
ornate  in  its  style ;  and  the  manner  was  simple  and  graceful,  earnest 
and  impressive.  I  remember  one  or  two  of  his  figures  to  this  daj, 
which  1  then  thought,  and  still  think,  exceedingly  beautiful. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  Doctor  was  in  the  autumn  of  1820, 
when  I  met  him  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Kev.  Sylvester  Eatoa.  He  had  long  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Baton, 
and  haa  looked  upon  him,  I  believe,  during  his  education,  as  a  sort  of 
protfegfe,  and  hence  had  consented  to  make  the  journey  from  Albany 
to  preach  his  ordinatj^n  sermon.  The  two  men  were  in  some  respects 
alike,  both  in  appearance  and  character-^oth  were  of  a  fine  portly 
habit — both  had  countenances  beaming  with  good  nature — ^boUi  had 
warm  and  generous  hearts ;  and  both  by  their  great  frankness  and 
uncommon  social  qualities,  kept  everybody  around  them  in  bright  sun- 
shine. Dr.  Chester,  though  a  rresbyterian  by  adoption,  was  a  Congre- 
gationalist  by  birth  and  education ;  and  he  was  evidently  quite  at  home 
m  meeting  his  congregational  brethren,  as  they  were  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  of  wcdcoming  him.  HIq  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  ap- 
parently more  elaborate  and  less  imaginative  than  the  one  I  heard  at 
Princeton;  it  was  full  of  evangelical  thought,  well  digested  and 
felicitously  expressed ;  in  short,  it  was  well  fitted  to  the  taste  of  a 
cultivated  New  England  audience,  and  was  received  with  many  ex- 
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pres^ons  of  favocur.  But  t&e  tnoat  remarkable  thing  about  it  was 
the  address  to  the  pastor  elect;  for,  in  conformity  with  the 'New 
En^nd  style,  it  included  such  an  address ;  and  I  doubt  not,  also, 
that  it  was  prompted  by  the  peculiar  relations  ^hich  the  preacher 
and  pastor  elect  sustained  to  each  other.  He  introduced  his  address 
with  '^  My  dear  Eaton ;''  and  as  he  proceeded,  his  emotions  became 
po  strong  as  ahaost  to  impede  his  utterance.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
fountains  of  feeling  in  liis  great  heart  were  about  to  be  broken  up; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  anybody  who  oyer  knew  Sylves* 
ter  Eaton,  that  his  kind  spirit  too  was  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths.  It 
aw^cened  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  in  a  high  degr^,  and  ewry- 
body  felt  that  even  if*^  there  had  been  less  of  instruction  and  sohd 
thought  in  the  body  of  the  discourse  than  there  really  was,  the  de* 
fioiency  would  have  been  made  up  by  the  extraordinary  pathos  and 

Kwer  of  the  dose.  Though  I  had  never  spoken  with  Dr.  Chester 
fore,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  then  was  limited  to  a  few 
hours,  I  felt,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  that  I  could  never  think  of 
him  but  as  a  friend,  and  that  I  would  never  needlessly  forego  any 
opportunity  of  renewing  my  intercourse  with  him. 

My  next  meeting  with  him,  I  think,  w^  in  the  summer  of  1821. 
I  had  just  experienced  a  heavy  domestic  aflliotion,  and  reached 
Albany  on  Saturday,  on  a  journey  to  Niagara  fall%  which  I  had 
taken  to  recruit  my  health  and  spirits.  I  met  him  in  the  street^ 
soon  after  my  arrival,  and  he  greeted  me  in  his  usually  cheerful  and 
animated  tone,  which  led  me  to  suppose,  for  th^  moment,  that  per- 
haps he  was  not  aware  of  the  affliction  which  had  overtaken  me ;  and 
I  diought  it  no  more  than  propeif  that  I  should  advert  to  it  "  Yes,"  . 
said  he,  ^'I  know  all  about  it ;  the  paper  has  been  sent  to  me ;  but  I 
shall  taJk  with  you  more  about  it  by  and  by."  He  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  it  with  great  tenderness.  I  had,  during  the  Sabbath,  much 
delightful  conversation  with  him,  that  showed  that  his  heart  was  full 
of  tender  Christian  feeling.  I  did  not  hear  him  preach,  but  he 
offered  a  prayer  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service  that  was  re- 
markable for  its  appropriateness,  fervour,  and  pathos.  I  recollect 
the  interest  which  he  expressed  to  me  in  behalf  of  some  poor,  suffer- 
ing woman  in  his  congregation ;  and  he  apologized  for  not  waiting 
to  see  me  off  in  the  morning,  op  the  ground  mat  her  case  was  an 
urgent  one,  and  must  immediately  be  looked  after. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  (possibly  it  might  have  been  1828),  I  passed 
a  few  hours  in  Albany,  and  had  another  interview  with  Dr.  Chester. 
It  was  just  at  the  time. when  the  new  measure  dispensation  was  open- 
ing upon  the  churches,  with  all  its  thunderings  and  lightnings, 
and  other  appalling  demonstrations.  One  or  two  churches  in  the 
region  were  already  convulsed,  others  were  beginning  to  tremble, 
and  no  church  might  feel  too  confident  of  its  own  stability.  Many 
excellent  people  stood  aghast  at  what  was  doing,  fearing,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  help  forward  the  work  lest  they  should  lend  an  influ- 
ence in  aid  of  delusion;  and  fearing,  on  the  other,-  to  oppose  it,  lest 
they  should  be  found  fighting  agamst  God*     Dr.  Chester  seemed 
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to  me  to  feel  Kttle  embarrassmeHt  on  the  subiect.  He  doubted  not 
that  some  good  was  accomplished ;  bnt,  on  the  whole,  he  regarded 
the  excitement,  especially  in  its  remoter  bearing,  as  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  genuine  religion.  He  was  not  without  serious  appre- 
hension that  the  influence  might  reach  his  own  congregation ;  and 
though  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  admit  and  cherish 
whatever  of  good  might  come,  he  was  firmly  determined  to  set  faii 
face  as  a  flint  against  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  system.  His  con- 
duct subsequently  was  in  full  accordance  with  this  determination. 
He  never  could  be  otherwise  than  gentle  and  kind,  even  in  opposing 
whait  he  considered  error  and  delusion ;  but  though  the  current  set  in 
against  him  with  treiQendous  power,  he  always  remained  steadfast 
to  his  own  convictions. 

My  only  remaining  interview  with  Dr.  Chester,  to  which  I  think 
proper  to  advert,  was  the  last  that  I  ever  had  with  him.  I  had 
heard  of  hid  declining  health  through  the  summer  of  1829,  and  was 
surprised  one  day  to  receive  a  message  from  him  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  lived  in  my  parish 
(my  residence  was  then  in  Massachusetts),  with  a*  request  that  I 
would  not  wait  for  him  to  call  upon  me,  as  he  wished,  on  account  of 
his  feeble  health,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  exertion.  I  immediately 
called,  agreeably  to  his  suggestion,  and  was  not  a  little  shocked  to 
observe  the  change  that  n&d  come  over  him  from  the  time  of  my 
seeing  him  before.  I  doubt  not  that  mj  countenance  revealed  mt 
surprise ;  and  I  could  not  help  telling  hun  that  he  looked  very  ilL 
But  he  answered  me  with  his  usuiJ  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy, 
assuring  me  that  he  was  much  better  than  he  had  been,  and  plea- 
santly mtimating  that  I  had  a  Bharp  eye  for  seeing  the  dark  side. 
He  was  then  making  his  arrangements  to  go  to  l^ope,  whence  I 
had  just  returned ;  and  he  promised  to  let  me  know  more  specifically 
when  he  should  sail,  that  I  might  send  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  of  my  friends.  But  notwithstanding  his  spirits  were  so  good 
I  could  not  but  feel  sad  misgivings  in  regard  -to  his  prospects ;  nor 
was  I  at  dl  disappointed  that  it  turned  out  that  I  never  saw  him 
again.  I  heard  from  time  to  time  that  his  disease  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  upon  him,  until  at  length  the  intelligence  met  my 
eye,  in  die  New  x  ork  Observer,  that  boui  his  labours  and  sufferings 
were  closed  by  death. 

It  happened,  not  long  after  Dr.  Chester's  death,  that  I  was  thrown 
into  circumstances  whicn  afforded  me  a  good  opportunity  of  judgmg 
of  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  own  people,  and  by  the 
community  generally  in  which  he  lived;  and  I  have  found  every- 
thing as  my  personal  knowledge  of  him  would  have  led  me  to  ext)ect. 
His  congregation  all  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  him,  not  merely  as 
a  pastor,  but  as  an  affectionate  friend,  to  whom  it  was  their  privilege 
to  confide  everything.  Perhaps  I  should  be  justified  in  saying  that, 
while  he  never  intentionally  neglected  any  body  belonging  to  his 
pastoral  char^,  he  was  more  frequently  to  be  heard  of  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  society  than  among  the  middle  class ;  for  while  his  early 
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associations,  as  well  as  onUiTated  taste,  naturally  attracted  him  to  the 
higher  circles,  his  humane  and  sympathizing  spirit  rendered  him  at 
home  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor  and  wretched.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  him,  as  I  have  often  heard,  to  be  seen  goin^,  with 
his  basket  of  proyiaions  on  his  arm,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  some 
needy  family.  Some  wI\o  used  to  be  the  sharers  of  his  bounty,  I 
haye  heard  pour  blessmgs  upon  his  memory,  with  floods  of  tears, 
declaring  that  however  well  they  might  Ioyo  another  minister,  no 
other  could  ever  fill  the  place  in  their  hearts  which  had  been  allotted 
to  him.  Though  almost  a  quarter  of  a  centuij  has  passed  since  he 
was  taken  to  his  rest,  his  memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  congrega- 
tion with  undiminished  cratitude  and  reverence ;  and  though  com- 
Earatively  few  remain  who  were  actually  embraced  in  his  charge,  or 
ave  intelligent  recollections  of  his  ministry,  yet  the  parents  have 
taught  their  children  to  reverence  him,  and  more  than  one  generation 
must  pass  away  before  his  name  will  cease  to  be  among  them  as  a 
household  word. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  an  incident  which  has  lately  oc- 
curred, that  forms  a  touching  illustration  of  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance in  which  Dr.  Chester  is  still  held  by  his  former  flock.  One 
of  his  daughters,  who  is  married,  has  been  passing  the  winter  at 
Albany,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  her  child  should  be  baptized  in 
the  church  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  memory  of 
her  father.  Her  wish  was,  of  course,  cordially  responded  to. 
and,  on  a  recent  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  baptism  took  place.  I 
have  not  often  witnessed  a  scene  more  tender  and  interesting  in  its 
associations.  The  name  of  her  child  was  John  Chester.  3%e  ser- 
vice was  performed  on  the  qpot  where  she  had  herself  been  baptized, 
some  twenty-five  years  before.  The  young  mother  maintamed  a 
dignified  composure  while  the  ordinance  was  administered,  though 
she  was.  evidently  struggling  with  strong  emotions.  And  I  believe 
the  whole  congregation  symathized  with  her.  The  name  of  her 
venerable  father,  pronounced  over  one  of  his  grandchildren,  where  he 
had  himself  baptized  not  a  small  number  who  were  then  present,  I 
doubt  not,  quickened  the  pulsations  of  many  a  heart.  Many  an  eye 
wandered  after  the  child  as  it  was  carried  from  the  church,  as  if  it 
had  been  some  bright  little  creature  dropped  down  from  the  skies. 
The  whole  scene  was  a  beautiful  but  involuntary  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  had  long  since  passed  away,  but  whose  exalted 
virtues  gratitude  still  keeps  in  fresh  remembrance.  B. 
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PEESBTTERIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  * 

We  lay  before  otir  readers  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  held  in 
Charleston^  S.  C,  at  which  the  rresbyterian  ^Historical  Society  was 
formed,  and  also  the  Constitution  of  the  Society, 

The  call  for  the  meeting  was  as  follows : 

The  andersimed,  believing  that'  the  fonnation  of  a  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  would  oe  attended  with  man^  advantages,  do  invite  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Charleston,  on  this  evening  of  BCay  20th,  to  take  the  subject  into  coi>* 
flideration* 

C,  Van  RiNssBLAXB, 
John  C,  Backus, 
Chaales  Hodge, 
Nathan  L.  Ricb, 
Thohas  Smtth, 

BiCHARD  WXBSTSa. 

MTNUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  FOB  OBGANIZATION. 

At  a  meeting  called  by  notice,  given  to  all  interested  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  and  held  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  May  20th,  1852,  the  Rev,  John  McLean, 
D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  Bev.  E. 
P.  Rogers,  of  Augusta,  Greo.,  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  'p^y^T^  by  the  chairman. 

The  Rev.  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  V.  1).,  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
in  a  statement  of  the  object  proposed,  its  desirableness,  and  the  means 
of  attaining  it ;  and  offered  the  following  resolutions : — 

Besolvedj  That  in  the  judgment  of  Uiis  meeting  it  is  expedient 
to  form  a  Presbyterian  Historical  Societv. 

Eesolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  a  Con- 
stitution to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Smvth,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  seconded 
these  resolutions,  in  an  address  upon  the  genei^  subject.  Remarks 
were  also  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  Howe,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Buist ;  and  the  question  being  then  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolutions,  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee — ^Rev.  Dr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  R^v.  Dr.  Howe,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.  Buist,  Bev. 
Professor  Scott. 

iLnei  committee  reported  a  constitution — ^which,  on  motion,  was 
accepted  and  adopted,  and  is  as  follows : 

Constitution  op  the  Pbesbttebian  Historical  Sooiety.     . 

Artiols  I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Presbttisum 
Historical  Socibty."  ^ 

Art.  n.  The  objects  of  this  society  shall  be  to  collect  and  preserve  the  n^ate- 
nala  of  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  said  history  as  £ur  as  possible. 
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Art.  m.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  societr  by  the  payment 
of  two  dollars  as  an  iiiitiation  fee;  and  shall  thereby  be  entitled  to  receiye  an- 
naally  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report 

Art.  IV .  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Oorreepondine  and  Recording  Sdcretary^  a  Treasurerr  and  an  Execatiye  Com- 
Aiittee,  to  be  elected  annually  at  the  tmie  and  place  of  the  meetihgs  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Art.  v.  The  Exeoutiye  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  of 
'wthom  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  one  ex-officio,  to  whom  shall  be  en- 
trusted the  work  of  devising  and  executing  measures  to  acoomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  Society.  They  shall  cause  an  address  to  be  delivered  during  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  at 
the  anmversary  meeting,  and  shall  have  power  to  issue  from  time  to  time  all 
necessary  pubucalions,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Society,  and  to  provide 
means  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  their  operations. 

Art.  VL  The  fonnation  of  a  Librart,  containing  manuscripts  and  publico* 
60ns,  old  and  new,  being  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  ol^ects  of  the  So- 
ciety, tiie  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  oversight  of  this  subject  among 
their  other  duties. 

Art.  Vn.  Tide  constitution  may  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two^hirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  as  the  officers  of  the  So- 
eietj* 


Prmdent. 


ViM-PrmdenU. 


Secretary. 
Trea9urer. 


Executive  Committee. 


The  meeting  then  adjotimed. 
Charleston,  May  20eA,  1852. 


Jambs  Hogb,  D.  D. 
^Charles  Hodge,  D.  D. 

GEOBaE  Howe,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Walter  Lowrib, 

R.  J.  Breckinridge,  6.  D. 

Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. 

Wm.  H.  Foote,  D.  D. 

Richard  Webster. 

Jambs  N.  Dickson,  Esq. 
X.  Van  Rbnssblabr^  D.  D.^ 

J.  C  Backus,  D.  D. 

Thomas  Smyth,  D.  t). 

David  Elliott,  D.  D. 

Wm.  C.  Alexander,  Esq. 

John  Forsyth,  D.  D. 

R.  Davidson,  D.  D»  . 

William  Shd^pen,  M*  D. 

Samuel  Agnbw,  Esq. 
^R.  Webster,  ez-^fficio. 

E.  P.  Rogers,  Secretary. 
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OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tmi  General  ABsembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  the  citj  of  Charles- 
ion,  S.  C,  on  May  20th,  1852,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rot.  £.  P. 
Humphrey,  B.  D.,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  from  Ma|thew  tiL  17. 
After  which  the  Assembly  was  organised  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  John  OL 
Lord,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  as  Moderator. 

After  giving  a  tabular  view  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  (General  Assem- 
bly, we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  two  or  ^ee  points. 

LIST  or  THI  ACTS  AND  PBOOSEDINGS  OV  THB  GINSBAL  ASSKMBLT. 

1.  The  Assembly  refused  to  encourage  the  project  of  establishing  a  cheap 
newspaper  under  its  superintendence. 

2.  The  subject  of  preparing  a  version  of  the  Doctrinal  standards  of  our 
Church  in  the  German  language  waa  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  report 
next  year. 

3.  I^he  Assembly  declined  acting  on  the  proposition  to  amend  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  so  as  to  allow  testimony  to  be  taken  by  a  commlsnon,  not  membeii 
of  the  Judicatory  itself. 

4.  Reports  were  received,  and  acted  on,  from  the  Boards  of  Mlsaionsi  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign,  Education  and  Publication. 

6.  The  Synod  of  the  Pacific  was  formed. 

6.  The  Synod  of  Iowa  was  formed. 

7.  The  Synod  of  Arkansas  was  formed. 

8.  The  delegates  frt>m  corresponding  bodies  were  heard,  and  their  statementi 
responded  to  by  the  Moderator. 

9.  The  order  to  elect  annually  a  preacher  on  the  Bulg'eot  of  Fop^  wu 
rescinded. 

10.  The  Assembly  decided  that  re-ordination  was  not  necessaiy  in  the  case 
of  ministers  coming  from  the  Methodist  Church,  but  that  the  same  gudUfioch 
Hom  are  expected  as  are  demanded  of  all  ether  candidates. 

XL  The  Assembly  declined  taking  measures  to  amend  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, so  as  to  allow  a  minister  and  one  elder  to  form  a  quorum,  when  tiie  only 
other  elder  is  from  any  cause  incompetent  to  act 

12.  Buffalo  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next  Assembly;  but 
the  New  School  Assembly  having  appointed  the  same  place,  the  sutgect  was 
reconsidered,  and  PMUddphia  selected. 

13.  Polemic  theology  was  transfisrred  to  the  department. of  Didactic  theology 
in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton;  and  the  profiMsorship,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Alexander,  wa«  named  "  the  Professorship  of  Pastoral  Theok^,  Churdi 
Government,  and  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.'^ 
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14.  Tbe  Rer.  Edward  Pajson  Humphrey^  D.  D*r  was  elected  to.  the  above 
profeseonhip. 

15.  The  Rev.  Stnart  Robinson  was  appointed  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  on 
Domeetlo  Missions^  and  the  Rev.  Samnel  Beach  Jones,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  the 
alternate. 

16.  The  Assembfy  declined  to  instrhct  the  Board  of  Publicaiion  to  publish 
cheaper  editions  of  thobr  books. 

17.  ^e  Synodical  records  were  examined. 

18.  The  trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  were  ordered  to  open  separate  ao- 
eounts  with  each  of  the  fhnds,  keeping  each  fund  distinct  by  itself;  and  also  to 
avoid  borrowing  from  one  fund  tp-  another. 

19.  The  boundary  line  between  the  Synods  of  Lidiana  and  of  Northern  In- 
diana was  slightly  changed ;  as  was  that  between  the  Synods  of  New  Jersey 
and  Philadelphia.  *     ' 

20.  The  Assembly  declined  to  appoint  a  ''general  concert  of  prayer  against 
Romanism." 

21.  The  preparation  of  a  commentary  on  the  word  of  God  was  recommended 
to  the  fftvourable  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Publication. 

22.  The  Assembly  recotamiended  the  churches  to  take  up  collections  on  some 
Sabbath  in  October,  for  the  purpose  of  assistmg  to  ere<^  a  new  olyirch  inthe 
dtj  of  Washmgton. 

23.  The  duty  of  disbursing  "  the  fund  ki  aid  of  superannuated  and  disabled 
ministers  and  their  families'^  was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Publication  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly. 

24.  The  Charleston  Union  Presbytery,  now  an  independent  body,  on  declaring 
Ha  adhedonio  the  Assembly  and  its  standards,  was  ordered  to  be  enrolled  as. 
one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  tiie  Synod  of  South  Carolina. 

25.  A  narhitiye  on  the  state  of  religion  was  adopted. 

26.  The  sutject  of  the  religious  rights  of  Protestant  citizens  in  foreign  coun- 
tries was  refemd  to  a  special  committee,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 


fXTNBS  OF  THE  QSNEBAL  ASSSMBLT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1851  appointed  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Stacy  G.  Potts,  Robert  Carter  and  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  to  report  to  the  Assembly  of  1852. 
This  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  Honourable  St  act  G.  Potts,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
BOW  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.  No  one  but  a 
thorough  accountant  and  an  able  financier  was  competent  to  the  task.  Judge 
Potts  devoted  sereral  weeks  exclusiTely  to  this  important  investigation,  and  do-, 
clined  all  professional  engagements  at  a  time  when  he  had  a  Very  extensive 
practice  at  tiie  bar,  this  being  before  his  appointment  as  Judge.  The  labour 
of  the  Report  consists  in  tracing  each  fund  through  a  series  of  investments  to 
its  original  basis,  as  £Ef  as  can  now  be  asoert^ned.  It  is  necessary  here  to' 
state,  that  the  fhnds  of  the  Assembly  consist  of  professorships,  scholarships, 
and  various  other  trusts,  amounting  in  all  to  a  large  number  of  different  fundst 
each  being  given  for  a  specific  object,  and  by  many  differed  individuals.  Now, 
according  to  the  ordinary  principles  whi<^  govern  the  administration  of  trusts, 
each  of  these  fimds  should  be  managed  upon  its  own  basis.    If  fifty  men  intrust 
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to  zoy  indiyidnal  maoag^e^  fttnds  for  spe^fio  |raD^O06e»  each  hm  aii^t  to 
know  kow  his  money  is ,  invested,  and  where  it  is*  I  have  no  right  to  throY 
all  these  funds  into  a  common  Btock-oopcem,  and  make  eaeh  bear  a  pro 
rata  loss  oh  the  yarious  investments ;  but  a  distinct  account  is  to  be  kept  wi& 
each  individual.  This  principle  appeared  to  the  writer  so  obvious,  that  when 
he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1846,  hia  first^  act  was  to 
present  a  resolution  which  aimed  at  putting  back  eadi  fund  upon  ite  sepiorafce 
basis,  abolishing  the  joint-stock  investments,  and  securing  the  amount  on  bond 
and  mort^^age.  The  last  two  measures  were  finally  carried ;  but  ^e  first  was 
said  to  be  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  it  probably  nev^  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  Assembly  appointed  this  oommittee  o^  general  investigor 
tion.  What  was  stoutly  resisted'as  impracticable  has  bun  done  by  the  skill  of 
Judge  Potts.  This  eminent  professional  gentleman  has  gone  over  all  the  a^ 
counts  ynth  an  industry,  patience,  and  self-denial,  which  deserve  the'  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  Church.  He  has  succeeded  in  tracing  each  fund  through  all 
its  windings  and  losses,  and  in  separating  the  investments  into  tJieir  true  and 
honest  commercial  details.  The  Assembly  unanimously  ordered  that  the  treap 
surer  should  hereafter  open  a  separate  account  with  each  trust  f^d,  and  that 
the  trustees  should  manage,  the  finances  hereafter  on  the  prindples  recited.  • 
The  fbllowing  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly : 

Eesolvedj  That  the  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  be  directed  to  separate 
the  different  trust  funds,  now  amalgamated,  and  to  manage  hereafter  each  fund 
on  its  own  basis ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  separate  accounts  be  opened  by 
the  Treasurer,  and  each  ftind  credited  its  proportion  of  the  securities,  as  ascer- 
tained and  specified  in  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  finances,  made  to 
this  Assembly,  and  tiiat  hereafter  ne  borrowing  from  one  Aind  to  anothar  shall 
be  practised  under  any  circumstances. 

Resolved,  That  the  fund  entitled,  *' The  permanent  fund  of  the  Theolo^cal  i 
Seminary,"  which  is  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Seminary,  and 
is  under  the  ^ntrol  of  the  General  Assembly,  be  divided  between  the  three 
original  Professorships,  to  supply  losses  which  have  accrued  upon  the  original 
investments. 

Besolvedt  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Directors  of  the  Theolo^cal  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  take  measures  to  supply  the  losses  sustuned 
on  the  Scholarships,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  educaUon  in  said  Seminary; 
and  that  the  respective  Scholarships  shall  hereafter  remain  unoccupied,  until 
the  annual  interest  arisins  from  each  ehall,  with  other  funds  as  above  recomr 
mended,  be  sufficient  to  mSke  up  the  original  investments ;  J^ron^edj  that  the 
present  incumbents  of  the  Scholarships  be  allowed  to  retain  t&e  uaual  income 
for  the  usual  time. 

.  In  explanation  of  the  second  resolution,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  state  is, 
that  its  object  is  to  simplify  the  accounts  by  merging  into  the  three  ori^al 
professorships  a  ftind,  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Assemblyf  and 
which,  by  the  very  terms  of  its  collection  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  here  set  apart.  The  losses  on  the  professorridps  having  been  made  up  by 
the  liberality  of  individuals  and  churches,  no  action  was  necessary  on  that  point, 
The  third  resolution  aims  at  supplying  the  losses  on  the  scholarships.  This 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance.  If  the  funds  had  been  lost  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Providence,  a  plea  might  be  made  to  absolve\he  Church  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  restitutipn.  But  these  funds  were  invested  in  stocks  and 
in  securities  not  redgnized  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  ha  proper  for  the  in* 
vestment  of  trust  funds,  and  in  a  way  now  condemned  by  tlie  judgment  of  all 
sober-minded  men.    The  Assembly  has  therefore  a  personal  responsibilitiy  in 
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repaiiing  such  losses/ made  under  ito  own  anthority.  Two  measures  are  re- 
commended. First,  That  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary  endeayour  to  supply 
^e  losses  on  the  scholarships  by  sueh  means  as  their  judgment  may  devise ;  and 
vecond,  That  the  interest  on  the  scholarsfiips  shall  be  added  to  the  principal 
until  the  loss  on  each  is  made  up.  This  last  measure  will  be  effectual  in  time, 
if  nothing  else  is  done ;  and  it  will  operate  as  a  stimulant  to  do  something  else. 
For  the  scholarships^  which  are  defective,  will  not  be  available  for  the  students 
in  the  Seminary  until  tiie  principal  is  made  up.  This  will  subject  the  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton  to  a  temporary  inconvenience,  which,  it  is  hoped,  its  friends 
win  relieve  by  making  annual  contributions  to  the  scholarships,  until  they  are 
restored  to  their  original  value.  Even  if  it  should  take  ten  or  twenfy  years  for 
&e  added  interest  to  make  up  the  original  principal,  this-  is  far  better  policy, 
and  better  principle  too,  than  to  be  indifferent  to  the  losses  on  the  legacies  anc} 
trusts  of  the  dead,  incurred  by  unwise  speculation,  and  thus  discouraging  the 
hope  of  future  legacies. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  Church,  it  becomes  the  Assem- 
bly to  have  a  watchful  oversight.  Particular  care  should^A  taken  in  the  elec- 
tion of  trustees,  and  a  special  committee  be  appointed  •  Wm  time  to  time,  at 
least  once  in  five  years,  to  make  a  minute  and  thorough  investigation. 

PKOFESSORSmP  AT  PEINOETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMH^ARY. 

The  Professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  vacant  by  • 
the  death  of  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  occupied  considerable  attention.  The 
Directors  of  the  Seminary  had  recommended  almost  unanimously  [twenty-two 
to  one]  that  the  subject  of  Polemic  Theology  be  transferred  from  the  vacant 
chair  to  the  department  of  Didactic  Theology,  where  it  originally  belonged. 
This  transfer  was  warmly  opposed  by  a  few  members  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
taking  away  the  most  important  part  of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  new  Pro- 
fessor ;  that  the  remaining  topics  were  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  exclusive  time 
of  an  able  man ;  that  theology  ought  not  to  be  taught  by  one  man  alone,  who 
thus  acquired  too  much  influence ;  and  that  the  new  professor  could  not  "  leave 
his  mark"  upon  the  minds  of  the  students,  if  confined  to  the  topics  of  the  new 
arrangement.  These  views  were  advocated  by  the  Bev.  S.  Robinson,  H.  D. 
Hoge,  Professor  Goodrich,  and  Thomas  W.  Bullock,  Esq.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  maintained  that  Polemic  and  Didactic  Theology  were  naturally  and  insep- 
arably united ;  that  the  ablest  writers  had  generally  treated  them  as  belonging 
to  the  same  department ;  that  the  plan  of  the  Seminary  contemplated  only  one 
Professor  of  Theology ;  that  Polemic  Theology  had  been  temporarily  discon- 
neeted  from  the  Didactic  chair  for  particular  reasons,  which  ceased  at  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's death ;  that  no  one  in  the  church  was  so  competent  to  teach  Polemic 
Theology  as  Dr.  Hodge ;  and  that  the  vacant  Professorship  had  three  important 
departments,  fully  sufficient  to  tax  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  greatest  mind, 
Tix :  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Qovemment,  and  Sacred  Rhetoric  Tliis  side 
of  the  question  was  sustained  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Maclean,  R.  H.Richardson, 
Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  George  Howe,  and  others.  The  assembly,  with  a  imanimity 
quite  remarkable  under  the  circumstances,  decided  upon  the  transfer  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  iiUe  of  the  vaccmt  Professorship  was  then  changed  to  that  of  "  Pastoral 
Theology,  Church  Government^  and  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.'* 
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The  eiecUon  of  the  new  Bt>^tMar  oocurred  on  ihel^th  of  May.    Tbe  following 
iras  the  result  of  the  baUoljiiig : 


H.  A.  Boardman,  D.  D., 
E.  P.  Humphrey,  D.  D., 
Wm.  S.  Plumer,  D.  D., 
C.  C.  Jones,  D.  D., 
J.  C.  Younir,  D;  D.,  . 
A.  T.  McGUl,  D.  D., 
Thos.  Smyth,  D.  D., 
.  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D„ 
George  Junkin,  D.  D., 
Mr.  Cook, 

Whole  number  of  votes, 
Kecessdry  to  a  choice, 

It  will  be  seen  t^^on  the  seeond  ballot  Dr.  Bo'ardman  only  lacked  seoen  votes 
of  an  Jdlection^  Afllat  any  one,  on  ozamining  the  first  two  ballots,  would  say 
that  the  probability  of  Dr.  Boardman's  election  on  the  third  ballot  was  as  forty* 
ntno  to  one.  The  particular  causes  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  vote  on  th^ 
third  ballot  we  deem  it  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  state. 

There  were  one  or  two  things  about  the  mode  of  conducting  the  election  that 
'did  not  strike  us  fayouAbly,  and  which  wo  mention,  not  as  affecting  at  all  the 
final  result,  but  as  of  doub^ul  propriety.  1.  In  so  important  an  election  tiieii 
ought  to  be  more  formality  in  taking  and  in  counting  the  ballots.  Dr.  Laoj 
moved  that  the  roll  be  caUed,  and  every  member  deposit  bis  ballot  on  the 
announcement  of  his  name.  Another  member  moved  that  the  olection  be  made 
tiva  voce.  These  motions  were,  however,  withdrawn.  Either  of  these  modes 
would  have  been  far  preferable  to  tiie  one  practised.  2.  After  the  tdlers  had 
collected  the  votes  on  th*e  third  and  fourth  ballots,  and  were  engaged  iB  counting 
them,  the  Moderator  several  times  called  upon  members,  who  had  not  voted,  to 
deposit  their  ballots,  and  ordered  a  hat  to  be  passed  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
house.  After  the  tellers  have  begun  to  count  the  baUoU,  ill  would  be  generally  re- 
garded as  irregular  to  receive  any  new  ones.  3.  One  of  l&e  assietant  tellsTl 
informed  us  that  Dr.  Humphrey  was,  or  would  have  been,  elected  on  the  third 
ballot;  but  that  he  [the  teller]  finding  that  Dr.  Humphrey  would  have  only  a 
majority  of  one  vote,  either  withdrew  his  vote,  or  declined  voting.  "  Did  you 
not  vote  by  ballot?"  we  inquired.  He  replied,  "No."  This  was  violating 
order  in  two  ways ;  first,  in  not  voting  by  ballot,  as  the  rule  required;  and  second, 
in  determining  how  to  vote  afler  he  had  found  out  the  general  result 

These  tilings  are  mentioned  simply  to  call  attention  to  irregularities,  ^^ob, 
however  innocent,  are  of  ii\juriou8  tendency. 

Dr.  Humpbret,  the  Professor  elect,  vnll  give  very  general  satisfiEiction,  not 
only  in  our  own  denomination,  but  among  our  New  School  and  Congregational 
brethren.  He  possesses  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  vehatever  he  does,  he  does 
well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  a  distinguished  and  usefol 
Professor.  He  is  a  son  of  President  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College ;  is  a  grsr 
duate  of  that  institution,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover.  After  leaving  the 
Seminary  he  had  a  call  to  the  large  Congregational  church  at  Amherst,  and^had 
also  the  offer  of  the  Professorship  of  Saored  Rhetono  at  the  College;  biU  he  do* 
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dined  both  of  these  appdintmeots,  preferring  to  be  a. missionary  at  the  West. 
He  commenced  hia  miidstry  in  the  firesbyterian  Church  at  JeiTersonYille,  oppo- 
site Louiflville,  and  was  shortly  after  called  to  the  §econd  Presbyterian  Church 
in  LoidsTille.  He  possesses  great  personal  influence  and  social  worth,  and  is 
perhape  Ihe'  most  popular  man  in  our  Church  in  the  West.  His  two  sermons 
before  the  last  two  General  Assemblies  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
ministerial  ability ;  and  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  elevate  him  to  his  present 
responsible  position.  May  the  blessing  of  Qod  be  with  him,  and  with  the  insti- 
tution to  whose  service  he  has  been  called. 

tBE  BOARDS  OF  THE  CHITEOH. 

The  reports  of  the  different  Boards  were  well  received,  and  their  different 
objects  met  with  favour  from  the  Assembly.  The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Do- 
'Xnesiic  Missions  waa  one  of  extraordinary  merit,  as  was  universally  remarked, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  harm  in  our  relating  it.  At  the  risk  of  being  misun- 
derstood, or  severely  criticized,  we  venture  to  call  attention  to  an  encroachment, 
which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  for  edification.  We  allude  to  the  passing  of 
eompHmentary  resolutions  about  the  Boards.  The  resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr» 
Leybum  personafly  was  appropriate  and  well  deserved,  in  view  of  his  retire- 
ment from  an  office  he  has  filled  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  church.  B.ut 
the  resolutions,  about  which  we  express  doubts,  are  the  two  following: 

Resolvedy  That  the  Assembly  hereby  tender  its  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation, for  the  energy,  wisdom,  and  success  with  vrhich  they  have  carried  for- 
ward the  work  during  the  past  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Assembly  are  due  to  the  Rev.  C. 
C.  Jones,  I).  D.,  and  the  Board  of  Missions,  for  the  enerc^,  zeal,  and  good  judg- 
ment with  which  their  whole  work  has  been  prosecutea  during  the  past  year: 
and  the  Assembly  would  further  express  its  spedal  gratification  with  the  en- 
larged and  HberiJ  views  of  this  great  subject  presented  in  the  Annual  Report. 

Perhaps,  before  we  go  &rther,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  Chairman  of 
tiiQ  Committee,  to  whom  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  ^as  refen^ 
(with  which  Board  the  writer  is  connected,)  inquired  of  us  whether  it  was  not 
enstoHiary  to  offer  a  resolution  complimentary  to  the  Board.  Receiving  a 
reply  in  the  negative,  he  still  was  kind  enough  to  intimate  his  intention  to  offer 
one,  when  at  our  earnest  solicitation  it  was  vnthheld.  As  this  happened  before 
either  of  the  above  reRolqtions  was  offered,  we  are  at  least  consistent  and 
honest  in  opposing  the  introduction  of  such  commendations.    We  oppose  them, 

1.  Because  such  resolutions  are  in  bad  taste. 

2.  Because  they  become  merely  formal,  if  offered  every  year  j  and,  if  not 
offered  every  year,  the  discrimination  b  an  implied  censure  upon  the  year 
omitted. 

Sw  Because,  if  made  to  one  Board  the  friends  of  the  other  Boards  will  con- 
sider it  due  to  them  to  do  the  same.*.  Who  doubts  that,  if  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  not  been  already  acted  on,  the  example  wouldx 
have  been  foUowed  ?  , 

'  4.  Such  resolutions,  if  persisted  in,  will  do  the  Boards  more  harm  than  good. 
Would  not  the  voluntary  societies  be  ultimately  injured  by  an  annual  puffing  on 
the  part  of  their  Directors  ? 

We  throw  out  these  remarks  for  consideration.  Doubtless  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion;  but  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  resist  the  course  commented 
1^>on  so  fiir  as  we  have  any  influence  in  the  Board  of  Education. 
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GENERAIi  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ASSEMBUT. 

It  has  never  been  oar  priTilege  to  attend  so  aHe  a  body  as  was  the  General 
Assembly  'of  1852.  Although  there  was  no  one  ruling  mind,  as  in  some  Assem- 
blies, there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  general  talent  and  ability.  The  discus- 
sions were  conducted  usually  with  power,  and  always  with  courteousness.  The 
general  influences  of  the  body  will  be  salutary  and  useful,  and  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  edification  of  llie  Church. 

"  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.  For  my 
brethren  and  companions'  sake,  I  will  now  Bay»  Peace  be  Within  thee.'' 


%xmm  anb  Crltirkni. 


Th9  PrineeU^  Pulpit.    Edited  by  JoHH  T.  Duffield,  Acyunot  Prof<9SSor  of  Hathematici  in 
Prinoeton  College.    New  Yorl^  Charles  Soribner.    1852. 

This  elegant  volume  contains  sermons  of  ministers  who  are  identified 
with  Princetoni  and  almost  all  of  whom  are  now  living  there.  Drs.  Alex- 
ander, Miller,  and  Dod  are  no  more,  but  the  discourses  here  brought  to 
view  are  animated  memorials  of  their  ministerial  service.  The  volume 
contains  discourses  by  Drs.  Miller,  Alexander,  Carnahan,  Hodge,  Maclean, 
J.  W.  Alexander,  Dod,  Hope,  Forsyth,  J.  Addison  Alexander,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Schenck,  Green,  Oiger,  Gattell,  and  Duffield.  The  latter  gentle- 
man is  the  editor,  and  most  worthily  has  he  performed  his  part  One  of 
Hhe  objects  of  the  compilation  is  to  assist  in  paying  off  the  debt  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Princeton.  These  sermons  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  powers  of  the  different  writers.  There  is  something  character- 
istic in  most  of  them,  which  imparts  a  double  interest.  The  sermon 
entitled  ^^  Faith  in  Christ  the  source  of  Li/e"  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
practical  sermons,  and  one  whose  precious  truth  'suffers  dishonour  in  some 
of  the  theological  systems  of  the  day.  Wo  might  specify  other  discourses 
as  eminently  edifying;  but  every  reader  will  have  his  choice,  and  none  will 
be  disappointed  in  the  general  excellence  offfche  volume. 

"  The  Princeton  Pulpit^'  was  a  bold  idea.  There  is  great  promise  in  the 
expression ;  not  more  than  is  realized  in  the  performance. 


The  TeHimony  and  Praetiee  of  the  PretbyieHKtn  Chnrehin  reference  to  Slavery:  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  position  of  the  General  Assembly  (New  School),  Free  Presbj- 
tenan  Church,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  Associate,  Associate  Beformed^  Baptist,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  By  the  Eev.  John  Robihson,  Pastor  of  i 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  AshUuid,  Ohio.    Cincinnati,  John  D.  Thorpe.    1852.  * 

This  volume  contMns  the  action  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  at  different  periods.  It  is  a  manual  containing  much  useful 
information.  The  documents,  emanating  from  the  Synods  and  Presbp- 
teries,  whict  are  not  generally  accessible  to  readers,  add  much  to  the  value 
of  the  work.    We  refer  particularly  to  the  report  made  to  the  i^fnod  of 
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JVbi^  CaToLma  in  1847;  begiiming  on  p.  182  of  this  volame,  and  the  plan 
of  labour  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Georgiay  beginning  on  p.  142. 
These  documents  are  drawn  up  with  gpreat  ability,  fidelity,  and  discrimina- 
tion,  uid  are  a  fiur  index  of  the  sentiments  of  qmx  brethren  in  the  slave- 
holding  States.  Mr.  Robinson,  Uving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  abolition 
exeitements,  4iscusses  at  length,  ^\  Is  secession  a  duty  ?"  We  agree  with 
Drs.  Hoge,  N.  L.  Rice,  and  Lord,  that  he  discusses  it  in  a  ''  clear  and  con- 
clusive manner,''  and  that  ^^  it  wiU  not  be  easy  to  controvert  his  reasoning." 
The  work  will  be  very  convenient  for  reference ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will 
do  much  good.     There  are  varieties  and  shades  of  sentiment  among  ^ood 

nle  on  this,  and  on  all  other  subjects,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
,    ny  reader  who  may  not  altogether  agree  with  particular  parts  of  the 
Tolume. 


Nature  cmd  JRevflaHon :  an  Address  delivered  before  the  atadents  in  Princeton  IbeologioAl 
Seininar7,  by  the  Bev.  Wm.  B^ckwood.    Philad^lp^  ^in.  S.  Martien.    1853. 

Mr.  Blackwood  has  made  an  earnest  and  able  plea  in  behalf  of  the  study 
of  the  sciences  which  involve  Jhe  evidences  of  Christianity.  Nature  and 
Rev^ation  are  the  works  of  the  same  divine  Author ;  and  every  theologi- 
cal student  should  maintain  an  interest  in  ^e  progress  of  knowledge  and 
science^  and  be  conversant  with  the  fs^cts  continually  brought  to  li^ht.  Mr. 
Blackwood's  address  made  a  deep  impression  in  its  delivery ;  and  its  publi-. 
cation  wUl  not  only  confirm  it  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it^  but 
carry  conviction  to  others. 

[Notices  of  other  books  are  defeired  tiU  next  month.] 


RULES  FOR  VISITORS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 

IF  SXSIDIKG  m  THE  OOTTNTBT. 

1.  NEvisR  neglect  your  accustomed  private  duties  of  reading,  meditation,  self-^ 
examination,  and  prayer. 

^  2.  Never  fail  to  of&nd  some  place  of  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  unless  pre- 
vented by  such  oiroumstances  as  you  are  sure  will  excuse  you  in  the  eye  of  God. 

3.  Never  entertain  iminvited  company  on  the  Lord's  (&y,  and  pay  no  visits, 
unless  to  the  sick  and  needv  as  acts  of  iSenevolence. 

4.  Never  engage  in  anything,  either  cm  the  Lord's  or  any  secular  day,  which 
will  compromise  your  Cluristian  consistency. 

5.  Sees  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  your  family,  and  all  others  within  your 
reach. 

6.  Always  remember  that  you  are  to  "stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ." 

IF  TRAVELLING. 

1.  Never,  on  any  plea  whatever,  travel  on  the  Lord's  day. 

2.  Make  your  arrangement,  if  possible,  to  stop  in  some  place  where  you  can 
enjoy  suitable  religious  privileges* 
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Z.  If  at  a  public  house  or  watering-plaoe  <m  tixe  I>>rd'8  d^y,  do  pot  mingle 
with  indiscriminate  company ;  keep  y(Jur  own  room  as  much  as  possible,  and  do 
engaged  in  suoh  a  way  as  may  make  the  day  profitable  to  your  soul  and  hoa^ 
ourable  to  your  God* 

4.  Every  day  find  or  make  time  lor  your  private  duties  of  reading,  meditation, 
self-examination,  and  prayer,  • 

5..  Carry  traets  and  good  books  wi^  yoii,  to  read,  distribute,  or  lend,  according 
ip  eircumstanoes. 

6.  Seek  for  opportuniU^  to  do  good  to  the  sopls  of  those  into  whose  soeietj 
you  may  faU. 

7.  Never,  by  deed  or  conversation^  appear  to  be  afihamed  of  your  religious 
profession.  » 

8.  Remember  you  are  to  **  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.** 

L^t  me  entreat  you  to  read  these  items  of  advice  over  and  over  agaiti,  and  re« 
<hir  to  them  in  every  time  of  temptation.  They  are  the  affectionate  wafning  of 
one  who  knows  the  danger. of  your  situation,  and  whose  heart's  desire  and 
prayo*  t<«God  is  that  you  may  maintain  your  Christian  interarity,  honoor  God, 
live  in  obedience  to'h^s  will,  and  enjoy  ^  peace  which  can  flklone  spring  from  a 
"coQsciemoe  Toid  of  offence,''  because  "me  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart.^ 
'  Friend  t  reader  I  would  it  not  be  well  to  ponder  carefully  these  things  ? 

ISdected. 


TEARLESS  GRIEP. 

There  scarpe  can  be^  a  sadder  view, 

Than  gr^ef  within  a  tearless  eye ; 
The  heart,  impaled  by  suffering  through. 

Yet  cannot  we^  the  fount  is  dry. 

Ah  I  once  I  saw  a  lovely  boy, 

Bruised  into  fragments  of  cold  death ; 
And  scarcely  an  unmoistened  ey^ 

Looked  on  the  mangled  form  beneath, 

'  Save  one ;  and  not  a  tear  was  there, 

Tet  miseiVs  dadc  pictunngs 
Had  markea  a  something  like  despair    * 
Upon  her  face,  with  her  heart-strings. 

It  was  the  mother,  yet  her  eye 

Ne'er  trifled  vrith  a  fear  J 
Grief  in  no  rain-cloud  flitted  by, 

Her  bosom  was  its  bier. 

Yes,  there  are  souls  that  cannot  weep, ; 

Whose  grief  tears  cannot  sound ; 
•  No  blood  flovTS  from  their  stricken  heart— 
:     The  barb  fills  up  the  wound«  [Selected, 
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TBIFLING  WITH  CONTICTIONS. 

Tou  ihcit  are  at  any  iame  under  convictions,  0  take  heed  of  restiiig  in  them  1 
Thoosh  it  is  troe  that  conviction  is  the  first  step  to  conversion,  a  man  may 
canvas  convictions  along  with  him  into  hell; 

What  is  that  which  troubleth  poor  creatures  when  they  come  to  die  but  this 
—I  have  not  improved  my  convictions ;  at  such  a  time  I  was  convinced  of  sin, 
bat  ^t  I  went  on  in  sin  in  the  face  of  my  conviction ;  at  such  a  sermon  I  was 
convicted  of  such  a  duty,  but  I  slighted  the  conviction ;  I  was  convinced  of.  my 
need  of  .Christ,' and  of  the  readiness  of  Ghrist*t6  pardon  and  save ;  but  alas  I  I 
followed  not  the  conviction. 

My  brethren,  remember  this — slighted  convictions  are  the  worst  death-bed 
comnanions.  There  are  two  things  especially  which,  above  all  others,  make  a 
death*bed  very  uncomfortable : 

1.  Purposes  and  promises  not  performed.   . 

2.  Convictions  slighted  and  not  improved. 

When  a  man  takes  up  purposes  to  close  with  Christ,  and  yet  puts  them  not 
into  execution :  tod  when  he  is  conyinced  of  sin  and  duty,  and  yet  improves 
Bot  his  convictiofns,  0  this  will  sting  and  wound  at  last  ( 

Now,  there&re,  hath  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  been  at  work  in  your  souU  t 
Have  you  ever  been  convinced  of  the  evil  of  sin — of  the  misery  of  a  natural 
state — of  the  insufficiency  of  all  things  under  heaven  to  help— of  the  fUllness 
and  righteousness  of  Jesus  Cfarist-K)f  the  necessity  of  resting  upo9  him  for 
pardon  and  peace,  for  sanetification  and  salvation  t  Have  you  ever  been  really 
convinced  of  these  things  ?  0  then,  as  you  love  your  own  souls,  as  ever  you 
hope  to  be  sav^d  at  last,  and  enjoy  God  for  ever,  improve  ihiaae  convictions,  and 
be  suro  you  rest  not  in  them  ml  they  rise  up  to  a  thorough  close  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chriist,  and  so.  end  in  a  sound  and  perfect  oonverdon.  Thus  sludl  you  be 
nol  only  almost,  but  altogether  a  Christian.— ^JT^ad. 


THE  HOUR  OP  TRIiL: 


Evert  man  shows  fiur  in  prosperity ;  but  tJie  main  trial  of  the  Christian  is  . 
in  sufRdring.  Any  man  may  steer  in  a  good  gale  and  clear  sea ;  but  the  mari« 
tier's  skill  will  be  seen  in  a  tentnest*  Herein  the  Christian  ^s  beyond  the 
Pagan's,  not  practice  only,  but  aamiration»  '*  We  r^oice  In  tnbulation,''  saitli 
the  chosen  vessels.  Lo  I  here  a  point  transcending  all  the  afifectation  of  Hea^- 
enism.  Perhaps  some  resolute  spirit,  whether  out  of  a  natural  fortitude,  or 
out  of  an  ambition  of  fame  or  eartmy  glory,  may  set  a  face  4ipon  a  patient  endur- 
ing of  loss  or  pain ;  but  never  an^  of  those  heroic  Gentiles  durst  pretend  to  a 
io;f  in  suffering.  Hither  <uin  Christian  courage  reach ;  knowing  tnat  "  tribu- 
lation worketh  paiaence,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope 
maketh  not  asnamed."  Is  he  bereavea  of  his  goods  and  worldly  estate  t— ne 
comforts  himself  in  the  consciousness  of  a  better  treasure,  that  can  never  be 
lost.  Is  be  afflicted  with  sickness  T-^his  comfort  is  that  the  inward'  man  is  so 
ttoch  more  renewed  dtdly,  as  the  outward  perisheth.  Is  be  slandered  and 
oigustly  disgraoed?^-his  comfort  is  that  there  is  a  blessing  which  will  mora 
than  make  him  amends.  Is  he- banished  ! — ^he  knows  he  is  on  his  way  home- 
ward. Is  he  imprisoned? — his  spirit  cannot  be  looked  in— God  and  his  anjgelt 
cannot  be  lockea  out.  Is  he  a  dying? — to  him  "  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
nin.''  Is  he  dead? — ^he  '* rests  from  his  labours/^  and  is  crowned  with  glory. 
Shortly  he  is  perfect  gold,  that  oomes  more  pure  out  of  4he  fire  than  it  went  in  i 
neither  had  he  ever  been  so  great  a  taint  in  heaven,  if  he  had  not  passed 
through  the  flames  of  his  trial  here  upon  earih.^^^^  -Ho^/. 
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HEAVEN  OPENING  ON  THE  SIGHT,  , 

Oh  I  the  shadows  of  earth  are  fkst  fading  awaj, 

And  my  soul  from  her  slumber  is  waking ; 
I  see  from  afar,  all  beauteous  and  bright. 
O'er  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  a  gleaming  of  light-* 

The  dawn  of  the  morning  is  breaking,  .   •       • 

Oh  I  waste  not  a  iigh*on  earth's  perishing  joys, 

JElegret  not  the  scenes  that  are  foding ; 
For  holier  and  purer  the  light  that  I  see-* 
A  new  world  is  opening  its  beauties  to  me, 

As  ihis  from  mj  sight  is  receding. 

Yet  there  are  tifes  on  earthr— 0  so  tender  and  true  I 

And  must  not  tears  fall  as  thoT  sever? 
Oh  00 1  tiiou^  tiie  knot  may  be  loosened  awhile, 
Tet  the  tears  that  ate  fiatUing  ma^  flow  with  a  smile, 

For  Heaven  will  renew  them  for  ever. 

Then  waste  not  a  sish  on  this  perishing  world. 

It  b  heaven  which  is  opening  before  me ; 
And  now,  l3iat  fair  light  gi^ws  more  beauteous  and  clear, 
And  noto,  the  celestial  ci^  is  near. 

And  WAD,  all  around  me  is  glory.  [8deded. 


FBAQMENl?S. 


*    MoNsY. — ^A  philosopher  has  said,  *'  Though  a  man  without  money  is  poor,  a 
man  with  nothmgbut  money  is  still  poorer.^ 

WoftLDLTgifU- cannot  bear  up  the  spirits  fVom  fainting  and  sinking  when 
trials  and  troubles  «ome,  no  more  than  the  headache  can  be  cured  by  a  golden 
Grown,  or  toothache  by  a  chain  of  pearL 

Why  wb  Prat. — We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but  to  express 
our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  already  knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made 
bis  promises  to  our  necessities  as  to  our  requests,  it  is  reasonable  that  our  re> 
Quests  should  be  made,  before  we  can  hope  tnat  our  necessities  will  be  relieved. 
Uod  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want  that  they  shall  '%ave,"  but  to  those 
who  "  ask ;''  nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  '*find,'^  but  to  thoscr  who 
"seek." — Hannah  More. 

Wx  should  never  estimate  the  soundness  of  principles  by  our  own  ability  to 
defend  them,  or  consider  an  objection  as  unanswerable  to  which  we  can  find  no 
reply. 

Inconsistent  Profbssion. — To,have  an  orthodox  belief  and  a  true  profession, 
concurring  with  a  bad  life,  is  only  to  deny  Christ  with  a  greater  solemnity. 

LicsNTiousNEsa. — The  freedom  of  some  is  the  freedom  of  a  herd  of  swine  that 
ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  were  drowned.-— Tay. 

Faith.— When  Latimer  was  at  the  stake,  he  breathed  out  these  words :  "  God 
is  faithful." 
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THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD— No.  m. 

BBHOLD  THE  HAN! 

Little  did  Pilate  tfaini:,  when  he  uttered  this  sentence,  that  the 
great  Sufferer  whom  he  thus  contemptuously  showed  to  the  people, 
would  become  the  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  his  very  suffer- 
ings be  commemorated  in  every  subsequent  ase  of  the  world.  Little 
did  he  think,  that  the  great  and  good  of  all  future  time  would  glory 
in  that  crosSj  and  those  stripeSj  which  he  so  cwifidently  believed 
would  have  been  to  Christ  and  his  followers  a  perpetual  and  indeli«- 
ble  reproach.  After  the  soldiers  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and 
put  it  on  his  head,  aind  stripped  )nm  of  his  own  garments,  then 
came  Jeeue  forthy  wearing  tike  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe; 
and  Pilate  saith  unto  them^  Behold  the  man  ! 

I.  We  may  contemplate  this  scene  in  the  first  instance  as  a  mere 
fhct.  Facts  always  have  an  interest,  infinitely  greater  than  theories. 
fTarrated  facts  form  the  most  striking  mode  of  conveying  instruction, 
even  on  those  subjects  which  concern  us  for  eternity. 

The  fact  here  referred  to  is  an  interesting  and  touching  onej 
even  if  it  related  simply  to  the  history  of  a  mere  man.  For  anv 
man  who  possessed  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  who,  of  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam,  was  never  known  to  sin ;  who  employed  his 
days  on  earth  in  deeds  of  mercy  toward  an  afflicted,  needy,  benigfited, 
depraved,  and  oppressed  world ;  for  such  a  mi^  to  be  brought  before 
a  human  tribunal,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  justice,  to  be  condemned  to  the  cross,  is  an  event  deeply  inter- 
esting and  important  in  itself. 

But  when  we  add  to  this,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  man  that  bowed 
tinder  this  fearful  condemnation,  the  wosder  increases  immeasurably* 
'    Vol.  n.— No.  8  43  (887) 
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It  was  the  arraigAinent  of  the  great  Lawgiver  before  the  bar  of  hia 
own  subjects !  It  was  the  condemnation  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  by  a  bench  of  criminals !  It  was  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Sayiour  of  the  world  !  It  was  because  the  sin  of 
man  called  for  atonement  of  infinitely  more  worth  and  dignity  than 
men,  or  angefe,  or  all  created  beings  could  supply,  that  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  sent  forth  his  Son^born  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  laWy  to  redeem  them  tliat  were  under  the  law.'  And  when  we 
behold  this  being  of  such  pre-eminent  dignity  thus  arrayed  before 
the  bar  of  Pilate,  we  are  prepared  to  feel  that  such  a  fact  may  well 
be  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  the  admiration  of  all  intelligent 
beings.  We  eannot  contemplate  it  without  strong  emotions.  What 
are  all  other  facts  compared  with  this !  It  is  more  touching  and 
tender,  mdre  sublime  and  awful,  than  any  other  to  be  found  within 
the  annals  of  history.  It  is  a  fact  that  astonished,  when  the  apos- 
tles first  went  forth  from  Judea,  and  ptoclaimed  it  to  the  world.  It 
was  equally  astonishing  as  the  report  of  it  grew  and  spread  through 
the  nations.  Nor  is  it  less  astonishing  now.  Nor  wfll  it  loose  any 
of  its  importance  or  power  as  it  is  told  in  ages  to  come.  7he 
oftener  it  is  told,  the  better  it  is  understood;  the  more  frequently 
and  devoutly  it  is  commemorated,  the  more  "mil  it  be  seen  to  possess 
an  importance  that  perpetually  grows  upon  the  mind,  and  gradually 
leaves  out  of  sight  and  out  of  remembrance  every  other  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  time.    . 

n.  Again,  Behold  the  man !  as  the  most  affecting  exhibition 
OF  THE  DIVINE  LOVE  AND  MBjiCY.  Reason  and  the  works  of  God  show 
us  that  he  is  good.  And  if  good,  then  must  he  be  disposed  to  be 
merciful.  Whether  the  divine  mercy  will  be  extended  to  the  final 
forgiveness  of.  sin,  igid  if  thus  extended,  how  far,  in  what  way,  and 
on  what  terms,  are  questions  which  can  be  decided  onlv  by  the  word 
of  God ;  and  no  where  in  the  word  of  God,  as  in  the  fiicts  and  prin- 
ciples disclosed  and  established  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  his 
onlv  Son.  When  Pilate  brought  him  forth  to  the  people,  covered 
with  blood  from  the  wounds  where  the  ploUghers  had  been  ploughing 
upon  his  back,  and  making  long  their  furrows,  there  was  exhibited 
in  this  spectacle  more  than  all  things  else,  the  reality^  the  fulness, 
and  the  glory  of  the  divine  love  and  mercy.  Here  is  the  mystery 
of  love ;  not  ihxA  we  hved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave  his 
Son  to  he  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  As  if,  until  God  gave  his 
Serij  men  had  never  seen  anything  deserving  the  name  of  love.  In 
thk,  says  the  same  apostle,  was  manifested  the  love  of  God,  because 
that  God  sent  Ms  only  begotten  Son  into  th^  world  that  we  might  live 
ihrmgh  hm-  As  if,  since  thi^  manifestation  of  love,  nothing  more 
now  remained  to  be  known  of  it,  in  any  age,  or  any  world.  God 
COMMENDETH  his  lovc  toward  us,  in  that  white  we  were  yet  enemies 
Christ  died  for  us.  As  if,  since  such  a  comm&niation,  notbkjg  could 
ever  be  said  or  done  to  eonmiend  it  more. 

Did  ever  the  divine  love  and  mercy  shine  so  resplendently  as  here? 
What  manner  of  love  is  this  ?    Was  ever  love  so  pure;  so  munificent, 
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so  free,  so  self-denying,  so  tender  ?   ^^(}od  so  hved  flui  ^  , 
not  this  a  demonstration  of  love  that  ought  to  fiend  ^^  •'   0  is 
conviction  and  the  raptures  of  surprise  to  the  remoteai  ^T?^  ^^ 
Omnipotence  has  formed  ?    All  that  we  can  say  of  it  is,  ti^t  it  '^^ 
effable ;  idl  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  passeih  knowledge,   i^^^ 
is  mighty  influence  in  love.     Men  resist  power,  they  repel  se>^^ 
they  shrink  and  flee  before  the  anpnr  tempest  of  divine  wrath,  v\ 
they  are  subdued  by  love.    Behold  it  I  the  love  of  a  beseeching  God, 
standing  as  it  were  upon  the  summit  of  Calvary,  and  with  ppen  arms 
bidding  the  anxious  and  despairing  sinner  come«  ' 

lU. — ^Again^  Behold  thb  man  I  Ad  thb  onlt  belief  fbom  the 

APPREHENSIONS  OF  GUILT,  AND  THE  ONLT  MEANS  OJP*  ALLUBINa  THB 
BOUL  TO  CONPIDENCB  IN  Gk)D. 

{There  are  seasons  when  men  feel  that  Aey  ate  sinners,  and  justly 
deserve  the  penalty  which  is  threatened  to  transgression.  You  see 
this  in  the  moral  history  of  nations  that  have  never  been  enlightened 
by  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  greater  part  of  the  i*eligion  of  Pagan 
limds  ever  has  consisted,  and  stm  consists,  of  rites  of  expiation^  the, 
design  of  which  is  to  deprecate  the  displeasure  of  an  .incensed  Deity. 
What  is  the  import  of  those  bloody  sacrifices,  and  self-denying 
rites,  and  painful  penances,  which  have  been  multiplied  without  num- 
ber in  the  ritual  of  idolatry,  but  the  effort  of  a  guilty,  yet  blinded 
conscience,  groping,  in  the  hour  of  its  extremity,  after  some  atone- 
ment on  'vrtuch  to  roll- the  burden  of  its  sins? 

And  are  there  no  pangs  of  a  disquieted  conscience  in  Ghristain  . 
lands?  Does  the  sinner,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and* under  the 
light  of  these  holy  Sabbaths,  and  within -^he  pale  of  these  sacred 
altars,  uid  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  that  moral  training  by  which 
he  may  be  fitted  for  heaven,  never'  say,  with  deep  and  lengthened 
emphasis,  Hoto  c<m  man  ie  just  with  G-od  f  When  he  bOws  ms  knee 
in  prayer,  and  yields  himself  to  every  solemn  thought  and  recoUec* 
tion,  is  his  soul  never  cast  down  within- him  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
ini(][uitie8  ?  and  does  he  never  orj  out  in  agony,  ^'  Men  and  brethren 
fjohat  ehaU  I  do  to  he  saved  f"  And  does  he  never,  after  long  and 
fruitless  search,  and  many  an  anxious  inquiry  for  the  Comforter,  ex- 
claim, ^^  0  that  I  knew  where  1  might  find  Mim  ?*'  To  all  BUch  per^ 
sons  we  say,  Behold  the  interesting  and  wonderful  Personage  whom 
Pilate  brought  forth  to  the  people.  Jlim  hath  G-od  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  Sis  bloody  for  the  remission  of  sinSy 
that  Q-od  might  be  just^  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeih  in 
Jesus.  He  comes  with  the  fatal  instrument  which  bore  the  seal  of 
God  for  their  destruction  from  his  presence,  cancelled  in  his  own  ex- 
piatory blood.  He  comes  to  offer  himself  for  them ;  his  woes  for  ' 
their  woes ;  his  life  for  their  lives ;  his  death  for  theirs ;  and  0,  inef- 
fable wonder  \  to  become  accursed  in  their  place. 

It  ia  a  fact  of  precious  import  that  the  conscience  is  satisfied  with 
this  expiation.  With  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  she  is  not  satisfied. 
Nor  is  she  tranquil  while  reposing  on  the  efforts  of  self-righteousness, 
iind  penitence,  and  resolution  of  amendment.    But  the  weary  pilgrim 
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looses  his  Inrden  when  once  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  cross.  If  he 
can  but  get  a  view  by  faith  of  a  dying  Savour  and  hi^  atoning  blood, 
he  has  peace.  It  is  a  calm  and  settled  peace;  It  is  the  peace  of 
reconciliation  to  God  through  the  blood  of  his  Son.  It  is^the  serenity 
of  filial  confidence,  by  which  he  goes  to  (}od  and  says,  AhbOj  Faither  ; 
and  there  at  his  throne  meets  the  smiles  of  paternal  tenderness  and 
love. 
lY;  StiH  again,  Behold  the  man!  w  the  vabiett,  richness,  anp 
,  CERTAINTT  OF  TH9  BLESSINQS  imparted  by  his  gospel.  lam  eome^  says 
the  Saviour;  that  they  might  have  life^  and  that  they  might  have  it 
/  more  ahundantly.  The  crucified  Redeemer  is  to  thjfl  ruined  world 
what  the  Tre^  qf  Life  was  in  the  world  of  Paaradise.>  To  eat  of  it 
is  to  live  for  ever.  Its  fruit  hangs  in  full  maturity  and  rich  abundance. 
Are  we  rebels  against  Qoil  here  is*  reconciliation.  &od  ii  TeiUm" 
ciUng  the  world  unto  himielf  by  Je^u%  Christ.  Here  he  publisheetk 
general  amnesty  to  this  race  of  sinners,  the  blessings  of  which' dr« 
to  all  and  upon  aU'  them  that  believe.  Are  we  condemned;  here  is 
justification,  through  his  righteousneiBS  imputed  to  us,  and  received 
by  fietith ,  alone.  -  ^e  we  unht)ly ;  here  is  sanctification,  by  that 
Spirit,  and  through  those  truths,  which  are  fitted  in  themselves,  and 
ordained,  in  the  counsels  of  heaven,  to  become  the  witdom  4f  Ghd^ 
and  the  power  of  Cf-od  id  salvation.  Here  is  strength  for 'the  weak, 
and  wisdom  for  the  unwide.^  Here  are  coni^olations  for  those  who  are 
bom  to  trouble;  wealth  and  well-being  for  those  whose  inheritance  is 
want'  and  woe';  hope  and  triumph  for  those  who  are  sunk  in  disappoint- 
ment and  despondency;  joy  and  gladness  for  those  whose  allotment 
would  otherwise  be  grief  and  tears.  Nor  are  th^se.  uncertain  mercies. 
They  are  glad  tidings  which  come  to  us  from  Him  whose  word  is  tmth. 
He  has  saii,  Surely,  blessing ^  I  will  bless  thee.  Wherein  6^  tvilr- 
ling  more  abundantly  t6  show  unto  the  heirs  ijf  promise  the  immuta* 
hUittf  of  his  eownsdj  ixynfcrmed  it  by  an^  oath.  The  hope  of  the 
Christian,  therefore,  is  both  iure.and  steadfast  He  can  desire^no 
greater  certainty.  He  has  strong  consolation.  He  has  the  ftUl  assur-* 
anoe  of  faith.  Behold  the  man!—}mi  about  to  ascend  the  fatal 
mount— ^just  about  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  earthy  not  only  to  avert 
the^  curse  which  threatened  to  sink  a  guilty  world  to  perdition^  but  to 
impart  to  unnumbered  millions  of  immortal  Sfnrits  all  spiritual  bUss^ 
ings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  finally  j!U  them  with  aU 
tJi€  fullfitiiis  if  God*   .  '.        ■ 

V,  Once  more^  Behold  the  man!  and  in  him,  the  wonderful  eipedi- 
ent  by  which  the  wokLd  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  authority  op 
ns  HXGHTFUL  Fhi>€E.  ^ehold  him  who  is  destined  to  turn  men 
from  dumb  idoh  to  serve  the  living  Ghd,  and  to  wait  for  his  /Son 
from  Iieuven.  Tliore  is  an  attraction  in  his  cross,  which  is  to  jper- 
suade  men  all  over  the  world  to  renounce  their  systems  .ef  enhJr 
for  the  revelation  of  God;  to  abandon  their  rites  and  sacrifices  for 
the  one  oblation  of  our  great  High  Priest;  and  to  fortake  (heir 
sins  for  obedience  to  the.  laws  of  wie  only  King  that  God  haa  set 
m^rt  Jm  hdg  hili  m  Zion.    This  very  man,  loaded  with  ia&mj^  liiidl. 
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thus  brought  forth  by  Pilate  to  his  enraged  enemies,  is  .destined  to 
achieve  the  victory  announced  in  the  terms  of  the  first  promise,  by 
brumtiff  the  head  of  the  Serpent.  He  it  is  to  iphom-  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people^  as  to  the  true  Shiloh,  shall  be.  The  government 
of  this  world,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  apostacy,  was  put  into 
the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ.  ,Art  thou  a  King  then?  said  the  aston- 
ished Procurator^  Verily ^  said  the  Saviour,  for  this  end  was  IlorUy 
and  for  this  end  came  Unto  the  world  t  JBftU  my  kingdom  is  not 
earthly.  I  claim  no  temporal  power.  I  ask  no  secular  aggrandisement. 
Though  now  disgraced  with  this  crown  of  thorns,  and  humbled!  by 
this  purple  robe ;  though  I  see  the  mount  where  I  shall  so  soon  be 
stretched  on  the  cross;  yet  have  I  come  to  seit  up  a  kingdom  of 
truth  and  grace,  of  rightepusnesSy  and  peaeej  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
,Ghost..  Jesus  Christ  is  head  i>f>er  all  things  to  the  church..  All  the 
energies  of  the  divine  government  are  surrendered  at- the  foot  of 
the  ctoss.  Separate  from  these  great  spiritual  a;nd  eternal  interests, 
the  providence  of  God  has  no  interests  to  establish,  no  distinct 
sphere  of  operation  in  Which  to  move,  no  end  art  which,  to  aim. 
This  ia  the  centre  where  all  these  lilies  conver^^.  The  world  was 
made  for  that  Man  of  sorrows.  Behold,  then,  the  position  occupied 
ty  BUm  who  once  stood  at. the  bar  of  the  proudPRoman !  Who  is  he, 
but  the  Kin^  of  kingSyOnd  the.  Lord  of  lords?  he  who  was  before* 
all  things^  and  by  whom  all  things  consist^  and  that  made  peace  by 
the  blood  of  his  cross? — ^Blackwood. 


fbibndship: 

In  passing  c/er  this  life's  campaign^ 
We  meet  with  friends/bnt  part  aeain ; 
Our  meetin]^  like  the  9ummer's^iain, 
So  brief  it  is,  yet  not  in  yain : 
Their  memories  still  remain. 

Life  is  but  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  changing  6f  a  moment's  glow 
Of  happiness  to  look  of  woe ; 
The  meeting  friend/ the  meeting  foe — 
A  pageant,  quick,  yet  slow. 

But  while  to  me  dark  scenes  are  lost, 
When  ceasing  to  be  tempest-tossed. 
The  bright  still  linger,  and,  embossed 
With  many  a  jewel,  and  flower  orossed, 
My  sympathies  accost 

If,  after  sleeping  on  the  hill, 
And  dancing  on  the  sparkling  rill. 
The  sunbeams  pass,  lynd  all  is  chill, 
J  fancy  that  I  see  them  still : 
They  do  my  spirit  filL 
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If,  after  oUitibing  tii«  moiifttaiB's  height,  .    " 

And  vie  wis  g  thence  a  scene  bo  bright^'.  ^ 

Bo  passing  fair,  so  full  of  Mght,. 
I  scarce  can  feast  enough  my  sight- 
It  disappears  ia  <iight  ^ 

I  BtiHcan  raise,  by  mental  aid. 

The  univeteal  veil  of  shade,  ,       ,      .  .   • 

Survey  the  scenes  by  fancy  made ; 

They  haunt  my  dreams,  my  thoughtfl  pervade—^  ' 

Their  beaaty  cannot  fade. 

Just  so  in  life^witjli  friend^  I  meet, 
Whom  but  for  few  short  days  I  greet, 
Whose  charms  and  sociaj  converse  sweet . 
Would  fain  arrest  my  roving  feet — 

The  hearty  theit  sourov  ajid  aeat.  -'- 

And  thoueh  I  pass  from  them  away, 
'  The  friendly  smile,  the  laiigh  «o  gaj^ 

The  cheerful  word,  the  pleasant  day, 
*  Will  not  forgetfulness  obey. 
But  cli^  tome,  and  stay. 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  forget 
These  cheerful  friends  with  whom  I've  met, 
'  Whose  lustrous  "virfcues,  brightly  set 
In  eyea  of  blue.  Or  brown,  or  jet; 
My  purest  thoughts  abet 

I  see  them  not ;  I  hear  no  more  *        * 

The  voices  which,  in  days  c^  yore 
Have  welcomed  ine  at  £riendly  door ;.  ' 
iut  still,  enshrined  in  n&emory's  lore,   •     . ' 

Th^  live  for  evennow.  [Edgg^i  Lutrudor. 


THE  LABOURERS  ARE  EEW. 

No  onig  denies  tiiat  there  is  a  lond  call  for  more  labourers  to  enter 
into  t^e  ripeniiig  harvest.  No  one  denies  that  the  humhers  are  few 
who  enter  in«  But  whjthis  scarcily,  is  a  question  to  which  different 
men  give  different  answers.  It  has  become  common  to  answer  it  by 
saying,  that  the  support  of  the  ministry  is  so  small  that/few  will 
«Jitcr  iu — they  fly  off  to  other  professions.  This  no  doubt  is'the/a<?^; 
but  should  it  ho  brought  forwivrd  as  the  ground  of  this  failure  J  We 
believe  that  each  an  opinion  as  this,  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
otu'  religious  papers^  in  creases  the  eviL  The  apostle  Paul  t<l  the  Phi- 
lippiauB  dcchred,  *'  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have 
learned  that  in  whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.'*  To 
%  .  find  the  reason  of  this  lack  of  men,  we  must  go  to  the  bottom,  and 
if  we  doj  we  will  learn  that  it  is  B,laek  offcuthy  of  a  ^lf-«ionsecrating 
-  ^i^t  J  in  our  joung  men^  which  is'  the  source  of  all  the  imiUe.    Those 
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who  desire  to  take  upon  tiiemselves  the  office  of  a  biBhop,  should  do 
it  without  reference  to  the  support  which  they  are  to  receive — ^they 
mast  trust  God  for  that.  They  must  enter  upon  this  work,  although 
they  see  starvation  staring  th^m  in  the  faee.  K^his  may  seem  strong 
language,  but  it  is  the  truth  as  derived  from  God's. word. 

And  I  would  here  .be  understood  as  referring,  to  the  first  deci- 
rion  of  this  question  by  the  jroung  man.  The  whole  subject  of  an 
adequate  support 'to  uie  ministry  is  .most  important  and  essential, 
and  one  that  demands  the  earnest  activity  of  the  church ; .  but  I 
declare  again,  with  the  Bible  to  sustain  me,  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  decision  of  the  question  by  our  young  men ;  it  must  not 
weigh  a  feather  in  their  judgment. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  k  does  influence  them,  and  practically 
prevents  many  from  entering  upon  the  work.  ,  This  but  brings  me 
back-tQ  tb^  first  ground  of  the  difficulty — ^not  that  the  support  is  in^ 
sufficient — ^for  with  this  they  have  nothing  to  do^-but  it  is  a  lack  of 
thist  in  Qod^B  superint^dingvcare.  Our  Saviour,  when  he  sent  forth 
his  disciples  first,  said  to  them*  ft  Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor 
bra^s  in  your  purses — nor  scrip  for  ypur  journey,,  neither  two  coatsj 
neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves,  for  the  workman  ia  wo^hy  of  his  hire." 
They  were  worthy  of  the  isupport,  but  they  h^  notning  to  do  in 
providing  it  on  their  entrance  upon  the  work;  '      ' . 

.  If  We  want  the  raaaks  of  our  ministry  filled  up^  let  us  pray  that 
God  would  pour  down  a  self-consecrating  spirit  vipcm  our  young  mej| 
— ^with  a  willingness  ta  enter  upon  the  work  for  the  love  of  Chriat. 
and  of -souls^-look'ing  to  God  for  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the 
brass,  and  the  scrip,  and  the  raunent,  and  thestaff  to  support  them  in 
the  midst  of  all  thpir  trials  a.nd  discouragements-r-aQd  ihna  we  will 
be  praying  in  the  most  effectual  manner  for  mqre  labourers  to  be  sent 
'  fortii  into  the  harvest.  ^       .  Samubl.. 


THE  BICH  TOUNG  MAN.* 


OuB  Lord  says,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  eartL" 
These  words  contain  a  plain  and  positive  commandment,  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  violate.  Persons  follow  the  course  wLicli  in  here  for- 
bidoen,  when  they  anxiously  accumulate  wealth  and  property;  allow 
these  to  oc<Ju]()y  and  engross  their  afiections ;  use  them  for  sclfiah  and 
secular  purposes,  and  make  them  the  source  whence  their  happinees 
and.  their  honour  are  drawn.  As  an  illustration  of  the  danger  wbich 
such  conduct  involves,  we  invite  attention  to  the  case  of  the  young 
man  who  refused  to  part  with  his  worldly  property,  and  to  follow 
Christ. 

This  instructive  and  touching  incident  is  recorded  in  Matthew  xh* 
16-^22,  Mark  x.  17— ?2,  and  Luke  xviiL  18—23.    Observe  the  ^har- , 

•  |ron  the  Reoord  of  the  VnUod  Fri»byteriaa  Cttanik  Of  8calaad» 
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aeter  of  .the  peflott.  8p^Jc«a  of,  the  Request  Mifd^  Ife  prefeited,  the 
offer  made  by.  Clirist,  the  r^eetion  of  that  offer,  and  the  irreparable 
ios8  sustained. 

f^irst,  The  character  of  the  person  qpofcen  of.    Heiras  a  yoong^ 
Vian ;  a  ^<  vary  rich'*  yoong  maA ;  a  yeug  m^n  of  raak  and  authority, " 
^'  a  ruler ;''  and  a  young  mati  of  blameless  external  ponduct*    He  had 
kept  from  his  youlii  all  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law*    Youth, 
wealth,  rank,  |m^  unblemished  jeputation,  induce  )is  to  attaebapecial 
interest  to  the  words  and  actions  of  this  person.  *       <. 

.  Secondy  The  request  which  he  preferred,  .  He  was  not  fully  eon- 
tented  with  what  he  had.  There  was  something  which  he  desired,  and 
ifiaich  he  was  very  anxious  to  possess.  rHe  came  to  (Shrist,  thpreforei 
and  inquired,  ^*  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that^  I  may  inherit'  eteinal 
life?'*  The  quelstion  was  one  of  tnuiscendent  importance,  and  it  wifl 
presented  m  an  earnest  aad  respectful  m^M&en  He  came  to  Jesiu 
^^ running;"  he. kneeled  down  before  him;  he  called  him^  ^^Oo6d' 
Master;"  and  he  ^ght  information  on.  the  most  momentoue. point 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  either  -young  tMr  old.  Ah,  it  was  w 
interesting  sight  to  ^behold  this  Qpnlent,  youthful  Jewish  ruler;  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  tfao;  ^ivine  Teaqher,  and.  nsJung  to  be  instructed  how 
be  should  gun  eiemal  life.  Such  a  question  invariably  awakeiis 
interest  in  uie  hearts  of  aU  Who  kbow  the  .value  of  the  soul;;  ^ hot  thia 
IS  peculiarly  the  case  when-^he  inquiry  ie^  made  by  the  young#^  The 
Saviour  viewed  him  with jitdSfectionate  regard.  ^^  Jesus,"  il  i^  Md, 
^' beholding  him,  loyed  hiniis"  .'   , 

Thircf,  The  offer  whieh  Christ  Jmacte  to  .him.  ih4  youn^  jraler 
said  that  he  had  kept  all  the  Commandments  from  his  j^uth/  This 
answer  showed  that  he  wais  igixbrant  of  the  spirituaility  of  tjbe  diviile 

frecepts,  of  their  extenidve.applioation^  and  of  the  sinful  state  of  hia 
eart.  Jesus  presented  a. test  which  at  6nce  proved  the  worldlineSB 
of  his  disposition,  aud  that  he  had  neither  miderstoed  nor  obeyed 
that  law,'  which,  as  '^  a  schoolmaster,"  leads  all  whom  it  rightly 
instructs  unto  Christ.  He  said  to  him,/' One  thing  thou  lackests 
go  thy  w^y,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt^  hikve  treasure  ,in  heaven ;  and  come,  take  up  the  cross,  and 
follow  mOb"  Let  us  endeavour  to  realize  this  mb^t'  striking  scene. 
Here  is  the  Son  of  Giod^  manifest  in  the  flesh,  who  is  about  ta  set  up 
his  spiritual  kingdom  in. the  world,  to  send  out  his  servants  to  proclaim 
pa«don,  salvlktion,  and  life  eternal  to  perishing  sinners,-  and  who,  at  a 
future  day,  will  judge  all  classes  of  men,  saying  to  thi&yoqng  person, 
dispose  of  thy  worldly  possessions,  from  which  death  in  a  few^  years 
will  for  ever  remove  thee ;  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  and^'ti^ou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,  which  thou  shalt  unchangesd>Iy  ei\joy;^ 
enter  into  py  service,  and  become  one  of  my  disciples,  and  thou 
shalt  share  m  the  rewards  and  the  glories  which  all  that  m^e  sacri- 
fices  for  me  shall  receive.  Oh  what  a  magnificent  offer  "was  this !  It 
was  a  call  to  the  hoblest  and  the  most  advantageous  course  of  conduct 
that  could  possibly  be  chosen.  It  was  an,  invitation  given  by  the 
King  of  grace  and  glory,  to  be  one  of  his  honoured  followers.  '  Had 
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the  kighest  angel  gdt  the  offer,  with  what  exulting  glaSness  would  he 
have  embraced  it.  He  would  have  left  heaven's  forightneas,  put  on 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  gone  forth  to  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
earth  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  and  he  would  have  rejoiced 
in  the  opportunily  thus  granted  of  testifying  his  love  for  his  divine 
Lord,  his  affection  for  men,,  and  of  ad<Ung  a  gf eater  lustre  to  his 
celestial  rank  and  station.  ^ 

Fourth,  The  rejection  of  the  offer.  .  The  jovkg  nan  looks  anx- 
iously up  into  the  kind  and  benevolent,  face  of  Jesus.  He  sees  his 
eye  beaming  with  gentle  regard,  and  his  heart  beats  liigh  with  tUe 
expectation  of  a  favourable  answer.  The  words  fall  from  .the  lips  dt 
the  divine  Teacher — "Sell  thy  property,  give  the  moliey  to  the 

r»r,  aad  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  neayen ;  and  Come,  follow  me.'* 
pang  of  disappointment  shoots  through  his'  soid ;  hid  countenance 
becomes  dark  and  sad;  his  head  drops  upon  his  bosofli,  and  team 
gather  in  his  eyes.  He  ^rould  have  eternal  life^  but  he  cannot  take  it 
on  these.term&  He  thinks  of  his  lar^  possessions;  of  His  splendid 
mansion,  and  numerous  servants ;  of  his  broad  and  fertile  fields ;  of 
all  his  wealth,  pleasures'  and  honours;  and,  as  .he  does  so,  the  world 
places  its  cold  hand  on  his  heart  and  draws  him  to  itself.  He  feels 
thut  he  cannot  part  with  hb  property,  resign  his  honours*,  take  up  the 
cross,  and  submit  to  beafdlower  of  the  poor  and  fauoible  Jesus. 
Thk  is  1^  path-  to  eternal  life  which^'he  Is  not  willing  to  treads  The 
struggle  is  severe;  sorrow  filh  his  heart;  but  the  thmgs  of  lime  gain 
the'  victory.  He  prefer^  the  treasure'  on  earth,  to  the  treasure  in 
heaven ;  the  servipe^of'the  iirerld  to  the  service  of  Christ.  His  choice 
is  made;  and  he  .rises .from-  his  knees,  turns  his  bu<ek  on  the  divine 
Saviour,  and  wirikft  i^way  with  slow  and  sad  steps.  He*-"  went  away 
girieved,  for  he  had  greafposseeaions."  "     " 

•  And  fifth,  T\xe  irreparable  loss  sustamed.  It  was  %  dreadful  hour 
ia  the  history  of  this;^6.ung  pan  when  he  dfeliberately  l^ft  Jesus  and 
returned  to  the  world.  He  waa  not  fat  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
another  step  and  he  might  have  been  s^ved ;  Init  he  went  back  to  per- 
dition. How  would  the  devils  exult  when  they  saw  bim  fbrisakinff 
Christ.  Ah,  had  he-accepted  the  /offer,  and  said.  Lord,  I  count  afl 
things  worthless  in  comparispn  of  thy  service  and  of  eternal  life,  to 
which  4t.  leads,  and  I  wiU  gladly  follow  thee  Vhithersoei^r  thou  wilt, 
ho,w  .wise  «nd  how  happy  would  have  beto  his  choice !  His  name 
would  have  found  a  place  amongst  the  distinguished  servants  of  Christ ; 
he  would  have  been  fitted  foe  noble  deeds  on  earth,  and  his  rewards 
in  heaven  would  have  been  great,  bright,  and  endurin^^  But  he  put 
the  offer  away -from  him,  and  rejected  eternal  life.  O^e  could  weep 
at.  the  sight  of  this  young  man  leaving  the  Saviour,  and  saying- to 
his  large  possessions,  "Ye  arc  the  portion  that  my  heart  has  chosen.'* 
How  ruiii^OQS  was  hisr  conduct.  No  subsequent  intimation  encourages 
the  hope  that  he  repented  and  returned  to  Christ.  The  divine  Spirit 
does  not -even^ mention. his  name;  for  he  vfovid  not  confer  this  distinc- 
tion upon  one  who  had  such  an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  who  deliberately  put  it  away.  So  that  we  may  say,  in  regard  to 
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him,  that  be  loit  the  honour  of  the  service  of  Christ,  the  high  advan^ 
tage  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  the  treasure  promised  him  in    ' 
heaven,  and  his  immoital  soul. 

We  see  the  greatness  of  his  loss  in  the  gain  won  by  another  wha  ' 
voluntarily  did  what  he  refused  to  perform.  -  Barnabas  sold  his  estate, 
gave  the  money  to  the  poor  saints,  took  up  his  cross  and  followed 
€hri«t;  and  the  Bible  calls  him  ^^the  son  of  x;oiiBoiation,"^  ^'a  good 
Uian,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  atod  records  his  deeds  for 
the  instruction  and  the  e^mple  of  all  succeeding  generation!.  The 
one  went  back  to  the  world,  to  dishonour  and  to  eternal  night;  Miui 
the  other  oame  to  the  light,  «walked  in  it  while  on  earth,  and  theii  •  , 
passed  away  to  heaven,  to  shine^  there  amid  ifneBding  joy  aad  glory. 

The  conduct  of  this  young  Jewish  ruler  addresses  a  solemn  fesson 
to  the  young  men  of  our  church.  Jesus  is  in  our  day  invitbg^  young 
men  ot  piety^  talent  and  ^terprke,  to  folkw  him  ^nd  preach  the 
words  of  eternal  life.    But  how  few  comply  with  his  cidl  ?    They 

5 refer  worldly  Wocations.  Now,  we  arevfar  from  saying  that  all  who 
0  so,  turn  their  backs  oh  Christ;  for  wet  know  that  there  ar^yery 
'many  of  the  young  men  of  our  church,  engaged  in  secular  pursuits, 
who  love  Christ,  ami  who  are  daily  seeing  to- honour,  him;  But;in 
80  &r  as- any  one  stands:  aloof  from  his  service^  because  of  its  perila, 
ita  sufferings,  and  its  poverty,  and  ehboses^  a  seci^ar  pursuit,  because 
itf  romi^el^  to  be  mor^  lucrative,  thei^e  ^can  be  jio  doubt  that,  in  .that 
aspect  of  the  matter,  such't^ip^sQB  displays  the  spirit -and  imitates 
the  cgndu6t  of  this  young  man.  ^  Oh,  let.  the  yeungmen  o(  the  'chur<^. 
vetiire  to  their  closets,  and'^here^  on theirkneee,  ax^d  while  tjsiey  list^ 
to  the  ^smid  wsaifingtf  orlbe  |scetaticl9onjg8'of-c6ming  etendty,  look 
first  at  the*  conduct  of  this  young  ruler  dxtd  its  tasuItB,  and.  then  at 
the  conduct  of  Barnabas  and  it9  rediiltl^  AKI>  MAKS.THE%:C]poiOE.  - 


FORSAKING  GOD  AND  HEWING  OUT  BROKm  CISTERNS,  ^<r^ 

*^  Mt  people  have  committed  two  evils:  ihey  hav*  ftHrsaken  me^ 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
^dstenis,  that  can  hold  no  water.*'  The  sin  held  up.*  by  thfe  prbphtt 
to  our  wonder  and -abhorrence  is  described  «s  two-fold.  ^  "  My  people 
have  committed  two- evils."  *  In  .the-  remainder  of  the  ver^e  ttjfese 
*'  two.  evils  "  are  set  forth,  chiefly  in  figurative  terms,  but.  6uch  4i8  ^e 
entirely  natural,  and,  easily  admit  of  explatiation.  The  only  prelimi- 
nary question  h&s  respect  to  the  division  of  the  sentence  in  a  manner 
correspondfng  to  the  two-fold  distinction  it  the  introductory  clause. 
In  other  words,  what  are  *'the  two  evils "  here  described?^ 

A  natural  construction  is  the  common  one,  which  makes  the  ^^  two 
evils  *'  to  consist  in  forsaking  God,  and  in  substituting  for  hiin  other 
objects  of  confidence.    True,  these  acts,  are  in8ej>araple,  and  imply 

/  .  / 
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QMb  oilier,  but  ther  are  perfectly  distingmshaUe,  aad  fhe  one  teiub  ' 
to  aggravate  the  wicKedne«8  and  folly  of  the  otben  They  have  forsaken 
tie  fcuntain  of  living  waters^this  is  one  evil  j  they  have  hewed  them 
^  otit  cisterns — this  is  another.  .  There  is  something,*however,  in  the 
struetixpe  of  the  sentence  which  d^erves  a  more  nunute  examination. 
The  second  clause  of  the  antithesis  includes  another  in  itself.  Not 
only  is  ^^the  fount^n  of  living  waters  "  {placed  in  contrast  with  mere 
artificial  ^'cisterns/'  but  the  contrast  k  thai  heightened  by  desorib- 
ing  these  as  ^' broken  cisternB  that  can  hold  tio  water/'  To  forsake  ^ 
a  *^fofintiJn"  for  the  most  perfect  "cistern,"  would  be  folly;  but  to 
forsake  it  for  at' broken  cistern  that  can  hold  n»  water/'  is  tncf  height 
qf  folly.  There  are^then,  three  poiiits  presented  for  oonsideration  in 
diis' two-fold  evil  charged  Upon  GodV  people :  The  first  i»  that  they 
bad  forsaken  him,  the  fountain  of  living  waters ;  the  second,  that  they 
bad  hewn  them  put  cisterns  as  ;^  substitute ;  the  third,  that  the  cis- 
terns thp3  procured  were  broken,  and  cOuld  hold  ko  water.  The 
kiet  clause  seems  to  be  a  kind  of -after-thought,  aa  if  the  prophet  first 
intended  merely  to  opp^cbst  theibuntain  and  «the  cistern,  but  it  was 
^erwards 'suggested'  to  him,  to  enhance  the  greatness  of  the  sin  and 
folly  by  this  new  consideration,  ,  .        ,  .    - 

,  The  ^letaphors  heri^  used  are  so  pafuralahd' simple  thi^t  th^y  need 
but' littld' explanation,  AH  doubt  as  tO'their^application  is  removed 
by  the  express  deeWfLtioD,  that  God'is-iiimself  the  fountain,  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  application  of  the  other  tetms.  :  Un- 
der the'^figure.of  ^ Sauutaip  Crodiiasetforth ns  a  source  of  influence, 
imgihaly  uiif ailing y  and  h^^iMJieeM.  •  1,  The  v6fy  (jojatrasl  with  a  cis- 
tern renders  prominent  the'first  of  these ide^^  that  from  God,' whatever  ^ 
flows  at  all,  flows  tot  asfrom  aetrfeam  or  re8ervoir,.4)ut  from  a  spring,  a 
8<»urc^,  a  founiain-head. :  ^  He  is  not  only  the'  Giver  but  the  Author  of 
ali'good;'  2.  Another  idea  naturally  sugg^ted  by  tbe  figure  ]$  that  , 
God'fi  gift*  are  "perpetual  *and  constant,  not  dependent  Upon  anjjr  ul- 
terior power  ft>r  their  beitf  apd  cdntinu'ance^  but  fed  by  an  infinitude 
of  power  and '  goodnes^.  JSot  is  he  merely  the'  best  of  many  inde- 
pendent sources  from  which-  creatures  may  derive  supplies.  He  is 
thcT  xiltimati^.  jund  universal  -source,  frotaa  which  all  otners  are  l^ut 
streams  and  rivulets.  8.  A  third  idea  comprehended  in  the  meaning  ' 
of  Ae  figuriB-  here  employed-ifl;  that  the  influence  referred  to  is  salu- 
'brious.  To*  an  oriental^  in  particular,  whose  habits  and  associations 
have^been  fanned  in  countries  destitute  of  numerous  great 'rivers,^ 
and'wher^  springs,  abundant  and  perennial,  are  prized  among  tha 
dioicest  blessings  of  a  merciiful  providence,  the  imiage  of  "  a  fountain," 
of  "a  fountain  of  living  waters,". that  is,  ever  \flowing,  gushing  with 
uhfailing- fulness,  and  with  undecaying  freshness,  could  not  be  brought 
before  tb^e  mind^thout  awakening  associations.of  pleasurable  nature, 
recollections  of  purification,  refreshment,  and  relief.  .  The  figure 
is  peculiarly  adapted,  therefore,  to  describe  God  as  a  source  of  be- 
neficent influence.  H64s  the  fountain  of  existence  toTall  creatures — 
not  merely  because  he  called  them  at  first  into  exi8tence,\but  because 
their  continued  being  calls  for  a  perpetual  unceasing  exercise  of  his 
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creative  power — "im  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.** 
He  is  the  fountain  of  life;  in  |JI  its  varieties  of  meaning.  He 
^^  breathes  the  breatli  of  life"  into  material  bodies.  He  is  the  source 
of  all  intellectual  activity.  "The  faispiration  of  the  Almighty  gives 
man  understanding.     He  is  the  source  of  Qtir  capacity  to  distinguish. 

Sod  from  evil— of  our  capacity  to  discern  and  jrelish  spiritual  food, 
e  18  i^ot  only  the  source  of  strength  but  of  enjoyment.  He  is  the 
fountain  of  all  happiness,  and  as,  in  our.  case,  sin  is  the  great 
obstacle  to  happinessH-^s  mef  ay  is,  to  ui,  a  source  of  cleansing — so 
that  purified,  refreshed,  and  rendered  dupable  of  knowing  and  enjoy- 
ing God,  we  may  say,  in  the  ianguaee  of -the  Christian  poet^  ^^We 
live  to  pleasure,  while  we  live  to  ^oe!" 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  God  Is  not  only  the  purest,  but  the  only, 
source,  not  pnly  of  being,  of  intelligence,  of  conscience,  but  of  spirituai 
life  and  of  eternal  blessedness,  this  very  fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  act  of  leaving  htm  with  folly.  If,  indeed,- the  choice  weiro . 
merely  between  greater  and  less  degrees  of  exc^Uenoft  and  blessedness,  - 
or  if  man  had  within  Jiimself  a  reaV  though  iijiferior  supfdy,  of  what 
he  needed,  independent  of  0od*s  bQimties,^then  the  {oUy  of  forsaking 
God,  though  great.in  itself,  would  be  copaparativel^  apaall;  but  Ww 
immeaflun^Uy  great  does  it  be<$om,e  when  we  (t)oi&icu^  that'  the  very 
constitution  of  his  na^tare,make^  it  necessary  that,  he  should  derive 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  frfnti  a  souree.exterior  to  himself,  and  that' 
in  every  xase,  withoxit  exception,  ^here  he.tums  .away  from  God,  he 
turns  instinctively  to  aomething  else.  \  If  he  ^ould  really^  refrain  from 
trusting  at&yt^ing  or  drawmg  uppn  anything  for  a  3ttpply  of  his  neces-* 
sities^.there  might  be  a  shadow  of  excusetforhi^  forsaking  €k)d ;  but 
siu^e  he  must  and/'.alwayB  does  trust  sbmething  and  depend  ou 
something,  is  it-  not  unspeakably  a1>spKl.  that.,  he  ^sl^ould  trust  the  ^ 
creature  mose  than  the  Creator,  and  depend  upon  the  £nite  Tfhea  the. 
Infinite  is,  so  ^  speak,  at  hhr  command  r  ,  Since- the  highest  and  most 
perfect  creature  is  hot  self^zisteiLt,  independent,  or  infinite  in  any 
of  its  attributes,  to  choose  it.rather  th^aii  the  Being  from' whoQt  iall 
that  it  possesses,  is  derived,  is  to  forsake  a  fountain  for  a  cistern,  an 
original  unfailing  source  for  a  mere  artificial  ti»aporary  reservoir, 
dependent  for  all  that  it  contains  xipon  precarious  supplies,  if  not^upoar 
the  very  source  to  which  it  is  preferfedl^  Even' the  highest  a^dmost 
perfect  creature,  therefore^  cannot  be  put  into  the  plaee  of  God  with- 
out stupendous  fpUy,  how  much  less  a  sinful  and. defective  creature, 
which  is'  not  only  influit^lv  less  than  God,  but  corruptly  opposed  to 
Mm  and  alienated  from  him;  and  it  is  always  upon ^ such  that  the 
idolfitrous  heart  fastens  as  a  substitute  for  God.  The  san^  disposi- 
tion that  would  lead"  it  to  depart- from  him,  would  lead  it  to  turn 
away  from  all  ^at  bears  his  image.  That  state  of  the  afiections 
which  would  lead  one  to  rely  upon  a  sinfleds  creature,  as  his  portion 
and  his  hope,  would  lead  him  further,  to  an  infinitely  holy  and  al- 
mighty God.  No  mail  has  ever  yet  been  chargeable  with  forsaking 
Gm  as  the  exclusive  object  of  his  trust  and  his'  affection,  without 
the  same  bei^g  guilty  of.  transferring  that  affection  and  that  trust, 
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not  only  to  a  creature^  but  to  a  fallen  and  corrupted  creature.  No 
one  haa.0ver  yet  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  wafers,  without  hew-" 
ing  out  some  artificial  cistern  to*  supply  its,  place,  so  no  one  has  ever- 
thus  devised  a  substitute  folr  God,  without  finding  it,  even,  in  his  own 
experience, sooner  or  later,  to  be  worthless;  without  finding  that  the 
cisterns  which  be  lias  so  laboriously  hewe^  out  to  supply- the  place 
of  the-  forsaken  Ibipitain,  are  but  ^^  broken  cisterns  that  ca^  bold  no 
water."    ^     ■    '  -  ^       .        . 

In  the  text,  this  isin  is  charged  upon  GxA's  ancient  people,  and  theit 
history  is  tec  minutely  giyen  in  the  Bible  to  admit  of  any , doubt  ^ 
to  the.  sense  in  whteh  the  charge  is  brought  against  th^m.  To  them, 
as  individuals,  God  was  "the  fiyuntain  of  .living  watei^s,'*  as  He  is  to 
otber  men,  because,  lik^  otHei;  men,  they  wei^  dependent-  upon  him 
for  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  but^to  them  as  a  community,  a  nation, 
and  ik  diurch,  he  was  :a  "fotmtaiii  of  .liviny  waters/' in  a  peculiar 
sense,  because  to  theuti*  he  was  related  by  a  covenant  engagement, 
having  undertaken  to  b^tbw  peculiar  blessings  upon  them,  and  to 
.  make  himself  kliown  toito  them  aa  he  did  not  to  th^  world.  But.  they 
had  wilfolly  departed  from  this  living  fountain^ -and- resorted  to-  thid 
broken,  empty  cidtems  )af  the  Gen  tiled*'  THat  ahy.race  «or  nation 
could  become  so  brutish  as  ita*fall  int<>*  idolatry,  Surrounded  by  the 
proofs  of  one  su{Hreme  and  perfect  Beingj.  might  appear  incredible,  but 
for  the  melanclK)Ty  proof  that  they  have  actui^lly  done  bo.  But  the 
ease  of  ether  nation*  ceases  t^  be- wonderful' when  we  compare  it  'with 
the  case  of*  Israel^  not  only  disregarding  the  light  .of.  nature  and  the 
voice  of  reason,  but*&  specisbl  revel<Qaon;/|!hutting  their  eyes  upon 
the  blazing  nooik,  to  grope  iii  twilight  aiiid  be^  lost*  in  darkness. '  This, 
to  resume  the  figure,  .was^  indeed  to  forsake  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  hew  thepi  out  cisterns,  btoken  eist^jx^y  th&t  could  hold  no 
water.     Of  this  the  Iffl*aeUtes  had  been  guiltt  as  a  bpdy. 

The  church  has  ohen  since  been  guilty  of -tne  samp  6in ;  for  although 
merely  natioilal  ^istinptiohs  have  now  ceased^  God  has  still  a  chose*, 
t  peculiar  people/known  to  the  world  a^  such  l>y  their  profession  and 
their  privileges.  To  this  church  he  is  bound  as  to  the  old  by  .c<we^ 
ilant.  To  this  church  he  has*  given  afar  clearer  revelation  an^a 
spiritual  worship.'  f^^tof  thkchurchmayitstill  bo'said,thatintoomany  ^'^ 
ihstancesBhe  h^  fotsaken  Qod,  the  fountain  of  living  ^at^s,  by  attempt- 
ihg  to  combine  in  one  imposing  ritual  the  pomp  of  neathenists^with  the 
^implidty  of  Ghristain  worship;  bvalIowing,*un(^er  vark)u^  pretences, 
self-created  mediators  to  interpose  between  uie  soul  and  God ;  by  exalt- 
ing angels,  saints,  and  priestij^  tp  an  equality  with  God,  as  objects  of 
religious  worships  and  by  losing  eight  of  the  ei^d  in  the  means,  of 
the  substance  in  the  shadow,  of  t&e.  soul  iif  the  body,  of  the  body 
in  thedress;  mistaking  the s^n for  the  thing. signified  or  represented, 
profession  for  conversion,  thb  sacraments  for  sacramental  grace,  the 
cross  for  Christ,  the  church  for  God.'  In  all  these  ways  has  the  en- 
tire Christian  world,  or  eitensive  portions  of  it^  pulled  down  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High  iii  his  temple,  and  exalted  those  of  idols, 
not  the  less  to  be  dreaded  and  abhorred  because  less  frightful  to  the 
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sense  than  Moloch  or  than  Juggernaut.  In  all  these  ways  has  tike 
church  forsaken  GKx!,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewn  out 
to  herself,  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  jcan  bold  no  Water.        ' 

To  such  defections  there  have  always  been  exceptions.  Even 
amidst  the.most. extensive,  and  seemingly  total  apostasies,  6bd  hfa 
not  left  himself  whoUv  without'  witness.  Even  i^  Israel,  when  Eli- 
jah's spii:it  was  stirred,  and  then  cast  down  within  hin^  because  he  saw 
it  ^^  wholly  ffiven  to  idolatry,"  God  had  reserved  no  less  than  seveii 
ihousand  who  ^s4  not  so  Wch  as  bowed  t)lie  kiiee .  to  Baid.  ^  So  in 
the  darkest  of  those  age^  which  preceded  and  produoed  the  Refonna^ 
tiofi,  there^wer^  8^w$ys  some  who  held  fadt  their  iniegrity.  •  But  even 
such,  though  gmltless  of  for^aldiig  the  fbuntain  of  living  waters  altor 
gethet,  have  too  ofta>  resorted  to  the.  cisterns  of  the  world,  to  its 
superstitums,  its  carnal  pleasure.  Mid  its  false  philosophy,  ia  auest  of 
partial  or  occasional. supplies.  Kay,,  this  may.evep  be  .t$e  caae 
amidst  the^'blaket  of  a  recov'ered  Jigh^  and  within  the  reack  of  >  re- 
suscitated gospel.  Eyen  n<m,^ven  here,  men,  may  loave  the  light 
of  day  to  ^rbpe. for  truth  in  subterraneous  ca^verns,  or  to  .dig  for  it 
in  sulphureous  mines.,  Ye^even  tru^  belierers  may  be  tempted  into^ 
contact,  not  oidy  with  speculative  error,  but  with  pn^cticalenoirmitiesX 
not'  only  to  eke  o^t  fl^e  truth  of  God  wi^  man!s  philosophy,  Ht  the  merk 
'  of  Christ  withman's  perforpciance8.'priYq^^Qns,  or  endur^nces,:but  also.io . 
appease  the  inextui2idi0habl&  longing  of-  a  spiritual^ nature-  with  for^ 
bidden  pleasilres^ .  What' mean  ihe  clouded,  Drowfli,,the  tearless  ayes^ 
the  clenched  or  folded  Jiands,' the.  steeled -hearts,  the  improfitable 
lives*  of  so  many  professed  Chi^tians«— if  not  that  they  h&Ve  forsaken 
the  fountain  of  living- waters,  and  drunk'  too  often  and  too  deqply  of 
the  world's  poisoned. cisterns  ?  But  to*  ajl  such  the  fountain  te,  still 
open  and  accesElible.  .^o  :all  decfinlng  aijid  backsliding  OhriBtianSi 
whether  led  astray  by  doctrin&l  perversions  of  the.tilttth,  or  by  se- 
ductive appeals  to  the  cetruption,  still,  remaimng  and  too-  active  iq. 
their  hearts — ^to  aU<^Wh  th^re  is  still  «n  invitation  to  return— return 
ye  backsliding  ehildreii  to  your  father.  Aud  what  wonder  that  God's 
eri^g  and  u^aithful  people  are  thus  yarned  and  encouraged  to  re; 
turn,  when  they , who  personally  ne^er.knew  him,  but  are  driven  'bj- 
the  impulse  of  their  fell^n  nature  &rtker  and  farther  from  that  foimr ' 
tain  of  whose  waters  they  have  never  tasted,  are  exported-  to  dr^W 
near  tq  it?  Considered  as  a  race,  men.  were  all  once  near  to  Gqd. 
In  the  persoaof  our  federal  head,  we  $kll  drank  of  th^t  fountaip^ 
and  we  all  tofsock  it.  We  are  all  by- nature  far  from  it,  atid  loath  to 
be  brought  near,  and  yet  we  all  feel  our  need  of  living  water*  We  all 
laboriously  hew  us  cisterns  in  the  rock,  or  dig  them  in  the  sand,  and 
plea^  ourselves  with  the  imagination  that  our  wants  are  all  provided 
for,  uutil  the  time  of  our  e^trdmity  approaches,  when,  with  parched  lips 
and  aching  brows,  we,draw  Jiear.to  pur  cisterns,  and  faint  to  find  them 
empty,  or  sicken  •  at  their  bitter  atid  xmwTiolespnle  waters.  Now,  now,  ^ 
is  the  accepted  time  for  the  preventing  of  such  disappointments. 

Fellow-sinner,'  whether  a  declining  Christian  or  a  stranger  to  the 
covenant  of  pronpse,  stay  your  han(^  isuspend  you  labours ;  'they  are 
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■worse  thin  frtiilless.  Your  unwearied  efforts  to  procure  repose  or 
pleasure,  iiidependently  of  God  and  of  the  Saviour,  may  exhaust 
but  cannot  satisfy  jour  souls.  You  are  hewing  cisterns  in.  the  solid 
rock,  the  labour  of  a  lifetime,  ^only  to  find,  when  yen  can  woA  no 
longer,  that  your  work  has  been  in  vain— only  to  find  4;hoee  capacious 
reservoirs,  to  prepare  which,  you  have  sacrificed  your  time,  y<Jur  la- 
bour, and  your  very  souls,  are  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water 
— while  around  the  very  spot  where  you. have  \ab6ured  thus  in  vain, 
th^e,are. streams 'whicE  might  have  led  you  to, a  giishing'  fountain  of 
pndying  waters,  cleansing,  refreshing,  hewing  andiminortalieipgr  !EveQ 
now  the 'soothing,  yet  inspiring,  murmur  ofttratfeuntlkin  fiills  Upon  the 
ear.  Even  now  God  may  open  ynur  eyes,  as  be  did  Bagar's,  to  behold 
A  fountain  in  tbe  wilderness,  of  which'be  that  drinketh  shall  nevQr 
Uiirst,  ox  only  thirst  tQ  be  for  eveir  satisfied ;  for  that  water**' shaQl* be 
in  Km  a  well  of  Vater,  springing  up  into  everlaisting  liftf."  . 
•    .      '  ;      '      .  A.  E.  L  0.  U. 


sobapS  and  OTGUBES. 


■  ••■•.■<  ^ 

.  ''His  youth  and  v^iry' ji^venil^ap^oarance  would  be  much  against 
Km  as  aVphysiQian.**  This  repa^rkl  mist- with  lately  in  an  interesting 
and  useful  ;boQk'  of  biography.  It  the.  8iibje<:|t.  oi  it  had  been  a 
pfr^acher,  instead  of  a  physician,- "  his  youtt^nd  very^  juvenile  appear- 
MHJC^*.woul^;>i0t  have  been  agjwnst  ^itfl,  but  w$)uld  rather  have  been 
decidedly  in  l^tls  favour.  Whence  is  ihis  difference  ?;  *  The.  congrega- 
tion wants  a  mini^r  that  is  youiiky'the  neighbourhood  chooses  a  doctor 
that  is  yrell  advanced  in  year?;.  .^  this  popular  judgment  founded  on 
taste  ?  oa  caprice  ?  on  ec<moray.  1.  ,on  good  sense  ?  I)o  ministers  de- 
te^orate  a;nd  doctors' improve^  as  they  advance  in  life  ?  Are  the  chil- 
dren of  tlus  worm  wiser  than,  the  children  of  light  in  this  thing  ? 

'•    '  '■■■'    '  •  '.  ■ "  ■    •  ^^.  ,.  \  '  '^  .•:    ^     . .    '■ 

Suppose  that  Judas  h&<i  not  gone  and  confessed  hid  crime  ^  that  he 
bad  not  thrown  fVom  his  hapd  the  burning  price  of  his  treachery,  and 
that  he  hJid  not  gon6  and  hanged  himself.  Suppose  further  that  he 
had  put  the  money  into  sotne  lucrative  business ;  that  he  had  acquired 
a^fOHune ;  that  hd  had  reared*  a  family  in  affluence,  and  that  whe^i  in 
old  age  he  waslaid  on  €k  bed^of  sickness  and  of  death,  a  lovjng  family 
had  attended  him  with  fond  but  unavailing'  assiduity,  and  bathed  his 
coldj  pale  brow  with  tears  of  affectionate  grief — ^would  his  character, 
in  the  sight  of*  God,  or  in  the  decisions  of  justice,  have  stood  any 
better  than  it  now  stands?  Ah  no !  And  no  more  is  the  character 
of  other  betrayers  and  despisers  of .  Chrisl;  improv.ed  by.  their  riches 
or  theur  Iujpiries<    Think  yetbat  7udas  was  a  sinner  above  all  men, 
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iecawe  he  suffered  such,  things?  I  t^U  you,  naiy,  but  except  ye 
repent,  ye'sliaU'  likewise  perisb.  It-is  not  befcaaise  be  suffered '^di 
things,  but  because  he  did  such  things.  Treachery  to  Christ  may  be 
hidden  from  our  Qves  by  the  worldly  splendors  that  attend  It,  but  its 
criminaMty  is  not  diminished  thereby,  net  is  it  less  the  object  of  God's 
reprobating  curse.  ^  ,  ^ 

m.:        •  .    .. 

•.  There  is  in  ^ — ,  a^idwelling-bouse  buflt  in  a  circular  fbrm.  It  is 
Said  that  the  owri^i?,  an  arowed  and"j[eering.ii^el,  a^sslgned  ifer  his 
^reason  for  building  it  in  that  shape^  that 'he.  aid  not  mean  to  give  thtf 
devil  ^corner  to  hide  in,'  Some  people  thint  it  was  a  bad'arran^ 
ment,  not  to  letfve  the  devfl  a  corner,  if  he  would  be  conteiH^inA 
tliat;  since^  as  itU^  he'sems  to  have  possession  oraU'the-premis^. 

Most  nations  have,  indnlged  their  vanity  by  claiming  a  higher'An- 
tiquitvthan  any  authentic,  history  accords  to. them.  We  find  tbe 
grati&ation  of.  our- vjiiihy  in  the.  oppo&ite  directiop.  An.  ancient 
wrilery  cited  by^tifllngflBet;  saysr  TJie  tfirreeks  Were  beholden  to 
their  wits  for  their  history :[  the  same  may  bei  said  of  the^  chronology 
of  most  old  natioii^^  But,  for.o^jjyc  part,  .we/are  apt  to  •connect  with 
the  reqital  of  our  doings  and  a|;tainments  some  pa^>able  aOUsion  to 
our  juvenility.  It'ia  yith  ijEtt^Jeits  as  with  men :.  »  very  old  person  is 
inelined.  to  inake' himself  older  than. he  is,  whil^  the  voting  man  finds 
it  pleasapt  to  say^  as  be  considerii'biB  Wealth',  his  scholarship,  pr  his 
good  standing,  in  the  political  worrfly-^andldmbut  nine  and  twenty.!' 
Other  natiohs  wis1;i  to  be  thought  venerablcf ;' wede^re  the  r^utation 
of  precocity.  These  men  loyefto  trace  BjCok  di6ir  pedigree  into 
remote  ages  of  the  past.  Hjere  a  mi^ncan  cldlim  no  higher  genealo- 
gical honours  thati  to^say^  ^My.  country^is  younger  th^n.  myself ;  my 
father  signed  the  declarati(xi  of  ita  bir.th,  a,nd  I  was  one  of  the  erider' 
sers  of^it.   '  '     *  "     .  :.        •"  ' .      "  .•      '      •    t  - 

'   '  y  ■    V.  '  '.     ■       ;  •,        "... 

The  religion  of  8(5mp  people  may  be  compared  td  the  'science  of 
ana^tbmy — ihe  consideration  of.  bone§,  muscles,  arteries,  serves  .&c^ 
in  a  dead  state — ^a  machine^  of  curious  and  intertoting  structure  ana 
connectionpw     The' religion  6£  others-  is  like  physiology^,  that  contem- 

Elates  the  JMime  admirable  system,* pervaded  by  ^  prin^iplQ  of  life; 
sving  fundtionsln  presei^t  operation,  Uable  to  injiirjes  and  diseases, 
demanding  aliment  and  .exercise  for  its  health  and  girowth,  and 
needing  sanitary  treatqient  f or  the  cure  of  its  disorders. 

•  '  ^  ^  '    •    -'  VL'V         •  \^     •       '  :     • 

In  the  negotiations  for  union,  tliat  have  been  going  on  between* 
some  of  the  churches,  it  is  proposed,  to  add  some  new  articles  of  f^th 
to  their  excellent  Standards.    Oiie  of  these  articles  is  on  the  subject 
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of  Psalmody.  The  reason  why' this  article  is  necessraiy;  the  breth-* 
fen  tell  tis,  is,  that'^'the  Westminster  Assembly  did  not  give  any  de- 
liverance upon  the -object.  **  I  vrould  respectfdlly  oflferliere  a  sug- 
gestion Ihat  is  impoi^tant  if  correct!  1^  is  thip:  that  the  inspired 
termers  have  not  given  any  '^'deliverance"  on  the  snbject,'which  at 
all  agrees  witT;i  the  dogmas  of  our  brethren.    * ' '  * 

.'-"  ^  \;/' :  '■[    vu:      V /.  "^  ''    •  :    .   ,.-' 

The  mimtterwho  reftorts.  to  triqks,'  oddities, ^and  device^  in  order 
to  attract  notice  to.  himsi^lf,  is  ab^ut  as  wisi^  c^  the  maa  who^  fbi:  con*- 
ajucuit}!^  walks  in  the^  middle  of  the  street  among  the  horses  and  dra^s,  ^ 
rather  Uian  on  the  clean  shaded  sic(e-walk,  with  his  fellow-men.  He 
dra^ouf  attention,  in  the  first,  plape,  j^nd  ourxidicule  in  t&e  second. 
.  If  a  ministeit's  oddities. ar^  natural  tQ  him,  we  c6m{j[assionately^peak 
of  them  under  the  gex^tle  name  of  eccentricities,  ai^d  bur  sympathy 
impels  us  to  do  a^litUe  better  than  justice  io.  any  gbod  sen^e  which 
may  be  accompanied  and  encumbered  by  them.  But  if  they  are  as- 
sumed to  wheedle  us  of  oar  a4miratiot^Twe.tunji  nipon  the  deceiver 
the  retribution  of  our-cdpt'cmpt;  we  rank  him  with  the  sturdy  beg* 
gar  who  has  gpt  a  shilling  from'  us  hy  Signing,  himself  a  cripple. 
A  ministet*  thatresoirts.'fo  arts  and  tricks  for  popularity  is  sture  of 
being  dete^^ted,  for  h6  uind^at^s  the  judgment  of  mankind,  and 
80  exposes,  himself^  at  a  disadvantage^  to  its  scrutiny  and  its  sen- 
tence. Men  mj^,  for  a  while,  laugh  a^  his  harlequinarjr?  *^ut  they 
will  ^torwa^ds  pin  papers, on  ins- back,  aind  keep  Ima  a  harlequin  for 
ever.  •  •'  ••      -■  /  .  -     '•'•  -    •-''..'*'*     •    •'  ^'- 

.  .     \'  -  ^\.  '••'■*■■  ••ym:V'  -  ' .;  •  -   ■■'..'.   . 

-  "IIn™|ie3  "with  all  utterance  wid  wifh  ^ll.'kiiowledge.!'  .  Happy 
w,hen  these  go  togeth^i*  But  some  hitve  tke  utterance  and  not 
tie  knowledge;  ;'*vox'et  preterea  nihij^-".  Trumpfeis,  truly!  No 
WOQdei^  that  sounding-boards  hi^ve  gone  out.-of  fa^on  in  many  pul- 
piftic  there  is/«oii7u2enoiigh' without  thetjl*'  ^bren^  again,  some  have 
aU  knowledg^  but- no  utterance.  They;  are  learfleo,  but  not /^  apt 
to  teach;''  hate  good  4Jliought9,  but  from  tii^hffolness  wroog  ideas 
of  tolemnity;  or,  the  imitation  of  ^bad  models,  haV$  a  dull  or  disa- 
greeable uianner^of.  speech.  Would  it  not  bev^ell.if  in.  our  theo- 
^gical  seminap^s  a  li(tte  more . attention  wa&i  paid. to  the^^utter- 
aUce"  of  the  Candidates .f6r,.the^niiiiistry,' so  ^at  their/^  knowledge  " 
may  be.  in  gopd  meaBiire  pressed  dowii,  ^^^d  also  rmPnirig  &ver,$  . 

•.    ■.'    IX.  ■     /  '     '  '  \' 

The  crown  of  Christ's  gldry.  I'ests.iiot  the?  less  easy  on  his  head 
because  that  head- once  wote,  a -crown  of  thorns,  nor  will  ^  the  joys 
of  heaven  be'less  delightful  to  us  because  we'pas^  through  much 
tribulation  to  reach  them'. 

'     ■;■    .:...'  »^-.       '  \ 

"It  is  the  part  of  a  Christiitn  man/'  said  A.  Turretin,  "not  to 
multiply  controversies  unnecessarily."^  Augustine's  sentiment  was 
45  '  ^ 
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the  same :  ^^ melkur est  dubitare  de-occhiltis,  qvamlitii^re  de incerti&*/' 
it  icr  better  to  entertaia  doubts  conceding  obscure  things,  than  to  con- 
tend about  uncertain  things.  0  that  those  ^ho  ar^  ever  clamoring  in 
^MoubtAil  disputations''  i^odd  consider  the  wisdom  of  iifaeBe  state- 
ments! •  ■    '     . 

.       •        •  .    XL  V        ••      ; 

I  lively  opened.' an  old  book,  which  had  a  most  els^borate  title 
page,  setting  forth,  ampng  other  t;}iings,  that  1;he  subject  was  ^^suc« 
cincdy^  soli^y,  And  satisfyingly  handled  bj  that  faithful,  fruity,  and 
famous  minister  of  the  ^go^Jpd,  Mr.  James  Perhan^*'  *.    : 

•      :''■'■     *■•'  xit^       .     ..  /  '.;'■"• 

He  is  tfie  true  iero^  who  tj^  say,  like'Chrysostom,  I  fear  *n<rtl3ng 
tut  sin.  '     /  ■  \  '    \  "       '   ]'/ 

Allegheny  City.  "'•','     J%^'.M.; 
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All  institutioiis,  however  Wisely  framed  and  cle^ly  defin^  in 
their  principles,  and  pe^ect  in  their  ^pdes  o^  operation,  ri&quire^  on 
account  of  the  i^o|*ance,inadyerte'ii9e,  and  weakness  of  ineo^.a  ceapie- 
less  vigilance,  care  and  flrtAfieEfp  in  their  coMuct,  lest -they*  be  gra- 
dually, and  it  maj  be,  eyentuaUv  perverted  frona  thfeir  original,  and 
just,  and  beneficent  designs,'  wia  the  .Church' and  the  world  lose  the 
full  benefit  of  thein.  The  Don^estio  Missionary  work  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  comes,  ill  for  its'  share  of  the  application/  of  this  remark, 
since  in  the  conduct  of  it  firorir'y^ar  to  year,  the  Board,  and  indeed 
many  in  the  churches,,  have  observed  etils  creeping  in  jrhich  demand, 
without  any  furth(^r  delay,  resistanoe  *and  a  pru<tont  and  a  Ipnd  re- 
dress of  them  on  the  part  of  churches^  Presbytefied,  and  all  coli^ 
cemed,  otherwise  the  consequences  mtty> become  disasdroua;  *  And 
indcjdd  without  any 'disguise  of  the  fact,  we  ar^  now  reaping  to  some 
extent  the  fruit  of  these  evils. 

•  Among  these  evils,  which  a  s^nse  of  duty  to  the  Assembly  and  the 
whole  Chur<^  obliges  the.  Board  to  ij^otice,  we  respectfully  enulnerate 
the  following,:  . 

L4-EVILS^  IN  THl  pRSBBpteBIB&.        . 

1.  In  the  JBrst  i^]s^^^  improper  applicatione  approved^  unci  eano 
tionedy  and  recommended  by  thein  to  the  favourable  action  (if  Ahe 
Board. .  '     \     ''  ^  ^ 

^  This  article  if  an  extract  from  th«  Annoal  R«jbortt)f  ihe  Board  of  DomMtialfisfioai 
to  tbe  Qeueral  ABsembly,  piMentod  by  the  Rer*  C.^0.  Jonef,  D.  D. 


1 
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For  example.  (I.)r  A  church  is  anxious  to  obtaia  the  services  ef 
a  particular  mimster  of  some  standing- «id  celebrity,  but  cannot  give 
a.  salary  sufficient  fo^  his  suppoii;,.  howeyer  adequate  it  may  be-  for 
some  other,  one*  That  church  raises  what  it  can,  andoomei^n  the 
Board;'  through  a  recommendation  of  ^he  P^resbytery,  for  the  neces- 
sary supplement  I        •      •  ' 

(z:)  Churches  that  are  abundantly,  able  to  support  ^e  gospel  for 
tfaeinselyes-ajce  recommended  for  fdd;  and  it  .sometimes  happens  that 
there  ate  chujrches  in. die  aame  Presbytery  iiot' a  whit  sttonger,  nay 
even^weakerj.  supporting  their  pastors  and  asking  nodnng !  And  in 
thiff  manner  the  ci^ise  of  Domestic  Mi^ns  ha^i^been  smuidaUiKed, 
and  contributions  haye^  been  withheld  on  the -grou^  ;that  the  funds 
mre improperly  appGed.      *     .  *  ..    ^ 

{3.)  AppKoai^ond  ai^sentupfor.fiye,  ten,  ^fCeen,  eyen  seyenteen 
long  years  in^suocession,  for  jtid:  and  in  some  cases  for  increased 
aid^  and  no  steps  ta}c6n  oh  the  p4rt  of  the' Presbytery  io  bring  these 
churches  up  to  the  self-HSustainin^  point,  or 'sbmewhend  near  it ;  and 
tifiieanwhiley'^Bome  of  these  churches  ha^e  biiilt  their  hohses  of  wor- 
ship, biiilt  their  parsohajges,  and  langely. increased,  if  not  doubled 
their  tuembership  and  congregatiiyns ! .    \        -  ^ 

(4.)^  Applications  fori^  cif  churchy  which  ow^  their  origin  to 
unjustifiable  and  unkind  diyisions  among  brethren  of  the  same  con- 
gregation-^r  to  denomiHational  pride  and  |)rejudice.  ^'Because 
other  denominations  h&ye  churches  andTuinistmu  we  must  haye  ours 
'tpo.'!  And  in  places  wh^re  there  is  already  Vii  afflutoee-  of,  gospel 
priyileges,  and  no  jooni  nor  any  prospect  for  anoUier  church  \o  poir 
mto  any  streiigth  While. the  world  stande'th I        ..     ' 

(5.)  Applications  for  'ch9rche9  and  fields,  orgaifttfed  and  set  impart 
foir  the  cpnyenienioe  oripwoatipnof  a  few  indlyiduals,  or  f6r  tiieir 
interedtis,  which  lie  contiguous  to  otiiei?.  churches  aiid  fields^  and  peiv 
hapa  hi^ye  been  long*  connected  with  tiiiom,  and  b^g  s^eiparated  can 
neyeir  sustainthemselyes.  Thusyiolating  t^e  order  of  th4  Assembly, 
and  multiplying,  tfarongh  the^  boqndis  feeble  ch^ches,  instead  of 
uniting  t)iem:to  contiguous  fields,  or  making  nussionary  circuits  of 
them,  9pd  flo  saying  the  Board  large  expanses  both  Iq. men. and 
flieans.    •"■•.'  .    , .      ■■".;. 

(6.)  Pennitting  bi^thren  m^  connection  witji  t^e  Board' to  labour 
for  uiieqna^l'  salaries,  when  both  are  equally  labcnripua,  and  occupy 
.fields  of-  equal  importance.  ;  ' ' .       ^  ' 

2.  In  the  second  place/  <i«  neglect  of. -Pre$byteriie$  cf  their  duties 
tO.themeehfeB^to  the  Boardy  and.  to' the  Churches: 

(1.)  Pm^tm««.are  not  at  the  pains,  por  self-denial  and  decision 
of  acquainting  themselyes  with  the  true  nature  and  character  of 
churches  and  fields,  and  th^  proper  arrangement  of  them,  so  as  tp 
aaye  the  Board  eipeAse  in  men  and  meansr.  This  is  their  duty,  and 
▼et  sometiinee  from  timidity,  or  incKsposition  to  interfere  with  exist- 
mg  relations,  or  to  cross  the  wishes  and  purposes  of  others,  they  do 
nothing,  and  throw- the  responsibility  upon  tfhe  Board.  .  The  utmPost 
confidence  should  exist  between  ^  Presbyterica  and  the  Board,  aiid 
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the*  freest  •ommtodoatioiM  eih^cild  paas  between  tiiem;  'anti  yet  the 
Preebyteiies  in  too  owiy  important  instanoes  fail  to  oonvey  all  ,tha 
direct;  and. Qeceesarj  information  in<  relation  te  pboiFobes-  and  .field9' 
for  which  aid  ia^I^ed^  -and  the  Bbar4  is  left  ta«8pell  out  diml;  its 
duty.  And  it  happena,, if  aid  i8  not-grantody  then  comto  a^protest, 
with  an  array  of.  facts  showing  it  onght  iC  have  been'  grantea ;  or  it 
may  be  the  jDoard  h^  hit  the  mark,  ancl  the  Presbytery  expresses  its 
gratifio^^on  that  ud  wa8^^etd<  Or  having  grained  aio^  we  pre* 
seutly  hear  Inmi  incidental  BojiuroeB  ^^  that  it  was^an'injudiciourBp^- 
propriation^".  Vtkat  the  Board*  erred,''.  a»d^th^  som^  of  the 
churches)  in  the  Presbytei^- threaten  toiwithdraw.  c<>ntribationfi|  be«> 
ciiuse  aneh  i4)|oropri;^Qn  "vpA  mi^eJ"  ^      ^       * 

(2.)  Then  Presbyteries  negWt  their  duty  to  j^A^o^KroAe^/ applying 
for  aid.  They  do^nol;  give  thela  to  undiprstand  froiin .th^  beginnin;^ 
tliat  they  are  t^  oontribute  io  the  support  of  the  Gospd  preached  to 
them;  nor  afterwards  do  th6y.ii^pr«;s»  that  necessary .du^  v^f^  thenu 
This  they  should  noVleaye  to  be.  done  by  the  ^^atonaries*  m  <diargQ^ 
but  attend  to'  it  themselves  officiaUi/y  by  Ufjt^j  ^  e9numUee;  or  by 
inqutrp  sjxd'  direation  ^\^  copven^d  in/r^tilor  meetin^^  Som^ 
churohes  ^ve  little  because  they  have  never  beiuiHtftUed  apon.to  fUfii 
the.4uty»     .  •     -  .  '  .*     *   .         .  s 

•*  .  •/'    •     •■     ••/•■.       •'•;•.;•<     .-..■■'■•.•    '    . 
,     '.         H.TH;sigB  ABE. Evils  ^N.iiBjB.OfiUECliBS,  ..  ^ 

1.  Having  once  o<>me  oi\  tjie  Board' there  iBa4up0$ition  to  cXide 
thefe.  '  They  become  dd  much  actiustome^  to  ussistaBce,  that  they 
seem  to  think  they  hare  a  preQcriptive  rights  and  din  never  ^o  ^thr- 
out  it :  thus  sacrificing  that  nobl^  spirit  of  s.elf-denial  nnd  Ghristiaii 
indej^hdenee,  which' is  eftoential  io  our  prosperity;  And  what  should 
be  said  of  chutohes  that  iM  abundantly  4i)lje  to  ^port'  the  GospS 
for  thems^^'and  to  contribute  to  sup^jortit-  for  others,  and  yet 
year  after  year  are  taking  the  bread  out' of  the  mouths  ^f  the  needy, 
and  consuming,  upon'  themselfes^'.in^'their  dovetousnees  and  sin,  the 
money  of  the* churchy  to  which-  they  have  nojust  chim  whatever,  and 
'#hich  -cannot  4^ssciend  '9P<'n  them  with  a  bliBssing  T  The  resolutioa 
of  th6  nobfo  Synod  of  'Virginia'  on  this  gubject,  at  the  meeting  in 
October,  1851,  will  receive  the  universal  assent  of  all  our  Synods. 
^^Eesohedj  That  for  achtirch  to  CQiasettt  to  receive  aid '.from  the 
Boai'd  of  Missions^  wluch  it  n^ight  be  properiy  expected  to  fiarnish  itself^ 
is  a  sin  .against  6od  ^nd  his  people,  and  a  wrong  ^one  to  the  Mis- 
sionary work.  •  Owt  Presbyteries^  Wre  hweby  admonished*  of  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  a  close  inspection  .of  this  matter  within  their. r^peo- 
tive  bounds.   .  .      ,  '    /       ,  *    ^ 

2.  Then  also  maybe  obs^^ed  a  disposition:  in  the  ehurebee ^ 
make  the  Beard  bear  the  bwrdenof  dtl  their  vfante^  and  defieieneiee, 
and  euppoeed  ikeceeeitite*  Instead  of  manfully  and » by  raith  gra^ 
pling  with  their  wants' and  meeting  them  with  a  generojhs*  liberality^ 

.  if  A  house  of  worship  is  to  be  ereCfed,  or  repaired,  or  a'  parsonage 
to  be  builded,  then,  filthcmgh  able-  t6  do  R  witMn  themselves,  or  by 
(hair  own  efforts,  the^cut  short  1;^  trouble^  and  tax  the  Boa^d  fdr 
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sever^  years  to  the  a«iu)imt  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  an^.  finally  bring 
their  vorkS;  with  ^^  measured  steps  and  slow*^'  to  a  conclu^on.  Not 
one  cent  of  tthat  money  were  they  in  strict  justice  entitled  to  I  We 
^d.  instances  in  which. the  impressicna  seems  to  be  made  that  the 
Missionary  funds  of  the  .church  are  inexhau9table^  and  are  deposited 
for  the  free  use  of  all  who  choose  to  apply  for  them.   .      ^    - 

m. — Thbpb  AKE -Evils  ALSO  nfTfiBBoABD.' 

£aoh  for  examptei  -1.  As  a  4oo  gtmt  dUposUwn  to  gtmt  all  ajh- 
fHo^iam  on  th$  face  of  them,  if  thete  her  a  reaeewhle  project. of 
meeting  them.  ^  Whereas,  if  the,  Board  had  tens  of  th^tsands  of  sUr*- 
pbib^  fwnds^  no  application  should  he  grantedyfffhieh  did  not  com^ 
,fnen4  itself  a8legitimate*a^j%LSit..  ••  It  is*  the  right  .and  duty  of  th« 
Bo^rd.  to  ejcamine.earefilly  into,  ev^  application,  and  ex.ercis« 
their  own  wisdom,  and.  discretion  :in  granting  or  refonng  it,  as  they 
act  under  thet^.^ppointmwt  jtnd  hj  the  authority  of  the  OenersJ 
Assembfy^  aQ4  are  responsibleL  to  it  alone  for  th^  official  transao* 
tioBs^       -  ..    .  •    '     •  .> 

^2.  AM  'b^Awy^^t-}M'h^esl  too  great  leniency  in  suffering 
amplications  to  be  reneu>ed^  and  churek^  tcr  remain  on  the  Mimonary 
fim^  wAhout  a  de^dded  and  regular  redudio^yBo  ts  to  renkova 
them,  entirely  away  4mdp«t  thein  upon  their  own -resources.  No 
di^y  is  mere  unperatiye  upim  th^  Board  as  the' keeper  of  the.  sacred 
funds  of  tjie  Chureh^  .^n4>»  ha(?ing'the  .care  of  all  tiie  destitute 
.fields  in  the  l«id  tbi^n  tim.,  ^hey  .are  bpund  jto  get  thei-churches 
off  the  funds  a^  speedily  as.^ey  can  bear  itj  and  .i^ot  snfier  a  dollar 
to  be  misapplied.  In  tnlth  a  resolute  effort  to  this  eAd  must  be 
made  eoBtiiMud|y,.for  if  all  the  churches  that  c()me  on  the  Board 
are  suffered  to  remaiB,  shortly.  .6ur  Registers  will  contain  the  names 
of  a  moiety  of  the-  active  tqiniWry  in  our  Cburch,  and  we  shall  pile 
np'  such  a  mass  of  appropriations  ad  will .  bring  upon  us  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  .  Instead  of  seehing^td  enlarge  the  number  of  churches  and 
of  mitujBters  drawing  aid  fro^  the  Bctard,  our  constant  effort  should 
be  to  hfiep  the  numher  reduced  by  getting^  rUof^  them  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  by  this  means,  increasing  tfae'actual  mate]ria],  and  body,  and 
self-sustaining  power  T)f  the  Church-:  foir  this  forms  our  foundatiQU, 
the  base  of  our  operations;  and  the  longer,  the- broader,  the  deeper, 
the  richer,  the  stronger  is  this  base,  tiy  sq^  much  more  are  our  purely 
missionary  entidtrprfses  sustained,  ^^nded,  ^nd  <^owped  with  success. 
On  the  contrary,  if  our  missionary  enterprises — or  at  least  vhat  we 
mre  pleaB6.d  to  call  so^^^e  eztended,^andBtili^  extended  upon  a 
diminished  andi  still  diminisking  base„  having  no  sufficient  support  to 
fall  back  upon,  they  must*  inevitably  be  crippled,  overthrown,  and 
come  to  desblation !  We  see  th^  danger  approaching,  and  lift  up  the 
warning  voice  against  it* 

The  .foregoing  are  the  evils  whk^h  the- Board  feel  it  their  duty  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  present  Bcfport ; 
And  AW^e  that  imless  they  l^e  remedied,  our  great  and  good  <;ause 
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•win  be  geriously  endangered ;  they  have  already  set- in  operation  a 
course,  of  action,  which  we  trust  will  result  in  our  preservation 
through  our  present  crisis  a^d  embarrassment,  and  insure,  l>y  the 
help  ^  the  Lord,  our  success  in  all  time  to  oome ;  a  course  of  actipn 
which  under  the  circumstaqees  they  deeai  aU-suflScient.  This  Aotioi^ 
was  published  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  passed  in  October  last,  ao- 
<3ompanied  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks. ; .  and  it  wafi  also  for 
substance  during  the  autumn  laid,  before  eUvw  i^nocJk,  and  not  only 
jtpproved  by  them,  but  unijrersally  by  the  church  as  far  as  heard 
from.  .  The  substance  of  tiie  aetion  was  that  l^e  propriety*  and 
justice  of  evjsry  application^  for>  aid  should  be  carefully  examined 
into,  and  the  amount  asked  for  reduced,  if  possibl^r-that  Presbj^teri^ 
be  requested  to  state  thief  amount  raised  by  churches  or  fields  asl^ 
aid — ^whether  said  churches  or  fields  have  any  prospect  of  bj&coiiBQg 
self-sustaining— or  whether  they  might,  not  be  united  with  soma  other 
contiguous  churches  or  fields,  i^d'so  there  be  a  great  saving  of  men 
and  means  to  the  Boards,  according  to  the  order  of  the  General  As* 
sembly;  and  that  all  churches  on  th^  -Board, 'able  to  svpport  the 
Gospel,  have'  their  appropriations  reduced,  and  so  be  removed  firogi 
the  Board  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  indeed  ai  Isystem  of  reductions 
be  carried  on  in  all  churches  and  fields^as  they  are^able  to  bear  it; 
and  approprjjttions  b6  wholly  withdrawn  where  it  is  improper  to  grant 
thenii  This  action  of  the  jBoard,  in\ac<;ordaiice  t?ith  all  the  princi- 
t)les  laid  down  by.  the  Assembly,  will  be  kindly^  pnrtlently,  and 
decidedly  c&tried  odt,  the  Board  fully  expecting  and  believing  thai 
the  Assembly  and  the  whole  Church  will  approve  it.  And  up  to 
this  time,  it.has  had. the  most  d^ided,  happy  and' promising  effect   . 


ion«?[foftr  <8^^ 


THB  USE  OF.  MEMORir  DC  JTUVBNILB  EDUCATION. 

'..'-'.•  ■■  " 
There  is  a  kind  of  prating  very  common  among  ne^angled  school- 
masters  and  school  mistresses,  wl^cl^  mi^t  be  borne  with  as  innocent 
vagary,  if  it  d^d  not  breed  practical  conseqjaences  which  are  disastrous: 
It  concerns^  memory.  .  These  wise  reformers  say^  with  a  measure  of 
truth,  that  in  the  old  metl^ods  of  teak^hing  there  was  top  tnuch  reliwce 
on  memory ;  but  they  do  not  carrv  our  convictions  when  they  propose 
to  turn  memory  out  of  doors^  One  of  their  favourite  absurdities  is» 
that  you  must  suffer  a  child  tQ  leani  aotUnj^  which  it  does  not 


^. 
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onderstancL  Upon  this  they  found  objectionB  to  the  learning  of  onr 
incomparable  Catechism,  and  to  the  old  fashioned  textual  tartcs  of  the 
nursery.  <  The  practical  results  of  this  sophistry  are  already  apparent 
in  the.  lessened  number  of  persons  who  can.  accurately  repeat  our 
formula  of  doctrine,  or  who  have  their  mindfl*  stored  with  liorge  con- 
tinuous passages  of  Scripture..  . 

This  falsQ  maxim'  disregarxls  f^e  .the  precedents  of  sound  learning 
in  all  ages,  and  the  obseurvations  of  mentfd  science.  All  agree  that 
memory  is  a  power  very  eaJrly  dereloped,  ;  Just  reasoning  ought  to 
infer  that  this  Jaw  is  intended  to  suggeat  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  infants  mind.  Discrimination,  judgment,  and  abstraction  come- 
later  into  play ;  at  a  period  indeed- whet  memory  has  lost  both  quick- 
ness and^tefiacity.  Memory  leads  the  way,  h^  a  wise  and  benignant' 
airangement,  to  lay  .up  materii^s  for  thesubseiiueht  operation  of  the 
manlier  ^cultieSv*  -And. hence  the  edueators  ,of  all  generation  but 
our  own  only  followed. the  hints  of  nature^.and  providence,  when  they 
made  agreat  part  of  jiivenil^  training  to  consist  in  conunitting  whole^ 
some  forma  to  the  nemory.  * 

We  may  readily  convince  ptursekes  of.  the  truth  of  this,  by  care- 
fully reeaying  the  thinga. which  W9  remember  losgest  ana  best. 
After  the  alphabet  atid  due'  multiplication  table,  tliese  will  be  found 
ta  be  certain  nursery  rhyiaes^thid  jingle  of  childish'  games,  snatched 
of  songs,  Atd  riddles,  ot.  some  short  prayers  ^  which  suggests  another 
important  tr^th^  that  if  we  do  not  charge  our  cliildren's  minds  with 
what  is  ^od,  we  leave  them  IbO-  be  ^ed;  with  trash.  Parents  whc! 
pretend  to  keep  their  little  ones  from  leaiming  anything,^reall}[  -abaB* 
don  them  to.  learn  what  is"  noxious ;  ju^t  as  leaving  ground  imtilled  is 
a  sure  way.  to  have  a  fiipuntiful  crop:  of  %ee^.  GUldren  not  only  are 
remarkably  capabLe  of  receiving  and  retaining  forms  of  language, 
but  they  hav^a  marked  propensity  to  catch  them  up.  '  Witness  the 
vulgar  melodic,  and  slang  apothegms  which  they  daily  brin^  in  from 
the  streets.  Upon  tins  ductile,  simace  it  should  be  our  religious  care 
to  impress  what  may  be  valuable  for  life.. 

But  we  are  told  that  thity  do  not  understand  what  they  get  by  heart. 
If  by  this  is' meant  that  they  attain  to  no -apprehetsion  whatever  of 
the  trudis  conveyed,  we  regard  ther  assertion  as  inaccurate.  There  are 
degrees  in  the  clearness  and  adequacy  Of  notloiis,  in  old  as  well  ad 
youn^.  First  impressions  on  all  subjectgf'ai'e  geuCTlftl)  vague  and  dim, 
especially  in  untutored  minds.  ^, Yet. even  these  insuffi<Jient  concep- 
tions have  their  usq,  and  gradually  bri^hte^  into  greater  distinctness. 
The  first  jtm^  the  child  hears  of  Christ's  deatjr  upon  the  cross,  he 
has  but  a  feeble^apprehensionofthis  great  event;  yet  how  valuable 
is  tl^  rudimeiitary  knowledge,  and  wm^t  a  bask  it  furnishes  iofc  sub- 
sequent instruction.  But  suppose  the  assertion  true.  Be  it  so,  that 
the  child  understMids  nothing  of  tl^e  answer,  or  the  hymn,  Or  the 
verse.  Let  him  Acvertheless  be  taught'  to  i-epeat  it.  He  will  retain 
the  form  in  his  mind,^and<  will  understand  it  hereafter^  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  remembrance  of  the  terms  will  be  a  hinderance  to 
his  eomprehending  them..   It  costs  scarcely  an  efitort  no\r,  though  it 
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trifl  be  more  and  mote  difficult  in  later  yewrs.    The  very  presence  of 
the  words  in  the  memory  will  atimulate  ta  fltture  inquiry. 

The  beginnings  of  aU  sciences  are  taken  on  authority,  and  not  on 
irftasonSK  .  It  is  so  in  arithmetic,  astronomy  lind  theol<(gy.  Teach  a 
child  Jbhe  formifla  for*  summing  up  a  colanm  of  figures ;  though  it 
most  be  years  before  he  can^ve  the  rati(male  of  the  process:    Teach 

'  him  i\kB  ten  c6nlmandments ;  though  no  wise  instructor  wiU  expound 
to  him  the  dalails  Qf  «very  forbidden  action;  Teach"  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  thoiigh  some  of  its  petitions  will  be^  growing  on  Him  as  long 
as  he  lives.    Teach  him  thfe  Catechism;  thot:^h  some  of  iti^  pi5t)posi-- 

'  tions  may  baffle'  hW  understanding,  not  merely  now^  but  at  three- 
score yeard  and  ten.  If  we  wait  Si  the  pupil  comprehends  aU  that 
We  teach,  W0  defer  putting  him  into  tiie  water  till  he  has  learned  to 
t?fim;  .     *  \   '      . 

We  are  willing  to*  have  the  appeal  made  to  facts.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  method  fill*  the  meniory  with  woi-ds,  without  resulting  in 
real  knowledge.  Take  the  nations  and  (lurches  in  Which,  the  method 
has  prevailed  even  to  'a'  proverb.  For  two  centurfc^s  ^he  Presbyte- 
rians of  Scotland  hav6  drilled  thei^  households^  from  an  early  age, 
in  the  words  of  the  Shorter' Catechism.  Noj^^I  denfand,  are  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland,  as  a  body,  only  repeaters  of  uncomprchended 
phrases,  or  are  they  intelligently  acquainted  Wifhf  the -doctrines  tliey 
ptofess  ?  The .  answeir  is  '  obvious,  ^d  generation  of"*  ChristiiyiS  was 
ever  more  keelily  felive  to^  theological  distinctions',  or  more  guarded 
against  erroneous  teaching.  Nay^  we  venture  to  assert,  tliat'  those 
imo  were  trained  on  this  |)lan,  which  reformers  seek  to  explode,  bea^ 
a  favoiKable  comparison  with*  the  best  of  the  present  race*  who  hare 
beei^  tatight  nothing  whiclf  they  did  tiot  understand.. 

The  practical  bearing  of  these-  observatioiA  on  the  Work  of  house- 
hold instruction  is  tod  plain  to  require  much  remark.  We  can  scarcely 
ffo  amiss  in  filling  the  memory  of  our  children  with  sound  religious 
forms.  Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct,  as  io  time  and  n^easure,  and 
the  selection  of  the  truths  to  be  communicated.    But  the  cohscientious 

Sarent  or  teacher  will'  ply  the  qtiick  and  plastic  memory  with  abun- 
ance  of  holy  lessoiis.  Passages  of  scripture,  evangelical  hynins, 
and  suitable  catechism?  will  take  the-  firdt  place.  In  communicating 
these,  we  are  giving,  h  treasu^  for  life.  Perhaps  we  eometimes  err  by 
seeking  too  wide  a  variety.  It  is  Vastly  important  to  go  pvei*  the  same 
ground  again  and  ag^in,  s6  as  to  deepen  the  marks  and  render  thenb 
Adelible.  .  We  may  also  en  by  confining  oar, children  too  much  to 
infantile  or  juvenile  matter.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten;  that  the  infant 
memory  will  never  come  again,  and  that  it  is  now  doing  a  work  for 
all  following  years.  'Hehce  it  is  unwise  to  teach  childrSi  only  such 
hymns  as  ar6  ,adabte<^  io  the  season  of  you  A.  What  thpy  are  now 
learning  may  be.  of  use  half  a  century  hence ;  why  should  we  not  then 
entrust  to  them  the  matufest  and  noblest  specifiiena  of  saiored  song? 
The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  scripture  lessons.  .    . 

In  all  dealings  with  the  memory,  mu^h  depends  onattention,  ^zacft- 
ness,  frequent  repetition,  and  avoidanee  of  nftdue  intervals.    If  peiB- 
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able,  no  day  should'  |^as9  whlKyot  Hi  Hne;  mS  oareftil  r^ews  and 
exapiinations  will  9lencli  the  nail  which  has  been  diriveo.  Happj  i$ 
thejnan  or  woman,  w)io  can  look  back  (m  a  childhood  Urgely  spoBt 
in  storing  np  precious  material  for  guidance  and  consolation  in 
mature  life*  .  d.  Q* 


DAISIES./     :      V 

lUZA  CRAYEN  QBEIir,    ^  - 

I  HATfi  a  little  maid  ^t  home,     /  •   .      . 

Whose  years  are  scarce^  seveij, '  ,  ' 

And  she  said,  in  het  cMldrimiotce^ee^  -^-^       f 

"  Do  daisiips/grow.  in  heayen  r*^ 
»<•  -.*/         ^. 

"  I  think  they  must,  all  ^ilrery  white,  \ ' 

Amid  the  pastures  fair, 
'Wliere  the  littie  lambs  of  Jesus'  floek 

Are  guarded  by  his  43are4'^  '  . 

Such  beautii^  and  blessed  thoughts 

Are  folded  up  ih  flowers, 
:  When  linked  by-  holiest  sympathies 
Ta  ehildhoo<r  8  guileless  hourji :  * . 

And  from  the  simpleaft  things  of  earth    "^  '      ' 

Lessons  divine  are  given^  , 
To  lift  the  soul's  bright  innocence 
,..    ,With  loving  hopes  to  h^ven  I    -      [Hbgfs  Liatructor, 


G^ABA;CTER  or  A  CHBjBMAN  LApy. 

Jbrbmt  TatIiOR  thus  des<^ribes  Frances,  Counter  of  Garhemr,  who 
died  in  1650.  '  .     ' 

"  If  we  consider  hei!  person,  she  Vas  in  the 'flower  of  het  age ;  of  a. 
teinperate,  plain,  and  natural  diet^  without  curiosity  or  an  intemperate 
palate.  Sne  spent  less  time  in  dressing  than  many  servants ;  her 
recreations  were  little  and  seldom^  her  reading  muchi  She  wjfe  of  a 
most  noble  and  charitable' soul,  a  great  ibver  of  honourable  actions, 
and  as  great  a  despiscfr  of  base  things ;  hugely  loving  to  oblige  others, ' 
and  very  unwilling  to  be  in  arrear  to  any  upoii  the  stock  of  courtesies 
aid  liberality ;  so  free  in. all  acts  of  favour,  that  she-  would  not  «tay 
to  hear  herself  thanked,  as  being  unwilling  that  what  good  went  from 
her  to. a  needful  or  an  obliged  person  should  ever  return  to  her  again. 
She  was  aai  excellent  friend,  and  hugely  dear  to  very  many,  especially 
to  the  best  and  most  discerning  persons ;  to  kll  that  conversed  with 
her,  and  could  understand  her  great  worth  and  svoetAess.  If  we  look 
on  her  as  a  wife,  she  was  chaste  and  loving,  ff'uitful  and  discreet,  hum- 
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•  Ue  aiKt  pleasant,  witty  and  compliant,  rich  im4  faif — and  wanted 
nothing  to  the  making  ner  a  principal  and  precedent  to  the  best  wives 
of  the  world  but  a  long  life  and  a  full  age. 

If  we  remember  her  as  a  mother,  she  was  kind  and  severe,  careful 

and  prudent,  very  tender,  and  not  at  all  fond ;  a  greater  lover  of  her 

children's  souls  than  of  their  bodies,  and  one  that  would  value  them 

'  more  bj  the  strict  rules  of  honour  and,  proper  worth,  than  by  theur 

relation  to  herself. 

Her  servants  found  her  prudent  and  fit  to  govern,  and  yet  open- 
handed  and  apt  to  rei^ard ;  a  just  exacter  of  ^eir  duty,  and  a  great 
rewarder  of  their  diligence. 

She  was  in  her  house  a  comfprt  to  her  dearest  losd,  a  guide  toiler 
children,  a  rule  to  her  servaiits,  an  example  to  all. 

But  as  she  related  to  Oed  in  the  oflkes  of  religion,  she'  was  evea 
and  constant^  silent  ^d  devout,  prudent  and  material.  She  lotved 
what  she  now  enjoys,  and  she  fear^  what  she  never  felt,  and  Go4 
did  for  her  what  she  never  did  expect.  Her  fears  went  beyond  all 
ber  evil ;  and  yet  the  good  which  she  hath  received  was,  and  is,  and 
ever  sh&ll  be  beyond  all  her  hopes." 


3^iograp(iiral  onh  ,®fitonral 


BIOGBAPHOAL  SKETCH  OF^  THE  REV.  HUGH  CONN. 

i^BW  of  6ur  readers  liave  ever  heard  of.  the  Rev.  Hugh  Conn,  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  In- 
deed not  many  memorials  respecting  him  have  come  down  to  the 
present  generation.  He  was  bom  at  Macdllegaro,  in  Ireland,  about 
1685,  and  having  studied  at  the  school  in  Foghanveil,  he  graduated 
at  the  tJniversity  of  Glasgow. 

The  traie  from  the  Patapqco  to  Great  Britain  gave  rise  to  a  Pres- 
byteriaQ  congregation  in  Baltimore  county,  and  their  application  to 
the  London  merchants  brought  their  qase  under  the  eye  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Reynolds,  minister  in  London,  and  through  his  agency,  the 
Kev:  Hugh  Conn  came  over  to  be  their  minister.  Mr.  Reynoldb  sent 
letters  by  him  t|0  several  members  of  the  Presbytery,  with  the  pleas- 
ing intelUg^ce  that  he  designed  to  continue  ms  bounty  (which  was 
thirty  pounds  a  year)  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Conn's 
credentials  were  approved,  and  in  September,  1715,  Mr.  James  Gor- 
don presented  a  call  for  him  from  the  people  of  Baltimore  county, 
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and  he  was  ordaineli  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  October  following.* 
Daniel  M^Gill,  James  Anderson,  and  George  Oillespie  officiated  on 
the  occasion,  and  installed  him  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Pa- 
tapsco.  In  September,  1719,  he  obtained  leave  to  demit  his  pastoral 
charge^  on  account  of  his  uselessness  there,  from  the  ^  paucity '  of  his 
flock.  He  immediately  took  charge  of  the  people  on  the  east  branch 
of  the  Potomac  and  Pommungke ;  they  having,  by  their  commissioner, 
James  Bell,  petitioned  New  Castle  Presbytery  for  a  minister.  Bladens- 
burgh  is  the  modem  designation  of  his  field  of  labour ;  Pamonkey 
being  a  creek  in  that  vicinity.     He  remained  there  till  his  death. 

He  seldom  met  with  New  Castle  Presbytery,  but  attended'  with 
creditable  regularity  on  the  Synod.  .  He  aohered  to  the  Old  Side. 

Dr.  M^Sparran,  the  Episcopal  minister  ,of  Narragansett,  Rhode 
Island^  speaks  of  Mr.  Conn  as  his  senior  at  school,  and  mentions  the 
remarkable  fact  that  his  unexpected  death  occurred  while  preaching 
at  the  funeral  Of  a  person  who  had  died  suddenly.  President  Davies, 
in  two  of  his  printed  sermons,  refer^^  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  In 
one  preached  before  the  New  Side  Presbjtery  of  New  Castle,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1752,  he  says :  ^^  Death  may  surprise  us  in  the  pulpit  and  leave 
the  sentence  unfinished  on  our  Hps.  As  Mr.  Conn  was  observing 
^  Death  may  seize  us' the  next  moment,'  just  as  he  had  expressed  the 
word  ^moment,'  he  fell  back  in  the  pulpit  and  immediately  expired.'' 
In  his  New  Year's  day  sermon,  in  1760,  President  Davies  says*:  ^^  Con- 
sider the  uncertainty  of  time  to  you.  You  may  die  the  next  year, 
the  next  month,  the  next  week,  the  next  day,  the  next  moment.  I 
once  knew  a  minister  who,  while  making  this  observation,  was  made 
a  striking  example  of  it,  and.  instantly  dOropped  dead  in  the  pulpit." 

Mr.  Conn  died  July  28, 1752 ;  the  particulars  of  his  decease  are 
found  in  the- Virginia  Gazette  of  July  80. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Conn  was  one  of  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  Virginia.  ^  "The  people  of  Potomake,". having 
presented  to  the  Synod,  in  1719,  a  petition  for  a  minister,  Messrs.  Conn 
and  Cross  were  appointed  to  write  them  a  letter,  and  a  missionary  waa 
afterwards  sent.  In  1722,  Mr.Conn  was  directedby  the  Synod  to  spend 
four  Sabbaths  among  "some  Protestant  dissenting  families  in  Virginia ;" 
and  this  wholo  subject  was  afterwards  referred  to  the  Presbytery  of ^ 
New  Castle.  The  early  records  of  that  Presbytery  being  lost,  no 
precise  information  can  be  obtained  of  these  localities^,  although  it  is 
probable  they  were  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac. 

Two  important  reflections  are  suggested  by  this  brief  sketch  of 
Mr.  Conn.  1..  One  is,  how  quickly  the  remembrance  of  men  vanishes 
firom  the  earth !  Here  was  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  one  of  the 
early  fathers,  whose  name  is  now  unknown  in  the  church.  Mr.  Conn 
had  an  agency  in  forming  the  Philadelphia  Synod  in  1716,  being  one 
of  the  twenty-three  or  four  original  members.  But  his  name  has 
well  nigh  perished  in  oblivion.  So^  will  it  be  with  the  mass  of  mem- 
bers liow  composing  that  large  and  venerable  body.  In  a  few  gene- 
rations not  many  of  the  living  will  be  remembered. 

♦  Reoords,  p.  37. 
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"  The  living  know  tiiat  they  mnst  die, 
Sut  all  the  dead  foreotten  lie ; 
Their  memory  and  meir  sense  is  gone. 
Alike  unknowing  and  unknown." 

2.  Another  striking  lesson  derived  from  this  biography,  is  the  im- 
portance of  preparation  for  death.  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Conn's 
sudden  end,  as  mentioned  by  President  Davies,  are  certainly  remark- 
able. Without  any  premonition,  in  the  very  act  of  exhorting  others, 
and  with  an  impressive  remark  concerning  death  on  his  lips,  God  made 
the  minister's  own  case  the  commentary  of  his  solemn  doctrine,  and 
he  fell  dead  in  the  Pi^pit  in  the  sight  of  the  astonished  congregation. 
This  occurred  in  1752,  just  one  century  ago.  God  does  not  often 
array  a  more  solemn  concurrence  of  circumstances  to  preach  to  men 
a  lesson  of  their  mortality. 


THEOLOGICAL  SBMINAET,  PBEfCiTrON,  N.  J.* 

Thb  first  ecclesiastical  action  in  reference  to  a  general  Theological 
Seminary  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  taken  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1809,  The  overture  of  the  Presbytery  was 
favourably  received  by  the  General  Assembly.  Three  plans  were  pro- 
posed and  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  consideration,  viz: 

^^The  firit^  to  establish  (me  great  $chool,  in  Boine  convenient  place 
near  the  centre  of  the  bounds  of  our  Church.  ^ 

^'  The  second,  to  establish  tUH>  iuch  schools,  in  such  places  as  may 
best  accommodate  the  northern  and  southern  division  of  the  Church. 

^^The  third,  to  establish  such  a  school  within  the  bounds  of  each 
of  the  synods.  In  this  oase,  your  committee  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  it  to  each  Synod  to  direct  the  mode  of  forming  the 
school,  and  the  place  where  it  shall  be  established." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  in  May,  1810,  the 
Presbyteries  were  called  upon  to  state  what  they  had  respectively 
done  with  regard  to  the  recommendation  of  the  last  Ass^nbly,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  theological  school.  The  reports  firom 
the  several  Presbyteries  on  this  subject,  having  been  read,  were 
referred  to  a  select  committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  same. 

The  committee  reported  that  '^  the  first  plan,  appearing  to  have,  on 
the  whole,  the  greatest  share  of  public  sentiment  in  its  favour,  ouffht 
of  course  to  be  adopted;"  and  they  recommended  that  the  assembly 
should  '^commence  a  course  of  measures  to  carry  it  into  execution 
as  promptly  and  extensively  as  possible."  The  Assembly  among 
other  resolutions,  adopted  the  following: 

•  A  minute  history  of  tho  Theologieal  Seninary  at  Prinoetoti,  N.  J^  is  ei^>6et«d  to  H>P^ 
in  the  3d  Tolame  of  "  Hon b,  thb  School,  and  the  Church,"  or  the  PreabyUrian  Edueatiom 
BtpotUwrHf  whic^  will  be  issued,  Prondence  ptrmitting,  in  Noyember. 
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'^  Besolyedy  1.  TfaA  *t£e  state  of  our  cHnrches,  the  loud  snA  kffectitig 
calls  of  destitute  frontier  settiements,  and  fhh  laudable  exertions  of  various 
Christian  denominatieos  around  us,  all  demand,  tha|»  the  collated  wisdom, 
pietj,  and  seal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  be,  without  delay,  called  into 
action,  for  furnishing  the  ChiVch  wi|h  a  larger  puji^ly  of  able  and  faithful 
ministers.  ' 

"  2.  That  the  General  Assembly  will,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Head  ^f 
the  Church,  immediately  attempt  to  ^tablish  a  seminary  i>T  securing  to 
candidates  for  the  ministry  more  extensive  and  efficient  theological  instruo- 
^OQ  than  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed.  The  local  situation  of  this  semi* 
nary  is  hereafter  to  be  determined. 

"  6.  That  the  Bev.  Doctors  Green,  WoodhuU,  Romeyn  and  Miller,  the 
Rev.  MesfiHTs.  Archibald  Alexander,  James  Richards,  and  Amzi  Armstrong^ 
be  a  committee  to  digest  and  prepare  a  plan  of  a  theological  seminary ; 
embracing  in  detail  the  fu^damentail  principles  of  the  institution,  together 
with  regulations  for  guiding  the  conduct  of  the  instructors  and  the  students ; 
and  prescribing  the  best  mode  of  visiting,  controlling,  and  supporting  thf 
whole  system.    This  plan  to  be  reported  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

In  1811,  the  committee  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  a  con*^ 
ttitation,  in  detail,  of  the  contemplated  Seminary,  which  was  duly 
considered,  amended  and  adopted.  The  Assembly  of  1811  did  little 
more  than  take  measures  for  collecting  funds  for  the  proposed  Insti- 
tation,  ly  appointing  a  number  of  agents  in  all  the  Synods  for  that 
piirpose ;  who  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  as  little  delay,  and  as 
much  energy  as  possible,  tod  report  to  the  Assembly  of  the  next 
year.  They  also  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  timsteei 
^f  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  respecting  any  facilities 
and  privileges  which  the  said  trustees  might  be  dispoS^  to  gir^  to  a 
Theological  Seminary,  if  located  in  Princeton. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  next  Assembly,  in  May,  1812,  the  location 
of  the  Seminary  was  fixed  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey ;  a  Board  of 
Directors  was  elected,  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander^  D.  D.,' 
a  native  of  Virginia,  for  some  time  President  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  and  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  third  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  waa  appointed  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  The^ 
ology.  On  the  last  Tuesday  of  June  following,  t'he  Board  of  Direc- 
tors held  their  first  meeting  at  Princeton.  On  the  12th  day  of  Au- 
gust, of  the  €ii^  year,  th^  Board  of  Directors  met  again,  and  Dr. 
Alexander,  the  Professor  eleclTf  was  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  entered 
OB  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  number  of  students  At  the  opening 
of  the  Institution,  on  the  laat  day  mentioned,  was  three. 

^At  the  meeting  of  the  AsMmbly^in  May,  1813,  the  number  ef 
flitodents  had  increased  to  ei^ht  By  this  Assembly,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
miller y  D.  D.,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  pastor  of  the  first  Presbylerian  Church  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Gt>vemment,  was  inaugurated  by  the  'JBoard  of  Dii^ctors  on  tlie  29th 
of  September  follow^^  By  this  Assembly  also,  the  locatioil  of  the 
Seminary  in  Princeton^  which  bad  becB  before  temporary,  was  now 
aade  permanent. 
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The  General  Assembly  whicK  met  in  May,  1816,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  great  inconveniences  resulting  to  the  Institution  from 
the  want  of  suits^ble  apartments  for  the  recitations,  and  other  ex- 
ercises of  the  Seminary ;  and  more  especially  the  numerous  priva* 
tions,  and  even  danger  to  their  health,  to  which  the  students  were 
subjected  by  the  want  of  convenient  places  of  lodging;  determined 
to  erect  a  public  edifice  in  Princeton,  wMch  should  contain  all  the 
public  apartments  indispensably  necessary  for  the  present,  and  also 
lodging  rooms  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  pupils. 
Accorcungly,  this  edifice  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  that  year ; 
was  first  occupied  by  the  Professors  and  students  in  the  autumn  of 
1817,  when  about  one-half  of  the  apartments  were  prepared  for  their 
reception ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  completed.  This  building  is  of 
stone ;  one  hipdred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  fifty  in.  breadth,  and  four 
stories  high,  including  the  basement  story.  It  has  been  admired  by 
all  who  have  seen  it,  as  a  model  of  neat,  and  tasteful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  plain,  economical,  and  .remarkably  solid  workmanship.  Be- 
sides the  apartments  necessary  for  the  library,  the  recitations,,  the 
refectory  establishment,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  steward  and 
his  family,  this  edifice  will  furnish  lodgings  for  about  eigJUy  pupils. 

Daring  the  first  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary,  the 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology,  besides  his  own  appro^ 
priate  duties,  discharged,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  also  pertainipg 
to  the  Professorship  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature.  And  on 
the  appointment  of  a  second  Profbssor,  in  1813,  they  divided  the 
whole  course  of  instruction,  prescribed  by  the  plan  of  the  Seminary 
between  them.  But  the  Assembly  which  met  in  May,  1820,  finding 
that  the  health  of  the  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
as  well  as  his  other  duties,  did  not  admit  of  his  longer  continuing  to 
conduct  the  instruction  in  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  resolved 
to  authorize  the  Professors  to  appoint  an  assistant  teacher  of  those 
languages.  And  to  this  office,  Mr.  Oharlee  Hodge,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, then  a  licentiate,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  since  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  was  soon  afterwards 
Ikccordingly  appointed.  By  the  Assembly  which  met  in  1822^  he  was 
elected  professor  of  "  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literatuw,"  and  was  sol- 
emnly inaugurated  in  the  following  September. 

Professor  Hodge,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  visited  Europe ;  -and,  after  spending  some  time 
in  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to 
Biblical  studies  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin. and. Halle.  He  was 
absent  about  two  years. 

The  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  year  1835, 
appointed  two  new  Professors,  viz. :  the  Rev.  John  Breckinridgej 
D.  D.,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  for  several  preceding  years  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  xlduoationy 
to  b^  "Professor  of  Pastoral. Theology ;"  and  Mr.  JoMeph  Addiso9t 
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Alexander,  A.  M.,  of  Princeton,  to  be  "Associate  Professor  of  Ori- 
•olal  «nd  BibMcal  Literature."  Dr.  Breckenridge  accepted  his 
appointment,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  26th  of  September  following. 
Mr.  Ale^cander  declined  accepting  his  appointment  to  a  professorship, 
for  the  present,  and  preferred  occupying  the  place  of  Instructor  in 
that  department,  at  least  for  a  time. ,  The  appointment  was  subse- 
quently accepted,  and  Div  J,  A.  Alexander  duly  inaiigurated  Pro- 
fessor. ^  . 

In  1842,  Dr.  ^Je^ai^^er,  the  senior  Professor,  was  at  his  own  re- 
quest, relived  from  the  department  of  Didactic  Theology,  whicli  was 
transferred  to  Dr»  Hodge. 

On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Jamee  W.  Alexander  w|W  elected 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1849. 
He  resigned  the  appointment  in  1851. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1851  transferred  Professor  J.  Addison 
Alexander  to  the  I^ofesgorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  elected 
the  Rev.  William  Senry  Crre^en  to  the  Professor^p  of  Biblical  and 
Oriental  Literature.         '  * 

On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Alexander,  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Sum* 
phretfyD.  D.,  was  elected  by  the  Assembly  in  1852  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Government  and  the  Composition 
and  delivery  of  Sermons. 

The  funds  of  the  Seminary  consist  of  a  permanent  endowment  of 
faur  Professorships,  which  are  believed  to  amount  to  about  ^130,000. 
The  Scholarships  are  it  number  about  thirty-five,  but  many  of  these 
are  defective  aei  to  funds.  The  buildings  cons^t  of  the  Seminary 
Edifice,  the  Chapel,  the  Library,  the  Refectory  and  three  hauses  for 
the  Professors.  ,       .  , 

The  number  of  students,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 
Theolo^cal  Seminary  at  Princeton,  including  those, now  at  the  Insti- 
tution, is  about  2000. 

We  append  to  this  brief  sketch,  taken  principally  from  Dr.  Miller's 
statement,  the  following  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Seminary. 

Of  Devotion  and  Improvement  in  Fractioai  Piety, 

It  ouffht  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  primary  importance  by  every 
student  in  the  S^ninary,  to  be  careful  and  vigilant  not  to  lose  that  inward 
sense  of  the  power  of  godliness  which  he  may  have  attained;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  grow  continually  in  a  ^irit  of  enlighted  devotion  and  fervent 
piety ;  deeply  impressed  with  the  recollection  that  without  this,  all  his  other 
ac^uisitiona  will  be  comparatively  of  little  worth,  either  to  himself,  or  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  to  be  a  minister.  .         _ 

He  must  remember,  too,  that  this  is  a  species  of  improvement  which 
must  of  necessity  be  left,  in  a  great  measure,  with  himself,  as  a  concern 
between  God  and  his  own  soul. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  delineate  the  path  of  duty/  to  express  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  Seminary,  and  to  m^e  such  require- 
ments as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit. 

Sect,  1.  It  is  expected  that  .every  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
will  spend  a  portion  of  time  every  morning  and  evening  in  devout  meditation, 
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and  self-roooUeotion  and  ezanunation;  in  reading  the  holy  Soriptares,  solely 
with  a  view  to  a  personal  and  practical  application  of  the  pass^e  read  to 
his  own  hearty  character,  and  circ^mtfitanoes ;  t^d  in  humble,  fervent  prayer 
and  praise  tp  Ood  in  secret. 

The  whole  of  every  Lord's  day  ia  to  be  devoted  to  devotional. ezerciseSy 
either  of  »  social  or  secret  kind.  Intellectual  pursuits,  not  iinmediatelj 
connected  with  devotioB,  or  th6  religion  of  the  heart,  are  on'that  day  to  be 
forborne.  The  books  to  be  read  are  to  be  6f  a  practicaT  nature.  The  con* 
versations  had  with  each  other  are  to  be  chiefly -oA  religious  subjects;  Asso- 
ciations for  prayer  and  praise,  and  for  religious  'conference,  oaleulated  to 
promote  Agiowth  in  gnuw,  are  also  proper  fbr  thid  day;  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  ProKSsors  and  Directors  may  see  proper  to  prescribe.  Il 
is  wished,  and  recommended,  that  each  .student  should  ocdinarily  set  apart 
one  day  in  a  month  for  special  prayer  and  self-examinatioa  in  secret,  and 
also  that  he  should,  on  suitable  occasions,  attend  to  the  duty  of  &sting. 

JSect.  2.  If  any  student  shall  exhibit,  in  his  general  deportment,  a  levity 
or  indifference  in  reeard  to  practical  religion,  though  it  do  not  amount  to 
any  overt  act  of  irreligion  or  imm6rality,  it  .'shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pro* 
lessor  wlie  may  observe  it,  to  admonish  him  tenderiy  and  faithfully  ux 
private,  and  endeavour  to^ngage  him  to  u  more.  ho\j  temper,  and  a  more 
exemplary  deportment. 

Sect.  3.  If  a  etudent,  after  due  admonition,  persist  in  ia  system  ef  conduct 
not  exemplarv  in  regard  to  religion,  be  shall  be  ijiismissed  from  the  Seminary. 

Sect.  4.  The  Professors  are  plu-ticularly  charged,  by  all  the  prdper  means 
in  their  power,  to  encourage,  cherish  and  pomote  devotion  and  personal 
piety  among  their  pupils,  hy  warning  a^d  guarding  them,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  formality  and  indifference,  and  pn  the  other,  against  ostentation  and 
enthusiasm;  by  inculcating  practical  religion  in  Uieir  leotures  afid  recita* 
tions ;  by  taking  suitable  occasions  to  converse  with  their  pupils  prixateW 
on  this  interesting  subject ;  and  by  all  other  nieans,  incapable  of  being  mi- 
nutely specified,  by  which  they  may  foftter  true  experimental  religion,  and 
unreserved  devotedness' to  Ooj. 


The  Lift  ,and  Vorretpondenee  of  Lord  Jeffrey.  '  By  Lord  CooKBUiur,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  ffigh  Comrt  of  SesaloBa.    2  Vole.    A.  A  C.  Black.    Edinburgh.    1852. 

The  master  critic  of  the  age-^the  associate  friepd  and  compeer  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  Walter  Scott,  and  Thomas  Chalmers — one  of  the  few  who  leave  a 
mark  behind  them,  giving  character  to  ^he  times.  The  life  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  by  his  fnend  and  associate  of  the  high  Court  of  Sessions, 
Lord  Cockbum,  is  modest  and  unpretending,  and  would  seem^  to  be  just,  t 
reliable,  and  discriminating;  as  it  is,  certainly,  very  interesting.  It  is  not 
a  mere  eulogy — a  nil  de  mortuis  nid  bonum — ^and  is  npt  characterised  by 
superlatives  or  exaggeratioij ;  nor  does  it -indulge  in  the  great  reviewer's 
own  brilliant  extreme^  of  paradox.  It  gives  one  a  full  view  of  his  whole 
career,  his  origin  and  early  training,  his  character,  his  works,  and  his  varied 
relations  to  the  sphere  in  whidi  he  moved ;  his  early  struggles,  his  #onaer- 
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fill  indnstary,  tbe  Tsst  adueYevieiitB  of  liis  yonthy  naj,  bis  boyhood ; '  tbe* 
UBpppalaritj  which  it  eost  him  iso  long  a  time  to  overcome  after  his  talenlii^ 
irere  well  known ;  bis  long  uncomfortable,  humble  abode,  in  high  up-stain^ 
poorly  furnished  apartments ;  the  half-Enelish  voice  wkich  be  bi;t>ttgbt  baek 
with  him  from  Oxford,  where  he  thougfcli  "prayejPB  and  drinking*'  were 
the  principal  lyings  to  be  ieamed;  hid.  final  triumph,  both  in  tb«  world  of 
letters  and  in  the  law — ^his  suo<^ss  in  polities,  his  career  in  parliament^  his 
character  as  a  judge,  his  all-preyailing,  neyier-eeasing  love  t>f  ih*  beauties 
of  nature,  hid  social  habits,  and  t^he  delights  of  bi^  fire^de  and  domestic 
board. 

The  real  kindliness  of  his  mature  contrasts  strongly  with  the  seyerity^of 
bis  criticisms,  and  this  is  now  illustrated  by  his  rec^ioiliation  with  the  great 
writers  whom, he  had  once  oflfended  by  bis  catlstio  seyerity,  from  Joanna 
Baillie  to  Byron,  an4  Moore>  and  Southey,  and  Wordsw^h.  The  life  ez« 
hibits  his  long  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scol^,  notwithstanding  their  oppo- 
site political  yiews — ^hid  <leyotioB  to,  and  admiratbn  of,  the  course  of  .die 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  hb  noMe  defence  of  it  in  his  6£&cial  character 
as  Judge,  although  <neyer  himself  a  professor  of  religion  ;  his  happinm  %X 
Carisbrook  y  his  enjoymen^^  x>f  eyery  thing  sublime  and  beautiful,  delighting 
as  he  did,  equally  in  sea-side  yiews^  and  in  the.higbrlandi^,  and  their  lakes; 
and  his  fiibl,  calm,  dignified,  and  philosophical  resignation  of  bims^  to  the 
many  warnings  that  thetifne,  to  leay^  his  worldly  t^uivphs,  his  friends 
and  home  must  sooii  oomp,  after  hd  had  pass^  his  threescore  years  andten. 

Lord  Cockburn  places  him  along  side  of  Sir  Dugald  Stewart,  Sur  Walter' 
Scott,  and  the  Eey.  Thomas  Chalmers,  as  four  of  thb  great  spirits  to  which 
Scotland  has  giycn  birth  in  this  our  day.f  awarding  to  Scott  and  Chalmeiis 
most  genius,  but  claiming  for  Jefirey  more  yaried  and  ^extended  powers, 
and,  perhaps,  a  more  extended  influence  oyer  the  opinions  of  men.  The 
list  of  his  cbntributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew*,  during  the  twenty-seyen 
years  it  was  under  his  control,  gaye  a  new  ^a  to  .literature.  Their  extent, 
and  yariety,  and  fulness,  is  truly  wotiderful.  The  y^lumes  selected  and 
re^nblbhed'  by  him,'before  his  death^  constitute  but  a'small  portion,  not 
including  all  the  mo8t>  racy.'  It  is  now  well  understood*  that  Macaulay 
submitted  to  his  critical  judgm6^t  atid  careful  reyision  the  great  history, 
so'  far  as  completed,  which  has  since  produced  such  a;  sensation  in  the 
world.* 

Reyie^ing  this  life,  with  much  to  loye,  respect,  and  admire,  it  is  still 
melancholy  not  to  see,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  single  reference  ^o  any 
aspirations  beyond  the  graye.  Of  a  tnith^^  Lord  JeSrey,  like  his  friend 
and  great  compeer.  Sir  Walter  Scott/ "Was"  a  man  of  the  world — a  true  man 
of  the  World— one  of  the  best  of  the  mere  men  of  the  world':  with  generally 
just  yiews,  ^  noble,  manly,  and  dignified  carriage,  loying  to  make  all  happy 
around  him,  ready  to  atone  for  a  &ult,  and  deeply  conscious  of  his- faults 
whcD  pointed  out  to  him,  doing  much  good  in  bis  day  and  generation,  and 
helping  to  bring  about  great  reforms )  still  limiting  bis  high,  aspirings  to 
this  world,  and  nOt  sending  out  his  great  thoughts  to  that  world  of  spirits 
where  he  has  now  gone,' with  the  etill  greater,  better,  and  nobler  longings 
for  the  high  tbings  Of  an  et^mitjr  to  come. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  better  lesson  of  the  yanity  of  human  ambition, 
than  in  the  career  of  these  two  men— Scott  and  Jeffirey  ?  Accomplishing 
all  their  hearts  aimed  at  in  this  life;  Hying  out  their  long  liyes,  brightest 
among  the  bright,  and  closing  them  philosophically  y  each,  after  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  world  of  ikme — and  then  what^  Oh  what  I  as  to  that  <<  world 
which  is  to  come  T'       •  '  *    «    * 
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The.wrifer  hm  been  all  Ids  life  s  nadar  aad  adnrar  of  Jeffirej^  asd  In 
tkia  biograpiij  of  liim  by  liord  Oockbprn  sees  more^thaa  ev^  to  admire; 
tad,  ibMefore^  the  mater  hn  mekuoAholj,  not  to  bave  been  able  to  traoe^ 
amid  all  bis  eriginJ  ^ooghtB,  his  fright  oonceptiona,  bis  brilliant  imagin« 
ings,  bis  many  striking*  Just,  and  nice  diacriminations,  bie  great  powers^ 
and  bis  constant  oat-goings  to  make  otbers  bappy,  (liose  bl^ised  aspirings. 
&r  communion  wiib  the  society  of  tbe  ^^ jnst  made  perfect/'  tbrongb  ^ 
eternity  bereafler.  Ob  that'gftiiiiB  wonU  a&pirO  always  after  tbe  noUee 
tidnmpba  of  feitb  and  bope  !■  *    f    *       ^ 

Th«  frimd  tf  Mom^  >  <jr  a  I^«nee  of  tiie  F«riiet«iieh.  m  th*  ProdiMtkiB  of  Mmos  and  ui  Id. 
foired  DpotpnoBt,  agftljut  tbe  objeotioiM  of  mo<Jleni  ScepUoism.  By  W.  T<  Haioltov,  ]>.  D., 
Paator  of  the  Gof^rnm^at  street  ^hordi,  Mobile.    Kew  Yolrlu    M.  W.  Dodd.    1852. 

We  like  tbis  ytoA  better  tbau  any  that  bas.  htc^ly  appeared  on  tbese 
general  topioa.  ^'Tbere  is  tnie  Old  Te9tament  religion  in  it.  Dr.  Hitch- 
oook^s  book— we  may  say  it  with  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  piety  of  its 
aatbor-*baa  aiways  appeared  to. us  to  bave  tbeWoic^  > of  Jacob;  but  tbe 
bands  of  Esacy^  It  i»?tmr8  of  tbe  goat  s^ins  ,of  scepticism;  its  general 
tendency  is,  in  our  judgment^  irreligions.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  brought  a 
larae  amount  of  learning  to  bear  upoji  the  subjects  of  diseuasion,  and  bis 
leu  is  not  to  ^  rptmc^  the^  Bible,  but  to  sustain  it  ib  its  'feir  and  obviovs 
meaning.  In  tbe.  present  unaettled  state  of  geological  snence,  whose  theo^ 
ries  bave  as  nuUiy  ^evolatioDs  as  there  are.g^logers,  no  one  miod  can  es«i- 
mand  uniyersal  acquiescence  in.  iUf  conclusions.; .  Br.  Hamilton  bas  done 
well  in  bis  ohaptess  on  tbe  Deluge,  which  coutain  much  forcible  ^reasoning  • 
against  tbe  extravagancy  of*  Dcs.  Pye  Smith,  Hitchcock,  &c.  The  chapter- 
entitled  '<  death  among  the  creatures  of  GFod,"  does  not  produce  full  con- 
viction of  the  correctness  of  its  tbeolry,  although  it  is  the  most  satis&ctoir 
argument  we  have  read  op  the  point  ipdiispute.  On  the  whole,  altbouffb 
we  disagree  with  Dr.'  Hamilton  in  some  of  his  views,  and  keep  otners  umfer 
eonsideration,  we'  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  of  tbe  volun^e  with  whidk 
be  bas  favoured  the  public.  -The  following  lure-tbe /titles  of  his  twelve  Lec- 
tures. 1.  The,  character  of  Moses  as  a  scholar  and  a  stat^man.  2*  '<  To 
the  unknown  God,'^  or  the  necessity  of  a  revektion.  ^,  Tbe  Bible  as  a 
yevetation  from  GckL  4.  Authenticity  and  O^nuineness  of  the  Penteteuch 
.  as  tbe  work  .of  Moses.  5.  Genesis,  the  work  of  Mos^,  ftnoT  inspired. 
&  Creation  in  3ix  days.  7.  Population  of  the  eaith  in  the  days  of  Cain, 
and  bngevity  of  the  patriarchs.  &  The  Giants*  9.  Death  among  tbe. 
creatures  of  God-^its  origin,  ext^t,  and  consequences.  10  and  11.  The 
Deluge  universal.     12.  Man  one  family. 

The  volume  is  issued  in  handsome  style  by  Mr.  Dodd. 

of  kit  Mtdiatorial  QovtmmmiL    By  Gahdikpr  Spring^  Putor  oi  tho  Briek  PreabjtecMB 
Church,  N.Y.    TwvVbkimefc    New  York;    M.  W.  Dodd.    1862. 

The  author  of  tbe  ^Attraction  of  tbe  Cross,"  and  of  tha'< Mercy  Seat^'' 
tattn  holds  communion  with  the  Christiab  public  tb^Qtigh  tbe  sacred  themes 
relatiDg  to  the  divine  Redeemer.  Is  there  not.  danger  of  visiting  the  same 
scenes  too  often?  Danger  I  Tbe  life  of  the  soul  is  in* Christ;  and  every 
new  view  of  the  cross  is  precious  and  vivifying.  The  soul,  once  relieved  o^ 
its  thirst  by  tbe  fountain  of  waters,  is  not  lessrwiliing  to  repair  to  it  again. 
We  thank  Dr.  Spring,  in  the  first  place,  for  his  themd  ,  Carist  is  not  ex* 
bibited  with  sufficient  prominence  in  the  ministratiqns  of  the  pulpit,  or  in  the 
productions  of  die  religious  press.    The  central  cbetrine  of  religioa  Is  too 
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much  conceded  atnid^tthe  propdBitiom  of  a  formal  momlitj,  and  the  reretrieA    ^ 
and*  reveries  of  a  world-wise  philosophV. '  Qe,  wko  m  tbisj  or  iu  any  ago, 
aims  to  esLalt  the  Saviour  in  the  mipd  and  heart  of  the  oo  mm  unity  ^  doet    ^ 
what  Paul  aimed  to  acc5mplish,  and  what  he  would  at  ill  aim  at,  if  ha  were 
-alive  upon  the  earth.     Dr.  Spring  has  shown  the  ripiiueaa  of  hm  wisdom  iA 
the  surpassing  richness  of  his  theme^  '     <*  ^ 

He  has  also  skilfullj  selected  and  arrartffed  fais- topics.  It  has  been  ub«  J 
jeoted  that  the  discussion  about  the  millennium  is  out  of  place;  but  the  *  , 
objection  comes  from  those  who-iind  their  own  cnitle  theories  put  out  o$  ^' 
place  bj  the  concussions  of  the  Pr.'s  logie.  Dr.  Spring's  readers  will  g«lk6-  ^ 
rally  rejoice  to  find  so  timely  and  able  a  discussion  of  a  subject  directly  r^  ^ 
lated  to  the  glo^.of  Christy  and  much  ajbused  by  Judaism iug  and  oth^r  spec- 
ulations.    The  following  is  the  table  of  contents  of  the  two  ^olumeg : 

Chapter  I.  ^e  pre-eminocice  of  Christ  as'^the  principal  subject  of  revelatioii. 
II.  The  glory  of  Christ's  divine  nature.  III.'  Chnst^o^rious  in  his  il&oamationu 
IT.  The  human  character  of  Christ  glorious.  V.  Chnst  as  a  preacher.  YI.  The 
glory  of  Chsisf«  miracles.  VIL  The  gl(»y  of  Christ's  tran^g^tion.  VIII.  TUa 
f^oiT  of  Christ  iir'his  hfoniMatioxi;  lA.  Ohirist  gforious  m  his-  refurreotioi^ 
X.  Christ's  ascension  glorious.*  .    *    '      ^ 

Volume  II.— rQhapter  XI.  The  glory  of  €hnst  in  the  mission  of  the  ^ply 
fipirit.  XII.  The  ^iory  of  Christ  in  the  character  oif  his  foUoWeni.  XIII.  The 
glory  of  -Christ  spiritually  discerned.  XJV.'  Chrisfis  glory  in  rthe  wonder  of 
aunls'.  XV.-  Thegloify  of  Christ's  millennial  ^EeigU  <m  earm.  XVI.  The  same. 
XVlI.  Practical  dcdiicSon  frosn  the  do<ttrine  of  .the  millennium'.  XVIII.  The 
fflory  of  Christ  as  the  final  Judse.  XIX.  €hrist  glorious  ^n  the  destructioii  of 
Eis  enemies.    XX.  Christ  himself  the  glory  of  Heaven. 

As  to  tiie,  literary  duxracter  of  the  work,  r^.  Spring  sustains  the  well- 
eamed  reputatiqn  of  his  skilful  pen.  The  ^tyle  is  perspicuous^  elevated^ 
omato)  uniting' smoothness  with  dignity,  and  diversified  with  happy  ill  us- 
tratipn.'  In  short,  the  religious. spirit  which  pervade  the  work,  the  funda- 
mental  importance  of  its  topics,  its  sound  theology,  and  its  general  merit  of, 
attractioni/comiuend  it  tp  aH  intelligent  axid  Christian  housebolda. 


*'13iOTmD  ABpTTT  THB  IIhrqvs.*^  «  PitcourM  prMcked  at  the  t!uneral  f^  th;  fatt  7%ma* 
Strang,  of  Yorktown,  W..Y.,  By  the  Rev.  M.  T.  Adam.    PeekskUl,  N.  Y.,  1852. 

Mr.  Adam  haa  givei^an  interesting  view  of  a  great  theme  and  of  a  goo4 
man.  In  dSscouraing  of  ^^  found  about  the  throne,''  he  ref^  first  to  the 
pkuxy  as  1.  l^e  most  holy  r  plaee^  2.  The  most  glorious  plac^.  3.  The 
most  happy  plaee.  Seoondfy,  The  company  consists  of,  1.  Angels.  '2.  The 
four  living  er«ataMB,  or  the. representatives  of  the  minbtets  of  the  bhureh 
upon  the  eaith.  S.  The  Elders,  or  the  representatives  of  the  members  of 
the  cburch.  Thirdly ^  Their  emiiloymtnt.  1.  They  are  all  united  in  a  most 
e^ted  BOBg  of  praise.  2.  4^a  the^.do  it  in  exalted  harn^ny.  F&arMy, 
The  pra(ai(xd  canckidons  are^  that,  I.  We. learn  where  the  believer  is  afiier 
death,  and  how  he  is  employed.  \  2,  How  full  of  glory  and  blessedness  is 
the  prQspjeot  which  opens  to  the  righteous  3.  Hov  willing  the  righteous 
may  well  be  to  take  their  departure  to  heaven.  Mr.  Strang  was  a  venerable 
intelligent,  and  maturei  €hristian,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Zealously  attached  to,  the  doctrines  and  organization 
of^his  own  church,  he  exemplified  in  life  an4  in  -death  the  character  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  Christ.  This  sermon,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  and  jptiblished  by  request,  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  using  the  press 
as  a  means  of  Evangelical  in^uctioiv.,  / 
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A.  M.,  aathor  of  the  '^CydopndiA  of  Monl  and  KeligiooB  Aneodotes."    With  nomeroiu 
nioBtratioDB.    Boston.    Gkwld  A*  Linooln.    1852. 

Mr.  Arvine's  book  of  religioos  aneodoted  has  had  a  great  circulation ; 
and  this  one  will  probably  exceed  it  The  volume  contains  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pages,  and  three  thovisahd  and  forty  anecdotes,  arranged 
under  two  hundi^  and  eightj-nine  different  heads.  Everything  seema  ta 
be  collected  that  can  illustrate  the  subject  The  reader  will  derive  much 
information  as  well  as  .amusement  firom  the  contents.  The  volume  can  be 
had  at  Daniels  &  Smitn's;  Philadelphia.  We  add  a  few  anecdotes,  taken 
at  random* .  ,    .       .      . '  ^  ;, 

Louis  XI.  BORRdwtNo  BooKS. — ^lu  the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XL  borrowed 
tii»  Works  of.  Rhasiiy^the  Arabian,  physion^  fV^m  the  faoully-pf  medicine  in 
Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  in  pled^  a  ccmsiderabl^  quantitj^  of  plate,  but  was 
et^ged  to  procure  A  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety  14  a  deed,  binding 
hhnself  under  a  great  forfiaiture^  to  restore  it         .    . 

When  any  person  made  a  present  *bi  a  book  to  a  church  or  moiiastery,  in 
which  were  iher  only  libraries  dnrihg  several  ages,  it  was  deemed  a  donation  of 
such  value,  that  he  offered  it  on  the  ahar  pro  reo^edia  antnue  ntO.  in  order  to 

obtain  fornveness  of  his  sins.  -  ■-  ^    ■      '    .    ^ 

.        .  ,  <-■■.',»  ,  ■        ^ 

EiKON  BasiLikx. — It  is  w^n  known  that  a  book  under  this  title-  lopg  passed 
as  the  production  of  King  Charles  1.  The  manner  in  which  the  imposition  was 
detected  was  truly  curious.  In  1686,  Mr.  MUIinjgton,  a  celebrated  auctioneer 
of  that  day,  had  to  sell  the  libraty  of  the  deceases  Lord  Anglesey.  Putting  up 
an  Eikan  BanUke,  notwithstanding  it  Was  in  the  reign  of.  the  supposed  .royu 
author's  son,  there  wete  but  few  bidders,  and  those  very  low  in  their  biddingau 
Having  thus  leisure,  while  his  hammer  was  suspended,  to.  him  over  the  leaves, 
he  r»ftd,  with. evident  surprise,  the  following  n^morandunt  in  Lord  Anglesey's 
own  handwriting  :-rr 

"  King  Charl^  the  Second  and  the  Duke  of  York  did  both  (i|i  the  last  Session 
of  Parli^ent,  1675,  when  1  showed  th^^  in  the  Lords''  House,  the  written  copy 
of  this  book,  ^heifein  are  some  oc^rections,^  written  with  the  late  King  Charles 
the  First's  own  hand)  assure^me  that  this ^a^  none  of  the  said  king's  compiling, 
but  made  by  I>r.  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Eseter ;  which  I  here  insert  for  ^e  unde- 
ceiving of  others  in  this  poin^  by  attesting  so  much  u^Kler  my  own  faai^d. 

,  Anolisbt." 

AOuBious  Fact.— It  is  stated  (184B)  thiit  of  the  tbhimes'of  lyAubignes 
History  of  the  Reform$ition  that  have  app«ured,  from  150,000  to  200,000  coi^iea 
are  in  circulation  in-  the  English  language,  into  which  they  have  be^  franslatod ; 
while  in  their  native  language,  the  French,  their  .circulation  scarcely  exci»eds  4000. 

YoLUMSS  Of  TiTUi  Paobs** — It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that/ in  the  British 
Museum  are  now  to  be  ibund  nine  thick  volumes,  enfirely  composed  of  title 
pages,  the  collector  of  which  spoiled  thousands  pf  volumes  to  obtam  them.     > 

'  Tr  pLouoBMAif . — ^The  following  line,  from  Gray^  **  The  ploughman  home- 
ward plods  his  weary  way,"  has  been  fcmnd  to  admit  of  tiie  eleven  following 
transpositions,  without  destroying  the  rhyme  or  altering  tiie  sense  t;->- 

The  we^ry  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  ^y. 
The  w^y^  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  way. 
The  ploughman,.weary,  plods  his.  homeward  way.     • 
The  ploughman,  weary,  homeward  plods  his  wi^; 
Weaiy  the  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  way. 
Weary  the  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  way. 
Homeward  the  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way. 
Homeward  the  weary  ploughman  ^lods  bis  way. 
Homo^ward  the  ploughman^  weary,  plods  his  way. 
-  The  homeward  ploughman  weary  plods  his  way. 
The  homeward  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way. 
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TiTLS  or^  Pom  on  Tobacco:-^11i6  authors  oinh^  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  often  put  quaint  and  lidiculdug  titles  to  their  bookd.  Amongst  others 
we  may  mention  Joshua  Silvester,  a  puritanical  poel^  who  wrote  a,  poem  against 
tobaoco,  which  bears  this  title :  Tobaopb  battered,  and  the  pipes  shattered  about 
tibeir  Ears  that  idly  idolize  so  loathsome  a  Yanity^  by  a  ^Ufy  of  holy  Shot 
thundered  £rom  Mount  Helidon. 

PfiiTAJE  HicBiTS  OF  MiLTOK. — ^Ho  8^96  at  fouT  IB  the  momlng  ^  had  some  one 
to  read  the  Bible  to  him  for  about  half  an  hour;  contemplated  till  s^Teni  read 
and  wrote  until  diI^le^;  walked,  ^r .  swung,  ani  played  musi^  three  or- four - 
hours ;  entertained  yisitcms  until  eight ;  took  a  light  supper ;  snloked  his  pipe ; 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  went  to  bed.  He  n^yer  drank'  strong  liquprs,  and 
seldom  £ank  anything  a^  all  between  his  meals. 

Earlt  PkiNTiiTo. — SeVehd  years  before  the  rerolutdon,  a-  iype. foundry  was 
commenced  at  GennantOwn,  but  employed  chiefly  for  t)ie.](>res8es  of  its, owner, 
Christopher  Sower,  who  printed  the  Bible  and' other  works  in  the  Gerpuui  lan- 
guage. .  ,   '  ' 

In  1769/^  Abel  Buel,  of  Killingwor<ii,.in'ponnectiout,  began  the  casting  of 
^l^es,  on  a  smaU  scale ;  but  the  f  tst,  who  regularly  pursued  iJiis  business  in  l^e 
United  Statos^>  was  John  Bame,  of  Edinburgh,  Irho  settled  ^i  Philadelphia  soon 
after  the.terminaticm  of  the  war.  '        * 
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'    PRESBtTERIAN  BOMRD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

^  jPmancet. -T-The  .donations  of  ttie  chnrehes  iuid  indiyidoak,  the  main 
reliance  of  the  Board,  are  f8651  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  receipts  fr6m  iill  soorpes,  inejuding  a  bahm^  of  $186  from  last  year, 
amoHnt  to '9144,059  06.  Balaa:ice  in  the  treasury,  May  1, 1852,  $586  58. 
.  MMonaries  sentyout. — ^Thirty  persons  were  sent  forth  as  missionaries  and 
Assistant  xirissionaries  during  the  year,  seven  of  whom  are  ordained  ministers 
of  the  gospeL  The  wives  of  misMonariee,  the  teachers,  catechists,  &c.,  are 
called  assistant  missionariee).     ' 

Indian  ifcSma9».-^Among  the  Choctaws,  Ghickasaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles, 
lewas.  Sacs,  Omahas  and  ptoed,  Chippewas  tad  Ottawas :  eleven  ministers 
and  forty  male  and  female  assiatunt  missionaries;  four  native  assistants; 
368  scholars  under  instruction,  of  whom  825  are  boat ded  and  clothed  by* 
the  missions;  ehurch  nembers  reported,  ninety-three. 

African  J^imon^.'^In  Liberia,  fojoi*  stations,  and  at  Corisco,  near  the 
equator;  three  ministers  and  six  assistant  missionaries — aU  persons  of  colour 
but  four;  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  schtiJlarB  reported,  of  whom  six  are 
boarders;  church  members,  ninety-six, 

.  India  ifts8tbfu.-^Lodiana,  Furrukhabad,  and  Allahabad,  with  ten  stations, 
^enty-six  ministers,  of  whom  two  are  Hindoos;  twenty«one  American 
and  twenty  native  assistant  missionaries;  scholars,  chiefly  in  schopls  of  a 
high  mde,.  1914-;^f  whom  117  are  boarded  and  clothed  by  the  missions; 
cbur(£  members  reported,  twb  hundred  and  thir^-one. 
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8iam  IfiMm.— At  Btig|bA;  two  mwirtfii,  and  tvo  Kwmrm  and  one 
native  anistaiit  mimionanca.  - 

China  Mis8um$.^Ai  OantODy.Ningpo,  and  Shao^^Mi,  tes  minjaten,  and 
eleren  aaaiataDt  miaakmaries ; 'seholars,  two  knndred  and ax',ct  whom  eighty- 
aeren^re  boarded  and  clothed  bj  the  misaiona. 

Mimans  to  Ramcmitts.'r-Monejs  have  been  remitted^  as  in  former  3rearB,  * 
for  the  aapport  of  eran^lista,  oolporteara^  Sbg.,  ha  Enn^,    hk  Hungary, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Franoe/;(4600  were  thus  expended  last  year. 

Muion  to  the  •T'^iri.— Two  ministehi  and  i^  licentiate  preacher  are  employ«d 
amoDf  thear  '^  kinsmen  iicoording  to  the  fleal^''  in  New  York^  Philadelphia^ 
and  Siltiipore.  . 

jSt/«imar^.-p^9(in]8ter8,  64;  aasiBtant  inissioparie^y  81;  native  aaaslaait 
suaaionaries,25;  icholarS;2647'r-«of  whosi,  in  ^xMurdin^  sdvools,  535;  dumb 
membtta  reported,  440.    fitatistios «f  misaiona  to.  Bomiuusta  not  inokided. 


*  BOARD  OF  BpUGATIOJr. 

Ahiract'ofikeAnm^Re^poHfyrl%b% 

Part  i.  The  first  part  of  the  Annual  i^porif,  after  alluding  to  the  us^ 
mortaHtgrwmong  our  minlst^  and  to  the  declme  H(i  the  number  of  young 
men  seenne  the  ministry,  points  oni  some  of  the  causes /whicb  alTect  the 
decline  in  th6  number  of  candidoteis.  ,  1.  The  soverdgn  good  pleasure  of 
Ck>d  must  be  acknotr ledged  in  all  our  i^pioaches  towards  the  arci^na  of  this 
subject..  2.  The  0|ns  of  the  Church.  3.  The  prevalei^t.  low  state  of  reli- 
gion. 4.  Imperfect  household  trfdning.  5.  Inadequate  measures  of  publio 
^edticatioic    6.  The  smaD  salaries  of  ministers.    ?•  Tfie  i^nt  of  steady  and 

rrsevering- attention  to  this  whple  sul^eot  on  tne  .part  of  the  mibistry. 
The  neglect  of  prayer.    The  special  injunction,  <^Pray  ye  thj  Lord  of  thQ 
haryest'^  is  praetioally  lik  such  disrepute  thsit  the  small  number  of  our  .oan«' 
didat^  cannot  be  wondered  at. 
IL  The  second  part  of  t^e  Annual  Beportlgives  an  account  of  THB0P9^ 

RATI0N8  OT  THX  TSAlt. 

Candidates. — ^The  number  of  candidates  j^ceived^  duri^  the  year  has 
been— 

Hew.  67,  restored,  2;  total      -       -       -       ...       .         69 

Makini;  in  all  from  the  beginning        ^       -   ,    -       -       -         9029 

The  whole  ntkmber  on  the  soU  duxing.the  year  has  been  -       il2 

Of  this  number  there  were  '  .  :^ 

In  their  Theologicid  eoitrse     -       -       -       -       -•       144 

"       €oUegiata     do      ,      *       •       -       •  145 

"       Academical  do  .  .    -,      -     ^  -,      -   .   -         71 

leaohinK  and  otherwise  absent^    '     •       •       «     ^        12     . 

'  ■  .,     .       .      .        ^       -^.    372 

Purinff  the  year  forHy-eiighi  candidatea  lure  known  to,  have  finished  their 
course  of  study.  v    ,  .4 

The  aggregate  ni^nber^  aa  oompared  with  last  yei^,  shows  a  diminutioQ 
oitixiefin-  '  .   .       ' 

Institutions  t>f  Learning. — ^Tho  number  of  parochial  schools,  so  fiur 
as  ascertained  by  the  defeoCiye  reporta  of  Preaby terieS;  is  92.    The  ntmb^ 
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of  Prethjfterial  Academies  ia  41,  and  'of  Syriodical  Colleges,  11.  Several 
revivals  of  xoligioa  havtt  oosumA  during  the  year  in  these  institations^ 
and  general  prosperity  deems  to  attend  ihem.     ' 

Teachers  and  MisceHaneaus  Department — ^The  Board  are  assisting  in 
tbe  edscation  of  six  youAg  ^etf,  most  of  whom  ttre  expecting  to  become 
teachers.  The  funds  of  &is  dl^tment  are  specially  designated  to  its 
objecta.  •      .  '    ,% 

Ayrm:i4^i^. — ^Tlie  agcncies  are  the  same  as  last  year.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Spe^r  has  labnvired  in  the  Pittsburgh  "field  j  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood  in  other 
p«rts  ^  the  Weht  .  Dr.  Ohester  has,  as  usual^  exercised  a  general  superin- 

tSiaif^  of  tlif  l^tmswnf. — The  following  is.  a  general  view  of  the  inatce/, 
of  the  Board  during  the  ecclesiastical  yeat:-^ 

Cafididaiesi  n    Schools,  dx.     Timchers,  ike. 
lU^elpt^,  -'   •  -        3^,617  04  6.833.74  1«5  00       . 

BttlaiHv^S  1851,    .       •       4,608  70        .    -    Vi  n 

TnUl,       -    .    -'      ,  ■ .     37,225  74  ■     '    «i,85I  71  185  00 

riiviuf^nts*  ^       -       .     32,399  35\         6,383  44  75  .QO 

Balances,  1852,         -•       $  4,826  39    •     $  -^8  27'    '    $110  00    .^ 

•  The  African  fuTid^  principal  icnd  interestf  ajnopnted  to  $1133  86 ;  of  which 
$56  00  were  pai4  to  a  candidate.  '  •      ^  • 

Of  the  balanced,  $1077  86  belong  to  the  Afiican  /knd^  and  a  con- 
niderabre  portion  of  the  reminder  has  been  already  paid  to  meet  the  obli-  ^ 
gations  due  for  the  llt^fay  quarter. 

HI.  The  third  part  of  the  Annual  Report  discusses  the'  qijestiony  '^  Who^ 
ARE  THE  Parttes  TO  EDUCATION  V^    The  main  object  in  this  discussion 
IB  to  vindicate  the  Chur6h  as  one  of  the  parties  in  education;  bi(t'ih^ 
general  position  taken,  is  that  parents^  the  Church  and  the  Siate  are  re- 
spectively concerned  in  this  great  patter,  each  within  its  sphere. 

Pajrents  have  the  primary  responsibility,  whellher  education  is  conducted 
ai  home  or.  in  public  institutions.  -  . 

The  Church  is  a  party  to  educatipn,  1.  Because  the  true  oljeots  and 
nature  ^  of  education  necessarily '  include  the  inculcatioii  of  religion. 
2.  Teaching  is  one. of  the  fhnctidns  of  the  Churck  3.  Children  are  considered 
by  our  standards  as  members  of  the  Church,  and  under  her  care.  4.  The 
ordinance  of  baptism  justifies  the  Church  in  establishing  for  her  children  * 
religious  institutions..    5.'.  Th6  OhnTch  has  a  ffreat  interest  in  the  work. 

6.  The  Church  is  able  ^ffeothally  to  superintend  and  to  prrjinate  the  work. 

7.  The  history  of  .the  Church  proves  her  to  be  a  lawful  partly  in  the  trailing 
of  the  rising  generation.  8?  The  revelsUons  of  eternity  will  coDlirm  the 
important  refationd  of  the  Church  t6  ediioation. 

The  State  is  i^tknowledged  to  be  a  party  to  education ;  but  tho  State  h&s 
not  only  no  monopoly  in  the  work,  but  its  authority  is  properly  inferior  to 
tkat  of  both  parents  and  the  Church; '    ' 

In  ccmc/ttnon^  the  Report  gives  a  few  reasbns  for  the  vig^irous  pttjtfeni- 
tion  of  the  As^mbl/s  measures  of  public  education.  1 .  Our  co  veuau  t  oh  ligu  - 
tions.  ^.  T^e  vindicatioii  before  the  world  of  the  riglits  of  ^e  Church,  as 
a  party  to  education.  8.  The  ^influence  oi  the  Assembly's  measures  upon 
the  State  system.  4.  The  prosperity  of  our  Church.  '  5.  The  interests  of 
the  other  parties  to  education  will  be  promoted  by  the  sympathies^  zeal^ 
prayers  and  efforts  of  the  Cht^rch  on  this  gr.0at  subject. . 

*  laelvded  in  these  eiuaf  ii  $725,  trapaferred  to  General  Edaoatton  ^und,  by  consent  of 
dmon. 
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PRBSBTTBRIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATIOl?. 

The  operations  of  the  Board  skow  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its  publT-* 
cation^  sales,  and  receipts,  atf  donations,  pVer  any  preyions  year.  Paring 
the  year  endinjg  Mt^ch  31,  1852,  the  Board  liaye  added  to  their  catalogue 
27  new  books^  (two  of  which  are  in  the  Clerknan  language,)  of  which  they 
have  printed  67,750  copies ;  and  33  new.  tracts,  (one  of  which  is  in  the 
French  language,)  of  which  they  have  issued  115,000  copies.  They  have 
also  printed  30^000  copies  of  the  Family  Almanac  for  1852.  The  whole 
number  of  -copies  of  new  publications  during  the  year  is  212^750.  .  This  is 
73,000  copies  more  thai^  the  issues  of  the  precedinj§;  tear. 
'  During  the  same  period  they  havepul>lished  lie^  editions  from  stereo^pe 
plates  to  the  amount  of  605,500  .copi^  of  books,  and  tracts,  being  315,000 
more  than  tlie  year  befor^.  Total  number  of  co][iies  of  books  and  traets 
published  during  the  yea^^  818,250^  being  an  increa^  of  388^000  copies 
over  the  former  year. 

They  have  also  published  from  March,  1851,  to  April,  1852,  twelve 
months, .  67&,d00 .  copies  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School  Visitor,  a 
strictly  religious  sepdi-moothly  pi4)erfor  6hiI4.ren:  •  This  periodicil  is  steadUy 
growing  in  the  confidence  of  parents  iand  teachers,  abd  in  the  affections  of 
children.^  Thirty-four  thousand  copies  are  now  published  semi-monthly.  , 
.  Receipts  far  the  Year.—£he  receipts  for  the  year  snow  ii  very  encouraging 
increase.  The  sales  have  amounted  to  sixty-six  thousand  ^e  hundred  and 
tiiirteen  dollars  and  seventy^wo  cents,  or  mbre  than  slx.thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  over  the  amount  reported  last  year.  The  donations  received,  - 
for.ccdportage  and  'distxibution  have  amounted  to  (17,996  89,  including  a 
legacy  of  $825*33,  being  an  excess  of  $7,705  70'over  last  vear.  Total  excess 
of  receipts  of  both  departments  over  last- yoar,  .$14,219  42,  inc|}uding  the 
legacj^jji^i  specified. .  Total  receipt,  $84,510  61/       •    . .  .* 

The  pnortgage  on  the  real  estate  has  been  paid  off^  so  that  the  pi^operty*  is 
npw  entirely  free  from  debt 

.  Cclpoiie^crs  and  Coljporteur  Labour.— ^There  h^ve  beeU  one  hundred  and 
fqrty-ouQ  cblpprteurs  employed  during  tb6year,in  twenty-^ve  different  Stipes. 
.  The  Synods  of  Virginia  and  Pittsburgh  are  still  conducting  their  operations 
as  independent,  auxiliaries  of  the  Board,  with  efficiency  and  success. 

The  following  are  the  aggregate  amounts  of  labour  |)erformed  during  the 
past  year  by  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  c6lporteur3,  viz. : — l^me'  spent^ 
35  years;  families  visited,  64,526;  conversed  or  prayed  with^  22,838;  fEtmi- 
lies  having  no  religiocQS  book"  but  the  Bible,  2212;  Presbyterian  fiimilies 
without  the  Confession  of  Faith,  2772;  volumes  ^b^d  by  colporteurs,  71,1^ ; 
volumes  granted  by  colporteurs,  5506;  pa^esof  ttt^cts  dvstribUted  by  col- 
porteurs, 581,956.       '  1        . 

Donations.'T'The  grants  of  the  year  haVabeen  as  follows : — Sabbath-schools 
869  volumes;  ships-of'-war,  naval  and  military  po^^  397  volumes;  humane 
institution^,  68  vplumes;  literal^  %mi  theological  institutions,  2210  volumes; 
indigent  ministers,  1298  voluxAes;  feeble  churches,  1855  voluipes;  Individ- 
uab  for  mttuitous  diBtributiohy  336'  volumell;  and  also  175,190  pages  of 
tracts,  inde|>endent  of  donittions  of  tracts  made  by  colporteurs. 
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PRfiSBYTERIAN   BOARD   OP   BpMBSTIC    MISSIONS. 

State  of  ^  TrecuUry, — Tbtal  receipts  from  all  Bosuio^fot  eleven  months, 
(the  present  report  owing  to  lt.ohaDg^  mjoloeio^  the  year^extendsover  eleren 
months  only,)  is     '       ...        -    :    ^        ...  -        $81,748  98 
Amount  paid  out  for  same  tiine^  '    •        •        -  178,888  89 
Drafts  drawn  and  not  preseiited,  AprilJ.      -  6^  80 

.-: ^^79,507  69 

Leaving  a  balaooe  in.  all  the  Treasuries,  ^         %       -^       -i         $224129 

Against  this  ip  a  n0te  in  Bank,  and  appropriations  io  missionaries  due 
and  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  April  about  .$7141  78;  which  leaves  thia  Board  in 
debt  on  thd  l3t  oT  April,  1852,  (490Q  49;  or  Ve  may  Say  $5000.  The 
estimate  may  be  loo  low.  .  .'      x    ^    . 

We  have,  theta^  for.elevem  months,  $§1,748 ,98. 

Agdnst  twelve  months,  the- last  jetir,  $i82,818  61.  -    '  \ 

OperatioM  of  the  Year^ — ^Tl^e  n:umber  of  missionariet  in  commission  are 
given  for  one  year^  firom  Aprti  1,  1851,  tb  :^pril.  X,  1852,  and  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  "from  April  1,  i&50;  to  4^pril  1,  1851.  In  com- 
mission  April  1,  1851,  341^  added  to  April  1, 1852, 197;-^making  n  .total 
of  538,  and  fifty-three  leiss  than  the  year  before.  ^ 

The  numb^  of  churc&es  and  misskoiary  stations  wboUy  or  in-  part  supplied, 
haa  been,  as  fcir  as  reported,  1101,  newly  organized  churches,  49,  admissions 
on  examinatioi^  1919,  on  certificate,  1665,  making  a  total  of  admissions  of 
3584;  number  in  oonununion.  with  churches  connected  with  the  Board, 
24,082,  Sabbath  Schools^  643,  teachers,  4356,  scholars,  27,637,  baptisms, 
2367,.  houses  of  woi^hip  erected  or  fiiushed)  79;  Df  538  missionaries  in 
commission,  121  sent  inoxo  special  report !  The^  are  the  returns  for  eleven 
months.     '  .        .  ■      . 

Chmrh  Extention, — ^The  ^obeme.  of  Church  fiztension  deserves  to  be 
again  seriously  urged  upon  the  attention  and  support  of  the  churches.  It 
has  been  eigh^  years  ijoi  exist^kce.  Amount  contributed  bv  the  churches, 
$10,922,  or  only  $1365  annually  1 1  Amount  disbursed  by  the  Church 
Extension  Gomn^ttee  in  the  same  time,  $41^923,  leaving  a  b^ance  unsup- 
plied  hj  the  churches  of  $31,201 1 !  How  has  this  large  suiia  been  made 
up?    By  individual  donors.  ' 

The  rece^te  foar.  eleven  inohths  have  been  $7101  40,  of  which  $2876  60, 
were  contributed  by  the  churches,  'and  $4224  80  by  individuals.  Sixteen 
houses  of  worship  wete  aided  to'  completion,  and  thirteen  received  assistance 
by  special  donations  sent  through  the  comqiittee  for  the  purpose. 

Has  it  been  successful?  Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  houses  of  worship 
aided  to  eompletion  demonstrates  its  success.       ' 

CondvM€n» — Among  our  Qdvanta^e$  for  cairying  on  Domestic  Mvisions, 
may  be  mentioned,  1.  Our  ecoliesiastical  on^anization,  and  the  plan  of 
operating  through  a  Board.  2.  Our  remaaJcable  Unity  of  fioeling  and  views, 
and  the  mutual  confidence  and  afiecticm  which  pervades  the  breasts  of  the 
brethren  in  all  pairts  rf  our  bounds.  8.  The  general  intelligence  oi  our 
officers  and  members.  4.  Our  soundniess  and  umty  in  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Opepel.  5.  The  possession  of  ample  pecuniary  rtsources.^  6.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  '  7.  We  have  had  the  blessing  of  the  Ood  of  Missions 
thus  fiff  resting  upon  our  Chlttoh. 
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FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  total  amount  of  the  SudentoHon  Fund  for  the  year  was  £91,468, 
being  a  slight  decrease  from  the  preceding  year*  The  dividend  to  724 
ministers,  after  deducting  expenses,  ^as  about  £122. 

The  following  financial  tabks  are  interesting* 

I.  General  Abstraotr  showing  the  whole  Buqas  nused  for  the  various  objects  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  for  ihe  year,  from  Slst  March,  1851,  to  31st 
March,  1852:—   .  . 

Susteniatf  on  Fund  '      '  i-      /.  -      -^    -  £91,468  15    0 

Building  Fund  -  -         c-  *       36,654  18    3J 

Congregational  Fund  *:    •       -.         -  ..80,990  17    3|     . 

Missions  and  Education  -  -  -'      48,785  18    2 

Miscellaneous  /  -  -  -  9,380  12  10 

'  Toial    •  '£267,281    1    7i 

II.  The  total  amount  raised  for  (^  Zo^  mne  5r«a^9. 

Total  sum  raised  from  1843  to  I844,r      -  -     £366,719  14  3. 

«  -.      "  1844  to  1845,  -s  «...    334,483  18  9 

«  •.     <'.  .1845  to  1846,     ,.  .       301,067    6  8 

«  ."  1846  to  1647,  -  -    .   -    311,695  18  7} 

•*  "  1847tol84&,.      .  -       276,465  14  6t 

'                      -«*  .    "  1848t»lB49,  .  .       -  *275,0gl    4  4f 

•*  «  1849  to  1850,'      -  .       806,622    0  If 

«  «  1850  to  1851,  *  i       -    303,484    6  9} 

^'  "  1851  to  1852,       •  '.,    .267,231    1  7} 

in.  hwutmentSf  Vii. : — ^For  Foreign  Mission,  - 
"'  Education  Fund,    .-       - 


Home  Mission, 
Highland  Misdon,  - 
Colonial  Scheme, 
Jewish  Mission, 
Building  Fund, 
Genentl  Trustees,   - 
College  Endowtneiit,*  - 

Bursary  Fund  for  general  purposesi 
do.        do.,  for  roecial  purposes, 
Aged -and  Infirm  Muiisters'  Fund, 
Wdows'Fund, 


£3.474  15 
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The  business  of  the  General  Assembly  was  transacted^ith  great  harmOn  j. 
Among  the  interesting  items  was  the  union  of  the  Original  Secession 
Church  with  the  Free  Church.  This  impprtaut  re-union  has  giyen.  rise  to 
much  congratulation,  and  has  been  signalised  by  religious  services  through- 
out the  bounds  of  die  Free  Church. 

Jewish  Mxmon. — ^The  Free  Ohurch  has  missions  at  Constantinople,  Pestb, 
Jassa,  Lemberg,  Berlin -and  Amsterdam.  About  twelve  hundred  Jewish 
children  are  in  the  schools ;  and  during  the  last  eleven  years  over  two 
hundred  souls  have  been  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church.  The  in- 
come for  the  year  was  £4436.  ^ 

New  College  and  Divinity  iS^tM^ento.^— In  addition  to  the  requirement^ 
adopted  last  year,  making  JBehrew  a  preliminitfy  to  admission  to  the  theo- 
logical class,  the  assembly  has  this  year,  with  the  consent  of  the  Presby- 
teries, extended  the  theological  course  to  four  years.  The  whole  number 
of  theological  students  in  the  new  college  during  the  year  was.  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  two,  of  whom  twelve  belonged  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
leaving  two  hundred  and  forty  for  ihe  Free  Church,  of  whom  forty  speak 
the  Gaelic  language.  The  number  of  sttkdents  at  Aberdeen  was  thirty- 
seven  ;  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven/ being  three  less 
than  the  previous  year^  The  number  of  new  students  wad  fifty-one }  whereas 
the  number  of  the  preceding  year  was  eighty-ei^ht. 

.  Foreign  Missions. — ^Th,e  income  for  fbr^gn  missions  was  £9851.  At  the 
central  institution  at  Calcutta,  there  were  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  pupils,  aivd  In  all  the  sohioola'at  this  mission  two-thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty.  At  Madras  the  number  of  pupils  is  two  thousand,  twa  hundred 
and  £E)rty-five ;  at  Boitvbay  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen ;  at 
Puna  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  at  Nagpore  three,  hundred  and  silteen. 
There  are  also  mission^  stations  amoqg  the  Kaffirs  in  Southern  Africa.  Pr. 
Duff  made  a  very  interesting  address  in  the  Assembly.  One  of  his  dbjects 
in  visiting  Great  Britain  is  to  rais^  £X2,000  to  put  up  suitable  buildings  in 
Calcutta  for  the  ereat  Free  Church  Institution.  Nearly  half  of  this  sum 
has  beeo  secured  m  England.  The  foreign  missionary  cause  is  a  favourite 
cause  with  the  Free  Church,  and  is  increasing  in  interest. 

Church  JBuildingr  Fund, — Sli^ce  1848,  thi?  committee  has  received 
£102,908,  fmd  aid^  in  erecting  six  hundred  and  one  church  edifices,  besides 
a  number  i^  Sutherland,  specially  provided  for.  The  total  number  of 
churches  is  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  of  ^man/i^s  lipwards  of  five 
hundred.  FOr  the  latter  object  the  church  has  raised,  since  1833^  £96,968. 
^  Widowi^  and'  Orphans^  Fund.-Jibe  total  amount  of  this  fund  is  £31,981, 
of  which  £^,420  belongs  to  the  Widows'  department  There  is  also  a 
fund  for  aged  a/id  infirm  ministers  amounting  to  £8812. 

Home  Missioris.-^The  Home  Mission  committee  have  forty-eight  statiotis 
under  their  care.  The  grants  made  to  these  by  the  committee  amounted 
to  £1120;  are  about  £23  to  each^  on  the  average..  In' addition  to  this 
sum,  the  Free  Church  raised  during  the  year  £2498  for  church  extension 
in  Glasgow,  and  about  £4000  for  the  {lighlanda. 

Colonial  Committee.'^The  Free  Church  fosters  Presbyterianism  in  the 
colonies;  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  West  Indies,  Otago,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Van  Dieman's  land,  Cape  of  ^ood  Hope,  Gibraltar,  &c.  The  amount 
raised  during  the  year,  seems  to  be  smaller  than  usual,  about  £4000. 

Educa,tion,-^The  amount  collected  for  schools  was  about  £12,000,  ex- 
clusive of  die  grants  to  the  two  Normal  Bchools  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
The  average  stdary  of  the  teachers  in  the  parochial  schools  for  the  year  was 
£49.  The  number  of  schools  is  about  the  same  as  last  year ;  six  hundred 
and  seventeen  is  the  number  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  aid  received 
from  the  ffovempent  wad  £5794.  The  total  amount  raised  since  1848  for 
school  bunding  is  £41,015.  l)r.^Candli8h,  in  the  report,  speaks  in  an  en- 
couraffing  manner  of  the  prospects^  the  education  ,cause.  He  remarked 
that  £e'two  Normal  schools  were  <'in  an  unprecedented  state  of  efficiency," 
and  ^^  I  have  the  highest  educational  authority  in  Scotland  lor  saying  that 
they  stand  pre-eminent  at  the  head,  not  only  of  Normal  schools  in  Scotland, 
but  of  all  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain.'^ 

Sabbath-^schools, — ^The  number  of  Sabbath-schools  is  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  six ;  of  teachers,  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two ; 
of  scholars,  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  and  forty-fiv(9. 

We  intended  to  give  a  fuller  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the  Free  Church, 
but  space  prevents.  In  oiir  next,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  Fstahlished 
Church.  ' 
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,     ;  OLD  MR.  THETSAT. 

Who  has  tiot  heard  of  the  votld-renovmeclr  Mr.  Theysay  ?  I  pretrame  his  name 
is  familiar  with  all  men  eyerywhere.  The  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  bond 
and  firee,  black  and  Whiter  honoiired  and  despised;  and  learned  and  illiterate, 
civilized  and  barbarian,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Mussulman  and  Christian,  all 
nations,  kindreds,  tribes,  ^and  tongues,  haye  heard  ^of  Mr.  Theysaj.  His  name 
is  almost  a  household  world^  familiar  alike  to  the  lisping  infant  and  the  man  of 
fourscore.  But  who  has  ever  given  the  world  a  history  of  this  eminent  person- 
age ?  Numerous  as  bioghipB^rs  are,  numerous  as  they  haye  been  in  times  past, 
no  one  has  ever  yet  written  and  published  the  life  of  Mr.  Theysay.  Pardon  me 
if  I  undertake  the  task  of  writing  a  brief  history- of  him. 

His  PARKNTAOB. — ^His  Other's  nione  was  Slander ;  his  mother's,  Tatder ;  of 
his  eenealogy  notiiing  more  is  known.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Evil-Repert, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Sin.  In  what  age  of  the  world  he  was  bom,  tradition  doee  not 
inform  us ;  and  a^'this  is  not>ft  m&ttec  of  much  importanoe  we  let  it  pass  now,  to 
giTO  our  opinion  when  we  s^ec^  of     ^ 

His  AQE.— -We  havd  said,  it  is  not  known  iii  what  precise  age  of  the  world  Mr. 
Theysay  was'  bom.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  was  boria  6oon  after  Adam  and 
Eve  were  expelled  horn  the  garden  of-  Eden,  though  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  give  the  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is  based.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  opin- 
ion, he  must  by  this  time  be  very  lar  advanced  in  life,  and  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  witness  in  hin^  all  the  evidences  of  feeble  old  age^-gray  hairs,  sunken 
eyes,  and  palsied  limbs.  But  he  is  really  as  strong  and  active,  as  fresh  and 
&ir,  as  hale  and  hear^  as  he  ever  was.    Remarkable  old  creature  I      > 

His  EDUCATION. — Mr.  Theysaj's  education  is  v.erv  limited,  as  he  never  was 
admitted  into'  any  of  ^e  institutions  of  learning.  What  knowledge  he  has  he  ob^ 
tained  principally  from  hearsay ;  hence,  he  does  not  hare  finy  correct  knowledge 
of  anytning.  His  deficient  education  has  evcff  been  a  s^ous  embarrassm^it  to 
him ;  for  he  never  dares  to  make  a  positive  assertion,  but  guesses  it  is  so,  hope» 
it  is  so,  and  so  on. 

His  personal  appearance. — I  have  spoken  of  him  as  being  as  strong,  and 
active,  &c.,  as  he  ever  was.  ^  But  who  has  ever  seen  Mr.  Th^say  ?  Have  you  7 
Has  any  one  ?  Has  the  oldest  ncian  living  ?  If  any  one  has,  I  have  not  If  any- 
one has,  I  know  not  the  man.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  aJB  intangible  as  Professor- 
Bush's  resurrection  body,  which  we  can  neilJier  8*00,  handle,  analyse;  nor  de- 
scribe. "  But  we  know  he  exists,  because"  everybody  is  talking  about  hinu 
And  I  have  come  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that  he  exists,  and  does  not 
exist ;  is  everywhere  and  nowhere ;  is  responsible  and  irresponsible— «  sort  of 
*^  will-o'-tiie  wisp,  Jack-with-the-lantem"  kind  of  being,  whos^  personal  appear-, 
ance  can  never  be  described. 

His  CHARACTER.-^He  is  distinguished  for  wickedness  only. 

1.  He  is  a  slanderer.  2.  A  deceiver. .  3.  A  liar.  4.  A  peace-breaker.  5.  Every- 
thing that  is  bad,  without  possessing  one  redeeming  quality. 

B^er,  is  Mr.  Theysay  in  your  Bsunily  ?  Drive  him  hence.  Qarbour  him 
not  a  moment.  Listen  not  to  his  vile  slanders.  He  will  involve  you  in  trouble, 
while  he  will  escape. 

Christian  brother,  has  he  visited  your  little  religious  community  7  Beware  of 
him.  He  will  cause  "divisions  to  spring' up  among  you."  Already  he  has 
caused  you  to  treat  brother  E.  wifli  cold  indifference.  JLet  him  influence  you, 
and  your  once  prosperous  society  will  be  destroyed. 

I  would  say  to  all  men,  beware  of  Mr.  Theysay.  He  is  altogether  irrespon- 
sible,  and  should  be  an  outiaw.  He  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  language 
of  Cain,  *'  And  it  shall  come  to  pdss  that  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  mer' 
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ALPHABETICAL  NAMES  OF  CHRIST. 


Advocate,    -       —     • 
Bright  and  Morning  Star, 
Counsellor, 

Deliverer,        ... 
Emannel,     -       •      .• 
Friend,  -       i 

Governor,    - 
Hope,  -       •       • 

Intercessor,    -     -       • 
Jehovah,         •      .- 
Kins  of  kings,     • 
Lord  of  lor(&. 
Master,        -       •       - 
Nasarene,       .       •       • 
Only  Begotten,    • 
Prince  of  Peace,     r 
Qnickening  Spirit, 
Rock  of  Ages, 
Saviour,       -       .       - 
Teacher, 

Unspeakable  Gift, 
Vine,       -       -     .  •., 
Wonderfulj         ■  -» 
Toung  Hearty 
ZerubbaJbel,         * 


Ist  Jbhn  ii.  1. 

Rev.  xxii.  I6. 

lear  ix.  6. 

Rom.  xi.  26. 

Isa.  vii.  14. 

Prov.  xviii.  24. 

M»tt.il  p.    ' 

1st  Tim.  i., I, 

Isa.  lis.  16. 

Isa.  ziL  2. 

Rev*  xvii.  14      \ 

Rev.  xvii.  14.  ,  / 

Matt.  xii.  38. 

Matt.  ii.  23. 

Iflt  John  iv.  9. 

Isa.  ix.  6. 

Ist  Cor.  XV.  45. 

^a.  (marg.)  xxvi.  4. 

John  iv.  42. 

John  ill.  %  . 

2d  Cor.  ix.  15. 

John  -XV.  1. 

Isa.  ix.  6. 

Sol.  Songs  iL  9. 

Zech.  iv.  6. 


The  above  list  is  perfect  vriththe  exception  of  tiie  letter  X.  There  are  very 
f^  words  in  the  English  language  beginning  with  that  letter,  and  they  are 
prindpally  derived  from  the  Greek.    . 


THOUGHTS'. 

Nothing  so  sweetens  the  temper  as  eminent  pietj.  The  more  intimate  our 
intercourse  with  Christ,  the  more  genial  will  be  our  mtercourse  with  our  fellow 
men.  When  dissatisfied  with  ourselves,  and  exposed  to  the  accusations  of  con« 
science,  we  are  very  apt  to  disturb  those  around  us  with  our  petulance  and  ill 
humour. 

Ignorance  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  love  of  the  world  in  youth,  but 
what  excuse  can  he  have  for  such  folly,  who  has  long  tried  the  world  and  found 
it  to  be  emptiness  and  vanity  ? 

He  that  is  in  tiie  habit  of  nerietting  l^e  warning^  with  which  he  daily  meets, 
will  be  most  likely  to  neglect  the  last  Warning,  and  thus  perish. 

Sudden  death  is  to  iiome  men  sudden  glory,  but  to  most  it  is  sudden  desimction. 

Sin  is  worse  than  pain.  Pain  may  prove  a  benefit,  while  sin  must  over  prove 
an  injury. 

Thoughts  on  religion,  when  encourajged,  prove  highly  beneficial;  but  when 
obtruded  on  the  mind  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  moments  of  life,  they  l)ecome 
agonizing. 

Benevolence  consists  more  in  the  spirit  with  which  we  give  than  in  the  amount 
which  we  contribute.  One  thing  we  are  to  give  heed  to,  that  Uie  "  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us.*'  Rich  men  may  cast  large  offerings  into  the  treasury 
without  the  slightest  personal  inconvenience  or  seu-denia,! ;  but  when  the  poor 
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widow  casts  in  her  two  mites,  which  is  all  her  lirins,  We.  ore  Bnre  tfaa^'so  ezem-  * 
plary  an  act  of  self-denial,  results  from  a  profound  sense  of  her  obligation  to 
God.  . 

The  parable  of  iiie  wise  and  foolish  Tirgins  is  exeiotplified  maob  more  fr^  * 
quently  Uian  most  people  imagine.    Hundreds  are  dying  daily,  of  whom  it  may 
be  feared  that  they  knock  when  the  door  is  shut,  and  hence  knock  in  yain. 

The  richest  viands  may  be  distasteful  to  the  man  who  has  previously  gorged 
hifiself  with  some  unwholesome  food,  and  just  so  do  men  who  have  been  feed- 
ing on  the  husks  of  the  world,  turn  from  the  gospel  feast. 

When  Satan  tempts  the  afflicted  Christian  to  rebellion  by  saying  to  him, 
"  Where  is  now  thy  God  ?"  he  should  promptly  reply,  "  He  is  present  with  me, 
giving  the  evidence  of  his  love  to  me  as  a  son,  by  applying  his  chastening  and 
purifying  rod." 

If  men  plot  agsdnst  your  interests,  commit  your  vray  to  God  in  prayer.  Thus 
YOU  will  have  the  advantage,  for  those  who  secretly  labour  to  ii^ure  their  neigh- 
bour cannot  go  to  God  and  ask  him  to  crown  tiieir  efforts  with  soooess. — Ffe** 
byterian. 


ST.  ANTHONY  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

We  read  a  pretty  storr^of  St.  Anthony,  who,  being  in  the  wilderness,  led  there 
a  very  hard  and  strait  life,  insomuch  as  none  at  that,  time  did  not  like;  to  whom 
there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying :  "  Anthony,  thou  art  not  so  perfect  am 
is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at  Alexandria.'^  Anthony  hearing  tiiis,  rose  up  forth- 
with, and  took  his  staff,  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexandna,  wheze  he  found 
^e  cobbler.  The  cobbler  was  astonished  to  see  so  reverend  a  father  oome  to  his 
house.  Then  Anthony  said  to  him,  **  Gome  and  tell  me  thy  whoU  oonveraation, 
how  thou  spendest  thj  time."  "  Sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  "as  for  me,  good  works 
hare  I  none,  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender.  I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler ;  Ia 
the  morning  when  I  rise  I  pray  for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dwell,  especially 
for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  have.  After,  I  set  me  a^  my  labour, 
when  I  spend  the  whole  day  in  getting  my  living,  and  keep  me  from  all  fadse- 
hood,  for  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  deceitfulness :  wherefore,  when  I  make  to 
any  man  a  promise,  I  keep  it  and  perform  it  truly,  and  thus  I  spend  m^  time 
poorly,  with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I  teach  and  instruct,  as  &r  as  m v  mt 
-win  serve  me,  to  fear  and  dread  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  my  simple  life.'* 
In  ihJB  story  you  see  how  God  loveth  those  that  follow  their  vocation  and  live 
npiightlY.  This  Ai^ony  was  a  great.,  holy  man,  yet  this  cobbler  was  as  mucH 
Osteemea  before  God  as  he. — Bishop  Laiimer, 


PERSON  AND  CHARACTER  OP  JOmf  CALVIN. 

Caltik  vras  no#  <tf  large  slatuve :  his  complexion  was  pale,  and  i«lfcer  brown : 
even  to  his  last  moments  his  eyes  were  peculiarly  bright,  and  indicative  c€  his 
n^etrating  genius.  He  knew  nothing  of  luxury  in  ms  outward  life,  bu^  was 
fond  of  the  greatest  neatnesis,  as  became  his  thorough  simplicity-:  his  manner 
of  living  was  so  arranged,  that  he  showed  himself  equally  averse  ia  extravagance 
and  parsimony :  he  took  little  nourishment,  such  beine  the  weakness  of  his 
stomach,  that  for  many  years  he  contented  himself  with  one  meal  a  day.  Of 
sleep  he  had  almost  none :  his  memory  was  incredible ;  he  immediately  recog- 
nized, after  mapy  /ears,  those  whom  he  Jiad  once  seen ;  and  when  he  had  been^ 
interrupted  fy  save^  hottrsyin  some  work  about  which  he  wa«  empbyed,  he 
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•odd  imtMiUbAf  i«ime  «ad  oontinaeit,  without  reai^ 
before  written'  l)f  the  muoerooB  details  conneoted  witfa^ 
.  oft«,  he  hever  forgot  even  Uie  most  trifling,  and  this  notwitl  ^ 
ffiie  multitiida  of  his  aAkirs.  His  jud^ent  was  so  acute  and  < 
to  the  most  opposite  eoncems  about  which  his  advice  was  asked^ 
seemdd  to  possess  the  gift  of  looking  into  the  future.  I  never  remeu 
heard  that  aiiy  one  who  followed  his  counsel  went  wrong.  He  desp 
speaking,  and  was  father  abrupt  in  his  lan^age ;  but  he  wrote  admiraSks 
no  theologian  of  his  time  expressed  himself  so  clearly,  so  impressivelj  ami 
corately  as  he,  and  yet  he  laboured  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  cotemporariesTs 
of  the  fiftthers.  For  his  fluency  he  was  indebted  to  the  several  stuoies  of  hi^ 
youth,  and  to  the  natural  acuteness  pf  his  genius,  which  had  been  still  further 
increaiBed  by  the  practice  of  dictation,  so  that  "proper  and  dignified  expressions 
never  failed  him,  whether  he  was  writing  or  speakmg.  He  never,  in  any  wise, 
altered  the  doctrine  which  he  first  adopted,  but  remained  true  t*  the  last — a  thing 
which  can  be  said  of  few  theologians  of  this  period. 

Although  nature  had  endowed  Calvin  vrith  a  dignified  seriousness,  both  in 
manner  and  character,  no  one  was  more  agreeable  than  he  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. He  could  bear,  in  a  wonckrful  manner,  with  the  failings  of  others, 
when  they  sprung  from  mere  weakness :  thus  he  never  shamed  any  one  by  ill- 
timed  reproofs,  or  discouraged  a  weak  brother ;  while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  he 
never  spared  or  overlooked  wilful  sin.  An  enemy  to  all  flattery,  he  hated  dis- 
simulation, especially  every  dishonest  sentiment  in  reference  to  religion :  he  was 
therefore  as  poweriful  and  stormy  an  enemy  to  vices  of  this  kind,  as  he  was  a 
devoted  friend  to  truth,  simplicity,  and  uprightness.  His  temperament  was 
naturally  choleric,  and  his  active  public  life  had  tended  greatlv  to  increase  this 
failing ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  had  taught  him  so  to  moderate  his  anger,  that  no 
word  ever  escapea  him  unworihy  of  a  righteo'us  mail.  Still  less  md  he  ever 
commit  aught  ui^ust  towards  others.  It  was  then  only,  indeed,  when  the  ques- 
tion coBoemed  religion,  and  when  he  had  to  contend  aeainst  hardened  sinnersi 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  moved  and  excited  beyond  the  boimds  of  modera- 
tion.^lVoiii  Bavrxfa  "  lAft  wnd  Timu  of  Cahnn,'' 


GOD'S  METHOD  WITH  THE  SINNER.- 

Oms  great  recommendation  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  by  fldth.  Is, 
that  it  brings  out  clearly  and  unequivocally  the  personality  of  Gt)d  on  the  mie 
iand,  and  the  sinner  on  the  other.  All  the  schemes  of  false  religion  tamper  vnth 
<me  or  other  of  these  two  things,  the  personality  of  God,  or  the  personali^  of  the 
aimier.  But  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faiUi  brin^  a  personal  God 
and  a  personal  sinner  face  to  face ;  God  personally  dealinj;  with  me  personall^r- 
It  is  not  that  God  deals  in  the  lump  with  the  Church ;  it  is  hot  that  God  sanoft- 
£ee  in  tiie  mass  the  Church,  and  then,  that  I  am  admitted  through  some  mys- 
tical ceremonial  rite,  into  the  benefit  of  the  blessing  which  the  Church  Ims 
received. 

There  is  no  such  procedure  on  the  j>art  of  the  living  God ;  it  is  the  very  error 
of  Popery  and  Puseyism,  that  makes  dod  deal  thus  in  a  wjiolesale  vray.  No,  it  is 
not  thus  that  God  so  deals  with  one  Chnreh  on  earth,  as  to  have  it  m  a  state  of 
acceptance  and  peace,  and  then  that  I  am  cerem<mious]y  admitted  into  the  beo^ 
fits  of  that  peace.  God  personally  deals  with  me  personally.  It  is  not  through 
the  Church!  come  to  my  God,  but  through  God  I  eome  to  his  Church.  It  is  not 
a  wholesale  procedure  on  the  pui;  of  God  toward  the  Church  collectively,  that 
wholesale  procedure  becoming  available  through  the  admission,  often  uncon- 
■ciously ,  of  one  and  another  into  the  oommunion  of  the  Church ;  but  Ckxl  deals  vrith 
OS  according  to  our  rational  nature,  accord^  to  our  nature  as  men,  reasonable, 
'  intelligent^  conscienUous,  free,  living  agents.    The  living  Ggd  oom^  to  me  as  a 
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rebel  afldttet  hU  aathorily,  as/king  no  questions  about  tb^  Chordi,  but  askine 
questions  about'bis  law,  his  autboritj,  his  gOTemment,  charging  me  as  a  rebel 
airainst  his  throne,  a  breaker  ^  his  law,  res{>onsible  personally  and  kidiyidually.* 
He  comes  to  me,  and  through  the  blood  of  his  Son,  he  makes  terms  of  peace  with 
me,  drawing  me  to  himself,  and  then  h^  m^es  a  Church  out  of  believing  souis  on 
^i^j.th,  and  ultimately  a  Church  in  heayen ;  not  by  any  wholesale  prooess,  but  by 
units,  one  by  one,  soul  by  soul,  man  by  man,  being  brought  personally,  indivldu- 
jilly,  to  his  bar.  They  are  dealt  with,  tiiey  are  made  to  confess,  they  em  recon- 
oiidd,  they  are  adopted  into  a  pairticipation  with  the  very  sonship  of  Christ  himself, 
and  each  one  as  thence  pvoceeding  as  no  more  a  guilty  man,  but  an  accepted  and 
adopted  child — ^thence  proceeding  to  glorify  GKxfon  earth,  and  enjoy  him  here 
and  hereafter  for  ever.  The  entire  community  of  saints  is  4brmed  and  named 
after  Christ,  its  true  and  only  h^. — Dr.  Carmiah. 
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'<  ^Ph%»  XB  f<yr  ^wur  UaUK^—kx^  zs^  34. 

BoDiLT  health  is  a  great  blessing,  and  should  not  be  trifled  with ;  btH  all    ' 
means  likely  to  preserve  it  should  be  attended  to.    Spiritual  health  is  an  inntla- 
able  blessing,  and  should  be  more  carefully  attended  to.    To  preserve  healtk 
where  it  is,  or  restore  it  where  it  is  not,  attend  to  the  following  prescription*   li 
is  valuable,  it  is  important,  because    "  it  is  fjpr  your  health.'' 

First,  you  must,  take  exercm :  and  I  reoomnend  that  you  vfalk  daily  in  ^ 
patadise  of  God's  word:  that  you  toork  in  the  vineyard  of  God's  church:  and 
that  ^ou  exercise  aU  the  araces  cf  the  Spirit  Attend  particularly  to  these  points^ 
for  "  it  is  for  your  health." 

Second,  paj  attention  to  jour  diet :  let  your  food  be  the  best ;  the  bread  of 
life  and  the  hvin£  waters  of  salvation  are  recommended ;  they  satisfy  and-sano- 
tify;  they  make  nealthy  and  keep  healthy:  be  sure  you  take  sufficient;  a  little 
will  preserve  life,  but  much  is  necessary  to  health :  take  your  food  regtdarey,  for 
regularity  is  important;  you  cannot  **  prosper  and  be  in  health"  unless  you  Jive  . 
upon  Christ,  and  live  upon  him  every  day. 

Third*  as  to  your  medicine :  it  is  made  up  of  the  bitter  herbs  of  dfsappomt- 
ment,  losses,  crdtoes,  temptations,  bereavements,  trouLles  and  tri^B  of  ynrioaft 
sorts  ;  it  is  very  unpleasant,  but  rery  profitaljlo ;  unless  takt^n,  and  taken  pretty  f 
^reeij,  you  will  be  laid  up  with  idleness,  care) ess d ess,  anxiety,  pride,  or  Belfttk- 
mss  ;  but  this  medicine  is  intended  to  prevent  or  remove  tbe^^e  evlk^    Ifour  ** 
heaveidy  Father  will  prepare  it:  divine  Providence  will  prcjtoii  it;  you  ar»  to 
he^  the  divine  blessing  upon  it:  take  i<  snd  ejtpeut  b^ueEt  from  it    Po  not  d&*  « 
spise  your  medicine,  for  *'  it  is  for  your  health.^' 

Fourth,  we  prescribe  ^n^i^i^y :  you  cimootbe  healthy,  unleas  ymi  pn     i  v.-    '* 
tranquillity  or  mind;  in  order  to  which,  Uve  in  ^teac^  wtth  G<jd,o»  u  loviii^^         '  * 
*iltith  a  kind  and  tender  Father;  cast  all  yQurcs^r*35  ii|k>u  hbut  dalljf  ti^nu^^ 
Tour  sins  before  hixa,  «nd  get  a  renewed  id niiiff  illation  of  his  pru^ioamg  ic»ve  t    ^ 
oe  content  toOh  yourXot,  it  is  appointed  for  you  1  v  infinite  wkjotii  lui^  '  ■*  ^    '<'  in  ' 
the  very  best  that  can  be,  and  this  you  wll  K^;<>  anfl  confess  by-ai^d*)'  ^  , . 

promises  andprbindenoe  of  Ood  for  the  future ;  live  by  the  day ;  talc  c' ...    sija 
thought  for  tfie  xofrroWf  but  leave  the  futor^^  with  the  Lordi  fur  *^  it  in  to  your  * 
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TEMPERANCE,  THE  CIVIL  LAW,  AND  THE  GOSPEL.* 

The  intemperate  use  and  (he  indiscriminate  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  are  evils  which  may  be  viewed  in  two  distinct  aspects ;  first, 
as  they  afiect  the  moral  character  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
individual  participating  in  them ;  and,  secondly,  as  they  affect  the 
social  and  civil  interests  of  men. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  is  by  far  the  most  serious  and  important, 
inasmuch  as  here  men  come  into  direct  contact  and  collision  with  the 
law  of  the  eternal  God,  and  expose  themselves  to  consequences  as 
momentous  as  eternity  can  make  them.  The  drunkard,  as  such,  is  a 
violator  of  a  law  holy,  just,  good,  and  immutable  ;  and  were  he  guilty 
of  no  other  offence  than  his  intemperate  lust,  he  would  be  subject  to 
everlasting  banishment  from  God,  and  everlasting  exclusion  from 
happiness.  He  debases  and  perverts  those  powers  which  should  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  God.  He  contemns  the  authority, 
abuses  the  goodness,  and  defies  the  anger  of  the  holy  lawgiver,  and 
thus  necessarily  unfits  himself  to  serve  God,  and  to  enjoy  his  favour 
here  or  hereafter.  Moreover,  by  this  debasing  lust  the  drunkard  is 
led  to  the  commission  of  other  sins,  which  affect  his  own  soul  and 
the  dearest  interests  of  others.  The  indiscriminate  trafficker  in  ar- 
dent spirits  incurs  God's  displeasure  by  being  accessary  to  the  sins  of 
others.     He  violates  the  prohibition,  "  Neither  be  partaker  of  other 

*  This  article  is  the  sabstanoe  of  an  Address  deUvered  by  the  Rev.  Sahttbl  Beach 
Jones,  D.  D.,  at  a  Temperance  Mass  Meeting  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  on  July  5th.,  1852. 
That  part  detailing  the  existing  laws  of  New  Jersey  against  ardent  spirits  has 
more  than  a  local  interest.  Many  of  the  States  have  incorporated  in  their  statutes 
the  same  general  principles.  AlUiough  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance,  especially  in  the  relations  of  the  civil  law  to  its  suppression, 
few  can  fail  to  be  benefitted  by  the  clear  reasoning,  excellent  sense,  and  Christian 
spirit  of  this  Address.    It  is  published  in  the  Magazine  by  particular  request. — JSd. 
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men's  sins."  Even  human  governments  recognise,  and  are  bound  to 
act  upon,  the  principle  involved  in  this  prohibition.  They  punish  ac- 
complices, as  weU  as  the  principals,  in  crime.  They  lay  their  grasp 
upon  accessaries  before  and  after  the  fact  of  crime ;  because  they 
have  aided  and  abetted  the  active  offender.  Will  God's  government 
prove  less  equitable  and  strict  than  man's  ? 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  intemperate  use  and  the  promiscuous 
traflSc  in  intoxicating  drinks  fall  properly  under  the  cognizance  of  re- 
ligion. The  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  who  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  that  Gospel,  are  bound  to  deal  with  them  religiously. 
The  evil  is  a  moral  one,  and  is  to  be  treated  by  moral  remedies. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  though  immeasurably  the  most 
important,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  at  present,  but  proceed  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  aspect  which  presents  itself  to  the  notice  of 
society,  and  which  calk  for  the  application  of  social  and  civil 
remedies. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  evils  entailed  upon  society  by  its 
drinking  usages.  The  theme  has  become  thread-bare.  You  all 
know  and  feel  that  these  usages  have  proved  a  fearful  blight  on  the 
interests  of  families,  of  the  social  circle,  and  of  the  State.  They 
engender  poverty,  crime,  and  social  debasement.  They  lead  to  a 
wanton  waste  of  capital ;  they  impoverish  innocent  families ;  they 
rob  creditors  of  their  just  dues ;  and  they  impose  on  the  temperate 
and  industrious  portion  of  society  an  unreasonable  and  needless  tax 
for  the  support  of  paupers.  They  conduce,  in  an  enormous  degree, 
to  the  multiplication  of  crimes,  especially  to  crime  in  the  form  of 
violence.  They  debase  the  moral  tone  of  society,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  positive  wrongs,  they  are 
chargeable  with  very  serious  negative  evils  to  the  State,  inasmuch 
as  they  impede  the  progress  of  society  in  the  development  and  dif- 
fusion of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  virtue ;  in  a  word,  in  all  that 
iniparts  real  strength  to  a  State. 

If ow,  against  a  cause  producing  such  effects,  so  steadily,  so  exten- 
sively, and  so  palpably,  society  in  its  organized  capacity  as  a  State 
has  a  right  to  protect  itself,  and  it  is  bound  to  do  so ;  just  as  it  pro- 
tects itself  from  contagious  diseases  by  quarantine  laws  and  lazaret- 
toes,  or  against  theft  and  violence  by  jails  and  penitentiaries.  The 
claim  of  such  a  right  is  no  new  or  unwarrantable  assumption.  This 
State,  in  common  with  others,  has  always  claimed  and  exercised  it. 
But  the  recent  proposal  to  ordain  more  strmgent  measures  than  are 
already  enacted  for  the  suppression  of  the  acknowledged  evils  result- 
ing from  the  use  and  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  has  encountered 
violent  opposition  from  various  quarters,  and  on  different  grounds. 

I.   ALLEGED  GROUNDS   OP  OPPOSITION  TO  LEGAL  INTERPOSITION  WITH 
DRINKING   USAGES. 

1st.  It  is  said  that  intemperance,  being  a  moral  evil,  should  be 
met  by  moral  and  not  mere  civil  means.  As  a  moral  evil,  affecting 
the  individual,  it  should  so  be  met ;  and  can  only  in  this  ws^  be 
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effectually  oared.  But  it  is  likewise  a  social  evil ;  manifestly  perni- 
cious to  public  interests ;  and  so  far  as  it  affects  society,  society  has  a 
right  to  guard  itself  against  it.  Lewdness,  obscenity,  adultery,  theft, 
violence  and  murder  are  moral  evils  calling  for  moral  cures ;  but  they 
are  also  social  evils,  and  as  such  society  lays  its  restraints  and  in- 
flicts its  penalties  on  them. 

2d.  It  is  objected,  that  for  a  legislature  to  attempt  to  restrict  citi- 
zens in  the  use  or  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  b  to  infringe  on  natural 
rights,  and  would,  therefore,  be  a  usurpation  not  to  be  tolerated  by  a 
free  people,  under  a  liberal  constitution. 

A  State  should  act  most  cautiously  in  restricting  or  taking  away 
«ny  natural  rights  of  citizens.  All  natural  rights,  the  exercise  of 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  obvious  rights  of  others,  or  with 
the  necessary  power  of  the  State,  should  be  left  to  the  individual.  Sy 
leaving  as  many  rights  and  as  much  power  as  possible  to  citizens 
capable  of  exercising  them,  the  citizen  is  habituated  to  self-reliance, 
self-discipline,  and  self  development.  Here  is  one  great  point  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  our  free  government  over  the  despotic 
governments  of  Europe.  The  latter  meddle  with  everything.  They 
permit  the  people  to  retain  little  power,  and  fewer  rights ;  and  hence 
the  people  remain  in  a  state  of  comparative  pupilage.  Our  consti- 
tution leaves  much  to  the  individual,  and  hence,  without  special  coun- 
teracting causes,  the  individual  becomes  a  man — a  free  man. 

It  is  oftentimes  better  for  a  State  to  leave  an  acknowledged  evil 
untouched,  than  by  interference  to  attempt  its  eradication  ;  because 
by  such  an  attempt  a  dangerous  precedent  may  be  established — a 
power  may  be  exerted,  which,  if  applied  in  other  cases  of  supposed 
jBvil,  will  do  a  monstrous  wrong  to  individuals  and  to  whole  commu- 
nities of  men. 

The  doctrines  of  Atheists,  Communists,  and  Mormons  are  pestif- 
erous to  society.  If  extensively  adopted  and  acted  upon,  they  would 
curse  society  worse  than  drunkenness.  It  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous to  society  to  extirpate  all  such  destructive  sentiments.  Yet 
unless  the  abettors  of  these  sentiments  so  reduce  their  theories  to 
practice  as  to  threaten  social  order  and  civil  interests,  it  is  best,  on 
the  whole,  to  tolerate  their  doctrines.  Because  the  assumption,  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  of  a  right  to  punish  errors  or  to  prohibit  the 
profession  of  them,  when  their  advocates  cannot  be  proven  to  have 
4one  palpable  and  overt  wrong  to  society,  may,  and  probably  would, 
lead  a  State  sooner  or  later  to  prohibit  and  punish  the  advocates  of 
truth  and  right,  under  the  pretext  that  their  opinions  or  usages  were 
detrimental  to  the  commonwealth. 

All  persecutions  set  on  foot  simply  on  religious  grounds  prove  the 
mischief  and  danger  of  a  State's  meddling  with  anything  but  what 
is  civil  or  political  in  its  character ;  the  great  evil  of  tampering  with 
what  should  be  left  to  the  individual  citizen  or  to  private  means. 
The  speaker  is  as  strenuous  an  advocate  as  any  man  of  the  largest 

Jrivate  liberty,  that  is  compatible  with  the  public  and  general  good, 
tut  when  alleged  personal  rights  conflict  with  the  rights  of  others, 
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or  the  necessary  powers  of  a  State,  or  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large,  these  pretended  rights  cease  to  be  actual  rights ;  their  ex- 
ercise become^  a  positive  wrong.  A  citizen  has  no  right  to  do  wrong 
to  the  commonwealth ;  and  he  may  and  he  ought  to  be  restrained  by 
legislative  interposition,  whenever  that  interposition  does  not  create  a 
greater  evil  than  it  aims  to  remove.  As  an  illustration : — Certain 
manufactories  of  necessary  articles,  slaughter-houses  and  gunpowder, 
may  become  so  offensive  or  dangerous  to  neighbours  as  to  prove  nuis- 
ances ;  and  as  such  the  law  may  justly  require  them  to  be  removed. 

Society  cannot  exist  in  an  organized  state  without  a  concession  and 
sacrifice  of  natural  and  personal  rights  to  the  State.  The  fewer  of 
these  conceded— consistently  with  the  well-being  of  the  community 
— the  better  for  the  State,  and  for  the  individual,  provided  he  be 
competent  to  self-government. 

I  shall  now  show  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  ever  since  its  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  commonwealth,  has  acted  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  general  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  habit  dangerous 
to  society ;  that  it  has  uniformly  claimed  the  right  to  impose  restric- 
tions upon  the  use,  and  especially  on  the  traffic  in  such  drinks. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  should  adopt  more 
effective  means  of  repressing  this  traffic,  no  new  principle  is  advanced. 
There  is  simply  a  demand  that  a  power  always  claimed  and  exercised 
should  be  appUed  in  a  new  direction. 

n.  THE  POSITION  ALREADY  ASSUMED  BY  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  JBESKY 
ON  THE   USB  AND  TRAFFIC  IN  INTOXICATING  DRINKS. 

I.  The  State  claims  the  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  pro- 
hibit even  the  giving  away  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Any  person  making  a  vendue  in  this  state,  who  shall  give,  sell, 
or  suffer  to  be  given  or  sold,  in  order  to  be  drank  at  the  time  and 
place  of  such  vendue,  any  vinous,  spirituous,  or  other  strong  liquors,  * 
such  person  shall  forfeit  twenty  dollars  and  costs,  &c. — See  JElmer*8 
Digegt,  page  250,  paragraph  47,  section  I. 

This  law  is  based  on  the  supposition,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  is  very  liable  to  steal  away  a  man's  discretion  ;  and  that 
the  vendor  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  employ  this  means  of  defraud- 
ing the  buyer. 

II.  It  prohibits  one  class  of  citizens  from  selling  liquor  under 
specified  circumstances. 

1st.  No  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  or  gaol-keeper  shall  receive  a  license 
to  keep  a  tavern  or  inn. — Bigestj  p.  244,  par.  9,  sec.  X. 

2d.  No  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  gaoler,  or  other  person  whatever, 
shall  sell,  or  permit  to  be  sold  in  any  gaol,  or  court  house  in  this 
State,  any  wine,  cider,  or  spirituous  liquors,  &c.,  under  the  guilt  of 
high  misdemeanor,  and  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs. 
Digest,  p.  248,  par.  34,  35,  Sec.  I.  and  11. 

These  laws  imply,  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  a  tavern  keeper  is 
not  a  suitable  person  to  be  intrusted  with  such  responsible  duties  as 
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those  incumbent  on  a  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  or  gaoler,  and,  also,  that 
intoxicating  drinks  are  so  liable  to  abase,  that  they  should  be  kept 
away  from  all  who  have  charge  of  prisoners,  and  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  Courts ;  whether  judges,  juries,  lawyers,  constables, 
witnesses,  or  parties. 

3d.  No  shopkeeper  shall  receive  a  license  to  keep  a  tavern :  nor 
shall  any  shop  for  selling  goods,  wares,  or  merchandiBC  be  kept  in  the 
same  house  with  a  tavern. — Digest^  p.  244,  par.  10,  sec.  XI. 

This  law  seems  designed  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sale  of 
liquiH*,  even  in  those  places  which  are  licensed  to  sell  it.  A  tavern 
must  present  as  few  inducements  as  is  possible  for  men  to  visit  it^ 
exceptfor  board  and  lodging.  A  tavern  keeper  shall  not  present  to 
society  any  such  motive  to  visit  his  house,  as  would  be  presented  by 
useful  wares  and  merchandise.  And  it  also  implies,  that  a  man  who 
should  keep  liquor  and  merchandise,  would  be  very  likelv  to  use  the 
former  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  latter ;  and  that  the  cus- 
tomer who  should  accept  or  purchase  liquor,  would  be  liable  to  fraud 
or  extortion  in  the  purchase  of  goods. 

in.  Even  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is  allowed,  the  State  still  imposes 
limitationi  on  that  sale.  None  but  licensed  innkeepers  shall  sell  wine 
or  spirits  under  the  measure  of  one  quart,  or  mixed  liquors  by  less 
measure  than  five  gallons,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  and 
costs. — Digest,  p.  249,  par.  45,  sec.  v. 

Why  this  statute  ?  but  to  restrict  the  use  of  such  drinks ;  and  for 
the  reasons  assigned  under  the  last  head. 

IV.  In  giving  a  specific  license  to  sell  liquor,  the  whole  system  of 
provisions  and  restraints  implies  that  this  tralBc  is  a  dangerous 
business,  exceeding  liable  to  injure  society,  and  only  to  be  managed 
with  the  utmost  circumspection. 

1st.  The  avowed  object  of  licensing  taverns  is,  not  to  furnish  a 
place  for  drinking,  but  for  lodging  and  eating. — Digest^  p.  244,  par. 
8,  sec.  IX,  and  p.  247,  par  29,  sec.  I. 

2d.  No  tavern  shall  be  licensed  except  upon  the  testimony  of 
twelve  respectable  freeholders,  that  such  tavern  is  necessary  and 
conducive  to  the  public  good :  and  this  public  good  is  declared  to  be 
the  boarding  and  lodging  of  men,  and  the  accommodation  of  horses. 
Digest,  p.  249,  par.  42  with  p.  247,  par.  29. 

According  to  the  present  statutes  of  this  State,  therefore,  every 
tavern  not  absolutely  demanded  as  a  place  of  board,  lodging,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  is  an  illegal  establishment,  and  may  be 
put  down  by  law.   . 

8d.  All  taverns  kept  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  selling  liquor  are 
nuisances ;  and  may  be  put  down  as  such. — Digest,  p.  244,  par.  8, 
sec.  IX. 

Whenever  therefore  it  is  pleaded  in  behalf  of  taverns,  that  they 
must  sell  liquor,  in  order  to  be  kept  up,  since  the  profits  of  boarding 
and  lodging  will  not  support  them,  a  sufficient  legal  reason  is  thereby 
given  why  such  a  tavern  should  lose  its  license,  or  why  any  such 
application  for  license  should  be  refused.    Every  such  licensed  estab- 
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lishment  exists  in  plain  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

4th.  A  tavern  keeper  shall  not  sell  liquor  at  any  stand,  or  bar,  or 
other  place  out  of  the  tavern  house  licensed,  under  penalty  of  being 
considered  a  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house,  forfeiting  his  license,  and 
being  subjected  to  all  the  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  selling  liquors 
without  a  license — Digest^  p.  249,  par.  44,  sec.  IV. 

5th.  Tavern  keepers  convicted  of  drunkenness  in  their  own  houses 
forfeit  their  license  immediately. — Digest^  p.  246,  par.  26. 

6th.  Any  of  the  twelve  freeholders  (whose  recommendations  are 
required  by  law,  before  a  court  can  grant  a  license  for  a  tavern)  who 
shall  recommend  any  other  than  a  man  in  good  repute  for  honesty 
and  temperance,  or  who  shall  declare  any  situation  to  be  necessary 
for  a  public  house,  which  is  not  really  required  for  public  accommo- 
dation, in  the  way  specified  by  law,  shall  be  fined  ten  dollars. — Digest, 
p.  242,  par.  2  with  p.  247,  par.  29. 

7tb.  Tavern  keepers  selling  liquor  to  apprentices,  or  servants, 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  forfeit  the  sum  of  four  dollars 
and  costs. — Digetty  p.  245,  par.  20. 

8th.  No  debts  beyond  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  incurred  by  the  sale 
of  liquor,  shall  be  recoverable :  the  innkeeper  shall  forfeit  the  whole 
debt,  whatever  its  amount. — Digest,  p.  246,  6,  par.  22,  23. 

Such  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  for  at  least  fifty-five  years.  It  shows  that  the  State  has  ever 
claimed  the  right  to  say  that  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  at 
vendues,  in  court  houses,  and  in  gaols — ^liquor  shall  not  be  given 
away,  or  sold ;  that  certain  officers  of  the  State  shall  not  engage  in 
this  traffic ;  that  certain  of  its  citizens  shall  not  sell  it  in  quantities 
so  small  as  to  make  drunkenness  easy  of  commission:  that  even 
where  a  license  is  given  to  sell  it  in  small  quantities,  the  selling 
shall  not  be  to  the  person  so  licensed  his  chief  business  and  source  of 
emolument,  but  a  matter  wholly  secondary  and  subordinate  to  board- 
ing and  lodging ;  that  none  but  temperate  and  honest  citizens  shall 
be  permitted  to  sell  it  in  such  quantities. 

Thus  the  State  has  uttered  its  voice  loudly  and  distinctly,  as  to 
the  liability  of  abusing  intoxicating  drinks.  It  has  claimed  the  right 
to  throw  its  protecting  shield  around  those  in  peculiar  danger  of 
being  wronged  by  it.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  an  open  question, 
whether  the  State  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  use  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  That  question  has  been  settled  for  generations 
past.  • 

in.  WHAT  MORB  CAN  BB  DONB  ? 

The  only  debatable  question  is,  how  far  may  the  State  go,  in  the 
way  of  interference,  without  leaving  her  appropriate  province  ?  How 
far  may  she  undertake  to  legislate,  without  trenching  on  the  reserved 
rights  of  citizens,  and  thus  perpetrating  a  greater  evil  than  she  seeks 
to  remove  ? 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  that  the  State  has  already  enacted  laws^ 
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which  if  properly  enforced,  would  serve  to  remove  a  large  part  of 
those  evils,  which  she  as  a  State  is  competent  to  take  cognizance  of, 
and  to  repress.  Laws  cannot  execute  themselves.  If  there  be  not 
moral  force  enough  in  society  to  put  them  into  effect,  the  fault  lies 
in  society,  and  not  in  the  laws.  If  our  present  laws,  from  the  want 
of  moral  courage  in  our  citizens,  or  our  courts,  are  not  applied,  will 
more  stringent  measures  avail  us  ?  It  is  not  the  severity  of  a  law 
which  makes  it  formidable,  but  the  certain  execution  of  it.  And  who 
is  to  apply  more  stringent  laws  if  temperate,  philanthropic,  and  law- 
loving  citizens  are  afraid,  or  unable  to  apply  our  present  statutes  7 

But  assuming  that  society  will  wake  up  to  the  duty  of  enforcing 
our  present  salutary  laws,  it  may  be  askec^  Can  no  other  measures 
be  safely  and  constitutionally  adopted  by  which  to  guard  society 
more  effectually  against  existing  evils  ? 

I  believe  that  our  laws  are  susceptible  of  some  improvement;  and 
society  should  seek  to  devise  some  means  by  which  to  restrain  the 
dnmkard,  and  the  man  who  helps:  to  make  mm  drunk.  There  is  a 
class  of  men  in  every  community  who  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency 
and  duty ;  conscience  has  no  hold  on  them,  and  religion  has  none. 
Nothing  but  civil  enactments  can  reach  them.  Nothing  but  certain 
civil  penalties  can  intimidate  them.  Such  *men  care  not  what  mis- 
chief they  work  to  others,  if  they  may  but  indulge  their  lust  for 
drink,  or  for  lucre. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  any  measure  for  State  action.  But 
the  collected  wisdom  of  the  State  should  endeavour  to  devise  such, 
and  that  we  may  arrive  at  suitable  measures  we  must  choose  suitable 
men  as  legislators.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  advocate  the  formation 
of  a  temperance  party,  and  a  temperance  ticket,  for  of  this  I  do  not 
approve.  A  man  may  be  a  temperate  man,  and  yet  utterly  unfit  for 
a  legislator.  A  man  may  be  a  temperance  man,  and  yet  an  arrant 
rogue.  Some  rogues  are  now  very  loud  advocates  of  the  tem- 
perance reformation ;  and  if  this  cause  becomes  popular,  rogues  will 
rush  into  the  ranks  a  little  too  fast  for  the  public  good.  Once  let  the. 
cause  of  temperance  be  made  a  rallying  cry  for  a  political  party,  and 
it  sinks  from  the  lofty  elevation  of  a  philanthrophic  movement,  to 
the  dirty,  despicable  arena  of  party  trickery  and  corruption. 

But  this  the  friends  of  temperance  may  do.  Let  them  resolve, 
that,  as  citizens^  they  will  give  their  preference  and  countenance  to 
candidates  for  all  offices,  who,  provided  they  be  otherwise  competent, 
shall  be  sober  men,  and  friends  to  the  cause  of  sobriety.  Men  who,  in 
addition  to  intelligence  and  sound  political  views,  shall  be  patriotic  and 
courageous  enough  to  seek  the  mitigation  of  existing  evils.  Men  who 
shall  not  degrade  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  such  bacchanalian  revels 
as  disCTaced  her  capital  on  the  last  night  of  the  Icjgislative  session. 

In  devising  measures  of  relief  from  existing  evils,  our  law  makers 
must  take  care  to  proceed  upon  those  principles  only  which  will 
command  the  assent  of  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous,  and  the  godly : 
and  to  enact  only  such  statutes  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  ac- 
knowledged and  cherished  rights  of  citizens.    Any  other  course  must 
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be  followed  by  disastrons  reaction,  even  if  it  be  temporarily  success- 
fd.  In  a  free  State  the  judgment  and  moral  sense  of  a  community 
must  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  a  law,  or  that  law  will  either  be 
abrogated,  or  else  permitted  to  lie  dead  in  the  statute  book. 

AMONG  THB  CAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  LEGISLATING  UPON  THIS 
SUBJECT  ARE  THESE: 

I.  That  the  State  shall  not  venture  to  interdict  aU  use,  or  every 
kind  of  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

1st.  Because  any  such  law  would  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  It  would  take  away  some  of  those  ^^  Bights 
and  Privileges,*'  reserved  by  the  citizens  of  the  State,  when  adopting 
their  constitution  or  fundamental  law.  See  Constitution,  Article  I, 
Sec.  VI. 

It  would  establish  a  precedent,  under  which  a  legislature  might, 
and  doubtless  would,  attempt  to  interfere  with  important  and  valued 
rights  of  the  best  citizens.  The  evils  of  intemperance,  formidable 
as  they  are,  would  not  justify  such  an  assumption  of  power.  A  legis- 
lature has  no  more  right  to  say  to  all  its  citizens  what  they  shall  not 
drink,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  than  to  say  what  they  shall 
not  eat,  or  wear,  or  think.  The  lust  of  covetousness  is  a  terrible  evil 
to  any  State.  It  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  frauds,  thefts,  and  of 
many  of  the  murders  which  are  committed.  A  State  is  bound  to 
impose  restrictions  on  this  thirst  for  wealth,  by  defining  the  rights 
of  property  and  person,  and  by  inflicting  punishment  on  all  who,  from 
covetous  motives,  injure  their  neighbour's  property  or  person.  But 
it  has  no  right  to  say,  that  because  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  kinds  of  evil,  therefore  none  of  its  citizens  shall  attempt  to  make 
money.  Evil  speaking  is  a  terrible  curse  to  any  community,  and  a 
State,  by  suitable  enactments  against  libel,  should  protect  the  rights  of 
reputation ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  enact,  that  its  citizens  shall,  under 
no  circumstances  and  from  no  motives  whatever,  utter  anything  de- 
rogatory to  the  reputation  of  others. 

2d.  Such  a  law  would  not  be  observed,  and  could  not  be  enforced. 
Intemperate  appetites  would  find  the  means  of  indulgence  in  spite 
of  all  legislation.  If  it  were  ever  practicable  to  exclude  all  intoxica- 
ting liquors  from  the  State,  which  is  a  thing  inconceivable,  intem- 
perate lusts  would  find  new  modes  of  gratification,  and  new  means 
of  intoxication.  Mohammed  forbade  all  his  followers  to  use  wine. 
His  prohibition  has,  to  every  Mohammedan,  the  sanctity  of  a  reli- 
gious law.  Yet  Mohammedans  are  not  only  addicted  to  intoxicating 
beverages,  but  they  commit  drunkenness  in  the  use  of  opium  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

And  not  only  would  intemperate  men  revolt  against  such  a  law, 
but  the  best  and  most  reliable  friends  of  temperance  would  be  arrayed 
against  it  for  various  reasons.  They  would  view  it  as  a  most  dan- 
gerous attempt  at  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  legis- 
lature ;  an  assumption  of  what  the  Constitution  does  not,  and  oaght 
not  to  give  to  it.     They  would  regard  it  as  a  system  of  mrveH- 
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lanee  and  espionage^  odious  and  intolerable  to  freemen,  and  only 
fit  for  snch  a  despot  as  Loais  Napoleon,  whose  Minister  of  General 
Police  avows  as  the  object  of  his  department,  that  it  is  designed 
*' to  know  everything,  to  prevent  everything,  to  repress  everything." 
They  would  also  oppose  any  such  sweeping  law,  because  it  proceeded 
npon  the  assumption,  express  or  implieot,  that  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  is  in  itself  sinful ;  an  assumption  that  does  violence  to 
common  sense,  to  reason,  and  to  the  Bible,  and  which  is  fraught 
with  mischievous  consequences  to  society. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  legislators  in  framing  new  laws 
against  drunkenness,  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  dnnks,  should 
confine  themselves  to  their  appropriate  limits,  by  endeavouring  so  to 
restrain  these  evils  as  to  protect  society,  without  insulting  the  under- 
standing and  conscience  of  individuals. 

II.  "So  kind  or  measure  of  civil  legislation  can  eradicate  the  evil 
of  intemperance;  it  may  check,  but  it  cannot  remove  it. 

As  to  the  power  of  legislative  enactments  to  repress  the  crime  of 
.  drunkenness  there  is  much  popular  error,  and  there  will  be  much 
popular  disappointment.  It  is  supposed  that  laws  may  be  so  framed, 
and  so  applied,  as  wholly  to  extirpate  the  evil*  A  very  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  a  very  little  reflection,  will  correct  this 
fallacy.  The  love  and  the  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks  does  not 
grow  out  of  the  existence  of  these  drinks  in  society,  but  the  existence 
of  these  drinks  is  created,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  desire  for  such 
stimulants.  That  desire  is  one  of  "  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;"  a  bitter 
fruit  of  man's  moral  depravity.  Taking  away  the  means  of  gratifying 
this  sinful  lust  can  never  wholly  quench  it.  The  lust  will  remain, 
while  man  remains  what  he  is  by  nature. 

A  man  may  abstain  from  the  use  of  liquor  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
diency. He  may  do  so,  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  influence  of  his 
example  on  his  children  or  friends  ;  or  because  he  is  too  penurious  to 
undergo  the  expense  of  drinking,  or  because  he  regards  abstinence  as 
a  righteousness,  which  will  commend  him  to  God  and  his  fellow-men. 
Such  men  are  to  be  found  among  us.  They  are  temperate,  not  out 
of  obedience  to  that  God  who  enjoins  it,  but  from  lower  motives. 

But  in  every  community  of  irreligious  men  there  will  ever  be 
found  multitudes  who  will  crave  and  will  indulge  in  sensual  gratifi- 
cation. No  human  laws  and  no  temporal  penalties  can  reform  them. 
It  is  not  enough  that  you  demonstrate  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
or  that  you  array  severe  penalties  against  them.  The  lusts  of  the 
depraved  heart  will  rebel,  and  break  through  every  human  barrier. 
It  is  so  with  other  vicious  lusts ;  with  coveteousness,  deceit,  lewdness, 
and  revenge.  All  the  legislation  of  all  ages  has  failed  to  subdue 
these  lusts.  Men  will  commit  fraud  and  theft,  lying  and  perjury, 
obscenity  and  adultery,  violence  and  murder,  in  spite  of  all  laws  and 
penalties.  And  if  men  will  commit  these  offences,  when  they  know 
that  coveteousness,  lewdness  and  murder  are  in  themselves  sinful, 
can  we  expect  them  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
when  they  know  that  it  is  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  these  which  is 
criminal  f  50 
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Let  US  gnppose,  what  in  fact  is  not  fairly  sapposable,  that,  bj 
means  of  legislation,  drunkenness  should  be  banished  from  this  State, 
and  that  no  higher  influences  should,  during  this  time,  affect  the 
opinions  and  character  of  society,  would  intemperance  have  dis- 
appeared forever  ?  The  whole  history  of  man  and  the  solemn  testi* 
mony  of  God  answers  this  question.  The  passion  which  now  burns 
in  many  breasts  would,  sooner  or  later,  insist  upon  gratification,  in 
spite  of  all  motives  of  expediency,  or  any  dread  of  civil  penalties. 
Such  a  lust  as  a  thirst  for  intoxicating  stimulants  cannot  be  curbed 
by  a  mere  sense  of  decency,  or  profit,  or  danger.  Stealing  is  inex- 
pedient and  dangerous ;  but  neither  the  laws  of  man  nor  of  God 
have  hitherto  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  crime  among  the  irre- 
ligious. 

What,  then,  is  our  inference  from  this  position  ?  Not  that  legisla- 
tion is  useless,  or  wholly  ineffective.  Drunkenness  and  the  accessa- 
ries to  drunkenness  call  for  civil  enactments,  just  as  do  theft  and 
violence.  Civil  laws  and  penalties  are  an  important  agency  in  God's 
moral  government,  and  men  should  avail  themselves  of  this  agency 
in  protecting  society  against  evil.  But  this  is  an  agency  which  is 
chiefly  usefid  in  lopping  off  the  branches  of  evil.  God  has  other 
agencies,  agencies  which  he  has  magnified  above  all  civil  restraints, 
and  which  he  employs  in  extirpating  "the  root  of  all  evil."  These 
agencies  wc^lia  ghriouB  goipel^  and  hie  glorious  grace:  He  tells  us, 
that  these  alone  are  adequate  to  the  production  of  real  temperance, 
when  he  declares  that  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ie  temperance.'* 
How  that  fruit  is  produced  he  also  tells  us,  when  he  exhorts  Chris- 
tians to  "aid  to  their  faith  temperance.**  He  who  exercises  a 
sincere  "faith"  in  the  gospel  must  be  a  son  of  temperance; » and 
exercising  such  a  faith  he  is  assured  of  aid  from  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Just  in  proportion,  then,  as  the  gospel  is  intelligently  and  cordially 
embraced  will  real  temperance  progress,  because  such  believers  in 
the  gospel  abstain  from  intemperance  for  conscience  sake,  and  for 
love's  sake.  What  is  called  "the  Temperance  Reformation"  origi- 
nated in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
other  Christians  were  the  first  to  make  a  bold  stand  and  a  resolute 
attack  upon  the  vice  of  intemperance.  If  many  ministers  have  of 
late  appeared  less  prominent  champions  of  temperance  than  some 
others,  it  has  only  been  because  the  war  has  been  conducted  upon 
principles  which  they  knew  to  be  false  and  dangerous,  or  by  mea- 
sures which  they  deemed  harmful,  or  in  a  spirit  which  they  could 
not  sanction.  The  motives  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  alone  can 
impart  permanency  and  safety  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  All 
other  motives  are  too  feeble  to  last  long,  or  to  suffer  much  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  The  Church  of  God  is  the  only  temperance 
society,  which  has  outlived  the  mutations  of  human  opinions  and 
usages.  It  has  existed  for  six  thousand  years,  and  it  will  exist  until 
time  shall  be  no  longer.  Every  Christian,  as  such,  is  a  professed  friend 
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of  temperance.  If  he  prove  intemperate,  he  proves  that  he  is  a 
Christian  in  name  only.  If  he  violate  the  law  of  temperance  by  a 
single  act,  he  does,  by  that  act,  violate  a  solemn  vow  to  Ood.  If  he 
be  habitually  and  persistently  intemperate,  he  may  know  assuredly 
that  he  is  an  heir  of  wrath,  and  not  a  child  of  heaven. 

The  progress  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
correspondent  progress  of  temperance ;  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  gospel  will  be  the  jubilee  of  temperance.  Sin  brought  intem- 
perance into  our  world.    Holiness  alone  will  banish  it. 


THE  RICH  FOOL.* 


In  the  last  number  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  ^^  the 
danger  of  laying  up  treasure  on  earth."  The  example  which  was 
then  described,  is  that  of  the  rich  young  man,  who  refused  to  sell  his 
possessions,  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  and  become  a  disciple  and 
follower  of  Christ.  Another  example  which  we  adduce,  is  that  of  the 
man  who  is  usually  designated  ^^the  rich  fool."  The  instructive 
and  affecting  parable  in  which  the  conduct  of  this  man  is  pointed  out, 
is  containea  in  Luke  xii.  16 — 21.  "  The  ground,"  says  our  Lord, 
"of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully."  The  person 
spoken  of  was  rich,  he  had  extensive  fields,  and  these  on  one  occa- 
sion yielded  a  singularly  large  and  exuberant  crop.  Ood  caused  the 
rains  and  the  dews  to  fall,  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  genial  influences 
of  the  sky  to  rest  on  this  man's  grounds,  and  the  result  was,  that  in 
autumn  there  was  such  a  harvest  as  that  the  owner  was  perplexed 
with  its  very  magnitude.  He  felt  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  dispose 
of  it.  "  And  he  thought  within  himself,  saying.  What  shall  I  do, 
because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  goods  ?" 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  what  this  man  did  not  do.  He  did  not 
thank  God  for  his  goodness.  There  is  in  all  his  thoughts  no  recog- 
nition of  the  divine  beneficence.  There  does  not  go  up  from  his 
heart  a  single  emotion  of  gratitude  to  that  benignant  Being  whose 
bounty  had  loaded  him  with  this  abundance.  He  does  not  purpose 
to  honour  the  Lord  "  with  the  first  fruits  of  his  increase,"  or,  as  a 
thankoffering,  to  dedicate  any  of  his  substance  to  the  cause  of  God. 
Nor  does  he  reflect  on  the  wants  of  others,  and  resolve  to  share  his  ful- 
ness with  the  poor  and  the  needy.  He  does  not  say,  I  have  more  than 
I  require ;  there  are  multitudes  around  me  cold,  hungry,  and  desti- 
tute ;  I  will  give  to  them  my  extra  store,  and  invite  them  to  rejoice 
with  me  in  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  has  conferred.  Had  he 
done  this  be  would  have  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven.  His  gifts  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  cause  of  religion,  bestowed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  would  have  been  registered  on  high.  But  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  earthly  and  selfish. 

*  From  the  Record  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Scotland. 
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Observe,  in  the  second  plaee,  what  he  did  resolve  to  do.  He 
resolved  that  he  would  build  new  and  more  ample  storehouses.  He 
would  not  enlarge  those  already  in  existence.  The  present  buildings 
had  become  quite  unsuitable  as  granaries  for  a  man  so  opulent  and 
so  prosperous.  ^^  And  he  said,  This  will  I  do ;  I  will  pull  down  mj 
bams  and  build  greater,  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and 
my  goods." 

Observe,  in  the  third  place,  the  deeign  for  which  these  m<Hre 
spacious  buildings  were  to  be  provided.  It  was  a  design  thoroughly 
selfish  and  voluptuous.  ^^  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul.  Soul,  thou  hast 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thme  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry."  Tlus  is  the  language  of  the  unrenewed  and  sinful  heart. 
Man  is  reluctant  to  rely  on  God  for  his  daily  bread ;  and  could  he 
realize  his  wishes,  he  would  accumulate  a  store,  which  would  secure 
him  against  want,  and  render  him  independent  of  divine  providence. 
This  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  wicked  mind ;  and  it  is  this  feel- 
ing which  prompts  many  to  put  forth  strenuous  exertions  to  acquire 
what  is  called  a  fortune  or  a  competence.  All  this  man's  thoughts, 
centred  in  himself.  He  was  a  complete  sensualist.  Having  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years,  he  would  lay  aside  all  care  and  anxiety,  and 
surrender  himself  to  voluptuous  indulgences,  saying  to  his  soul,  "  Take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  How  vividly  do  these  words 
depict  the  wishes  of  the  man  who  lives  for  himself,  and  whose  sole 
pleasure  lies  in  the  gratification  of  his  bodily  appetites. 

And  observe,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  result  of  this  conduct.  The 
scheme  was  carefully  weighed.  It  occupied  his  mind  by  day  and  by 
night ;  the  cares  of  wealth  deprived  him  even  of  sleep ;  for  it  seems 
that  it  was  during  the  night  season  that  his  final  resolution  was  taken. 
There  was  an  air  of  worldly  wisdom  about  the  plan.  It  indicated 
attention  and  forethought ;  and  as  the  goods  were  his  own,  might  he 
not  do  with  them  as  it  seemed  to  himself  proper  ?  So  he  reasoned 
and  decided ;  and  he  saw  before  him  years  of  ease  and  mirth,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect.  But  there  was  one  whose  goodness  he  had 
despised,  and  whose  favour  he  had  not  sought.  God  was  not  in  all 
his  thoughts ;  and  yet  without  his  permission,  he  could  not  enjoy 
what  he  possessed.  God  marked  his  selfishness,  and  determined  to 
take  him  away  from  all  his  wealth :  and  in  the  stillness  of  night,  just 
when  his  scheme  had  been  fully  formed,  and  when  he  was  luxuriating 
in  the  anticipation  of  years  of  sensual  pleasure,  the  divine  voice  feU 
on  his  ear,  calling  him  by  a  name,  and  denouncing  a  doom  the  most 
terrible  that  can  be  imagined.  ^'But  God  said  unto  him.  Thou  fool, 
this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  those 
things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  ?" 

The  divine  Judge  styles  him  a  fool^  and  this  is  an  ^ithet  which 
none  may  controvert.  He  was  a  fool,  as  he  had  not  provided  for  the 
safety  of  his  immortal  soul,  as  he  had  not  taken  God's  friendsh^ 
into  account  in  making  his  arrangements  for  the  future,  and  as  he 
had  purposed  to  use  his  wealth  for  merely  selfish  and  worldly  ends. 
Yes,  he  was  a  fool,  for  he  lost  his  soul,  lost  heaven,  lost  eternal  life, 
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and  lost  even  the  earthly  things  in  which  he  gloried.  That  night  his 
guilty  soul  went  to  the  judgment-seat  destitute  and  helpless,  and  he 
left  to  others  the  fruits  and  the  goods  which  he  had  impiously  called  his 
own,  and  which  he  had  sinfully  imagined  he  could  do  with  as  he 
chose.  "So,"  said  the  divine  Teacher,  "is  he,"  that  is,  is  every 
one  "that  layeth  up  treasure  on  earth,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God." 

This  is  not  a  solitary  case.  The  rich  fool  has  numerous  followers. 
His  conduct  is  imitated  by  all  those  who  seek  opulence  as  their  chief 
good,  and  who  are  unconcerned  about  the  friendship  of  God  and  the 
life  of  their  souls.  His  folly  is  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  shared 
also  by  many  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  What  is 
the  difference  between  his  conduct  who,  when  he  had  received  a  large 
accession  to  his  property,  said,  "I  will  pull  down  my  bams  and  bund 
larger  ones,"  and  the  conduct  of  those  who,  when  they  prosper  in  busi- 
ness, select  finer  and  more  costly  houses,  set  up  splendid  equipages, 
adopt  a  more  gorgeous  and  expensive  mode  of  living,  and  then  plead 
the  demands  which  a  worldly  style,  thus  voluntarily  assumed,  makes 
upon  them,  as  a  reason  for  withholding  from  the  cause  of  God  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  grant  ?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  his  conduct  in  being  so  anxious  to  find  accommodation 
for  his  surplus  goods,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  gains,  which  their  daily  wants  do  not  need,  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  lay  them  aside  in  order 
to  provide  for  themselves  ease,  comfort  and  independence?  And 
finally  what  is  the  difference  between  his  conduct  in  allowing  his 
mind  to  be  so  occupied  about  temporal  riches,  which  he  was  not  to 
enjoy,  and  which  he  was  to  leave  to  others,  and  the  conduct  of  those 
who  toil  hard  that  they  may  amass  that  which  they  will  never  require, 
which  they  have  no  intention  to  use  in  the  service  of  God,  and  which 
they  are  to  leave  behind  them  ?  His  grand  sin  lay  in  his  selfishness. 
He  regarded  all  that  he  had  as  intended  for  his  personal  pleasure 
and  aggrandisement ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  laid  up  treasure  on 
earth,  and  met  with  cQsappointment  and  woe. 

Let  Christians  shun  his  conduct,  if  they  would  avoid  his  loss.  Let 
them  remember  that  all  their  worldly  goods  are  the  Lord's ;  that  as 
faithful  stewards  they  are  bound  to  use  them  for  his  glory,  and  that 
it  is  only  when  they  employ  them  in  a  right  manner  that  they  lay 
up  treasure  in  heaven,  become  rich  towards  God,  and  make  earthly 
things  contribute  to  their  eternal  happiness. 


The  Three  CoNDirioirs  of  Bblievbks. — ^They  wen  "  dead  in  sins."  "  Ene- 
mies to  God/'  "  Children  of  wrath."  They  are  reconciled  to  God,  regenerated, 
washed,  sanctified,  obedient  children,  delight  in  the  LchnL,  walking  in  love  and 
in  the  fellowahip  of  the  Spirit.  They  vnU  be  saved  eternally,  crovmed  with 
glory  and  immortality  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.  Happy  believers ! 
mightilv  delivered,  gloriously  saved,  and  waiting  for  glory's  crown.  Be  faith- 
fill,  and  soon  ye«  will  wear  il 
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A  HYMN  IN  AFFLICTION. 

APRIL,  1852« 

The  Bky  of  fate  grows  dark  for  me» 
Fearful,  I  seek  thy  wrath  to  flee- 
Yet,  Lord,  I  turn  and  trembling  say, 
•*  Thy  will — thy  will  be  done  alway  I" 

Too  hot  the  flames  which  purify ; 
Ah  heart  I  beat  not  so  shnnkingly, 
But  whisper,  as  earth's  hopes  decay, 
**  Thy  wiU,  oh  Lord,  be  done  alway." 

Deeply  I  mourn  my  sinful  state, — 
Deeply  I  feel  thy  mercy  great ; 
Then  be  thy  chastenings  what  they  may. 
Let  me  prefer  thy  will  alway. 

My  flesh  is  weak,  the  tempter  strong, 
My  lips  thy  love  may  often  wrong ; 
Oh  guard  my  heart  and  lips  I  pray, 
Te^h  me  to  love  iky  wiU  alway. 

Teach  me  to  feel,  oh  gracious  Lord, 
Thy  chastening  rod  mjjust  atoard; 
Teach  me  thy  mandates  to  obey. 
And  bow  me  to  thy  will  alway. 

Let  me  not  feel  one  wish  to  flee 
From  griefs  and  sorrows  sent  by  thee — 
Let  me  unshrinking,  firmly,  say, 
"  Thy  will"  dear  Lord  "  be  done"  alway. 
WaMngUm  City,  D.  C.  Nba  Delta. 


THE  EPISTLE  OP  JAMES.  A 

Therb  has  been  some  dispute  among  the  learned  as  to  the  anthor 
of  the  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James.  It  has  ever  been  a 
question  how  many  Jameses  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  There 
were  certainly  two  apostles  of  that  name;  for  they  are  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  same  list  of  the  twelve,  one  as  the  son  of  Zebedee^ 
the  other  as  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  We  also  read  of  James  the  brother 
of  our  Lord.  In  the  12th  chapter  of  Acts,  it  is  recorded  that  James 
the  brother  of  John,  t.  e.  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  put  to  death  by 
Herod.  According  to  the  best  chronological  computations,  this  event 
took  place  very  near  the  beginning  of  Paul's  public  ministry,  before 
the  date  of  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  and  some 
years  anterior  to  that  of  the  epistle  to  James. 

After  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  it  is  supposed,  by 
some  interpreters,  that  there  are  still  two  Jameses  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  history,  viz.:  the  son  of  Alphseus,  and  the  brother  of  our 
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Lord.  The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  learned  now  appears  to  be  that 
these  "were  one  and  the  same  person.  The  grounds  upon  which  this 
conclusion  rests  are,  chiefly,  two  :  first,  that  by  comparison  and  com- 
bination, the  brother  or  kinsman  of  our  Lord  may  be  shown  to  be 
the  son  of  Glopas ;  and  this  name,  however  unlike  it  may  seem  to  us, 
can  be  easily  identified,  by  a  probable  deduction,  with  Alphaeus,  as 
different  corruptions  or  Greek  modifications  of  the  same  Semitic 
form.  The  other  reason  is,  that  James  is  subsequently  spoken  of, 
without  any  surname  or  description  being  added  to  distinguish  two 
or  more  of  the  same  name.  Paul,  it  is  true,  in  Cralatians,  calls  him 
James  the  brother  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  passage  is  historical,  and 
relates  to  a  period  when  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  living,  and  the  dis- 
tinction consequently  necessary ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  when 
he  speaks  of  him  again  in  the  same  context,  with  reference  to  a 
period  fourteen  years  later,  he  calls  him  James,  without  any  dis- 
tinctive addition  to  his  name. 

This  surviving  James,  the  son  of  Clopas  or  Alphaus,  and  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  filled  an  eminent  station,  and  possessed  great 
authority,  in  the  primitive  cljurch.  He  appears  to  have  been  per- 
manently settled  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  has  sprung  the  Romish 
tradition  that  he  was  the  prelate  of  that  see.  When  Paul  first  visited 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  James  was  one  of  the  only  two 
apostles  whom  he  consulted.  When  he  went  again,  fourteen  years 
after,  he  speaks  of  James,  and  Cephas,  and  John,  as  seeming  to  be 
piUars,  and  as  having  given  to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  to  go  among  the  Gentiles,  as  they  themselves  did  to  the 
circumcision.  When  Paul  returned  from  his  missionary  tour,  it  was 
to  James  and  the  elders  that  he  made  report  of  all  that  God  had 
done  among  the  Gentiles,  through  his  ministry.  It  was  of  them  that 
he  took  advice  as  to  his  compliance  with  certain  ceremonial  requisi- 
tions of  the  law.  From  James,  as  an  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  we 
should  naturally  look  for  an  epistle  like  the  one  addressed  to  ^^  the 
twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad. 

The  date  of  the  epistle  cannot  be  precbely  fixed,  but  may  with 
great  probability  be  set  down  as  posterior  to  that  of  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  years  to  that  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
after  one  or  both  of  these  had  come  into  general  circulation,  and,  of 
course,  after  there  had  been  a  very  general  conversion  of  Jews  to 
the  Christian  faith,  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  occasion  of  his  writing  would  appear  to  be  the  persecutions 
sufiered  by  the  Jewish  Christians,  an  evil  aggravated  by  internal 
strifes  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  erroneous  teachers. 

The  great  design  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be  to  correct  certain  dan- 
gerous perversions  of  important  Christian  doctrines.  Of  these  errors, 
the  most  important  is  the  antinomian  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  aloncj  the  error  of  supposing  that  because  we  are  not 
justified  by  good  works,  we  are  not  bound  to  perform  them,  in  oppo- ' 
sition  to  which  the  apostle  teaches  that  good  works  are  the  only 
proof  of  a  justifying  faith.    Another  error  which  he  seems  to  have 
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in  view,  is  diat  of  supposing  that  obedience  to  one  part  of  the  law 
can  atone  for  disobedience  to  another^  in  opposition  to  which  he 
teadies  that  the  law  is  binding  as  a  whole,  and  that  he  who  offends 
in  one  point  is  gnilty  of  all.  Another  error  which  he  seems  to  aim 
at,  is  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  mere  possession  of  the  means 
of  grace,  without  a  faithful  use  of  them,  gives  the  possessor  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  men,  in  opposition  to  which  error  he  exhorts  his 
readers  to  be  not  only  hearers  but  doers  of  the  word.  A  fourth 
point,  on  which  he  undertakes  to  disabuse  his  readers,  is  the  nature 
of  true  wisdom,  and  the  work  of  a  religious  teacher.  This  topic  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  third  chapter,  and  we  will  recur  to  it  hereafter. 

A  E  I  0  U. 


SPEECH  OF  GENERAL  CASS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  CLAT. 

We  present  to  our  readers  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  CasSj 
Senator  from  Michigan,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
June  30th,  1852,  on  the  official  announcement  of  the  death  of  Henry 
Clay.  The  speech  has  an  interest  on  account  of  Mr.  Cass*  hi^ 
character  and  political  relations,  as  well  as  the  religious  spirit  it 
breathes.     A  gentleman  in  New  Orleans  writes  about  Mr.  .Clay: — 

"  The  last  winter  of  his  residence  here,  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Mercer,  in  a  jKri- 
vate  interview,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  sentiments  on  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  subjects — ^religion.  He  said,  *  I  belieye  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
though  I  am  not  certain  of  havinf  experienced  that  change  of  heart  which  divines 
call  the  new  birth.  But  I  trust  m  God  and  Jesus,  and  hope  for  immortality.  I 
have  not  for  years  retired  at  night  without  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  heaven ; 
and  that,  in  ms  infinite  mercy,  he  would  be  pleased  to  prepare  me  for  the  joys 
of  another  and  better  world.  I  have  tried  the  world  and  found  its  emptiness. 
It  cannot  fill  and  satisfy  the  human  mind.  My  dear  sir,  how  utterly  diseonscioM 
should  we  be  witiiout  something  better  beyond  the  grave  V  " 

The  Bey.  Mr.  Butler,  the  Episcopal  minister  who  attended  Mr* 
Clay  during  his  sickness,  has  expressed  a  strong  conyiction  that  the 
illustrious  statesman  was  prepared  for  his  departure.  He  states  as 
follows : — 

'*  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  with  him  frequent  religious  services  uid 
conversations  in  his  room.  He  averred  to  me  his  full  faith  in  the  great  leading 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  fall  and  sinfulness  of  man,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
reality  and  necessity  of  the  atonement,  the  need  of  being  bom  again  by  the 
Spirit,  and  salvation  tiirough  faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer.  His  own  personal 
hopes  of  salvation  he  ever  and  distinctiy  based  on  the  promises  and  the  grace  of 
Christ.  Strikingly  perceptible  on  his  naturally  impetuous  and  impatient  cha- 
racter was  the  influence  of  grace  in  producing  submission  and  patient  watching 
for  Christ  and  death.  On  one  occasion  be  spoke  to  me  of  the  pious  example  of 
one  very  near  and  dear  to  him,  as  that  which  led  him  deeply  to  reel  and  earnestly 
to  seek  for  himself  the  reality  and  blessedness  of  religion.  On  one  occasion  hie 
told  me  that  he  had  been  striving  to  form  a  conception  of  heaven,  and  he  en* 
•  larged  upon  the  mercy  of  that  provision  by  which  our  Saviour  became  a  partaker 
of  our  humanity,  that  our  hearts  and  hopes  might  fi^  themselves  on  him.  On 
another  occasion,  when  be  was  supposed  to  be  very  near  his  end,  I  expressed  to 
him  the  hope  that  his  mind  and  heart  were  at  peace,  and  that  he  was  aole  to  rest 
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wiib  cheerful  confidence  on  the  promises  and  merits  of  the  Redeenier.  He  said, 
with  mach  feeling,  that  he  endeavoured  to,  and  trusted  that  he  did,  repose  his 
sidTation  upon  Christ ;  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  look  at  Christianify  in  the 
light  of  speculation ;  he  had  never  doubted  its  truth,  and  he  now  wished  to  throw 
hunse^  upon  it,  as  a  practical  and  blessed  reality.  *  *  *  A^^  *^^*  ^?  rallied, 
and  again  I  was  permitted  frequently  to  join  with  him  in  religious  services,  con- 
versation, and  prayer.  He  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Ghnst.  Among  the  l^ks  that  he  read  most  were  *  Jay's  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Exercises,'  *The  Life  of  Dr.  Chahners,'  and  *The  Christian 
Philosopher  triumphing  over  death.'  His  hope  continued  to  the  end,  though 
true  and  real,  to  be  tremulous  with  humanity  rather  than  rapturous  with  assur- 
ance." 

Mr.  Clay  died  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  June  29th. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  after  the  official  annonnoement  of  Mr.  Ola/s 
death  by  his  colleague,  Judge  Underwood,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  rose  and 
paid  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  de- 


Mr.  President : — Again  has  an  impressive  warning  oome  to  teach  us  that 
"  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  The  ordinary  labours  of  this  hall 
are  suspended,  and  its  contentions  hushed  before  Che  power  of  Him  who 
says  to  the  storm  of  human  passion,  as  he  said  of  old  to  the  waves  of  Oali- 
lee,  '^  Peace,  be  still.''  The  lessons  of  Providence,  severe  as  they  may  be, 
often  become  merciful  dispensations,  like  that  which  is  now  spreading  sor- 
row through  the  land,  and  which  is  reminding  us  that  we  have  higher  duties 
to  fulfil,  and  graver  responsibilities  to  encounter,  than  those  that  meet  us 
here,  when  we  lay  our  hands  upon  His  holy  word,  and  invoke  His  holy 
name,  and  promise  to  be  &ithful  to  that  Constitution,  which  He  gave  us  in 
His  mercy,  and  will  withdraw  only  in  the  hour  of  our  blindness  and  diso- 
bedience, and  of  His  own  wrath. 

Another  great  man  has  fidlen  in  our  land,  ripe  indeed  in  years  and  in 
honours,  but  never  dearer  to  the  American  people  than  when  called  from 
the  theatre  of  his  services,  and  removed  to  that  final  bar  where  the  lofty 
and  the  lowly  must  all  meet  at  last. 

I  do  not  rise  upon  this  mournful  occasion  to  indulge  in  the  language  of 
panegyric.  My  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  for  the  obligations 
of  the  living,  would  equally  rebuke  such  a  course.  The  severity  of  truth  is 
at  once  our  proper  duty  and  our  best  oonsolation.  Bom  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  our  deceased  associate  was  one  of  the  Urn  remaining 
public  men  who  connect  the  present  generation  with  the  actors  in  the  trying 
scenes  of  that  eventful  period,  and  whose  names  and  deeds  will  he  known 
only  in  the  history  of  their  country.  He  was  another  illustration,  and  a 
noble  one  too,  of  the  fflorious  equality  of  our  institutions,  which  freely  o£fer 
their  reward  to  all  who  justly  seek  them ;  for  he  was  the  architect  of  hb 
own  fortune,  having  made  his  way  in  life  by  self-exertion,  and  be  was  an 
early  adventurer  in  the  great  forest  of  the  West,  then  a  world  of  primitive 
vegetation,  but  now  the  abode  of  intelligence  and  religion,  of  j^osperity  and 
civilization. 

But  he  possessed  that  intellectual  superiority  which  overoomes  surround- 
ing obstacles,  and  which  local  seclusion  cannot  long  withhold  frx)m  general 
knowledge  and  appreciation.  It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  be  passed 
through  Chilicothe,  then  the  seat  of  government  of  Ohio,  where  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  on  his  way  to  take  his  place  in  the  very  body 
which  is  now  listening  to  this  reminiscence,  and  to  a  feeble  tribute  of  regard 
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from  one  who  saw  bim  for  the  first  time,  but  who  can  never  forget  the  im- 
pression he  produced,  by  the  charms  of  bis  conyersation,  the  frankness  of 
bis  manner,  and  the  high  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Since 
then,  he  has  belonged  to  bis  country,  and  has  taken  a  part,  and  a  promi- 
nent part,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  all  the  great  questions  affecting  her 
interests  and  her  honour )  and  though  it  has  been  my  fortune  often  to  differ 
from  him,  yet  I  believe  he  was  as  pure  a  patriot  as  ever  participated  in  the 
councils  of  a  nation. 

Seeking  to  attain  the  public  good  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  lonff 
and  eventful  life,  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  within  his  sphere  of 
action  through  the  whole  country.  Indeed,  we  all  feel  and  know  this ;  and 
we  know,  too,  the  eminent  endowments  which  gave  him  his  high  distinction. 
Frank  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  with  rare  powers  of  eloquence,  which  never  failed  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  his  auditory,  and  wthich  always  commanded  admiration,  even 
when  they  did  not  carry  conviction )  prompt  in  decision  and  firm  in  action, 
and  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  trained  in  the  contest  of  a  stirring  life,  and 
strengthened  by  an  enlarged  experience  and  observation,  joined  to  an  ardent 
love  of  country,  and  to  great  purity  of  purpose — these  were  the  elements  of 
his  power  and  success,  and  we  dwell  upon  them  with  mournful  gratification, 
now  when  we  shall  soon  follow  him  to  the  cold  and  silent  tomb,  when  we 
shall  commit  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  but  with  the 
blessed  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  divine  revelation,  which  teaches  us 
that  there  is  life  and  hope  beyond  the  narrow  house  where  we  shall  leave 
«  him  alone  to  the  mercy  of  his  God  and  of  ours. 

He  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise  or  censure ;  but  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  has  preceded  and  pronounced  the  judgment 
of  history,  and  his  name  and  fame  will  shed  lustre  upon  his  country,  and 
will  be  proudly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  for  long  ages  to 
come.  Yes,  they  will  be  cherished  and  freshly  remembered  when  these 
marble  columns  that  surround  us — so  often  the  witnesses  of  his  triumphs, 
but  in  a  few  brief  hours,  when  his  mortal  frame  despoiled  of  Che  immortal 
spirit,  shall  rest  under  this  dome  for  the  last  time,  to  become  the  witnesses 
of  his  defeat  in  that  final  contest  when  the  mightiest  fall  before  the  great 
destroyer — ^when  these  columns  shall  themselves  have  fallen,  like  all  the 
works  of  man,  leaving  their  broken  fragments  to  tell  the  story  of  formdr 
masnificenoe,  amid  the  very  ruins  that  announce  decay  and  desolation. 

I  was  often  with  him  during  his  last  illness,  when  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world  were  fast  fading  away  before  him.  He  knew  that  the 
silver  cord  was  almost  loosened,  and  that  the  golden  bowl  was  breaking  at 
the  fountain ;  but  he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  feeling  that 
He  who  eave  has  the  right  to  take  away,  in  his  own  good  time  and  manner. 

After  his  duty  to  his  Creator,  and  his  anxiety  for  his  family,  his  first  care 
was  for  his  country,  and  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  dear  to  him  in  the  hour  of  death,  as  they  were  in  the 
vigour  of  life — of  that  Constitution  and  Union,  whose  defence,  in  the  last  and 
greatest  crisis  of  their  peril,  had  called  forth  all  his  energies,  and  had  stimu- 
£tted  those  memorable  and  powerful  displays  of  eloquence  which  he  who 
witnessed  can  never  forget,  and  which  no  doubt  hastened  the  final  catastrophe 
which  a  nation  now  deplores  with  a  unanimity  not  less  honourable  to  them- 
selves than  to  the  memory  of  the  object  of  their  affections;  and  when  we  shall 
enter  that  narrow  valley  through  which  he  has  passed  before  us,  and  which 
leads  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Qod;  may  we  be  able  to  say^  in  the  beautiful 
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language  of  the  hymn  of  the  dying  Christian :   "  Dying,  yet  ever  living, 
triumphant  V 

**  The  world  recedes,  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes — ^my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  I 
Lend  I  lend  your  wings !  I  mount,  I  fly  I 
Oh  erave  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

Oh  Death !  where  is  thy  sting?" 

<'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteoaS|  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.'' 


ON  CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN  FORMS  OF  WORSHIP. 

SoMB  people  are  never  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  Like  a 
vessel  sailing  against  wind  and  tide,  they  most  be  always  tacking 
about,  and  yet  losing  ground  at  each  turn.  Change  is  good  when  it 
effects  a  real  improvement;  but  variations  from  old  forms,  merely  to 
suit  individual  tastes,  or  to  secure  transient  objects,  are  not  for 
general  edification.  Even  in  matters  indifferent,  changes  are  hazar- 
dous when  religion  is  involved. 

We  have  been  lately  struck  with  a  change,  introduced  into  the 
forms  of  worship  of  many  of  the  Congregational  and  New  School 
Presbyterian  churches.  We  refer  to  the  change  from  standing  to 
sitting  in  prayer,  and  from  sitting  to  standing  in  singing.  Thesie 
innovations  have  their  origin  only  a  few  years  back.  In  conversing 
lately  with  a  Congregational  clergyman,  he  informed  us  that  in  his 
youtn  everybody  J  except  the  infirm,  stood  up  during  prayer,  and  of 
course  sat  during  singing.  The  reverse  is  now  quite  extensively  the 
case.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  the  innovation. 
The  Puritan  Recorder,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  leading  religious  papers 
in  the  country,  gives  the  following  explanation : 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  congregations  sitting  down  to  pray? 
T?te  Presbyterian  refers  it  to  the  length  of  public  prayers,  in  the  former  habits 
of  ministers.  But  while  we  would  make  no  defence  of  long  prayers,  we  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  account  of  the  matter.  For  in  our  view  the  prayers  were 
shortened  before  the  sitting  began. 

As  far  as  our  observation  and  recollection  serve  us,  the  new  custom  came  in 
with  the  "new  measures,"  that  were  introduced  into  New  England  by  Mr. 
Finney.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  New  England  congregation  sitting  in 
prayer  till  we  saw  it  in  Boston,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Finney  was  carrying  for- 
ward his  revival  measures  here  in  1831.  And  then  we  had,  and  ever  since  have 
had  the  impression,  that  the  practice  came  in  with  him — whether  by  his  recom- 
mendation we  cannot  say.  If  we  are  mistaken  in  this,  or  if  others  can  give  a 
truer  account  of  the  matter,  we  hope  to  stand  corrected.  For  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  while  for  the  public  to  know  where  and  when  this  new  custom  took 
its  beginning. 

Other  persons,  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  have  concurred  with 
the  "  Recorder"  in  the  opinion  that  the  New  Measure  dispensation 
of  Messrs.  Finney,  Burchard,  &c.,  introduced  the  change  in  ques- 
tion.   What  the  object  of  these  reformers  was,  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
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plain.  Was  it  the  love  of  notoriety,  the  ambition  to  "  do  something," 
the  itch  to  "leave  a  mark" — an  infirmity  not  rare  in  reformers?  Or 
was  it  found  to  "  work  best "  with  the  system  of  new  measures,  and 
adopted  as  an  expedient  to  carry  out  plans !  Or  was  it  a  kind  of 
"act  and  testimony*'  against  old  practices  and  old-schoolism  in 

Seneral — a  partition  wall  over  against  the  ruins  of  a  dead  ortho- 
oxy  ?    Whatever  was  the  object  of  the  reformation,  we  venture  a 
few  remarks. 

1.  Difierences  in  the  forms  of  worship  are  generally  the  result  of 
differences  in  theological  opinion.  The  various  denominations  of 
Christians  are  usually  characterized  by  differences  in  religious  wor- 
ship. The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Episcopalians,  who  approach 
each  other  in  doctrine,  have  a  strong  affinity  in  forms.     The  Con- 

E'cgationalists  and  the  Presbyterians,  whose  Confession  of  Faith  has 
therto  been  the  same,  have  had  almost  entirely  the  same  usages  in 
public  worship.  The  Methodists  have  forms,  which  correspond  to 
the  excitements  of  a  peculiar  type  of  divinity.  The  different  sects 
are  commonly  marked  by  distinctions  which  strike  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  mind.     When  new-schoolism  arose  in  theology,  it  was  accom- 

Sanied  by  its  outward  badges.     The  new  measure  men  were  the  new 
ivinity  men  too. 

2.  One  innovation  leads  to  another.  Whether  the  rising  in  sing- 
ing led  to  the  sitting  in  praver,  or  vice  versa,  we  do  not  know. 
Probably  the  former.  The  Methodists,  who  more  nearly  resemble 
the  Revival  men,  so  called,  make  much  of  their  singing  and  pos- 
tures ;  and  the  itinerant  evangelists  of  the  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian churches  copied  a  good  many  things,  doctrinal  and  practical, 
from  the  followers  of  Wesley.  We  think  it  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  the  rising  in  sinking  was  the  antecedent  of  the  sitting  in  prayer. 
The  one  led  necessarily  to  the  other.  Other  changes  will  follow  in 
time. 

8.  Let  our  own  ministers  take  warning.  There  is  a  tendency 
sometimes  to  get  up  something  new,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment. A  few  weeks  ago  we  heard  a  young  licentiate  from  Prince- 
ton, after  giving  out  the  hymn,  say :  "  The  congregation  will  please 
to  rise  in  singing  the  fourth  verse,  which  is  a  verse  of  praise !"  We 
wonder  if  the  young  man  thought  that  a  large  part  of  the  hymns 
require  standing,  on  the  principle  he  mentioned.  On  the  last  Sab- 
bath we  heard  another  of  our  ministers  announce :  "  The  congrega- 
tion are  requested  to  stand  in  singing  this  hymn."  At  least  one  of 
the  auditors,  who  reluctantly  complied  with  the  request^  was  very 
much  puzzled  to  know  the  reason,  and  he  is  yet  in  the  darL  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  case. 

4.  The  usages  of  our  fathers  in  the  house  of  Grod  ought  to  be  re- 
tained for  these  four  reasons,  if  for  no  others.  They  are  good 
usages.  They  are  characteristic  of  our  Church.  Change  leads — 
we  know  not  where.  Many  devout  people  are  always  annoyed  at 
needless  innovations. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  FAMILY  * 

The  social  organization  of  families  is  the  direct  ordinance  of  God. 
And  if  in  anything  this  commendation  could  be  heightened,  it  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  family  relation  was  constituted  in  Paradise, 
as  the  perfection  of  a  perfect  state.  The  family  and  the  Sabbath 
are  the  only  two  positive  institutions  that  have  come  to  us  from  the 
time  that  man  dwelt  in  Eden  in  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  and  con- 
versed with  him,  as  friend  with  friend.  Upon  this  basis  has  our  God 
founded  all  the  superstructure  of  human  society.  To  the  young  of 
all  other  animals,  the  parental  duty  is  discharged  by  an  attention  to 
their  merely  physical  and  present  wants.  With  age  and  strength 
come  to  each  alike  all-sufficient,  unfailing  instinct,  which  is  to  them 
all  that  they  need.  But  man,  far  above  them  in  a  spiritual,  mental, 
and  moral  nature,  needs  something  more  than  a  supply  of  his  bodily 
wants — something  more  than  a  careful  nourishing  of  his  physical 
fram«  to  its  full  maturity  of  growth.  He  is  to  be  trained  in  his 
mental  and  moral  faculties.  His  inner  and  spiritual  being  is  to  be 
developed  with  a  careful  hand.  And  by  so  much  as  his  existence  as 
a  rational  and  immortal  creature  excels  that  of  merely  anima}  life, 
by  so  much  is  this  to  be  subject  to  more  careful  and  diligent  culture. 

To  this  end  is  it  that  the  infant  is  committed  to  the  charge  of 
comparative  wisdom  and  experience.  On  the  one  side  is  feebleness 
and  helplessness — ^mind  at  first  existing  but  in  its  capabilities — put- 
ting itself  forth  slowly,  acquiring  strength,  and  hardening  into  con- 
sistency and  into  fixedness  of  habit  in  the  most  gradual  manner.  On 
the  other  is  strength  and  power  to  command,  experience  to  guide, 
and  authority  to  direct,  through  these  many  years  of  childhood  and 
of  yonth.  And  when  on  the  one  hand  there  is  the  strong  love  and 
yearning  of  parental  afiection,  seeking  the  welfare  of  these  little 
ones,  looking  forward  through  the  vista  of  years,  that  reach  over  in- 
to eternity,  on  the  other  there  is  a  reverence  and  respect,  a  disposi- 
tion to  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  judgment  of  the  parent — a 
readiness  to  follow  his  opinions,  and  to  adopt  without  question  all  his 
decisions. 

This  relation,  with  the  almost  unlimited  power  of  influence  in  the 
parent,  with  an  equal  capability  in  the  child  of  being  influenced, 
our  God  has  instituted,  and  set  at  the  very  door  of  each  succeeding 

*  Part  of  a  faet-day  sermon,  recently  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Wh.  W.  Eels,  New- 
bnryport,  Mass. 
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generation  of  mankind.  It  is  the  safeguard  that  be  has  left  against 
a  state  of  utter  anarchy  and  confusion.  Were  men  to  come  upon 
the  stage  of  existence  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  powers,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  all  human  institutions  of  any  stability.  Unre- 
strained by  any  subjection  to  control,  and  unbound  by  any  tradition- 
ary judgment,  and  destitute  of  that  common  wisdom  which  is  now 
the  gift  of  long  experience  to  the  whole  community,  each  would  rush 
eagerly  after  his  own  present  will — earth  would  be  confusion,  and  hu- 
man society  a  chaos.  The  fullest  illustration  of  this  possible  among 
men  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  France  in  her  first  revolution — 
poor,  unhappy  France,  seemingly  destined  of  heaven  to  be  a  preg- 
nant example  of  all  the  evils  of  human  society.  There,  when  the 
despotism,  which  alone  had  thought  and  acted  m  civil  and  political 
matters,  was  at  once  thrown  aside,  the  falling  shackles  left  the  power 
of  giants  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  as  unwise  as  untaught  chil- 
dren in  the  matters  upon  which  they  were  to  act,  and  like  maniacs 
and  demons  did  they  toss  about  all  things  human  and  divine,  until 
even  their  good  intentions  ended  in  the  deeper  tyranny  of  a  military 
despot.  In  even  the  worst  state  of  human  society,  this  necessary 
relation  of  infancy  and  youth  to  riper  years  is  a  preventive  of 
greater  evils — ^it  is  that  which  in  its  influences  alone  renders  society 
possible — it  is  a  mark  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  to  a  fallen 
world.  Yea,  it  is  in  fact  his  ordinance  by  which  he  says,  as  by  the 
sands  to  the  roaring  billows,  to  human  corruption,  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther. 

But  while  every  part  of  this  relation  was  meant  for  good,  and  is 
so  far  good  that  in  its  lowest  eflSciency  it  prevents  an  imaginable 
worse  state  of  things,  it  may  be  neglected — it  may  be  perverted. 
These  opportunities  given  of  God  to  the  heads  of  each  family,  thus 
at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  generation,  or  society  of  men,  in- 
volve corresponding  duties.  And  these  duties  are  equal  to  our  power 
in  the  case.  God  puts  into  the  hands  of  two  of  his  creatures  a 
young  immortal,  and  his  word  to  them  is,  "  Train  this  child  for  me." 
And  to  this  end  use  every  power  and  every  influence  with  which  you 
find  yourself  endowed.  And  society  also  has  a  right  to  demand 
such  a  moral  cultivation,  as  shall  in  due  time  give  to  it  a  member  to 
build  up,  and  strengthen,  and  purify,  and  not  to  debase,  and  cast 
down,  and  destroy. 

This  power  is  exceeding  broad.  God  only  can  change  the  heart, 
but  short  of  this  the  character  of  the  child  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
parents.  God  has  given  great  power  in  this  matter,  and  he  requires 
us  to  use  it.  "  I  know  my  servant  Abraham,"  was  his  eulogy  on  the 
patriarch,  "  he  will  command  his  children  after  him."  Such  is  tho 
susceptibility  of  the  young  mind  to  impressions,  that  making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  working  of  an  independent  moral  machinery,  the 
child  is  but  the  reflected  image  of  the  influences  that  have  surrounded 
it,  forming  ever,  and  formed  unconsciously,  as  the  -sun  paints  the 
image  of  passing  things  upon  the  prepared  plate  of  the  artist. 

From  this  power,  placed  first  and  foremost  in  the  parents'  hands, 
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Ood  and  society  demand  in  due  time  a  subject  and  a  member  trained 
to  usefulness  and  to  virtue— with  the  bond  of  good  habits  and  cor- 
rect modes  of  thought  thrown  around  a  depraved  nature,  that  they 
may  in  some  degree  restrain  and  control  it.  A  mere  reverence  for 
authority — a  deference  to  established  opinion,  and  a  habit  of  yield- 
ing respect  and  obedience  to  any,  is  of  itself  good,  even  though  the 
principles  inculcated  have  otherwise  been  evu  or  indifferent.  But 
when  the  power  given  by  God  has  been  used  in  the  best  way  to  train 
the  subjects  of  it  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fear  of  God,  then  the  re- 
sult of  it  is  for  the  glory  of  our  God,  and  the  best  good  of  mankind. 
Out  of  well  constituted,  well  regulated  families,  where  God  is  recog- 
nised and  honoured,  come  those  youth  who  are  the  strength  of  the 
State  in  all  its  interests,  and  the  hope  of  the  Church.  When  the 
word  of  the  God  that  made  us  is  made  the  food  of  the  soul  from  its 
earliest  capability,  then  is  all  done  that  man  can  do  to  insure  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  power  of  the  Church,  with  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.  The  Bible  calls  for  family  government  in  the  right 
way,  and  where  the  Bible  is  loved  there  is  found  the  true  picture  of 
what  a  family  should  be.  It  was  the  family  that  was  the  glory  of 
Scotland,  and  the  glory  of  New  England.  The  Bible  made  the 
family  what  it  should  be,  and  the  family  made  the  pulpit  and  the 
school,  and  all  together  have  in  former  time  made  New  England  and 
Scotland  pre-eminent  in  moral  and  mental  power  and  energy  above 
any  other  nation.  While  the  family  is  kept  what  it  should  be,  the 
whole  harvest  of  evils  is  prevented,  cut  off,  nipped  in  the  bud. — 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  influence  of  home  training  is  neglected 
for  good,  or  perverted  for  evil,  the  Church  and  the  State  will  strive 
to  little  purpose,  and  almost  in  vain,  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  to 
save  all  good  institutions  from  crumbling  to  ruin,  while  every  thins 
evil  comes  in  with  a  full  tide,  and  spreads  over  all  the  relations  of 
society.  W.  W.  E. 


AN  INTERESTING  FAMILY. 


In  the  year  1889  I  settled  in  L ,  New  York.    My  first  visit 

to  the  S.  family  created  an  interest  in  it,  which  was  increased  with 
every  subsequent  visit.  It  consisted  of  the  parents  and  eight  chil- 
dren— three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Seven  of  them  were  still  liv- 
ing under  the  parental  roof.  The  father  was  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  but  he  was  a  disciple  secretly.  Mrs.  S.  was  a  mother  in  our 
Israel,  and  though  a  sickly  constitution  deprived  her  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  privileges  of  God's  house,  her  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation were  such  as  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
all  things.  The  children  were  in  infancy  dedicated  to  God  in  bap- 
tism ;  and  the  parents  endeavoured  by  precept  and  example  to  train 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.    AM  the  chil- 
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dren  were  remarkable  for  amiability  of  temper,  respect  for  their  pa- 
rents, reverence  for  religion,  and  love  for  one  another.  It  was  in- 
deed refreshing  to  resort  to  that  fireside  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
matured  piety  and  connsel  of  the  mother,  and  the  respectful  and 
eager  attention  of  the  children.  At  this  time  none  of  the  childrea 
were  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Jesus :  though  I  often  thought 
"they  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom."  I  thought  that  such  prayers 
as  were  offered  in  their  behalf  would  be  answered :  and  that  such  a 
desire  to  listen  to  the  glad  news  of  salvation,  and  the  oft  glistening 
eye,  already  gave  evidence  that  their  hearts  were  drawn  to  Jesus  by 
the  cords  of  love.  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mrs.  S. 
whilst  I  was  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  Zion,  she  said  she  felt 
as  if  better  days  were  in  store  for  us,  and  that  it  had  been  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  that  she  would  live  to  see  all  her  children  converted. 
She  clung  to  this  glorious  hope  with  a  faith  that  seldom  wavered. 
Some  years  passed  away,  and  still  no  season  of  refreshment  came. 
Iniquity  abounded,  and  the  love  of  many  had  waxed  cold.  Some  of  us 
were  ready  to  cry  out,  "Is  thy  mercy  clean  gone,  and  wilt  thou  be 
favourable  no  more  ?"  Yet  there  were  those  who  fervently  prayed 
that  God  would  revive  his  work,  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit  upon  us  ; 
and  none  with  stronger  faith  th^i  Idrs.  S.  The  time,  the  set  time, 
to  favour  Zion  had  come ;  and  here  and  there  one  and  another  begaa 
to  ask,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

Among  one  of  the  first  families  which  I  was  called  to  visit  was 
that  of  Mr.  S. ;  and  that  visit  can  never,  never  be  forgotten.  I 
found  five  of  the  children  convinced  of  sin,  and  ready  to  sink  under 
the  burden  which  oppressed  them.  It  was  a  house  of  mourning. 
These  dear  children,  though  patterns  in  every  good  word  and  work, 
felt  that  they  were  sinners,  great  sinners.  They  were  stripped  of  self- 
righteousness,  and  confessed  that  their  only  hope  of  salvation  was 
in  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  parents 
were  "  sorrowing,  yet  rejoicing."  And  whilst  we  endeavoured  to  lead 
them  to  the  Saviour,  we  felt  as  if  angels  were  already  rejoicing  over 
repenting  sinners.  Another  lady  who  was  present  was  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  feel  her  need  of  a  Saviour.  Not  to  multiply  par- 
ticulars, during  that  revival  of  religion  that  praying  mother  was  per- 
mitted to  rejoice  with  us,  in  the  hope  that  her  own  eight  children, 
with  two  sons  and  one  daughter-in-law,  wwe  united  to  Jesus  by  faith, 
and  rejoicing  in  him  as  all  their  salvation  and  desire. 

At  our  next  communion  fifty-five  were  added  to  our  church,  on 
confession  of  their  faith.  One  was  thirteen  years  of  age;  another 
was  in  his  eightieth  year,  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning.  Was 
not  this  season  of  refreshing  an  answer  to  prayer  ?  a  fulfilment  of 
that  promise,  "  they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy  ?" 

Two  years  after  this,  Mrs.  S.  was  laid  upon  a  sick  and  dying  bed. 
I  often  visited  her  during  her  sickness.  She  had  a  hope,  that  was 
like  an  anchor  to  her  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  for  it  was  cast  within 
the  vail.  Death  was  disarmed  of  its  terror ;  and  though  bound  to 
the  world,  to  her  family  and  friends,  and  the  church,  by  many  tender 
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ties,  she  often  adopted  the  language  of  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  handmaid  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation."  For  a  week  before  her  death  she  was  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech,  and  although  we  regretted  her  inability  to  give  her 
parting  advice  to  her  family,  and  her  dying  testimony  to  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  Saviour,  and  her  own  interest  in  him,  none  of  us  could 
doubt  that  she  slept  in  Jesus,  and  that  her  happy  spirit  had  joined 
the  church  triumphant. 

Less  than  a  year  passed  away  when  C.  was  laid  upon  a  sick  bed. 
He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age — as  amiable,  as  exemplary  a  youth 
as  could  be  found,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Many  a  prayer 
ascended  for  his  recovery.  The  disease  baffled  the  skill  of  all  the 
physicians.  A  friend  as  gently  as  possible  informed  him  that  the 
physician  had  little  hope  of  his  getting  well.  For  a  time  his  trust 
in  Jesus  seemed  to  be  shaken,  and  he  passed  through  a  season  of 
darkness  and  spiritual  conflict.  Through  Christ  he  came  off"  con- 
queror ;  and  for  a  number  of  days  before  his  death  he  spake  the 
language  of  Canaan,  and  when  racked  with  pain  longed  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ.  Jesus  was  precious  to  his  soul,  and  whilst  his 
father,  brothers,  and  sisters  wept,  he  was  composed,  yea  cheerful ; 
and  he  comforted  them  with  the  prospect  of  meeting  an  unbroken 
family  above.  His  last  words  were,  *'  Now  I  am  happy,  now  I  am  in 
heaven." 

Nine  months  had  scarcely  passed  away  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  "  quick  consumption**  was  rapidly  wasting  the  lovely  and 
delicate  frame  of  Mary.  I  have  often  said,  in  contemplating  her 
modest  behaviour,  her  amiable  temper,  her  retired  but  ardent  piety, 
"Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all.*' 
She  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  was  evidently  fast  ripening  for  that  country 
where  the  inhabitants  shall  no  more  say  "  we  are  sick.*'  In  less 
than  two  months  from  the  time  that  danger  was  apprehended,  her 
gentle  spirit  joined  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  They  were 
lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  are  not  divided. 

Having  visited  the  same  part  of  the  eountry  after  an  absence  of 
six  months,  I  soon  heard  that  another  of  the  sons  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  consumption.  I  could  not  resist  the  call  to  visit  those 
with  whom  I  had  often  both  rejoiced  and  wept.  The  scene  was  truly 
melancholy,  but  melancholy  not  without  hope.  There  sat  two 
sisters,  like  Martha  and  Mary  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  Lazarus.  And 
there  was  the  brother,  with  sunken  cheek  and  hollow  eyes.  In 
almost  inaudible  words  he  welcomed  me.  The  grace  of  God  sus- 
tained him.  He  manifested  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
As  we  knelt  around  the  bed  of  our  dying  friend,  we  were  joined  by 
the  father  and  brother,  and  our  prayer  was,  that  to  live  might  be 
Christ — to  die  gain.  I  then  bade  that  youth  and  that  interesting 
family  a  silent  adieu  (my  feelings  did  not  admit  of  utterance^,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  no  more  until  we  met  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 
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THE  ANGELS  OF  GRIEF. 

With  silence  only  as  their  benediction, 

God's  angels  come. 
Where,  in  the  shadow  of  a  ^at  affliction. 

The  soul  sits  dnmb. 

Tet  would  we  say,  what  every  heart  approveth. 

Our  Father's  will, 
Calling  to  him  the  dear  ones  whom  he  lovothy 

Is  mercy  stilL 

Not  upon  us  or  ours  the  solemn  angel 

Hath  evil  vrrought ; 
The  funeral  anthem  is  a  glad  evangel, 

The  good  die  not  1 

God  calls  our  loved  ones,  but  we  lose  not  wholly 

What  he  hath  given ; 
They  live  on  earth,  in  thought  and  deed,  as  truly 

As  in  his  heaven. 

[Wkittier. 
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THE  ANCIENT  SYNODICAL  SCHOOL. 

In  these  times,  when  the  attention  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
again  strongly  turned  to  the  long  nedected  duty  of  educating  her 
children  in  schools  and  seminaries  unaer  her  own  maternal  supervi- 
sion, it  is  well  to  look  back  sometimes  to  the  efforts  which  she  put 
forth  when  she  was  but  a  young  mother — ^when  her  hands  were  weak 
and  her  means  were  small. 

Among  the  earliest  of  our  institutions  was  the  Synodical  School  at 
New  London^  Chester  County,  Pa.  In  its  outer  equipments — ^its 
locality,  a  retired  farm  in  a  new  settlement ;  its  buildings,  most  pro- 
bably of  logs ;  the  meagre  salaries  of  its  principal  and  usher — it  was 
plain  and  unpretending;  and  in  our  days  such  an  establishment 
would  excite  no  feeling  except  that  of  contempt.  But  within  this 
rude  casket  lay  hid  diamonds  of  sterling  worth.  There  was  the 
grammar-school,  the  college,  the  theological  seminary,  all  combined 
in  one.  On  these  walls  hung  out  the  broad  and  noble  banner,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  "  All  persons  who  please  may  send  their  chil- 
dren and  have  them  instructed,  gratis^  in  the  languages,  philosophy^ 
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and  divinity."  On  thia  altar  of  education  the  weak  and  scattered 
congregfitions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  laid  their  annual  offerings, 
the  fruits  of  patient,  self-denying  toil,  that  no  worthy  but  needy 
student  might  turn  away  with  the  bitter  thought  that  no  man  cared 
for  him.  Thei*e  laboured  Fbancis  AlisoNj  as  principal — ^bprn  In  the 
North  of  Ireland,  educated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  next 
a  tutor  in  this  country  in  the  family  of  Governor  Dickinson,  of 
Delaware,  then  ordained  and  installed  pastor  ever  the  congregation 
of  New  London — whom  Bishop  White,  one  of  his  pupils,  declared  to 
be  "a  man  of  unquestionable  ability  in  his  department,"  and  of 
whom  Joshua  Edwards  wrote,  that  he  '^  was  the  finest  Latin  scholar 
in  America ;"  a  man  who  earned  for  himself  the  distinguished  name 
of  "  the  Busby  of  America."  And  around  these  rude  benches  were 
seated  lads  and  youth,  plain  and  simple  in  their  dress  and  manners, 
"  alike  unknowing  and  unknown,"  but  who  in  after  years  played 
well  their  parts,  and  made  their  marks  upon  the  age.  There,  unider 
the  master's  hand,  the  rude  materials  received  the  polish  that  fitted 
them  to  stand  as  noble  pillars  in  the  Church  and  State.  There 
were  preparing,  for  the  time  of  need,  the  men  who  laundered  in  the 
forum,  graced  the  bench,  or  triumphed  in  the  field,  who  filled  the 
chairs  of  colleges,  subscribed  their  names  to  our  country's  Magna 
Charta,  or  who  eloquently  pleaded  in  the  pulpit  the  cause  of  the 
divine  Redeemer. 

A  few  days  ago  the  writer  trod  upon  the  site  of  this  almost  for^ 
gotten  school.  He  had  long  known  that  it  had  stood  upon  a  certain 
£eld,  but  exactly  where  no  one  could  tell.  One  uniform  green  sward 
covered  the  surface,  and  the  only  relic  of  the  things  that  were  was  a 
Tenerable  lilac  bush,  spared  as  a  memento  of  other  days.  But  a  few 
months  since,  the  soil  being  newly  turned  up,  the  plough-share  re- 
vealed the  old  foundations  in  all  their  just  proportions — a  moderate 
sized  dwelling,  and  not  many  yards  distant  one  much  smaller,  doubts 
less  the  base  of  the  school-house.  It  was  a  place  for  thought.  Here 
lived  and  taught,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  that  man  of  God.  Here 
studied  and  struggled  McKean,  and  Bead,  and  Smith,  who  all  signed 
that  perilous  but  immortal  document,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  here  Bamsey,  the  historian,  Charles  Thomson,  and  William^ 
son,  distinguished  in  their  country's  annals;  here  Provost,  Ewing, 
and  Latta,  the  faithful  and  beloved  ministers  of  Christ.  Here  our 
beloved  Church  trained  up  her  sons  to  battle  for  the  rights  of  their 
country  and  the  truths  of  their  Grod.  But  where  are  they  now  ? 
All  gone,,  but  not  forgotten.  Their  names,  their  worthy  deeds  re- 
main, to  stimulate  the  men  of  the  present,  and  the  youth  of  the 
coming  age. 

And  that  school,  commenced  by  Alison  in  1741,  and  adopted  by 
the  Synod  as  its  own  in  1744,  though  long  since  levelled  to  the  dust, 
does  still  survive.  In  the  Delaware  Academy  and  College,  at  New- 
ark, it  has  always  had  a  lineal  descendant ;  and,  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  name  and  locality,  it  has  had  a  worthy  successor  in 
the  New  London  Academy.    Apart  from  these,  it  has  served,  and 
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Btill  serves,  as  a  watchword  with  which  to  rouse  the  energies  of  our 
Presbyterian  Zion  in  the  great  work  of  educating  her  sons.  When 
her  zeal  in  this  noble  cause  begins  to  flag,  the  watchmen  on  the  walls 
have  but  to  shout,  "Remember  the  worthy  deeds  of  your  worthy 
sires !     Remember  the  old  Synodical  School  of  New  London !" 

R.  P.  D. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  CHARLES  BEATTY. 

Charles  Bbatty,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
waa  a  zealous,  able,  self-denying  minister  of  the  Word,  whose  praise 
has  come  down  to  the  present  generation,  through  the  traditions  of  a 
century.  He  was  a  Barnabas  iu  character — a  good  man,  full  of  the 
Holy  6host  and  of  faith. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1712,  or  1715.  His  father,  John  Beatty,  was  also  a  native  of  Ireland, 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  British  army. 
His  mother,  Christiana  Beatty,  whose  maiden  name  was  Olinton^  was 
of  English  descent.  His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
his  mother,  with  her  brother,  Charles  Clinton,'*'  their  families,  and 
several  others  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  resolved  to  emigrate  to 
America.  They  were  induced  to  leave  the  country  of  their  birth, 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  Established 
Church  towards  Dissenters.  They  were  Presbyterians.  They  em- 
barked for  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1729,  but  owing 
to  a  peculiar  and  disastrous  train  of  circumstances,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  month  of  October,  when  they  were  landed  at  Cape  Cod-f 
They  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  until  the  spring  of  1731, 
when  they  removed  with  their  families  to  a  part  of  Ulster,  now  Orange 
County,  iTew  York,  where  they  formed  a  flourishing  settlement. 

Mr.  Beatty 's  inheritance  was  the  manly  and  religious  training  which 
the  Scotch-Irish  are  accustomed  to  give  their  chUdren.  His  educa- 
tion, however,  was  above  the  common  grade.  In  Ireland  he  had 
been  sent  to  a  classical  institution,  and  had  obtained  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  languages  before  he  emigrated  to  this  country.  Providence 
designed  the  young  student  for  a  useful  career  in  a  distant  land,  and 

•  Chwles  Clinton  wae  the  father  of  George  Clinton,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Tork, 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  grandfather  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  also  Governor 
of  New  York. 

f  They  engaged  a  ship  at  Dublin,  commanded  by  a  Gapt  Rymer,  and  had  her  bound  to 
them  for  the  fedthftil  performance  of  their  agreement.  For  several  days  before  they  landed 
their  allowance  was  half  a  buisouit  and  half  a  pint  of  water  for  twenty -four  hours.  Several 
of  the  paflsengers  died  of  famine,  among  whom  was  a  daughter  of  Christiana  Beatty,  and  a 
son  and  daughter  of  her  brother,  Charles  Clinton.  It  wa«  believed  by  the  passengers  that 
the  captain  had  been  bribed  to  subject  them  to  privation  and  hardship,  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  emigration.  Cape  God  was  the  first  land  seen  by  them  on  the  American  coasts 
and  there  the  captain  was  induced,  in  consideration  of  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  to  land 
them. 
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|aye  him  the  early  adyantages  and  opportunities  which  prepared  him 
for  influence  in  future  life. 

Like  many  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  Beatty  was  not  rich 
in  this  world's  goods.  He  pursued  for  his  livelihood  the  mercantile 
profession,  which  in  that  day  was  doubtless  on  a  small  scale.  His 
business  led  him  from  time  to  time  to  carry  goods  for  sale  into  the 
country  neighbourhoods ;  and  on  one  of  these  excursions  he  stopped 
at  the  Log  College,  superintended  by  the  celebrated  William  Tennent. 
Li  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Tennent,  induced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  sagacity  and  correct  behaviour  of  the  young  man,  made  some 
remarks  to  draw  out  more  of  his  character  and  acquirements,  when 
the  merchant  replied  in  good  Latin,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  veteran 
teacher.  After  much  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Beatty  manifested 
fervent  piety  and  considerable  religious  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  cood 
education  in  other  respects,  Mr.  Tennent  addressed  him  thus : — "You 
must  quit  your  present  employment.  Go  and  sell  your  merchandize, 
and  return  immediately,  and  study  with  me.  It  will  be  a  sin  for  you 
to  continue  in  this  profession,  when  you  may  become  qualified  for 
the  ministry,  and  be  useful  in  winning  souls.  '*  The  word,  spoken 
in  season,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  young  man ;  he  sold  his  remain- 
ing goods,  and  came  back  to  be  a  student  in  the  Log  College.  Thus 
God,  who  had  sent  him  to  America  for  his  purposes,  until  then  un- 
known, sent  him  to  Neshaminy  to  understand  the  intent  and  glory 
of  his  providence.  Charles  Beatty  had  reason  to  bless  God  for  that 
interview  with  good  old  William  Tennent ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  of 
the  coincidences  and  wonders,  connected  with  the  occasion,  that 
Charles  Beatty  became  William  Tennent's  successor  in  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  church  of  Neshaminy. 

He  commenced  his  studies  for  the  ministry  at  a  most  eventful  time. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  was  agitated  by  the  differences  respecting 
vital  religion,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  it,  which  ultimately 
ended  in  the  schism  of  1745.  The  Log  College  was  the  training 
place  of  the  revival  men.  Its  influence  was  for  the  purity  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  resisted  the  formality  of 
a  dead  orthodoxy,  and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  living  zeal  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  Mr.  Beatty  was  probably  an  inmate  of  the  Log 
College  when  Whitefield  first  visited  Philadelphia ;  and  he  no  doubt 
heard  that  great  man  when  he  preached  the  gospel  in  the  old  grave- 
yard of  Neshaminy,  where  the  old  church  formerly  stood.  God  be 
praised  for  the  dear  men  of  the  olden  time,  and  for  the  scenes  of  the 
great  revival !  Trained  up  under  such  influences,  Mr.  Beatty  united 
zeal  to  orthodoxy,  and  became  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 

He  was  licensed  Oct,  13, 1742,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  took  the  lead  on  the  New  Side,  and  which  had  withdrawn  from 

*  Tbia  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Miller,  who  had  it  from  the  lipe  of  Dr, 
Rodger»,  a  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Charles  Beatty.  There  is  internal  evidence  of  its 
eorrectness  in  the  fact  that  Bfr.  B.  did  not  receive  his  lioense  until  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
and  was  therefore  probably  engaged  in  some  oUier  business,  before  going  to  the  Log  College. 
The  only  wrong  impression,  left  by  the  anecdote,  as  recorded  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Rodgcrs,  is 
that  Mr.  Beatty  was  of  a  low  origin.  Few  &milies  in  this  country  were  of  a  higher  or 
better  lineage.  One  of  the  family  reoorda  njf  that  he  was  bom  in  1712,  which  would  make 
him  thirty  yean  old  at  bia  licensure. 
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the  Synod  two  years  before.  In  tiiis  year  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  old  Mr.  Tennent  induced  him  to  seek  a  release  from  his  pastoral 
charge ;  and  in  the  following  yeu*,  a  call  was  presented  from  Nes- 
haminy  to  Mr.  Beatty,  and  he  was  ordained  Dec.  14th,  1748.  The 
last  time  that  Wm.  Tennent  sat  in  Presbytery  was  at  this  ordination 
of  his  pupil. 

Mr.  Beatty's  ministry  had  its  trials  from  the  beginning.  A  part 
of  the  Neshaminy  Church  had  for  some  years  shown  signs  of  dis- 
affection to  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  revival  friends.  Mr.  McHenry,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  had  preached  at  Neshaminy,  more  or 
less  since  1740,  and  in  1743  he  received  a  call  from  the  disaffected 
portion  of  the  Church.  The  same  division  occurred  at  Abington, 
tinder  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Treat ;  but  in  neither  case 
was  the  disaffection  large  or  permanent,  although  it  naturally  created 
an  unpleasant  state  of  things.  Mr.  Beatty  was  faithfid  in  his 
ministry,  and  the  church  was  edified  and  enlarged. 

He  was  a  man  of  true  missionary  spirit.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  'evangelization  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  frequently  went  on 
excursions  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel.  Mr.  Treat,  his  neighbour 
at  Abington,  was  a  man  of  kindred  spirit.  They  were  both  intimate 
friends  of  David  Brainerd,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians. 
When  Brainerd  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  1745,  to  see  the  Governor 
on  business  connected  with  his  mission.  President  Edwards  remarks : 
"  In  his  journey  to  and  from  thence  he  lodged  with  Mr.  Beatty,  a 
young  Presbyterian  minister.  He  speaks  of  seasons  of  sweet  spiritual 
refreshment  which  he  enjoyed  at  his  lodgings.*'  On  April  20th, 
21st  and  22d,  Brainerd  and  Beatty  assisted  Treat  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  "  according  to  the  method  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland."  They  all  preached ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  services, 
Brainerd  records  in  his  journal,  ^^  came  home  with  Mr.  Beatty  to  his 
lodgings,  and  spent  the  time,  while  riding,  and  afterwards,  very 
agreeably  on  divine  things." 

In  June,  1745,  there  occurred  a  memorable  communion  season  at 
Neshaminy,  whose  influence  on  pastor  and  people  was  no  doubt  strong 
and  lasting.  At  Mr.  Beatty's  invitation,  Brainerd  came  to  assist  him 
in  the  services ;  and  the  following  is  Brainerd* 8  account  taken  from 
his  own  journal : — 

June  8.  Was  exceedinslj  weak  and  fatigued  with  riding  in  the  heat  yester- 
day; but  being  desired,  I  preached  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  crowded  audience, 
from  Is.  xl.  1,  •*  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God."  God  was 
pleased  to  give  me  great  freedom,  in  openrop  the  sorrows  of  God's  people,  and 
m  setting  ^fore  them  comforting  considerations.  And,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  it 
was  a  sweet  meltine  season  in  that  assembly. 

Lord^s  day,  Jwnei,  Felt  some  longing  desires  of  the  presence  of  God  to  be 
with  his  people  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  the  day.  In  the  forenoon  Mr.  Beattf 
preached;  and  there  appeared  some  warmth  in  the  assembly.  Afterwards,! 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper :  and  towards  the  close  of  it, 
I  discoursed  to  the  multitude  extempore,  with  reference  to  that  sacred  passage, 
Isa.  liii.  10,  "  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lora  to  bruise  him."  Here  God  gave  me  great 
assistance  in  addressing  sinners:  and  the  word  was  attended  with  amazing 
power ;  many  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  in  that  great  assemblt/j  consisting  of  three 
or  four  thousand,  were  very  much  ejected;  90  that  there  wu  a  **very  grwt  motim- 
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ing^  like  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon"  In  the  eyening  I  eould  hardly  look 
anybody  in  the  face,  because  of  the  imperfections  I  saw  in  my  performances  in 
the  day  past. 

June  10.  Preached  with  a  good  degree  of  clearness  and  some  sweet  warmth, 
from  Psal.  xvii.  15,  **  I  shaU  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness.'' 
And  blessed  be  God  there  was  a  great  solemnity  and  attention  in  the  assembly, 
and  sweet  refreshment  among  God's  people;  as  was  evident  then  and  after- 
wards. 

June  11.  Spent  the  day  mainly  in  conversation  with  dear  Christian  friends, 
and  enjoyed  some  sweet  sense  of  divine  things.  0  how  desirable  it  is  to  keep 
company  with  God's  dear  children  I  These  are  the  "  excellent  ones  of  the  earU^ 
in  whom,"  I  can  truly  say,  "  is  all  my  delight."  0  what  delight  it  will  afford 
to  meet  them  all  in  a  state  of  perfection  I    I^rd,  prepare  me  for  that  state! 

When  Brainerd*8  health  failed,  in  1746,  and  he  was  about  to  leave 
New  Jersey,  his  faithful  friends,  Treat  and  Beatty,  bade  him  a  fare- 
well visit,  of  which  the  following  reoord  is  made  by  Brainerd : 

Oct,  28, 1746.  Rode  to  Princeton  in  a  very  weak  state ;  had  such  a  violent 
fever,  by  Uie  way,  that  I  was  foroed  to  alight  at  a  friend's  house,  and  lie  down 
for  some  time.  Near  night  was  visited  by  Mr.  Treat,  Mr.  Beatty,  and  his  wife, 
and  another  friend.  My  spirits  were  refreshed  to  see  them ;  but  I  was  sur- 
prised, and  even  ashamed,  that  they  had  taken  so  much  pains  as  to  ride  thirty 
or  forty  miles  to  see  me.  Was  able  to  sit  up  most  of  tne  evening,  and  spent 
the  time  in  a  very  comfortable  manner  with  my  friends. 

Oct,  29.  Rode  about  ten  miles  with  my  friends  who  came  yesterday  to  see 
me,  and  then  parted  with  them  all  but  one,  who  stayed  on  purpose  to  keep  me 
company,  and  cheer  my  spirits. 

Perhaps  the  ^^one  who  stayed  on  purpose''  was  the  zealous  and 
affectionate  Charles  Beatty,  with  whom  Brainerd  had  often  taken 
sweet  counsel. 

The  even  tenor  of  a  country  pastor's  life  does  not  commonly  afford 
stirring  incidents  of  biography,  beyond  the  record  of  faithful  Chris- 
tian labours.  In  these  Mr.  Beatty  was  abundant,  both  in  his  own 
congregation  and  among  the  Indians.  He  was  a  punctual  attendant 
on  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church.  He  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  at  Elizabethtown,  in  1745,  when  President 
Dickinson  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  United 
Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1758,  of 
wnich  his  friend,  Gilbert  Tennent,  was  Moderator.  His  name  is 
only  omitted  on  the  Synodical  records,  in  1760-61  and  1768-9, 
when  he  was  in  England,  or  engaged  in  public  services. 

Immediately  after  the  union  of  the  two  Synods  in  1758,  active 
measures  were  taken  to  establish  "  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  ministers*  widows  and  their  children." 
A  charter  for  this  fund  was  laid  before  the  Synod  in  1759,  and 
"  thankfully  accepted."  Mr.  Beatty  was  placed  upon  the  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  fund,  as 
also  were  Gilbert  Tennent,  Dr.  Alison,  Samuel  Finley,  and  John 
Blair.  Measures  were  taken  at  this  time  to  place  the  whole  matter 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Synod  determined  to  send  one  of  their  number  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  to  solicit  benefactions  for  this  fund.  Dr.  Rod- 
gers,  of  New  York,  was  first  appointed  on  this  mission ;  but,  on  his 
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declining,  Mr.  Beatty  was  appointed,  in  1760,  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  was  highly  successful  in  its  prosecution.  He  witnessed  the 
coronation  of  (jeorge  UI.,  was  presented  at  the  court,  and  received 
from  His  Majesty  a  handsome  donation  for  the  fund.  He  also 
visited  Holland  before  his  return. 

In  1763  Messrs.  Beatty  and  John  Brainerd  were  commissioned  by 
the  Synod  to  take  a  missionary  tour  into  the  destitute  frontier  settle- 
ments. •  But  the  Indian  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1763, 
and  whose  chief  theatre  was  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  interrupted  the 
mission. 

In  1764  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod,  and  opened  the 
following  Synod  with  a  sermon  from  Titus  iii.  8. 

In  1766  the  Synod  again  took  up  the  subject  of  sending  a  mission 
to  explore  the  frontier  settlements,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  tribes.'*'  Messrs.  Beatty  and  Duffield  were  appointed  oa 
this  expedition.  Mr.  Beatty  left  Philadelphia  on  August  12th,  1766 ; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  reached  Carlisle,  where  Mr.  Duffield  was  settled. 
It  was  then  arranged  that  Mr.  Beatty  should  go  and  preach  to  the 
destitute  settlements  on  the  Juniata,  whilst  Mr.  Duffield  should  explore 
Path  Valley,  Fanet,  and  the  Gove.  Among  the  interesting  items 
recorded  in  Mr.  Beatty's  Joumalf  about  a  settlement  on  the  Juniata 
between  the  Narrows  and  Aughwick,  is  "  this  was  the  first  sermon 
ever  preached  in  these  parts."  The  two  ministers  met  on  the  29th, 
at  Fort  Littleton,  about  ten  miles  east  of  "  Mr.  McConners  at  the 
Sideling  Hill."  From  thence  they  went  to  Bedford,  and  passing 
through  Fort  Ligonier,  they  reached  Pittsburg  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  following  account  of  their  arrival  at  Pittsburg  will  be  read 
with  interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were 
not  probably  thirty  houses  in  this  now  famous  city : 

5th.  Friday,  Sat  out  early  this  morning,  and  rode  to  Turtle  Creek,  eight 
miles,  before  breakfast ;  and  riding  eighteen  miles  more,  we  arrived  at  ]^rt 
Pitt,  a  little  before  night.  We  immediately  waited  upon  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, Captain  Murrav,  who  received  us  politely,  and  introduced  us  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Lagan,  chaplain  to  the  fortynsecond  regiment,  part  of  which  are  now  in 
garrison  here. 

6th.  Saturday,  Remained  at  Pittsburg,  and  received  much  civility  from  the 
corps  of  officers  here.  They  invited  us  to  their  table,  and  the  commanding 
officer  ordered  us  a  room  in  the  fort  while  we  stayed.  Mr.  M'Lagan,  with  some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  place,  furnished  us  with  blankets  to  sleep  in,  and  some 
other  necessaries,  so  that  we  fared  as  well  as  we  could  expect. 

7th.  Sabbath,  At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  M'Lagan,  preached  in  the  forenoon, 
to  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  while  Mr.  Duffield,  at  the  same  time,  preached  to 

*  It  Is  stated  in  Attm*i  Biographical  Dictionary  that  Mr.  Beatty  was  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians  from  1740  to  1765.  This  is  a  mistake.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  Indians,  and  often  preached  to  them.  But  he  was  pastor  of  the  Neshaminy  Church 
from  his  ordination  to  his  death.  We  have  examined  the  Minutes  of  New  Brwuwiek 
Presbytery  from  1748  to  1751,  when  the  Abinyton  Presbytery,  including  Neshaminy, 
was  formed ;  the  Minutes  of  Abinyton  from  1752  to  1758,  when  it  was  merged  into 
Philadelphia  Presbytery ;  and  the  Minutes  of  Philadelphia  onward,  and  find  no  proof 
of  Mr.  Allen's  assertion. — Ed, 

f  This  Journal  was  published  in  London  in  1768,  and  contains  much  interesting 
information.    It  has  never  been  published  in  this  country. 
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the  people,  who  live  in  some  kind  of  a  town  without  the  fort,  to  whom  I  also 
preached  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  were  very  attentive,  and  much 
engaged. 

The  preaching  of  the  missionaries  at  Pittsburg  was  not  in  vain. 
While  they  were  preparing  to  set  out  to  visit  the  Indians  in  Ohio, 
*'  a  person  came  to  us  under  deep  impressions,  inquiring  what  he 
should  do  to  be  saved."     Others  were  very  attentive. 

Leaving  Pittsburg*  on  the  10th,  the  travellers  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany river  in  a  canoe,  ^'swimming  our  horses  along-side  of  it"  On 
the  18th  they  reached  the  Indian  town,  called  Ktghalampegha,  on 
the  Muskingum,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Fort  Pitt, 
where  the  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  lived.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Beatty's  account  of  his  first  sermon  to  the  Indians : 

"At  eleven  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  one  of  the  council  came  to  our  hut,  in  order 
io  conduct  us  to  the  Council  House,  where  his  majesty  lives.  A  considerable 
number  both  of  men  and  women  attended. 

*'  This  morning,  being  retired  to  the  woods,  I  was  at  some  loss  how  to  speak  to 
these  benighted  heathens,  who  had  never  heard  a  sermon.  After  looking  to 
God  for  direction,  I  considered  the  practice  of  the  inspired  apostle,  Paul,  the 
great  doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  who  preached  Christ  immediately  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  Jevrs.  I  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  as  it  was  in  this  viray  of 
preaching  the  blessing  of  success  was  to  be  expected. 

"  I  besan  divine  worship  by  singing  part  of  a  psalm,  havine  previously  ex- 
plained uie  general  drift  and  meaning  of  it  to  them.  (Psalmody,  b^  the  way, 
IS  exceedin^y  pleasing  to  the  Indians.)  I  then  prayed,  and  the  interpreter 
repeated  my  praver  to  them  in  their  own  lan^age. 

*'  I  then  preached  to  them  from  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv.  ii. 
By  way  of  introduction,  I  gave  some  short  account  of  man's  primitive  happy 
state — then  of  his  fall — how  all  mankind  were  concerned  therein,  and  affected 
by  it — and  that  this  the  Bible  taught  us,  and  sad  experience  and  observation 
abundantly  confirmed.  I  then  illustrated  our  sad  conaition,  particularly  by  the 
prodigal  son,  and  showed  what  hopes  of  mercy  and  encouragement  there  were 
for  us  to  return  to  God,  the  father,  through  Christ,  from  the  striking  example 
before  them,  delivering  so  much  at  a  time  as  the  interpreter  could  well  retain 
and  deliver  exactly  again,  making  things  as  plain  as  possible,  using  such  simi- 

*Before  leaving  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Seattle  crossed  over  to  see  the  burning  mountain, 
and  gives  the  folio  wing  account:  <'In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  Moeeonghehela 
river,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  and  went  up  the  hill,  the  great  hill  opposite 
the  fort,  by  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  that  part  of 
it  more  particularly  from  which  the  garrison  is  suppUed  with  coals,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  top.  A  fire  being  made  by  the  workmen  not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
dag  the  coal,  and  left  burning  when  they  went  away,  by  the  small  dust  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  body  of  coals,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  has  been  burning  now  almost 
a  twelvemonth  entirely  under  ground,  for  the  space  of  twenty  yards  or  more  along 
the  face  of  the  hiU  or  rock,  the  way  the  vein  of  coal  extends,  the  smoke  ascending 
up  through  the  chinks  of  the  rocks.  The  earth  in  some  places  is  so  warm,  that  we 
could  hardly  bear  to  stand  on  it  At  one  place  where  the  smoke  came  up  we  opened 
an  hole  in  the  earth  till  it  was  so  hot  as  to  bum  paper  thrown  into  it ;  the  steam 
that  came  out  was  so  strong  of  sulphur  that  we  could  scarce  bear  it  We  found 
pieces  of  matter  there,  some  of  which  appeared  te  be  sulphur,  others  nitre,  and  some 
a  mixture  of  both.  If  their  strata  be  large  in  this  mountain,  it  may  become  a  vol- 
cano. The  smoke  arising  out  of  this  place  appears  to  be  much  greater  in  rainy 
weather  than  at  other  times.  The  fire  has  already  undermined  some  part  of  the 
mountain,  so  that  great  fragments  of  it,  and  trees  with  their  roots,  are  fallen  down 
its  face.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  very  rich  soil,  covered  with  a  fine  verdure, 
and  has  a  very  easy  slope  on  the  other  side  that  which  we  ascended,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  cultivated." 

Vol.  n.— No.  9  63 
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lies  as  they  were  well  acquainted  with,  in  order  to  convej  a  more  dear  idea  of 
the  truth  to  their  minds.  There  was  a  close  attention  paid  by  most  of  the  audi- 
ence to  the  truths  that  were  delivered,  not  only  as  they  might  appear  to  them, 
new  and  striking,  as  I  hoped,  but  as  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
infinitely  interesting.  Some,  more  especially  the  women,  seemed  really  to  lay 
things  to  heart. 

"  After  sermon  was  over  we  sat  a-while  with  them.  We  then  proposed  to 
speak  to  them  again  in  the  afternoon,  if  it  was  agreeable.  We  were  told  it 
would  be.    We  then  withdrew." 

The  missionaries  set  out  on  their  return  on  the  24th  of  September ; 
reached  Fort  Pitt  on  the  28th,  Bedford  on  October  4th,  Carlisle 
the  10th,  and  Neshaminy  on  the  15th.  The  following  report  waa 
made  to  the  Synod : 

*'  Messrs.  Beatty  and  Buffield's  mission  among  the  Indians  and  frontiers  came 
under  consideration.  And  they  report  that  they  performed  their  mission  to  the 
frontiers  and  among  the  Indians.  That  they  found  on  the  frontiers  numbers 
of  people  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  themselves  into  congregations,  and  de- 
claring their  willingness  to  exert  their  utmost  in  order  to  have  the  gospel  among 
them,  but  in  circumstances  exceedingly  distressing  and  necessitous  from  the 
late  calamities  of  the  war  in  these  parts.  And  also,  that  they  visited  the  In- 
dians at  the  chief  town  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  on  the  Muskingum,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  beyond  Fort  Pitt,  and  were  received  much  more  cheer- 
fully than  they  could  have  expected.  That  a  considerable  number  of  them 
waited  on  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  with  peculiar  attention,  many  of  them 
appearing  solemnly  concerned  about  the  great  matters  of  religion,  that  they 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  of  having  further 'opportunities  of  hearing  those 
thmgs ;  that  they  informed  them  that  several  other  tribes  of  Indians  around 
them  were  ready  to  join  with  them  in  receiving  the  gospel,  and  earnestly  desir- 
ing an  opportunity.  Upon  the  whole,  that  there  does  appear  a  very  agreeable 
prospect  of  a  door  opening  for  the  gospel  being  spread  among  those  poor 
oenighted  savage  tribes." 

Mr.  Beatty  cherished  an  ardent  desire  to  do  something  more  for  the 
Indians ;  and  when  he  went  to  Scotland  in  1768,  he  wrote  an  inter- 
esting account  of  American  Missions  among  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
encouragements  for  Missionary  labour  among  them.  The  letter  was 
addressed  from  Greenock  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ersldne,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  a  curious  and  valuable  document. 

Mr.  Beatty *s  last  public  service  was  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  TTew 
Jersey — an  institution  which  took  the  place  of  the  Log  College  in 
the  aflFections  of  the  friends  of  learning  and  religion.  He  was  ap- 
pointed trustee  in  1763,  and  remained  a  true  friend  to  its  interests 
until  his  death.  The  college  being  greatly  in  need  of  funds,  the 
trustees  requested  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  visit  the  West  Indies  in  its 
behalf ;  but  the  latter  not  being  able  to  go,  Mr.  Beatty  was  commis- 
sioned in  his  place.  Death  terminated  his  labour  of  love,  and  frus- 
trated the  undertaking.  Shortly  after  reaching  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  he  died  at  Bridgeton,  of  yellow  fever,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1772.  His  grave  is  in  a  strange  land,  but  the  American  Church  has 
the  rich  inheritance  of  his  zeal,  his  public  spirit,  his  labours  for  the 
souls  of  men,  and  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  only  writings  of  Charles  Beatty,  known  to  the  writer,  are 
1.  The  Journal  of  a  two-month*s  tour  among  the  frontier  inhabitants 
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of  Pennsylvania,  1768.  2.  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Erskine,  D.  D., 
in  which  the  theory  that  the  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  is  maintained  by  a  variety  of  arguments.  Dr.  Boudinot,  in 
his  "  Star  in  the  East,"  appeals  frequently  to  Mr.  Beatty's  work. 
3.  Further  remarks  respecting  Indian  affairs,  containing  an  historical 
account  of  what  had  been  done  for  the  Indians  in  America.  4.  Double 
honour  due  to  the  laborious  Gospel  Minister :  a  sermon  preached  at 
Fairfield,  N.  J.,  1756,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William  Ram- 
sey. These  few  writings  show  a  strong  and  well  cultivated  mind. 
The  sermon  is  an  uncommonly  able  exposition  of  its  subject. 

Mr.  Beatty  had  a  large  family  ;  and  his  descendants  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  are  very  numerous,  and  among  the  reputable,  reli^ous 
and  influential  in  the  community.  He  was  married  June  24th,  1746, 
to  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Reading,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  successor  to  the  Government  on  the  death 
of  John  Hamilton,  in  1747,  and  again  on  the  death  of  Governor 
Belcher,  in  1757.*  Mrs.  Beatty  died  in  1768,  of  a  cancer.  Her 
husband  sailed  with  her  to  Great  Britain,  to  obtain  medical  advice  in 
London ;  but  she  died  at  Greenock,  to  which  port  the  vessel  belonged, 
a  short  time  after  their  arrival.  Six  of  their  ten  children  reached 
mature  life,  and  four  of  his  sons  served  their  country  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  the  fifth  not  being  old  enough.  General  John 
Beatty^  of  Trenton,  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
President  of  the  Trenton  Bank,  and  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Colonel  Erkuries  Beatty^  was  an  officer  in  the  Re- 
volution, and  accompanied  General  Sullivan  into  Western  New  York. 
He  was  the  father  of  one  of  our  ministers,  the  Rev.  Charles  Clinton 
Beatty,  D.  D.,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  whose  praise  is  in  our  churches. 
Dr.  Reading  Beatty  was  an  intelligent  physician  at  Newtown,  Pa.,  where 
his  father  often  preached ;  he  was  the  Ruling  Elder  in  the  church. 
Charles  Clinton  Beatty  died  early,  being  wounded  at  Germantown. 
William  Pitt  Beatty  was  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Church  at  Columbia. 
Mary^  the  eldest  daughter,  married  the  Rev.  Erwch  Oreen,  who  was 
one  of  the  worthiest  ministers  of  his  generation,  and  who  was  settled 
in  Deerfield,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Green  died  in  Philadelphia  a  few  years 
ago,  aged  96.  Elizabeth  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fithian^  of  N.  J., 
a  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  who  died  while  in  the  army.  She 
afterwards  married  Mr.  Joel  Fithian,  of  Roadstown,  N.  J. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Beatty  was  grave  and  dignified,  with 
a  fine,  manly,  open  countenance ;  in  manners,  benignant  and  cour- 
teous ;  his  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  zealous  and  attractive ;  and  as  a 
Christian  minister,  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  his  intercourse  and 
example  were  exemplary.  His  household,  "trained  after  him,**  and 
their  descendants — ^most  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  some  of  them  elders — ^have  risen  up  to  call  him 
blessed. 

Precious  is  the  memory  of  the  Fathers ! 

*  John  Beading  was  among  the  earliest  friends  of  Princeton  College.  HiB  name 
stands  first  on  the  list  of  its  trustees. 
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The  Mystery  Solved:  or  IrelancTa  Mieertet;  the  grand  CauM  and  Cure,    By  the  Rer.  Ed- 
ward Marcus  Dill,  M.  D.    New  York,  R.  Carter  A  Brothers.    1862. 

Mr.  Dill  has  done  a  thorough,  straightforward  work  for  Ireland.  He 
takes  hold  of  the  plough,  like  a  man  who  has  heen  used  to  suhsoil  furrows. 
He  understands  Ireland  well,  with  all  its  hoggery,  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious. The  land  of  Erin  is  the  pauper-land  of  Christendom.  Her  decline, 
a  number  of  years  antecedent  to  the  &mine,  had  been  as  steady  as  the  fall- 
ing tide.  About  three-fourths  of  all  the  dwellings  in  Popish  Ireland  are 
bmlt  of  mud ;  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  &milies  Uve  in  buildings  of  but 
one  apartment  each,  and  two-thirds  of  the  population  subsist  on  potatoes. 
In  1848,  the  number  of  paupers,  public  and  out-door,  exceeded  two  mil- 
lions, or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  Oh,  St.  Patrick  I  St.  Patrick ! 
thou  destroyer  of  reptiles,  what  demon  have  thy  successors  substituted  in 
their  place  r 

During  the  famine  of  1847,  it  is  estimated  that  one  million  of  the  inhabit- 
ants perished.  The  country  was  transformed  into  a  graveyard  and  a  poor- 
house,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  whole  f&milies  dead  in  their  cabins 
together.  Since  this  terrific  period,  the  general  prostration  of  the  country 
has  continued.  Emigration  alone  thinned  the  country  last  year  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  its  population.  The  whole  population  de- 
creased m  ten  years  from  8,100,000  to  6,500,000.  What  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  misery  and  adversity  in  a  prosperous  age  ? 

Mr.  Dill  examines  this  point  minutely  and  thoroughly.  He  shows  that 
the  cause  is  not  physical — that  the  Emerald  Isle  has  a  soil  proverbially 
fertile  and  a  genial  climate,  is  intersected  by  fine  rivers,  has  rich  minerals, 
abundance  of  fish,  &c.  Nor  is  the  cause  political.  True,  Ireland  is  not 
the  best  governed  country  in  the  world,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
O'Connell  agitation.  But  agitation  owes  its  existence  to  other  evils.  In 
point  of  fiM!t,  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  the  most  pains-takin?  legisla- 
tion. Her  canals,  agriculture,  manufactures,  fisheries,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions have  been  nursed  by  parliamentary  grants,  which  have  amounted  to 
£26,000,000  since  the  Union.  Nor  are  socUd  causes  sufficient  to  explain 
the  mystery.  The  social  state  of  Ireland  is  bad  enough ;  but  this  is  the 
very  fact  to  be  explained.  It  is  itself  derivative,  and  must  flow  from  higher 
causes.  The  moral  degradation  of  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  a  chief  cause  of 
her  miseries.  But  to  what  source  must  it  be  traced  ?  Either,  says  Mr.  Dill, 
to  some  radical  defect  in  the  Irish  race,  or  to  some  malignant  infiuencef 
No  one  will  maintain  the  former  as  a  sufficient  explanation.  What  then, 
is  the  malignant  influence  ?  Religion  ?  Ireland  ought  to  be  a  very  reli- 
gious nation.  It  has  2,176  established  clergy  of  all  grades ;  2,361  Koman 
Catholic,  624  Presbyterian,  and  281  others.  The  remarkable  fieict  appears 
that  in  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  as  is  the  Protestantism^ 
so  are  the  knawledgey  virtuey  and  prosperity,  ^fr.  Dill  proves  this  by  statis- 
tics. Hence  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  malignant  influence  is  the 
Soman  Catholic  religion^  and  that  the  curse  of  Ireland  is  Rome. 
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This  demonstration  is  further  carried  on  ekboratelj  and  argumentative] j. 
Mr.  Dill  maintains  the  following  propositions  :  1.  Borne  eclipses  the  mind. 
2.  Rome  corrupts  the  conscience.  3.  Rome  destroys  the  heart  4.  Rome 
debases  the  whole  nature.  5.  Rome  blasts  man's  temporal  state.  6.  Roifie 
clouds  man's  eternal  prospects.  These  propositions  embrace  an  aggregate 
of  causeS;  sufficient  to  produce  the  aggregate  effects  which  constitute  Ire- 
land's curse.  Protestant  Ulster  looms  up  in  proximity  with  Munster  in 
the  argument,  and  fact  confirms  the  logic  of  truth. 

In  designating  the  cure  for  the  ills  and  woes  of  poor  Ireland,  Mr.  Dill 
makes  prominent,  of  course,  the  gospel.  Nothing  else  can  bring  virtue, 
happiness,  and  general  improvement  to  mankind.  The  gospel  awakens  the 
mind,  purifies  the  conscience,  elevates  the  whole  nature,  and  brings  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  prosperity.  A  great  amount  of  evangelical  effort  is  put 
forth  at  the  present  time  to  give  Ught  to  benighted  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  (comprising  5  Synods,  36  Presbyteries,  522  ministers, 
and  483  congregations)  has  planted,  within  the  last  16  years,  160  new 
churches  in  destitute  localities;  established  a  large  number  of  mission 
stations  in  the  south  and  west ;  supported  from  800  to  400  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish mission  schools,  in  which  upwards  of  20,000  Roman  Catholics  have 
been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures;  and  circulated  a  large  number  of 
Bibles  and  tracts  in  Popish  districts.  Education  is  a  strong  ally  of  direct 
evangelical  effort  The  Church  Education  Society  supports  1,800  schools, 
which  have  100,000  scholars.  Mr.  Dill  is  a  strong  advocate  for  education 
— education  of  any  kind — secular  rather  than  none — ^but  religious  as  the 
best.  He  also  advocates  the  suppression,  by  law,  of  convents,  of  which 
wretched  decoy-places  there  are  113  in  Ireland,  and  the  repeal  of  the  May^ 
nooth  endowment  Mr.  Pitt  was  induced  in  1795  to  grant  parliamentary 
aid  in  establishing  a  Roman  college  at  Maynooth  for  the  education  of 
priests,  on  the  plea,  made  by  the  Roman  bishops,  that  if  their  priests  con- 
tinued to  be  educated  in  France,  thepr  would  imoibe  revolutionary  opinions. 
The  result  is,  that  the  Maynooth  priests  have  been  generally  of  the  lowest 
order,  badly  educated,  and  bitter  opponents  of  British  rule.  And  yet  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1845 — ^against  the  remonstrance  of  1,284,000  individuals, 
and  with  only  17,000  in  its  favour — transformed  an  annual  grant  into  a 
permanent  endowment  of  £30,000  a  year!  The  Protestant  masses  are 
calling  for  a  repeal  of  this  State  support  of  Popery;  and,  as  Dr.  Candlish 
remarked  in  the  late  Free  Church  Assembly,  the  people  will  persevere,  and 
will  din  the  ears  of  ministers  until  the  very  starlings  shall  cry  out,  May- 
nooth !  Maynooth  I  Maynooth  !  Since  the  establishment  of  this  institutioUi 
the  number  of  Irish  priests  has  increased  from  about  60  to  848 ;  and  the  pre- 
sent number  of  students  of  all  kinds  is  500 1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pure  gospel  will  accomplish  for  Irish 
hearts  what  the  sun  does  for  Irish  night.  Evangelization  and  day-light 
are  the  hope  of  the  island.  Mr.  Dill  will  be  acknowledged  as  a  great  bene- 
&ctor  of  his  countrymen.  His  thorough  discussions,  ample  array  of  fioicts, 
and  just  conclusions^  must  awaken  a  new  and  deeper  interest  in  all  measures 
to  recover  this  neglected  portion  of  ft  race,  possessing  so  many  noble  charac- 
teristics. The  words  of  the  celebrated  John  Owen,  i^dressed  400  years  ago 
to  the  parliament  of  England,  may  well  be  addressed  to  the  evangelical 
churches  in  Great  Britain  now :  <'  So  far  as  you  find  Qod  goin^  on  with 
your  work,  go  you  on  with  his.  How  is  it  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  Ireland 
only  as  a  lion  staining  all  his  garments  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and 
none  to  hold  him  out  as  a  Lamb,  sprinkled  with  his  own  bloody  to  his 
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friends ?    God  has  been  faithful  in  doing  great  things  for  you;  be  fiiithful 
in  this  one :  do  your  utmost  for  the  preaomng  of  the  gospel  in  Ireland*'' 

Thb  Good  Hah:  A  Disoonne  commemoratiYe  of  the  Ule  Ber.  DftTid  ITCoiiMigfay,  D.D. 
By  the  Bey.  Datid  Elliott,  D.D.,  Washington,  Pa. 

Dr.  Elliott  first  elucidates  and  describes  the  character  of  a  good  man.  He 
has  piety  towards  God,  is  just  and  benevolent  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow 
men,  and  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  duties  he  owes,  to  himself.  A 
truly  good  man  is,  also,  like  Bamal^^,  ''  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
faith.''  After  this  appropriate  introduction,  Dr.  Elliott  turns  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  character  of  his  friend  and  brother,  Dr.  M'Conaughy,  and 
remarks:  << Although  from  literary  institutions  of  high  reputation  he  h^ 
received  the  honorary  distinctions  of  ^Doctor  of  Divinity,'  and  'Doctor 
of  Laws,'  the  still  hieher  and  nobler  title,  that  of  '  A  good  man,'  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  united  suffrage  of  the.  whole  community." 

Dr.  M'Conaughy  was  bom  in  1775,  near  Gettysburg ;  was  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College,  under  Dr.  Nisbit,  in  1795;  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Grier,  of  Brandy  wine;  was  ordained  pastor  on  the  8th  of  October,  1800, 
over  the  United  Churches  of  Upper  Marsh  Creek,  and  Great  Conewaco  ; 
opened  a  grammar  school  while  pastor  at  Gettysburg,  in  1807,  where  Dr. 
Jbremiah  Chamberlain  and  other  eminent  men  were  ^ucated ;  was  inaugu- 
rated President  of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1832;  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency in  1849 ;  and  died  on  the  29th  of  January  last. 

Dr.  Elliott's  portraiture  of  his  friend  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Erery 
Presbytery  ought  to  preserve  such  a  record  of  its  departed  ministers. 

A  Sbrmon  on  the  Modes  and  Danger  of  Departing  fVom  God;  preached  in  the  PreshTterian 
Church,  Oolombia,  Pa.,  bj  the  Paator,  Ber.  Ebuixsbb  BBSKunt.  J.  G.  L.  Brown,  Colom- 
bia, Pa.     1852. 

An  able  and  interesting  discourse  from  the  text,  ^'  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest 
there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  liv- 
ing God."  The  sermon  was  preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ministerial 
duty,  and  a  part  published  in  one  of  the  papers  in  Columbia.  Some  Arminian 
brother,  took  offence  because,  among  other  things,  the  doctrine  of  falling 
away  firom  grace,  as  he  understood  it,  was  not  advocated.  Mr.  Erskine 
agrees  with  Paul  :  <<  being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which  hath 
begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 
The  text  of  Mr.  Erskine's  sermon  is  an  exhortation  to  perseverance.  The 
use  of  means  is  necessary  to  keep  us  from  fEdling ;  and  a  true  Christian, 
who  uses  the  means  of  grace,  will  not  depart  from  the  living  God.  The 
apostaoy  of  Christian  professors  is  explained,  not  by  the  theory  that  ^'  they 
once  had  religion,"  but  that  "  they  never  had  true  religion ;"  or  in  the 
language  of  John  :  ''  they  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us ;  for 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have  continued  with  us."  The  true  be- 
liever, not  being  perfect,  may  temporarily  backslide,  but  not  apostatize.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  loose  theology  of  Wesley,  which  Taylor  has  so 
thoroughly  exposed,  goes  from  the  believer's  "  sinless  perfection"  down  to  his 
'<  final  apostacy."  Such  a  doctrinal  pendulum  has  a  tremendous  vibration, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  clock  of  the  system  is  very  irregukr,  and 
often  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  discourse,  shows,  1st,  What  it  is  to  depart  from  God. 
2d,  What  are  some  of  the  leading  forms  of  such  departures.    And  3d,  Ap- 
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plies  the  admonition  of  the  text,  and  exhibits  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
departing  from  God.     Under  the  last  head,  he  very  scripturally  remarks : 

"  In  the  case  of  Christians,  it  [departing  from  God]  destroys  their  happiness, 
diminishes  their  usefulness,  retards  the  work  of  their  preparation  for  heaven, 
and  will  lessen  their  reward  in  glory.  Nay,  in  the  case  of  some  professing 
Christians  it  may  go  further ;  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  eternal  death ;  for  who 
can  know  that  any  will  ever  recover  from  such  a  departure  ?  Their  past  ex- 
perience can  give  them  no  assurance  of  it ;  for  their  departure  from  God  will 
cast  a  doubt  over  its  genuineness.  The  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints 
cannot ;  for  the  very  evidence  of  their  having  been  in  Christ  is  annulled  by  their 
departure  from  him.  *  Christ  as  a  Son  is  faithful  over  his  own  house,  whose 
house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm 
unto  the  end/  That  we  are  of  the  family  of  Christ,  yet  remains  to  be  fully 
proved.  The  only  sure  proof  that  we  have  of  this  is,  *'  that  we  hold  the  begin- 
ning of  our  confidence  steadfiut  unto  the  end.'' — Heb.  iiL  6  and  14. 

We  think  that  the  occasion  did  not  justify  a  public  attack  on  Mr.  Er- 
skine  in  the  secular  papers.  Christian  courtesy  might  display  itself  in  a 
more  edifying  form.  Mr.  Erskine  has  been  '<  provoked  to  the  love  and 
good  works''  of  publishing  his  sermon  in  full ;  and  there  he  has  wisely  let 
the  matter  rest,  except  for  a  brief  explanation. 

A  Plka  for  CHRiSTiAir  Edttcatioit  :  A  Discourse  Pronounced  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Synodioal  Female  College,  in  Qreensboro,  Ga.    By  Rev.  £.  P.  Koobrs,  of  Augusta,  Ga« 

Mr.  Rogers  justly  remarks  that  the  great  question  is  not,  "How  shall  we 
$ecure  education,"  but  "  How  shall  we  secure  the  right  sort  of  education  V* 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  that  remark,  as  there  is  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

*•'  There  are  two  elements  which  we  need  in  this  day,  and  in  our  country, 
to  infuse  into  the  systems  of  popular  education.  They  are  the  Christian 
element  and  the  Home  dement  In  other  words,  we  want  Christian  educa- 
tion and  Home  education.  We  need  this  for  our  sons,  and  we  want  it  for 
our  daughters." 

We  had  marked  other  passages  in  this  excellent  discourse,  but  our  limited 
space  prevents  them  from  being  extracted. 

OiTR  CoTJHTBT*B  MISSION,  THE  WoRK  OP  pATRionsM  AKD  PiETT.  A  Disoourue  delivered  in 
the  ChestDut  street  Presbyterian  Church,  Louisrille,  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Halsrt,  pastor. 
LouiBville,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Halset  vigorously  illustrates  the  following  topics,  as  suited  to  the  o<v 
casion  of  our  national  anniversary.  I.  The  sentiment  of  national  patriotism 
and  religious  devotion  should  go  together.  11.  Our  country  should  realize 
that  it  has  a  great  destiny  to  fulfil  on  the  earth.  III.  Among  the  things 
which  we  ought  to  do  as  Christian  patriots,  Mr.  Halsey  specifies,  1.  Indi- 
vidual and  personal  consecration  to  God.  2.  Public  recognition  of  God,  as 
a  nation.  3.  The  advancement  of  our  country  to  its  highest  perfection,  in- 
tellectually, morally  and  physically.  4.  The  evangelization  of  the  earth. 
IV.  Our  national  dangers  are  declared  to  be,  1.  Forgetfulness  of  God. 
2.  Dissolution  of  the  Union.  3.  Party  excitement.  4.  Forming  entang- 
ling alliances  with  foreign  nations.  5.  Thirst  for  conquest  and  military 
glory.  V.  The  agencies  whereby  we  may  perform  our  work  of  Salvation 
at  home  and  Evangelization  abroad  are,  1.  The  moral  power  of  Home. 
2.  The  School  in  all  its  gradations.  3.  The  Forum  and  the  Tribune. 
4,  The  Public  Lecture.     5.  The  Press.     6.  The  Pulpit. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  statistics  of  population  are  of  great  use  in  ^'  The  Religious  World." 
The  accurate  results  of  the  seventh  census,  taken  in  1850,  have  been  offi- 
cially presented  to  Congress  for  the  first  time,  during  the  last  month.  The 
population  in  each  State  and  Territory  is  as  follows : 


SfAns. 


Maine 

New  Hampfhire 

Yennont 

Massaohosetta    • 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York      . 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylyania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan       • 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Nonh  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georeia 

Florida 

Alabama  • 

Mississippi     . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee  • 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

D.  Columbia 

Minnesota     . 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 


Whites. 


581,818 

817,466 

313,402 

985,704 

148,875 

363,805 

8,049,457 

465,528 

2,258,463 

1,956408 

977,628 

846,104 

895,097 

304,665 

191,879 

91,682 

71,169 

417,943 

895,304 

•  658,118 

274,623 

521,438 

47,167 

426,486 

295,758 

355,416 

154,100 

756,893 

761,688 

592,077 

162,068 

38,027 

6,038 

61,530 

13,087 

11,380 


Free 
colored 


1,866 

520 

718 

8,795 

8,669 

7,486 

47,937 

23,807 

53,323 

24,300 

10,788 

6,366 

2,557 

626 

335 

965 

18,073 

74,723 

53,829 

27,373 

8,900 

2,880 

925 

2,293 

899 

17,537 

831 

6,271 

9,736 

2,544 

589 

9,973 

39 

17 

206 

24 


Slaves. 


225 


2,290 

90,368 

472,528 

288,412 

384,984 

881,681 

89,809 

842,692 

309,898 

244,786 

58,161 

239,461 

210,981 

87,422 

46,982 

8,687 


26 


19,557,271  429,710  3,204,093  23,191.074 


Total 


583,169 
817,976 
314,120 
994,499 
147,544 
870,791 

8,097,394 
489,555 

2,311,786 

1,980,408 
988,416 
851,470 
397,654 
305,191 
192,214 
92,597 
91.532 
583,034 

1,421,661 
868,903 
668,507 
905,999 
87,401 
771,671 
606,555 
'il7,739 
212,592 

1,002,625 

982,405 

682,043 

209,639 

51,687 

6,077 

61,547 

13,293 

11,380 
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Professorship  at  Princston  Sexinart.  An  EaqplaruOioiu  One  of  the  assies 
ant  tellers,  feeling  aggrieved  at  our  paragraph  on  p.  330,  desires  an  explanation, 
vrhich  we  cheerftiUy  accord.  We  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  charge 
lum  with  evil  designs,  but  simply  with  irregularity.  His  statement  is  here 
given. 

'*  The  following  are  the  facts  in  the  case : — On  the  first  ballot  I  voted  in  my 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  by  writing  my  vote  on  a  slip  of  paper  and 
depositing  it  in  the  teller's  hat.  I  was  then  appointed  assistant  teller.  On  the 
second  ballot  I  did  not  vote  at  all.  On  the  third  I  did  not  vote,  though  I  saw 
when  the  count  was  made  up,  that  my  single  vote  vrould  have  elected  Dr.  H. 
But  I  then  refused  to  vote  for  two  reasons,  1st,  I  thought  it  would  be  doing  in- 
justice to  Dr.  H.  to  elect  him  by  so  small  a  minority,  when  I  was  convinced  that 
the  Assembly  on  the  next  ballot  would  elect  him  by  a  very  lar^  majority. 
2d.  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  right  in  me  to  determine  by  my  single  vote  so  im- 
portant an  election.  On  tiie  fourth  and  last  ballot  I  did  not  vote  until  the  count 
was  made  up ;  when,  vrithout  writing  my  vote,  I  asked  the  other  teller  to  add  it 
to  the  majority.'' 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  late  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  at  Boston^ 
was  one  of  unusual  interest.  We  shall  give  a  few  particulars.  Foreign 
Mmons. — Conference  determined  to  enlarge  their  operations  in  the  foreign 
field.  Rev.  C  Elliot  said,  '<  As  to  the  men  and  means,  the  difficulty  was 
that  we  had  more  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with.  In  Ohio  alone  it  would 
be  a  small  calculation  to  say  that  there  were  two  hundred  excellent  preacherSi 
resting  out  of  service,  vrith  an  inch  deep  of  dust  on  them.'^ 

Election  of  new  Bishops. — Four  new  bishops  were  elected  by  the  follow- 
ing vote  for  the  principal  candidates ;  the  total  number  of  votes  being  173| 
and  87  being  necessary  for  a  choice. 


Levi  Scott,           -  -       -    113 

Matthew  Simpson,  -  -        110 

Osmond  0.  Baker,  -       -      90 
Edward  R.  Eames,  - 


Edward  Thompson,  -       -    68 

Georjge  Webber,        .  -        59 

Galvm  Kingsley,  -  -       -    40 

George  Qarv,    -       -  -        27 


A  new  Monthly  Magazine, — Conference  resolved  to  establish  a  new  Maga- 
zine, and  elected  Dr.  Stevens  editor.  Dr.  M'Clintook,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Church,  took  a  very  enlarged  view  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  in 
using  the  press.  He  said,  <<  With  the  Quarterly  Review  at  New  York, 
once  in  three  months,  the  Ladies'  Repository  at  Cincinnati  once  a  month, 
journals  all  through  the  States  once  a  week,  he  believed  we  needed  a  monthly 
jowmal  of  current  literature,  which  should  answer  for  the  whole  country. 
And  when  this  was  had,  and  when  we  shall  have  done  one  other  good  thing, 
that  is,  estahlish  daily  papers  all  over  the  States^  he  thought  the  literature 
of  our  denomination  would  be  completed,  and  just  what  the  Church  and  the 
country  demanded.  And,  he  believed,  it  was  only  just  what  we  were  pre- 
pared to  give  them."  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, — ^Tbe 
Conference  laid  upon  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  78  to  47,  a  resolution  recom- 
mending this  society  to  their  churches.  Lay  Representation, — ^The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted,  169  to  3 : — <<  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient 
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(K>  to  alter  the  economy  of  the  Church  as  to  introduce  lay  delegation  into 
the  Gkneral  and  Annual  Conferences/'  Methodic  Tract  Society. — An 
organization  was  made  of  a  Tract  Society,  for  the  more  efficient  circulation 
of  Methodist  publications.  FetDcd  Churches, — ^The  book  was  so  altered  as 
to  allow  the  erection  of  churches  with  rented  pews. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Bible, — ^The  Committee  on  the  book  concern  brought 
in  the  following  resolution : — Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  General 
Conference,  it  is  desirable  that  a  cheap  Commentary  on  the  Bible  should 
be  published  by  our  Book  Concern,  as  soon  as  practicable.  N.  Bangs  had 
some  doubts  about  the  expediency  of  this  question.  He  did  not  believe 
that  a  commentary  could  be  written  better  than  Wesley's.  Any  efifbrt  to 
get  up  a  cheap  commentary  for  the  use  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  super- 
sede Mr.  Wesley's,  would  be  perfectly  fruitless.  And  with  respect  to  an 
abridgment  of  Clarke  or  Benson's,  he  did  not  know  about  that.  He  be- 
lieved the  better  way  would  be  for  any  man  who  feels  himself  impelled  to 
write  a  commentary  to  do  so;  but  fortius  General  Conference  to  undertake 
to  do  it,  he  had  very  great  doubts. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  met  as 
usual,  and  being  in  union  with  the  State,  ^<  his  Grace  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner" was  present,  who  tendered  a  donation  of  £2000  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria for  benevolent  purposes. 

Colonial  Operations, — The  number  of  students  in  Queen's  College,  To- 
ronto, Canada,  was  36,  during  the  last  session,  of  whom  9  were  students 
of  theology  ;  the  number  of  those  studying  with  a  view  to  the  Church 
was  16.  The  Elementary  School,  connected  with  the  CoUege,  had  67 
students.  A  grant  of  X300  was  made  to  the  College.  The  colonial  opera- 
tions embrace  almost  all  the  colonies ;  the  total  income  of  the  conmiittee 
last  year  was  £2700. 

Examdnatiim  of  Students  of  Divinity, — ^A  report  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Hill,  suggesting  improvements  in  examinations,  in  Presbyterial  superinten- 
dence, &c.,  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  ministerial  education.  The 
report  was  recommitted  for  further  consideration. 

Sabbath  Schools, — ^In  617  parishes  reporting,  there  were  1095  Sabbath 
Schools,  4927  teachers,  63,179  scholars ;  and  in  229  parishes  reporting, 
there  were  libraries  containing  71,532  volumes. 

Education  Scheme, — ^The  General  Assembly  carry  on  a  number  of 
schools  supplementary  to  the  Parochial  Schools.  The  total  number  of  these 
schools  is  176,  containing  about  18,000  scholars.  The  two  Normal  Schools 
at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  had  137  students,  of  whom  48  male  students  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  committee.  A  memorial  to  the  govern- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  improve  and  extend  the 
Parochial  School  system,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Pibie  stated  that  if  Lord  John  Bussell  had  remained  in 
power  six  monthS;  they  would  have  been  robbed  of  their  Universities  and 
parish  schools. 
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Borne  MmoM. — ^The  chapels  assisted,  doling  the  year,  were  107  in 
number,  and  the  grants  made  amounted  to  $4200. 

India  JIdmion. — ^In  the  Assembly's  institution  at  Calcutta,  1100  of  the 
native  youth  of  Hindustan  were  receiving  instruction.  Of  the  Brahmins 
alone,  Uie  loftiest  of  all,  there  are  300 ;  while  of  other  castes,  in  all  36, 
tiiere  are  32,  by  computation,  whose  members  appear  anxious  to  receive 
instruction.  At  Madras  600  pupils  were  in  attendance.  The  total  income 
for  foreign  missions  was  X3783. 

India  Churches. — Provision  was  made  for  an  increase  of  churches  for 
the  Scotch  population  in  India.  One-fifth  of  the  honourable  East  India 
Company's  servants  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  communion,  and  yet  they 
maintained  only  6  Presbyterian  ministers ;  while  for  the  four-fifths,  which 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Episcopalian  Church,  120  clergymen  were  paid ;  the 
proportion  being  one  clergyman  for  120  Episcopalians,  but  only  one  for 
1100  Presbyterians.  The  Committee  proposed  to  efiect  a  more  equitable 
arrangement  with  the  company. 

Stipends  of  Ministers. — The  lowest  stipend  in  the  Established  Church 
for  a  minister  is  £150  a  year.  Parliament  appropriates  112,000  annually 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  salaries  which  fiill  below  that  amount.  Dr.  R. 
Les  stated  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  had  operated  very  disastrously 
upon  the  stipends  of  the  parochial  clergy.  He  himself  had  lost  in  the  last 
seven  years  nearly  £300,  '<  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  fiars  were  struck 
— ^that  was  to  say,  the  difference  between  what  he  had  to  pay  for  grain  and 
what  he  was  paid  for  it  amounted  to  that  sum.''  Further,  ''  the  incomes 
of  the  parochial  clergymen  were  at  present  nearly  one-third  less  than  before 
1848;  in  other  words,  they  had  lost  between  £60,000  and  £70,000  a  year. 
The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  had  taxed  the  1000  country  ministers  of  Scot- 
land to  that  amount.  The  Assembly  agreed  to  report  statistical  informi^ 
tion  to  Parliament,  without  drawing  any  inferences,  but  leaving  that  for 
Parliament  to  do. 

Minister^  Widow^  Fund. — ^The  capital  stock  amounts  to  about  £230,000, 
or  more  than  a  million  of  dollars!  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is 
£16,000,  and  the  amount  paid  out  during  the  year  was  £14,000,  leaving 
£2,000  to  be  added  to  the  capital. 

Endotoment  Scheme. — ^The  Established  Church  is  aiming  at  endowing 
new  churches.  The  revenue  for  the  past  year  was  £28,581.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  '^  a  strone  central  fund."  Dr.  Robertson  said  that  he  ex- 
pected, in  the  course  of  a  month,  £10,000  from  Glasgow.  He  also  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Baird,  M.  P.,  had  not  only  given  a  donation  of  £3000 
last  year,  but  had  also  contributed  a  few  days  ago  £1000  in  support  of 
the  chapels  of  ease  of  Glasgow. 

Jewish  Mission. — ^There  are  missions  at  Cochin  station,  at  Paroor,  at 
Chusan,  and  at  Mala.  The  number  of  scholars  at  all  these  schools  was  496. 
The  income  of  the  committee  was  £2761.  Dr.  Aiton  said ''  that  he  was  last 
year  at  Jerusalem,  and  what  surprised  and  astonished  him  on  entering  the 
city,  was  to  see  many  hundreds  of  Jews  praying  that  the  Messiah  might 
come,  and  lamenting  at  the  delay.  Almost  every  church  was  represented 
in  Palestine  but  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

Popery  and  the  Maynooth  endowment — A  long  discussion  took  place  on 
petitioning  Parliament  to  repeal  the  Maynooth  grant.  Drs.  PmiE  and  Ro- 
bertson opposed  the  motion.  The  former  declared  that ''  this  endowment 
of  Maynooth  was  one  of  the  great  buttresses  of  the  establishments;  and 
that  if  it  were  removed,  buttress  after  buttress  would  be  taken  away  until 
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ibe  whole  fieibrio  sanki  snd  YoluntaryiBin  and  Latitodiiiariaiuflm  iroold  oorer 
the  hskd."  Dr.  Bobertson  said :  '<  Money  being  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
edocation  from  the  public  funds^  and  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  being  a 
tolerated  religion,  he  could  not  see  why  the  Eoman  Catholics  should  not 
have  an  equal  share  with  the  rest  of  the  population.'^  Dr.  Bbtck  declared 
that  this  endowment  was  in  the  teeth  of  their  standards,  which  were  the 
rale  of  their  conduct  and  their  creed.  This  srant  to  Maynooth  reared  up 
ft  set  of  priests  who  were  more  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  than  of  the  Queen. 
It  had  entirely  fiuled  of  its  ol^ect,  and  could  not  be  defended  either  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  or  of  Christian  principle."  Finally  the  Assembly 
adopted  the  overture,  only  4  voting  in  the  negative. 

MomagemeiU  of  the  Sdeme^, — ^A  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  management  of  the  schemes,  reported  favour* 
ijbly.  Mr.  Wabpel,  '^  as  to  the  idea  that  agitation  on  this  subject  was 
dangerous,  considered  that  libwty  to  growl,  which  betokened  life  and  en- 
ergy, was  in  a  sense  the  safety-valve  of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  nuin-* 
agement  of  the  Schemes.''    (Laughter.) 

Theoloffical  Education  ai  Aberdeen, — ^It  was  resolved  to  suggest  to  the 
two  Universities  the  propriety  of  lengthening  the  time  of  attendance  on  the 
Divinity  Hall,  which  was  at  present  only  fifteen  weeks  a  year. 


IRISH  PRESBYTEBIAN  CHUBCH. 

Ths  General  Assembly  had  a  quiet  and  edifyinff  meeting.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Magee  OoUege  is  well  nigh  settled.  Tne  institution  is  to  be 
located  at  Derry ;  the  Assembly  is  hereafter  to  appoint  the  Professors,  and 
the  Confession  of  Faith  is  to  be  subscribed  by  all  who  teach  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  MimofiB  among  the  Ramanuts  continue  to  prosper,  and  multi- 
tudes are  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  progress  of  the  Churck 
is  steady,  as  may  be  inferred  from  an  extract  from  the  Home  Mission 
Beport: 

^  When  Englishmen  first  came  to  Ireland,  they  came  as  fierce  invaders,  te 
earry  out,  by  robbery  and  murder,  the  iniquitous  sift  of  a  Pope  to  their  amU- 
tious  king,  on  condition  of  his  subiecting  Ireland  to  the  tyitmnous  sway  of 
Borne ;  but  when  our  Scottish  Presbyterian  forefathers  came  to  Ireland,  they 
came  to  make  agriculture  floarish,  ana  civilization  spread,  and  truth  and  righte- 
ousness triumph ;  they  came  in  the  same  relation  which  thev  still  maintain, 
the  friends  of  Ireland  and  the  friends  of  man — ^what  they  made  Ulster  we  are 
desirous  to  make  Leinster,  Gonnaught,  and  Munster.  Within  the  last  sixteen 
years  we  have  orffaaised  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  new  congregations,  and 
BOW,  with  above  five  hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  and  more  than  four  hundred 
and  eighty  congregations,  containiiLz  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people* 
we  hold  ourselves  |)ledged,  before  God  and  the  world,  to  use  our  best  energies 
for  establishing  Christ's  kinedom  of  truth  and  righteousness  over  all  our  land. 
Our  agency  for  this  end  has  l)een  divided  into  two  departments— one  for  length- 
ening the  cords,  and  the  other  for  strengthening  the  stakes  of  our  tabernacle ; 
one  for  pushing  forward  our  frontier  into  the  enernVs  territory,  the  other  for 
securing  and  improving  the  acquisitions  we  have  made." 

The  overture  which  originated  in  the  Belfast  Presbvtery  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Church  and  Manse  Building  Fund,  received  the  unanimous 
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tion  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  large  committee  wag  appointed,  to  ^^  into 
effect  its  important  objects.  Many  of  the  most  liberal  friends  of  Preeby- 
terianism  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of  some  systematized  efforts  for  bqn^ 
dating  the  debt  on  churches,  as  well  as  for  the  kindred  objects  contemplated 
in  the  scheme. 


CANADA. 

The  following  is  the  census  of  Upper  Canada  for  1852,  in  a  denomina- 
tional point  of  view,  compared  with  the  census  of  two  former  periods : 


Cbnroli  of  England, 
"        Scotland*     • 
*«        Borne,  t 

Pree  Presbyterian, 

Other       " 

Wesleyan  Methodists, 

Episcopal       ''  1 

Other  « 

Baptist,  •  < 

Congregationalists,       • 

Quakers,  •  * 

TJnirersalistB,  • 

Unitarians,  • 

Lutherans,  • 

Not  classed,  or  no  creed  retained. 

Total, 


1842. 

128,897 

93,294 

78,119 

21,829 

66,679 

24,111 

8,553 

19,662 

5,095 

6,230 


23,582 


1848. 

166,340 

65,762 

119,810 

62,690 

19,730 

87,516 

85,731 

14,505 

28,053 

5,933 

5,951 

2,195 

678 

7,186 

78,461 


1852. 

223,928 

57,713 

167,930 

64,930 

81,979 

96,679 

44,022 

67,910 

45,457 

7,931 

7.497 

2,688 

888 

12,085 

70,471 


486,055        723,332        952,005 


The  eensQS  returns  tor  Lower  Canada  show  a  less  population  than  the  Upper.  So  that 
if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  absolute  aocnraoy  of  the  figures,  the  population  of  Uie  Canadas  it 
Icfls  than  two  millions.  But  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  official  figures  rather  underrate 
the  population  f  and  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  adopt  the  round  number  of  two  milliona 
td  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  truth. 


DE  PKOPAGANPA  FDOK 

The  fsGonous  Jesuit  Missionary  Society,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  the  '^  Society  for  the  Propagation  c^  Faitfa/'  has  puhlished  its 
financial  exhibit  for  the  year  1851.  Though  it  has  often  been  proven  that 
these  figures  are  used  in  the  manner  in  which  Talleyrand  said  he  used 
words — to  conceal  his  thoughts — ^they  are  nevertheless  instructive  as  they 
Its  receipts,  which  are  BomQ  $48,229  more  than  those  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  year,  are  as  follows 

France, 

North  America, 

South  America, 

Belgium, 

Great  Britain, 

Stotes  of  the  Church, 

Spain, 

Greece, 

Sandwich  Islands, 

Sardinia, 

The  Sidliea, 


$397,460 

16,564 

6,861 

41,106 

25,894 

14,803 

1,808 

3,397 

280 

45,555 

13,785 


Lombardy,  &c.,    .        ; 

.    $11,307 

The  Levant,      . 

927 

Malta,           .        .        . 

.       2.879 

Modena, 

3.667 

Parma, 

1,693 

Netherlands,     . 

16,883 

Portugal,      , 

.        5,969 

Prussia,    . 

35,947 

Other  German  States,  . 

.        3,254 

Switzerland,      . 

8,548 

Tuscany, 

.        8,903 

4S6  Ohrigtian  Treasurif.  [Sept 

The  Society  distributed  in  the  year  1851^  among  its  T&rions  MissionB, 
nearly  $600,000,  and  still  has  in  its  Treasury,  after  paying  all  its  expenses, 
a  reserve  of  $53,196. 

The  Missions  in  Europe  received,  •           •           .           .           $111,816 

The  Missions  in  Asia  received,  .            •            .                   203,035 

The  Missions  in  Africa  received,  ....               57,800 

The  Missions  in  America  received,  .            .            .                   149,736 

The  Missions  in  Oceanica  received,  •           •           •           .               68,516 
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TRADITION  AND  SCRIPTURE. 

The  talented  author  of  **  Cautions  for  the  Times''  illustrates  the  uncertainty 
of  tradition  compared  with  Scripture,  by  putting  this  familiar  case :  "  A  foot- 
man brings  you  a  letter  from  a  triend  upon  whose  word  vou  can  perfectly  rely, 
giving  an  account  of  something  that  has  happened  to  himself,  and  the  exact 
account  of  which  you  are  greatly  concerned  to  know.  While  you  are  reading 
and  answering  the  letter,  the  footman  ^es  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  gives  your 
cook  an  account  of  the  same  thing,  which,  he  says,  he  heard  the  upper  servants 
at  home  talking  over,  as  related  to  them  by  the  valet,  who  said  he  had  it  from 
your  friend's  son's  own  lips.  The  cook  relates  the  story  to  your  groom,  and  he, 
in  turn,  tells  you.  Woula  you  judge  of  that  story  by  the  letter?"  The  Bible 
shows  how  rapidly  tradition  becomes  untruthful  from  that  passage  in  St  John, 
where  Jesus  Christ  says  to  Peter,  in  answer  to  his  question,  what  John  should 
do  (zxi.  22),  '*  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  7  Then 
went  this  sayine  abroad  among  the  brethren"  (oral  tradition),  '*  that  liiat  disciple 
should  not  die.''  Christ  also  says,  "  Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  your  traditions." — Prci,  Epis. 


VISIONS  OF  ETERNITY. 


Time  is  short,  and  eternity  is  long;  yet  in  this  short  time,  I  must  prepare  for 
long  etemitv.  0!  what  duration  is  before  me!  but  what  an  infatuation  is  within 
me,  that  I  should  mind  the  trifling  things  of  time,  and  forget  the  interests  of  eter- 
nity I  Truly  when  I  compare  eternity  and  time,  I  am  astonished  that  eternity 
does  not  swallow  up  time  in  my  concerns  and  meditations.  With  what  night 
visions,  deceptive  fantasies,  and  delusive  dreams,  are  we  entertained  here,  in 
comparison  of  that  divine  understanding,  intuitive  knowledge,  noon-day  discove- 
ries, vigour  and  activity  of  soul  we  shall  be  possessed  of,  when  we  awake  to  im- 
mortality, from  all  the  slumbers  of  a  transitory  life  I  Aiid  yet,  (woe  is  me!)  am 
I  not  more  anxious  to  grow  in  earth  than  to  grow  for  heaven  ?  Will  not  the  fear 
of  temporal  losses  at  times  outbalance  the  joy  I  should  have  in  believing?  While 
God  and  glory  have  a  passing  meditation  in  my  heart,  have  not  the  vanities  of 
the  world  a  permanent  mansion  ?  Does  not  worldly  sorrow  take  a  deeper  root  in 
my  soul  than  spiritual  joy  t    And  were  my  thoughts  counted  one  by  one,  while 
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Tanities  reap  the  whole  harvest,  saored  things  have  scarce  the  tithe !  Is  this, 
alas !  the  behavioar  of  a  candidate  for  bliss,  the  practice  of  an  expectant  of  glory  T 
One  thinks  least  on  what  he  loyes  least.  0  mournful  conclusion!  that  I  love  God 
least,  since  he  is  least  in  my  thoughts !  But  let  me  rise  in  my  contemplation, 
and  see  the  goodly  hosts  of  the  ransomed  nations,  dwelling  in  the  noonday  dis- 
plays of  his  glory,  possessed  of  pleasures  &ee  as  the  fountain  whence  they  flow, 
and  full  as  ueir  unlimited  desire.  Their  souls  are  replenished  with  the  most 
refined  satisfaction,  sacred  delight,  and  substantial  joy.  What  an  august  assem- 
bly are  the  inhabitants  of  the  better  country  I  wearing  crowns,  holding  sceptres, 
reigning  on  thrones,  walking  in  white,  exalted  in  their  natures,  their  conceptions 
bright,  their  visions  cloudless,  their  thoughts  elevated,  their  songs  transporting, 
their  happiness  confirmed,  their  love  borning,  and  all  their  powers  entranc^ 
forever  I 
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A  minister's  wife  like  a  lav^er's  wife,  must  sympathize  with  her  husband,  and 
help  him  in  his  work  all  she  can,  without  neglectine  the  duties  of  her  own  pecu- 
liar sphere.  The  lawyer's  wife,  the  merchant's  wi^,  the  farmer's  or  the  mechan- 
ic's vnfe,  helps  her  husband  most  effectually,  not  by  doing  his  work,  but  by  doing 
her  own,  ana  by  giving  him  that  encouragement  and  sympathy  which  a  true- 
hearted  woman  is  always  ready  to  give.  So  should  it  be  with  the  minister's 
wife.  Her  position  brings  with  it  peculiar  duties,  and  amone  them,  perhaps,  the 
dnt¥  of  a  more  extended  Christian  philanthropy,  especially  among  the  poor 
within  her  reach.  But  her  powers,  like  those  of  every  other  woman,  are  limited, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  broken  down  by  the  attempt  to  do 
more  than  a  woman  can  do. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  know  a  great  many  ministers'  wives,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  class  of  vrives  among  us,  who,  as  a  class,  excel  them  in  intel- 
ligence, and  refinement,  and  in  all  the  virtues  which  strengthen,  or  the  graces 
which  adorn  the  Christian  character.  But,  as  a  class,  they  are  feeble  in  health, 
and  give  unmistakeable  indications  of  being  over-worked.  They  have  families 
to  whom  they  owe  their  first  and  most  important  duties.  Qenerally,  with  much 
more  limited  means  than  are  possessed  by  others  occupying  the  same  social  posi- 
tion, they  are  obliged  to  make  their  homes  comfortable,  to  prepare  food  and  rai- 
ment for  the  members  of  the  household,  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  their  children,  and  be  burthened  by  the  domestic  thoughts  and 
labours,  which  are  engrossing  and  so  exhausting  to  mind  and  bodjr.  Except 
with  a  few,  in  our  laree  cities,  it  is  their  laborious  privilege  to  exercise  a  more 
extended  hospitality  than  is  usual  with  other  persons  of  the  same  pecuniary  re- 
sources. They  must  have  their  personal  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  parish. 
Society  has  its  claims  on  their  means  and  their  time.  Then  there  are  the  offices 
of  good-neighbourhood  more  extensive  than  with  others,  and  the  calls  of  charity 
coming  to  mem  from  a  larger  sphere,  and  requiring  from  them  a  more  careful 
and  minute  attention.  When  to  these  duties  we  add  the  general  feeling  of  care 
and  responsibility  for  the  parish,  the  wearing  thoughts  and  anxieties  connected 
with  it,  the  consciousness  of  opportunities  for  usefulness,  which  they  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  strength  to  improve,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  ministers'  wives,  as 
a  class,  should  be,  as  they  certainly  are,  sadly  over-worked  ? 

If  we  were  giving  advice  to  a  young  woman  Just  about  to  marry  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  we  would  say,  *•  Cultivate  as  widely  as  possible  a  sympathy  with 
your  husband's  pursuits,  and  with  the  members  of  his  parish.  Be  courteous 
and  kind  to  all,  especially  to  the  poor  and  the  neglected,  and  to  their  children. 
Let  your  house  have  a  hospitable  look,  and  a  welcome  for  all  who  come  to  you. 
Keceive  them  yourself  with  unafiected  cordiality.  But  let  your  home  be  the 
centre  of  your  life  and  influence.  Do  not  render  your  labours  ineffectual,  or 
break  down  your  constitationi  and  entail  weakness  and  disease  on  children  yet 
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unborn,  by  the  attempt  to  do  what  cannot  be  done,  ihrongb  a  wider  cirde  than 
Tou  can  reach,  and  by  more  numerous  and  complicated  agencies  than  yon  can 
imagine.  Otherwise  perpetual  weariness,  exhaustion,  discouragement  and  dis* 
satisfaction  will  be  your  reward.  Be  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  Christian  woman,  fill- 
ing an  important  place  in  the  community.  Cherish  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
in  your  heart,  and  let  it  show  itself  in  kind  deeds  whenever  opportunity  comes. 
Search  out  the  unfortunate.  Pray  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  soul,  and  Cor 
the  souls  of  others.  Let  the  rij^ht  word  from  a  full  heart  fail  at  the  fitting  time. 
But  do  not  assume  responsibilities  which  are  too  much  for  you,  or  feel  that 
because  you  are  a  minister's  wife  you  have,  therefore,  assumed  all  his  duties.  In 
short,  be  a  Christian  woman,  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  affectionate^ 
eheerfui,  and  devout,  and  Qod  will  bless  you  in  your  work. — Ch,  BegUUr, 


.  LOW  IN  HER  GRAVE. 

BT  WILUAU  CULLEN  BRTANT. 

Th«  May  sun  sheds  an  amber  light 

On  new-leaved  woods  and  lawns  between, 
But  she  who,  with  a  smile  more  bright, 
Welcomed  and  watched  the  springing  green, 
Is  in  her  grave, 
Low  in  her  grave. 

The  fair  white  blossoms  of  the  wood 

In  groups  beside  the  pathway  stand ; 
But  one,  tne  gentle  and  the  good, 
Who  cropp^  them  with  a  flurer  hand. 
Is  in  her  grave, 
Low  in  her  grave. 

Upon  the  woodland's  morning  airs 

The  small  birds'  mingled  notes  are  flnn^ ; 
But  she  whose  voice,  more  sweet  than  theirs, 
Once  bade  me  listen  while  they  sung. 
Is  in  her  grave, 
Low  in  her  grave. 

That  music  of  the  earljr  year 

Brings  tears  of  anguish  to  my  eyes ; 
My  heart  aches  when  the  flowers  appear, 
jFor  then  I  think  of  her  who  lies 

Within  her  grave. 

Low  in  her  grave.  [KnkJcm'hocker. 
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SYSTEMATIC  BENEVOLENCE.* 

"  And  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  nnto 
him  gifts,  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh."  Matt.  ii.  11.  This 
is  an  incident  in  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  to  the  infant  Redeemer. 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  first  act  of  worship  which  he  received, 
after  his  entrance  into  our  world.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  the  very  first  religious  honours  paid  to  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  consisted  so  largely  in  benevolent  gifts.  There  is  something 
significant  and  instructive  in  'such  a  fact.  It  reveals  an  essential 
element  of  true  religion,  points  out  an  important  branch  of  Christian 
duty,  and  symbolizes  a  necessity  to  which  the  Church  and  the  cause 
of  Christ  will  always  be  subject.  No  sooner  had  the  Son  of  God 
appeared  on  our  earth  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  saving  mercv, 
than,  agreeably  to  his  own  chosen  mode  of  administering  his  Church, 
he  became  dependent  on  charitable  contributions ;  and  his  cause  has 
ever  since  been,  and  ever  will  be,  dependent,  for  its  progress  and 
prosperity,  upon  the  benevolent  gifts  of  its  friends.  It  is  observable, 
that  love  to  the  Savi6ur  opened  both  the  hearts  and  the  hands  of 
these  eastern  magians.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  observable,  that  they 
did  not  bestow  their  gifts  grudgingly  and  stintedly ;  but  they  gave 
of  the  best  they  had,  yea,  the  best  tneir  country  produced — "  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh ;"  and  they  gave  liberally.     They  "  opened 

♦  This  article  is  a  sermon,  "which  was  preached  in  March,  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines, 
of  Easthampton,  Long  Island,  New  York.  The  title  might  be  stated  more  at  large — 
**A  Plan  of  Systematic  Benevolence  adopted  by  the  Session  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Easthampton,  L.  I.,  with  considerations  recommending  and  enforcing  it" 
The  discourse  is  one  of  great  interest  and  ability.  The  plan  it  unfolds  would  work 
well  in  our  congregations  generally,  under  the  faithful  tuperintendenee  of  church 
Sessions.  We  trust  that  the  article  will  engage  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  lovo 
Zion. — Ed. 
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their  treasures,"  or  their  caskets,  as  the  word  signifies;  and  probably 
emptied  them  too. 

The  method,  then,  which  the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  his  sovereign 
wisdom,  has  chosen,  both  for  the  support  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
is  the  free-will  offerings  of  his  people.  Not  that  he  stands  in  need 
of  our  gifts,  for  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  his  ;  but  he  gra- 
ciously permits  us  to  be  co-workers  with  him  for  our  own  benefit.  It 
is  not  as  a  hard  master,  but  as  a  kind  father,  that  he  invites  and  ac- 
cepts our  benevolent  offerings.  He  is  not  the  gainer  thereby,  but 
we  are.  He  suffers  no  loss  by  our  withholding  our  gifts,  but  we  lose 
unspeakably  thereby.  "  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth; 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty." 

Brethren,  I  appear  before  you,  on  the  present  occasion,  rather  as 
the  representative,  certainly  the  willing  representative,  of  the  ses- 
sion of  this  church,  than  in  my  own  individual  capacity.  I  have  a 
history  to  relate,  a  plan  to  unfold,  and  some  arguments  and  reflec- 
tions to  suggest,  with  the  view  of  convincing  your  judgment,  inter- 
esting your  feelings,  and  conciliating  your  favour,  to  what  is  about  to 
be  proposed  to  you  on  the  part  of  your  spiritual  overseers. 

I.  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  makes  the  sessions 
of  the  particular  churches  overseers  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  im- 
poses upon  them  the  duty  of  concerting  measures  for  promoting  the 
spiritual  interests  of  their  respective  congregations.  Impressed  with 
the  responsibility  thus  devolved  upon  them,  the  elders  have,  for  some 
time  past,  been  anxiously  considering  the  question,  whether  a  new 
impulse  might  not  be  imparted  to  tWs  church  in  one  field  of  Chris- 
tian labour,  viz.,  that  of  benevolent  contributions,  which  stands  con- 
nected with  the  spread  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world,  and  so 
with  obedience  to  the  last  command  of  the  risen  Saviour.  At  the 
stated  monthly  meeting  of  the  session,  held  Jan.  13,  1852,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  and  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  proposing  a  plan  of  systematic  benevolence  to  the 
church  and  congregation.  The  committee  reported  at  the  next  stated 
meeting,  Feb.  3d,  recommending  the  principle  of  system  in  the  char- 
itable contributions  of  the  church.  By  a  unanimous  vote  the  session 
approved  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  instructed  the  same  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  second  report,  embracing  the  details  of  a  plan 
for  carrying  the  principle  into  effect.  At  a  special  meeting,  held 
Feb.  20th,  the  plan  of  the  committee  was  approved  and  adopted. 

II.  So  much  for  the  history.  I  now  proceed  to  make  a  brief  ex- 
hibition of  the  plan  itself,  both  in  its  principle  and  its  details.  The 
principle  is  that  of  system  in  giving,  according  to  the  divine  law  so 
clearly  laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2 — "  Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God 
hath  prospered  him."  The  session  believe  that  the  principle  of 
stewardship  is  a  fundamental  law  of  Christ's  kingdom.  They  believe 
that  every  follower  of  Christ  holds  himself  and  his  property  subject 
to  the  Master's  claims,  upon  both  the  one  and  the  other.  They  be- 
lieve that  systematic  benevolence  is  the  Bible  plan;  that  it  is  both  the 
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most  efficient  and  the  most  economical  mode  of  securing  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  church,  and  that  it  is 
at  the  same  time  best  adapted  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
contributors  themselves.  They,  therefore,  affectionately  enjoin  it 
upon  you,  beloved  brethren,  prayerfully  to  consider  your  own  "perso- 
nal  duty,  and  to  give  to  all  the  benevolent  objects  supported  by  this 
church  according  to  your  conscientious  convictions,  having  regQ.rd  to 
the  scriptural  rule,  that  your  gifts  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
ability  which  God,  by  his  blessmg  upon  the  labour  of  your  hands, 
has  imparted  to  you.  They  recommend  to  each  member  of  the  church 
and  congregation  the  adoption  of  some  such  personal  resolution,  or 
pledge,  as  the  following : — "  Believing  that  system  in  benevolent  con- 
tributions is  needed  by  the  church,  that  it  is  enjoined  in  the  Bible, 
that  it  tends  to  growth  in  grace,  and  that  it  is  pleasing  to  God,  I 
adopt  that  principle  as  the  rule  of  my  own  contributions,  and  I  en- 

?;age,  on  every  Sabbath  day,  or  at  other  stated  times,  to  set  apart^ 
or  charitable  objects,  such  a  portion  of  what  God  shall  give  me,  as 
my  judgment  and  conscience  may  dictate." 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  details  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  session. 
Here,  first,  the  ohjecte  to  which  the  benevolent  funds  of  the  church 
should  be  appropriated  engaged  the  consideration  of  the  session. 
The  charitable  contributions  of  this  congregation,  during  the  past 
year,  have  amounted  to  $437  18.  Of  this  sum  only  $169  75,  but 
nttle  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  have  been  given  to  the  Boards 
of  our  own  church.  Now,  brethren,  we  are  Old  School  Presbyteri- 
ans. We  love  our  church  and  her  institutions.  The  session  feel  that 
we  have  not  been  quite  just  to  her  claims,  in  allowing  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  benevolent  gifts  to  flow  in  other  channels.  la  our  ar- 
rangements for  the  future,  however,  it  is  not  proposed  to  disturb  any 
benevolent  operations  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  parish,  nor  to 
alter  the  long  established  custom  of  a  collection  at  the  monthly  con- 
cert, nor  to  withhold  the  usual  annual  collection  in  aid  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Commissioners'  Fund.  But  beyond  the  objects  here  indi- 
cated, the  session  proposes  to  limit  our  contributions  to  the  Boards 
of  our  own  Church  and  the  BibU  Society.  Not  that  they  would  have 
tiie  total  sum  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  they  desire  to  see  it  in- 
creased ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  such  increase  that  the  present  ef- 
fort is  made.  They  propose  to  have,  as  heretofore,  four  annual  col- 
lections, to  be  made  as  follows :  In  March,  for  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions;  in  June,  for  the  Bible  Society;  in  September,  for  the 
Boards  of  Education  and  Publication  ;*  and  in  December,  for  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 

*  On  what  principle  a  pastor  and  session,  so  intelligent,  ihonld  merge  into  one  the 
daims  of  Eduoation  and  Publication,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  These  objects  are 
totally  distinct  in  their  nature ;  they  have  need  of  whole  instead  of  half  collections ; 
they  are  recommended  by  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  and  equally  require  the  full  benefit 
of  systematic  benevolence.  If  all  our  churches  adopted  this  plan  of  combining  to- 
gether, and  thus  of  virtuaUy  dtpreekitingy  some  of  the  great  public  measures  of  our 
church,  our  operations  could  not  be  successfully  conducted.  Ought  not  each  of  tho 
Boards  of  the  Church  to  be  fairly  brought  before  every  congregation  ?  These  re- 
marks are  fraternally  and  respectfully  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  our  friends, 
vho  have  so  wisely  resolved  upon  systematic  benevolence.^.^ 
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The  next  question  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  session, 
was,  In  what  way  shall  these  collections  be  made  f    The  plan  of  pub- 
lic collections  in  the  church,  hitherto  in  use,  can  in  no  case  reach  the 
whole  congregation.     There  will  always  be  some  persons  absent  upon 
such  occasions ;  and  it  may  happen,  that  owing  to  some  providential 
circumstances,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  congregation  will  be 
away.     Few  absentees  on  such  occasions  either  hand  in  their  contri- 
butions for  that  quarter,  or  increase  them  for  the  next ;  and  this  is 
not  in  most  cases  from  an  indisposition  to  give,  for  had  these  persons 
happened  to  be  in  church  at  the  time  they  would  have  contributed 
liberally.    It  arises  from  the  want  of  thoughtfulness.    It  is  not  con- 
sidered how  vast  an  aggregate  sum  is  subtracted  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  Lord  by  many  little  withholdings ;  nor  how  much  the  benevo- 
lent enterprises  of  the  church  are  thereby  embarrassed  and  abridged. 
It  is,  then,  exceedingly  desirable  that  all,  without  exception, 
should  have  the  opportunity  offered  them  of  contributing  to  every 
object,  in  whose  behalf  the  benefactions  of  the  church  are  asked. 
So  far  all  will  agree.     The  question  which  pressed  upon  the  session 
was,  how  can  such  universal  opportunity  be  secured  ?    It  is  plain, 
that  the  opportunity  is  never  extended  to  all  by  the  plan  of  public 
collections  in  the  church ;  and  it  must  sometimes  happen,  that  not 
even  half  the  con^egation  will  be  reached  by  it.    Is  not  a  system, 
liable  to  such  contingencies,  inherently  defective  ?    Cannot  a  better, 
because  a  more  thorough,  system  be  devised  and  put  in  operation  ? 
The  session,  on  mature  deliberation,  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  can.     Under  the  conviction  thkt  the  plan  adopted  by  not  a  few 
churches,  of  employing  collectors  to  call  personally  upon  each  indi- 
vidual for  his  or  her  contribution,  will  secure  the  desired  universality 
of  opportunity,  they  have  determined  to  make  trial  of  it.     They  have 
no  intention  or  desire  of  hereby  extorting  a  contribution  from  any 
one  who  would  not  otherwise  give  it.     The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver.    It  is  not  by  forced  supplies  that  he  will  have  his  cause  sus- 
tained.    Compulsion  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
Spontaneous  gifts  from  loyal  and  loving  hearts  is  what  he  requires. 
Herein  we  would  be,  in  our  humble  measure,  imitators  of  him.     It  is 
not  expected  nor  desired,  that  the  collectors  should  be  beggars.    The 
cause  for  which  collections  are  asked  will  be  presented  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  Sabbath.     As  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  collectors 
will  wait  upon  the  several  members  of  the  congregation  for  their 
voluntary  contributions.     The  appropriate  function  of  the  collectors 
will  be  simply  to  act  as  conduits  for  the  conveyance,  to  a  central 
reservoir,  of  innumerable  streams  of  beneficence,  from  their  own  deep 
and  perennial  fountains  in  the  hearts  of  God*s  people.     They  will  be 
but  hands,  wherewith  the  benevolent  will  reach  out  their  own  free- 
will offerings,  to  deposit  them  in  the  Lord's  treasury. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  session  on  the  principle  of  systematic 
benevolence ;  such  is  the  plan  which  they  offer  to  their  brethren, 
whereby  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  each  of  making  that  principle 
operative  as  a  practical  rule  in  his  own  case. 
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in.  It  remains  to  suggest  a  few  considerations,  by  way  of  argu- 
ment, to  recommend  to  your  favour,  and  enforce  upon  your  conscience, 
the  principle  of  system  in  your  contributions  to  benevolent  objects. 

1.  It  is  obviously  the  will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  his  peo- 

?le  should  give  intelligently,  conscientiously,  and  systematically, 
^his  is  the  mvine  law  of  beneficence.  Giving  is  as  essential  a  part 
of  religion  as  praying,  and  ought  to  be  as  regular.  The  same  high 
authority  that  taught  us,  that  ^^  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not 
to  faint,"  has  also  informed  us,  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  He  has  also,  through  the  pen  of  an  inspired  apostle, 
clearly  laid  down  the  rule,  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  gifts. 
"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in 
store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  This  is  the  rule  of  Christian  finance. 
It  makes  charity  a  duty ;  a  duty  binding  upon  all ;  a  duty  to  be 
statedly  performed ;  a  duty  whose  extent  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  our  prosperity,  and  that  alone.  The  law  which  requires 
every  believer  to  make  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  commem- 
orate the  Saviour's  love  at  the  sacramental  table,  is  not  more  explicit 
than  the  law  which  binds  him  to  keep  a  treasury  for  Christ,  and  regu- 
larly to  replenish  it  with  his  gains.  How  comprehensive,  and  yet 
how  simple  is  this  plan,  evincing  a  divine  wisdom  in  the  framing  of 
it.     This  leads  me  to  remark, 

2.  Systematic  benevolence,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  clearly 
and  emphatically  enjoined  in  the  scriptures,  commends  itself  to  our 
approvjJ  and  practice  by  its  efficiency  and  economy.  "  The  simpli- 
city of  this  plan  puts  it  into  the  hand  of  the  merest  child ;  it  makes 
each  person  a  treasurer  for  the  Lord,  and  appoints  his  conscience  a 
collector  of  the  weekly  dues,  and  disbursing  agent  to  meet  all  de- 
mands upon  the  treasury."  ^1)  See  how  equitably  the  rule  works. 
So  far  as  charity  is  a  burden,  it  equalizes  the  burden,  laying  an  even 
pressure  upon  all ;  a  pressure  proportioned  to  each  one's  ability.  So 
far  as  charity  is  a  privilege,  it  equalizes  the  privilege,  accountmg  the 
pjenny  of  the  poor  of  the  same  value  as  the  dollar  or  the  eagle  of  the 
rich.  "  This  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all."  This  is 
one  effect  of  the  plan.  (2)  Another,  if  it  were  universally  adopted 
by  our  churches,  would  be  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  contri- 
butors. Now  the  whole  burden  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
church  has  to  be  borne  by  a  part  of  the  sacramental  host ;  under 
this  plan,  all  would  bear  their  share.  (8)  A  third  effect  would  be  to 
make  the  contributions  of  all,  in  the  highest  sense,  voluntary.  Be- 
nevolent gifts  would  not  then  depend  upon  eloquent  appeals  and  ex- 
cited sympathies,  but  would  flow  from  conviction,  from  principle, 
from  willing  hearts  and  ready  hands.  (4)  A  further  effect  would  be 
to  make  the  supplies  regular  and  reliable.  Our  Boards  would  then 
be  able  to  calculate  their  receipts  in  advance,  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  makes  his  estimates  of  the 
yearly  income  of  the  government.  A  steady  stream  would  pour  into 
their  treasuries;  a  stream  supplied  by  a  countless  multitude  of  ever- 
flowing  springs.    (5)  Another  effect  would  be  a  vast  increase  in  the 
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aggregate  amount  of  beneyolent  funds.  The  sea  is  composed  of 
drops.  The  mountain  is  made  up  of  grains.  The  millions  of  gold 
that  come  from  California  are  slowly  gathered  in  the  form  of  minute 
particles,  scattered  over  immense  regions.  So  the  innumerable  little 
drops  of  charity,  falling  thick  and  fast  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Church,  being  carefuUy  gathered  up  and  brought  to  a  central  reser- 
voir, would  form  a  great  ocean  of  charity.  (6)  A  still  further  eflfect 
of  the  universal  adoption  by  our  churches  of  the  apostolic  plan  of 
beneficence,  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  collecting  agency,  om- 
nipresent in  its  locality,  ceaseless  in  its  activity,  and  performing  all 
its  work  gratuitously.  The  whole  machinery  of  paid  agents  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  money  now  expended  in  collecting  funds 
be  devoted  to  the  main  work.  ^'  It  would  give  to  each  conscience  an 
agent's  commission,  a  pulpit  to  occupy,  a  sermon  to  preach,  and  a 
collection  to  take  up  every  Sabbath.'' 

r  3.  Systematic  benevolence  is  an  efficient  means  of  growth  in  per- 
sonal holiness.  St.  Paul  numbers  alms-giving  among  the  ^aces  of 
the  Spirit.  "  Therefore,  as  ye  abound  in  every  thing,  in  fiiith,  and 
utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to 
us,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also."  Spiritual  knowledge, 
faith,  brotherly  love,  Christian  diligence  and  charity,  are  here  placed 
side  by  side,  as  equally  essential  elements  of  the  new  and  divine  life. 
A  Christian  without  faith  in  Christ  is  not  a  greater  contradiction, 
than  a  Christian  without  good-will  to  men  manifesting  itself  in  bene- 
volent acts.  In  a  healthy  piety  there  is  a  proportionate  growth  of 
all  the  Christian  graces ;  and  the  law  of  growtn  is  the  same  in  all, 
viz.,  exercise.  As  faith,  hope,  love,  and  humility  come  to  their  matu- 
rity by  a  constant  repetition  of  the  acts  proper  to  those  graces,  so 
likewise  does  benevolence  or  charity.  It  is  only  by  the  continual 
repetition  of  benevolent  acts,  by  giving  often  and  giving  on  principle, 
that  benevolence  becomes  a  habit  of  the  soul.  And  just  in  propor- 
tion as  this  sentiment  gains  the  steadiness  and  the  force  of  habit,  in 
the  same  proportion  does  it  tend  to  drive  out  from  the  soul  selfish- 
ness, avarice,  and  reigning  worldliness — all  formidable  enemies  to 
our  sanctification. 

In  conclusion,  dear  brethren,  suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Ses«on 
of  this  church,  and  still  more  in  the  name  of  our  common  Lord  and 
Master,  affectionately  but  earnestly  to  press  upon  your  concience  the 
great  duty  which  has  been  the  principal  theme  of  this  discourse.  The 
root  of  this  duty,  this  Christian  grace,  as  Paul  calls  it,  is  self-conse- 
cration  to  God.  First  give  your  own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  then 
to  this  work  in  him.  Observe  the  apostolic  rule — "  Lay  by  you  IN 
store"  for  benevolent  uses.  Have  a  treasury  for  Christ ;  a  box  or  a 
drawer,  into  which,  from  time  to  time,  you  will  deposit  such  sums  of 
money  as  you  can  spare,  to  be  appropriated  to  charitable  ends.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  lay  up  in  store  for  good  uses.  The  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  must  be  rich  in  good  works.  The  surest  way  for  you 
who  are  rich  to  obey  this  precept,  is  to  have  a  treasury  for  uod. 
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When  you  have  a  stock  for  Christ's  poor,  as  well  as  for  yourselves, 
you  will  be  ready  for  every  good  work.  But  the  rule  of  laying  by 
m  store  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  poor.  You,  my  brethren^ 
who  are  in  but  moderate  circumstances,  should  have  a  fund  for  cha- 
rity. Your  treasury  for  good  works  may  never  perhaps  be  very 
large ;  yet  if  you  follow  the  apostolic  injunction,  to  lay  by  something 
weekly,  however  small  the  sum,  its  contents  will,  I  doubt  not,  swell 
to  a  size  that  will  surprise  you.  "  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver ;" 
and  what  so  likely  to  make  the  heart  cheerful  in  giving,  as  to  have  a 
portion  of  our  income  specifically  set  apart  to  that  end  ?  We  may 
cheerfully  give  when  we  know  that  we  can  spare ;  and  we  know  that 
we  can  spare  when  we  have  a  fund  laid  up  on  purpose  to  give  away. 
Every  Christian  is  solemnly  bound  to  adopt  some  regular  system 
of  giving,  which  shall  at  least  meet  the  spirit  of  the  apostle's  rule. 
Doubtless  also  there  is  wisdom  in  the  letter  of  the  rule.  The  letter 
itself  should  be  observed,  wherever  such  observance  is  practicable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  diat  charitable  contributions  are  directed  to 
be  made  weekly^  because  almost  every  one  is  more  inclined  to  con- 
tribute little  by  little  than  all  at  once.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt, 
that  they  are  directed  to  be  made  on  the  Lord'e  day^  because  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  offices  of  religion  disposes  the  heart  to  charity.  The 
appropriation  being  required  to  be  made  at  homey  secures  a  more 
general  compliance  with  the  precept,  than  if  it  were  made  in  the 
church,  from  which  some  are  always  detained.  The  weekly  recur- 
rence of  such  appropriations  secures  the  continued  interest  and  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  in  giving.  The  frequent  repetition  of  our  gifts 
secures  the  largest  aggregate  amount.  Each  individual  gift  may  be 
small,  but  together  they  produce  a  rich  result.  The  little  sums  weekly 
set  apart  for  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  come  to  be  reckoned  among  our 
current  expenses  as  much  as  food  and  clothing. 
»  One  word,  brethren,  as  to  the  proportion  which  our  charities  are 
to  bear  to  our  gains.  No  definite  proportion  is  named  in  the  Bible. 
Each  man's  conscience  is  to  be  the  judge.  The  rule  is  clear,  and  of 
easy  application.  We  are  to  lay  by  for  charity,  as  God  has  blessed 
us  with  the  means  of  charity.  That  is  the  proportion.  The  more 
we  have  gained  through  God's  blessmg,  the  more  we  are  to  lay  by  for 
him.  Our  bounty  to  others  is  to  be  measured  by  Q-od^s  bounty  to  ^is. 
All  we  have  is  from  him.  It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the 
more  he  gives  to  us,  the  more  he  should  expect  us  to  give  to  others. 
God  requires  us  to  give  more  than  others,  who  are  less  able  than  we* 
He  requires  us  to  give  more  than  when  we  were  less  able  than  we  are 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  God  expects  less  from  those  to  whom  he 
gives  less.  He  does  not  require  bricks  without  straw.  Where  he 
withholds  the  ability  to  give,  he  relieves  from  the  obligation  to  give. 
But  there  is  no  other  relief  than  that.  When  he  puts  us  in  a  capa- 
city to  do  good,  he  looks  that  we  should  do  good ;  and  he  requires 
that  the  beneficence  be  proportioned  to  the  capacity.  Our  business 
or  labour  has  just  that  measure  of  success  which  God  gives  it ;  and 
since  all  our  prosperity  is  from  him^  he  is  to  be  owned  in  it^  and  hon- 
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cured  by  it.  There  are  things  which  we  call  onr  property,  but  in 
strictness  of  speech  they  are  not  our  property.  They  belong  to  God, 
and  we  are  but  trustees  under  him.  We  hare  no  claim  on  what  we 
name  ours,  which  can  bar  the  claim  of  Christ.  We  are  to  let  Christ 
into  our  lands,  our  herds,  our  granaries,  our  stores,  our  stocks,  and 
our  possessions  of  every  kind,  just  so  far  as  the  wants  of  the  church 
and  the  world  require.  Let  this  simple  principle  of  stewardship  once 
assert  its  power,  and  establish  its  dominion  in  every  Christian  heart, 
and  the  seeds  of  saving  knowledge  would  speedily  be  planted  in 
every  land,  and  earth  would  become  another  Eden — a  second  Paradise 
of  God-  E.  C.  W. 


;\ 
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A  REPLY  TO    "n/'  ON  PAGE  304. 


Mr.  Editor  : — After  considerable  reflection  upon  the  communica- 
tion of  your  correspondent  "  D,"  under  the  caption  of  "  Adding  a 
Ceremony,"  I  confess  myself  not  yet  prepared  to  endorse  fully  the 
sentiments  conveyed. 

►  I  cannot  regard  as  "  contrary  to  our  book,"  the  practice  of  admit- 
ting to  the  Lord's  table,  upon  the  public  profession  of  their  faith, 
the  baptized  children  of  the  church.  Against  the  practice,  I  find  in 
our  Directory  no  prohibition,  as  there  evidently  is  in  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, where  "no  other  ceremony*'  is  to  be  added.  The  omission  of 
a  prescribed  form  in  their  case,  while  one  is  given  for  the  admission 
of  unbaptized  persons,  does  not  even  impliedly  condemn  the  practice 
complained  of;  since,  in  the  case  of  unbaptized  persons  such  form 
seems  to  compose  immediately  and  directly  the  ^^ thereupon"  on 
which  they  are  to  be  baptized ;  while  both  the  profession  of  their 
faith  and  their  baptism  unitedly  compose  the  requisite  for  their  com* 
ing  to  the  Lord's  table. 

The  absence  of  tho  prescribed  form,  in  the  admission  of  baptized 
children  of  the  church  to  the  Lord's  table,  seems  based  upon  their 
having,  as  soon  as  they  ^^come  to  years  of  discretiony"  the  requi- 
site piety  and  "knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's  body."  And  should 
they,  at  that  early  period,  offer  themselves,  with  the  proper  evidence 
of  an  intelligent  faith  in  Christ,  their  public  profession  might  be 
rightfully  omitted.  But  such  cases  very  seldom  occur.  Generally, 
and  with  rare  exceptions,  do  even  baptized  children,  after  they  have 
uome  to  years  of  discretion,  pass  a  greater  or  less  period  of  life  as 
undisciplined  offenders.*  Though  they  may  be,  to  some  extent,  "free 
from  scandal,"  yet  at  best,  living  perhaps  in  the  total  neglect  of 
prayer,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  omission  of  the  several  duties 
of  practical  religion,  they  in  their  actions  deny  the  faith  in  which 
they  were  baptized,  and  thus  virtually  renounce  their  baptismal  cove- 
*We  think  this  remark  needs  oonsiderable  modification. — ^En. 
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nant,  and  the  seal  by  which  it  was  ratified ;  living  under  a  sort  of 
self-suspension,  or  self-excommunication  from  the  privileges  of  the 
church.  Having  then  so  lived  before  the  world,  the  church  owes  it  to 
her  self-respect,  and  as  refusing  to  sanction  or  connive  at  the  sins  and 
delinquencies  of  her  members,  to  require  such  persons,  by  a  formal 
profession  or  otherwise,  publicly  to  retract  their  disowning  act,  and 
m  their  own  persons  declare  before  the  world  their  reception  of,  and 
resting  upon,  Christ  by  an  individual  faith ;  thus  ratifying  that  faith 
in  which  representatively  they  had  been,  not  "  initiated"  into,  but 
sealed  as  visible  members  of  the  church. 

Their  being  allowed  to  pass  undisciplined  in  the  neglect  of  duty,  as 
is  done  by  common  consent,  while  subjects  of  such  discipline,  has  a 
far  greater  tendency  to  "  remove  from  them  their  sense  of  obliga- 
tions in  regard  to  communion,"  than  the  usage  of  requiring  of  them 
a  public  profession  of  that  Saviour  whom  they  have  long  openly,  by 
their  conduct,  denied.  It  is  this  omitted  "  ceremony"  of  discipline, 
and  such  admission  to  the  Lord's  table  as  our  brother  ^^D"  insists 
upon,  that  will,  more  than  any  thing  else,  cause  them  to  lose  their  '^  re- 
sponsibility" as  baptized  members  of  the  church. 

But  there  is  another  error  in  which  our  brother  "D"  has  fallen, 
in  his  zeal  to  stand  up  erect,  (so  erect  as  to  lean  over  backwards,) 
which  it  is  hoped  has  occurred  through  inattention  rather  than 
design ;  and  except  for  which  this  communication  would  not  appear. 
In  speaking  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  a  public  profession  previously  to  their  coming  to 
the  Lord's  table,  he  says :  ^'  The  baptized  child  has  already  the  pri- 
vilege ;"  and  again — "  all  baptized  children,  when  there  is  nothing 
against  their  character,  have  the  privilege  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's 
table."  Now,  is  this  strictly  true  ?  Is  there  not,  even  according  to 
our  book,  omitted  an  essential  part,  and  which  the  apostle  raul 
makes  a  "  scriptural"  part,  of  a  qualification,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  "privilege"  is  null  and  void?  It  is  true  there  appears  the  clause, 
"  when  there  is  nothing  against  their  character ;"  but  this  is,  for 
those  who  have  no  leanings  towards  prelacy,  by  far  too  vague  to  avoid 
■even  worse  "dangers"  than  can  be  apprehended  from  "forms;"  be- 
sides having  far  less  "  authority  in  scripture."  Our  brother  would 
certainlv,  on  this  part  of  qualification  for  the  Lord's  table,  dislike  a 
companionship  with  those  who  require  than  this  nothing  higher  as  a 
passport  to  "  confirmation."  Nor  would  we  place  him  on  the  plat- 
form of  baptismal  regeneration ;  no— but  from  the  extent  to  which 
he  carries  the  "  distinction"  between  wwbaptised  persons  and  the  bap- 
tized children,  as  to  their  qualifications  respectively  in  order  to  church 
privileges,  one  would  suppose  the  "  giving  satisfaction  of  their  know- 
ledge and  piety"^-of  "  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's 
body" — constituted  a  basis  of  "privilege"  from  which  the  baptized 
children  of  the  church  might  be  excused.  Neither  our  Directory  nor 
scripture  makes  simply  infant  baptism,  with  "  nothing  against  their 
character,"  (negative  goodness)  the  qualifications  for  privilege  at  the 
Lord's  table. 
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The  "  ceremony'^  from  which  so  much  is  apprehended,  is  taken  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  incidental  arrangement^  left  to  the  ^^  pru- 
dence of  the  eldership/'  and  applicable  in  such  cases  as  seem  not 
otherwise  to  be  provided  for.  With  all  deference,  it  ill  becomes  our 
ffood  brother  ^^  D"  to  intimate,  in  the  practice  he  condemns,  ten- 
dencies towards  Popery  and  Prelacy.  Y. 

REMARKS. 

We  certainly  did  not  nnderstand  our  correspondent  "  D''  to  muntain  the  un- 
Bcriptural  position,  that  baptism  and  mere  morality  were  the  only  qualifications 
of  our  book  for  admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  **  D"  is  somewhat  obscure  on 
this  point,  as  others  have  remarked  to  us ;  but  we  are  confident  that  this  was 
not  his  intention.  The  session  of  the  church  must,  of  course,  examine  all  mem- 
bers respecting  the  profession  of  their  faith.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Our  book  expressly  states,  that  "  Those  who  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  sealing  ordinances,  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  and 
piety.''  p.  605.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  public  profession  of  faith 
t;i  the  presence  of  the  coTtgrtgatxon^  is  intended  by  our  book  to  be  limited  to  the 
baptism  of  adult  believers.  The  practice  in  our  church  varies.  Generally, 
where  Congregationalism  has  come  in  contact  with  our  usages,  it  is  customary 
to  require  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  from  aU  who  apply  for  admission 
to  the  Lord's  table.  The  Scotch  custom,  on  the  other  hand,  confines  the  public 
profession  of  faith  to  the  baptism  of  adult  believers.  We  think  the  Directory 
for  Worship  takes  this  latter  view.  The  following  paragraph  is  from  Chapter  IX. 
Section  IV. 

"  When  unhaptized  persons  apply  for  admission  into  the  church,  they  shall, 
in  ordinary  cases,  after  giving  satisfaction  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  and 
piety,  make  2^  public  pn^ession  of  their  faith,  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  (hereupon  be  baptized."  p.  505. 

The  Directory  favours  the  view6  of  our  correspondent  "  D,''  who  is  opposed 
to  "  adding  the  ceremony"  in  the  case  of  persons  already  baptized.  What  I  And 
is  nothing  required  of  the  latter?  says  the  objector.  Certainly,  sufficient  is  re- 
quired. The  officers  of  the  church  examine  aU  who  seek  for  admission  to  the 
Lord's  table ;  and  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  *'  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,"  &c.y  are  not  required  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faith, 
except  so  far  as  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  examination  before  the  session, 
and  in  publicly  sitting  down  at  the  Lord's  table.  Perhaps  it  may  be  convenient 
for  the  reader  to  have  the  whole  chapter  in  the  Directory  before  him.  It  is  as 
foUowB : 

CHAPTER  IX. 

or  TBI  ADMISSION  OF  PERSONS  TO  SEALING  ORDINANCES. 

I.  Children,  bom  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church,  and  dedicated  to  Ood 
in  baptism,  are  under  the  inspection  and  government  of  the  church ;  and  are  to 
be  taught  to  read,  and  repeat  the  catechism,  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  pray,  to  abhor  sin,  to  fear  God,  and  to  obey 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And,  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  if  they  be 
free  from  scandal,  appear  sober  and  steady,  and  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
discern  the  Lord's  bodv,  they  ought  to  be  informed  it  is  their  duty  and  their  pri- 
vilege to  come  to  the  Lord's  supper. 

II.  The  years  of  discretioD,  in  young  Christians,  cannot  be  precisely  fixed. 
This  must  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  eldership.    The  officers  of  the  church 
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are  the  judges  of  the  qualificationB  of  those  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinan- 
ces, and  of  the  time  when  it  is  proper  to  admit  young  Christians  to  them. 

III.  Those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances,  shall  be  examined 
as  to  thoir  knowledge  and  piety. 

IV.  When  unbaptized  persons  apply  for  admission  into  the  church,  they  shall, 
in  ordinary  cases,  after  giving  satisiaction  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  and 
piety,  make  a  public  profession  of  their  £euithy  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  thereupon  be  baptized. 

The  first  section,  if  read  by  itself,  might  nuse  a  question  with  cavillers,  whether 
any  thing  beyond  correct  knowledge  and  deportment  were  necessary  before 
coming  to  the  Lord'S' supper.  But  **  a  Icnowledge  io  discern  ihe  Lord's  body"  re- 
quires heartrknowledge  as  well  as  head-knowledge ;  and  Section  II.  explicitly 
declares,  that  the  ofiBcers  of  the  church  are  '^  the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances,  and  of  the  time  when  it  is  proper  to 
admit  young  Christians  to  them.''  A  careful  perusal  of  the  chapter  will,  we 
think,  generally  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  book  makes  a  distinction  in  this 
matter  between  believers  baptized  in  infancy  and  those  baptized  when  adults ; 
and  further,  that  the  ceremony  of  making  "  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation"  is  limited  to  the  latter  class.  This  ceremony 
seems  to  form  a  part  of  the  administration  of  baptism  to  adults.  And  on  this 
ground,  our  correspondent  "  D."  complains  that,  in  the  case  of  those  baptized 
in  infancy,  it  conflicts  with  the  passage  in  our  book  **  without  adding  any  other 
ceremony." 

One  of  our  ablest  members,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  neighbouring 
State,  who  thinks  that  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  from  all  is  an  edifying 
ceremony,  admitted  that  our  book  was  on  the  side  of  **  D."  Let  every  one  be 
fully  persuaded  in  hia  own  mind. — Ed, 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

What  does  Scripture  claim  for  itself,  and  in  its  own  behalf?  Does 
it  come  to  us  as  a  messenger  sent  from  God,  and  demand  for  its  teach- 
ings an  implicit  credence  ?  Does  it  profess,  too,  to  be  God's  only 
authorized  revelation,  so  that  we  may  not  go  beyond  its  recorded 
words  to  believe  or  to  do  either  less  or  more  ?  To  ask  these  ques- 
tions, is  in  my  judgment  to  answer  them.  Writings  which  declare 
of  themselves,  that  they  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that 
they  are  not  only  profitable  for  doctrine,  but  able  to  make  the  man 
of  God  perfect ;  writings  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  if  men  hear 
not  them,  neither  would  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead ;  writings  which  seem  to  have  been  composed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  setting  forth  in  order  those  things  which  were  in  the  first 
place  delivered  orally  by  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word, 
thus  the  better  enabling  men  to  know  the  certainty  of  the  things 

*  Extracted  from  a  charge  lately  deliyered  by  Bishop  Pottee  to  the  clergy  of 
his  Diocese.  We  wish  we  had  space  for  the  irhole  of  this  rich  and  valuable  docu- 
ment—^</. 
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wherein  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles ; 
•writings,  too,  which  contain  not  a  few  warnings  and  censures  for  all 
who  would  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  or  make 
void  the  word  of  God  through  their  own  traditions ;  such  works  would 
seem  to  affirm  most  explicitly  both  their  divinity  and  their  sufficiency. 
Their  very  name — the  Old  and  New  Testament — would  seem  to  pre- 
clude all  idea  of  supplementary  revelation ;  for  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  testament,  that  it  declare,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  authority 
or  evidence,  the  will  of  the  testator.  The  declaration,  too,  that  the 
law  of  God  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul — that  they  who  would  have 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  must  search  the  scriptures — that  the  Bereans 
were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica,  because  they  searched 
the  scriptures  daily  to  see  if  that  which  Paul  taught  was  really  from 
God ;  these  and  like  passages  would  seem  conclusive  of  the  fact  that 
the  scriptures  are  invested  with  a  pre-eminent  authority,  and  are 
given  to  eveir  man,  whether  minister  or  people,  to  profit  withal. 

But  though  this  be  our  judgment  it  is  not  that  of  others,  and  it 
threatens  to  become  year  by  year  less  prevalent  among  many,  both 
of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  self-styled  wise.  By  many,  the  very  right  to 
read  and  interpret  for  themselves,  however  reverently,  the  word  of  God, 
is  more  than  questioned,  and  questioned  too  upon  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  that  word  itself.  By  others,  that  right  is  assumed  with- 
out limitation,  and  with  it  the  stiU  further  right  of  pronouncing,  under 
the  guidance  of  private  judgment,  and  from  internal  evidence  alone, 
whether  the  whole  or  certain  parts  of  Scripture  be  not  altogether 
human  or  fabulous.  And  then  how  many  are  there  who  deny  that 
the  Bible  claims  an  exclusive  and  supreme  authority !  How  many, 
alas !  within  our  own  borders,  who  give  forth  on  this  subject  sounds 
that  are  ominously  uncertain.  In  their  well-meant  but  mistaken  wish 
to  attain  to  a  certainty  in  sacred  things — not  consistent  with  our  pre- 
sent militant  state,*  nor  conducive  to  our  highest  spiritual  welfare,t 
— ^how  many  are  secretly  pining  for  some  authority  which  can  still 
every  rising  doubt  and  hush  all  angry  disputation ;  which  can  shed 
on  the  Church  in  one  word  the  fancied  blessings  of  an  implicit,  unin- 
vestigating  faith ;  and  how  many  imagine  that  even  in  scripture  it- 
self, such  authority  is  distinctly  admitted,  or  at  least  sufficiently  im- 
plied? 

Evidently,  then,  for  this  one  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  Bible 
ought  to  be  studied  now  with  renewed  earnestness.  The  exact  ex- 
tent of  its  claims,  in  its  own  behalf,  are  to  be  weighed.  Our  theories 
of  inspiration  are  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  A  proper  distinction 
is  to  be  taken  and  carefully  maintained,  between  the  authority  of  the 
text  and  the  authority  of  human  interpreters.  The  Scripture  should 
be  held  responsible  only  for  what  it  declares,  "  either  in  express  terms 
or  by  necessary  consequence  y'X  and  these  its  declarations  should  be 
calmly  considered  in  the  face  of  whatever  science,  with  its  new  dia- 

*  Why  should  we  not  be  Uable  to  error,  as  weU  as  to  sm,  during  our  probation  ? 

I  Doubts  are  a  part  of  our  trial,  and  most  useful  as  discipline. 
Bishop  HaU,  YoL  U.,  p.  183. 
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coveries,  or  plulosophy,  with  its  "  high  priori  road,"  or  criticism,  with 
its  utmost  scepticism,  or  tradition,  with  its  lofty  pretensions,  can 
plausibly  allege  in  derogation  of  its  paramount  and  exclusive  claim 
to  divine  honour.  The  more  searching  and  large-minded  the  scrutiny,  ^ 
the  more  clear  we  doubt  not  will  be  its  self-asserted  supremacy.  In 
whatever  degree  this  volume  is  studied,  with  a  candid  and  open  mind, 
in  the  same  degree  will  ^t  be  apparent  that  all  co-ordinate  authority 
on  the  part  of  tradition  or  of  reason  is  discarded.  It  knows  of  no 
parallel  stream  of  apostolic  teaching,  flowing  side  by  side  with  the 
tradition  of  scripture,  and  entitled  to  divide  with  it  our  homage  and 
allegiance.  Nor  does  it  know  of  instincts  or  intuitions,  or  tran- 
scendental reasonings,  which  are  at  liberty  to  arrajr  themselves  against 
this  sure  word  of  prophecy.  And  the  claims  which  it  asserts,  it  goes 
far  to  authenticate,  by  the  unrivalled  majesty  with  which  its  oracles 
are  put  forth,  for  it  speaks  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes. 


THE  WISDOM  "NOT  FROM  ABOVE." 

The  nature  of  true  wisdom,  and  the  work  of  a  religious  teacher, 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  The 
chapter  begins  with  an  exhortation,  " be  not  many  masters"  i.  e. 
teachers — "  be  not  many  of  you  teachers,"  which,  according  to  the 
context  and  the  scope  of  the  epistle,  seems  to  mean  not  merely  self- 
constituted  teachers  and  censors  in  private  life,  but  public  teachers 
of  religion.  The  reason  given  for  this  dehortation  is  the  difficulty, 
danger,  and  responsibility  of  such  a  work  ;  and  the  chapter  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  an  extended  illustration  of  this  reason,  in  a  figurative 
form,  comparing  the  tongue,  as  the  corporeal  instrument  of  teaching, 
with  other  things  which,  little  in  themselves,  are  productive  of  the 
greatest  effects. 

At  the  13th  verse  the  apostle  comes  back  to  his  main  proposition, 
as  to  the  nature  of  true  wisdom  and  the  method  of  teaching  it,  and 
resumes  the  thread  of  his  discourse  with  an  interrogation — "  Who  is 
a  wise  and  knowing  man  among  you  f*  The  two  words,  wise  and 
knowing,  are  not  in  opposition,  but  are  nearly  synonymous,  and  here 
combined  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Both  originally  signify  skilled 
in  the  useful  arts,  but  are  afterwards  applied  to  knowledge  of  a  higher 
kind,  and  in  Scripture  especially,  to  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  salvation,  that  wisdom  of  which  3ie 
beginning  and  the  sum  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  interrogation 
is  equivalent  in  force  to  a  conditional  expression — "  If  there  be  among 
you  one  who  professes  to  be  wise,  and  who  aspires  to  be  a  teacher  of 
the  highest  wisdom,  let  him  show  his  works  \'*  let  him  show  what  he 
can  do ;  let  him  prove  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish ;  "  by  his  conver- 
sation^'' not  his  talk,  which  is  never  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
English  Bible,  but  his  conduct.     Conversation  is  the  Latin  form, 
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almost  unchanged^  of  the  original  expression,  which  seems  to  hare 
primarily  signified  the  turning  of  an  animal  or  vehicle  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  same  track,  whence  it  is  employed  to  express  re- 
peated, continued,  and  habitual  conduct,  as  opposed  not  only  to  in- 
action, but  to  occasional  or  desultory  action.  *'  Let  him  show  what  he 
can  do,  not  by  mere  profession,  but  by  act,  nor  yet  by  insulated, 
unconnected  acts,  but  by  the  tenor  of  his  life ;  let  the  proof  of  his 
capacity  proceed  out  of  a  good  conversation,  morally  good,  a  blame- 
less and  a  useful  course  of  conduct — and  let  this  be  exhibited  in 
meeknees  of  wisdom:* 

Meekness  of  wisdom,  according  to  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  may  either 
signify  wise  meekness  or  meek  wisdom.  The  first  would  stand  op- 
posed to  foolish  meekness,  to  a  softness  of  temper  and  a  yielding 
disposition,  arising  from  weakness  of  understanding,  or  from  weakness 
of  character.  The  other,  which  is  evidently  here  intended,  stands 
opposed  to  a  proud,  self-sufficient,  arrogant,  censorious,  and  vindic- 
tive wisdom.  And  lest  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  incidental, 
imessential  circumstance,  the  apostle  insists  upon  it,  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  character  of  a  truly  wise  man,  and  the  qualification  of 
a  teacher  of  wisdom.  "  For  ify*'  says  he,  "ye  have  bitter  envyin^s 
and  strife  in  your  heart*:'  these  are  of  course  incompatible  with 
the  "  meekness  of  wisdom*'  which  he  had  just  recommended — they  are 
its  opposites. 

The  word  translated  envying^  is  that  from  which  our  zeal  comes, 
with  scarcely  any  change  of  form.  It  primarily  signifies  fervent  af- 
fection in  the  general,  but  is  especially  applied  in  usage  to  those  feel- 
ings which  men  cherish  towards  each  other  when  in  a  state  of  mutual 
opposition.  Hence  it  sometimes  means  indignation,  sometimes  emu- 
lation, sometimes  jealousy  or  envy.  Bitter,  as  opposite  to  sweet,  de- 
notes the  absence  of  benevolence  and  kindness,  and  determines  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  signifying  a  malig- 
nant passion. 

The  term  here  rendered  strife^  originally  signifies  labour  for  hire, 
or  with  view  to  a  reward ;  then,  in  a  wider  application,  interested, 
mercenary,  selfish  efibrt,  and  is  specially  applied  by  the  Greek  writers 
to  such  efibrts  to  obtain  public  office  and  authority  in  the  State. 
Hence,  when  applied  to  an  aflfection  of  the  mind,  it  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  worst  sense  of  our  word  ambition^  as  including  not  only 
the  desire  of  self-aggrandisement,  but  a  jealous  aversion  to  the  rise  ofj 
others.  The  two  moral  evils  here  described  appear  to  be  selfishness 
and  MALIGNITY,  as  these  are  manifested  by  the  indulgence  of  a  spite- 
ful emulation. 

^' If  these  are  in  your  hearty**  says  the  apostle,  ^^ glory  not  and  lie 
not  against  the  truth'* — ^by  which  I  understand  not  the  truth  in 
general,  or  the  system  of  divine  truth,  nor  the  truth  of  any  doctrine 
of  religion  in  particular,  but  the  truth  of  the  case — the  fact.  To  lie 
against  the  truth  is  a  pleonastic  but  most  forcible  expression  for  the 
grossest  falsehood  ;  to  glory  against  the  truth  is  to  glory  falsely,  to 
make  a  false  boast,  to  make  false  pretentions — of  what  nature  is  de- 
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termined  by  the  context,  which  requires  any  one,  who  calls  himself  a 
wise  man,  to  evince  the  truth  of  that  description  by  his  life,  with 
meekness  of  wisdom ;  and  then  adds,  that  if  any,  instead  of  this,  dis- 
plays a  selfish  and  malignant  temper,  his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  wise 
man,  and  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  is  a  false  and  groundless 
claim.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  impaired,  but  strengthened, 
by  the  form  in  which  the  exhortation  is  expressed,  when  the  apostle, 
instead  of  simply  saying,  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envy  and  ambition  in 
your  heart,  your  claim  is  false,*'  says,  "If  ye  have  these  malignant 
passions  in  your  heart,  boast  not  and  lie  not  against  the  truth,"  for 
wisdom,  bearing  such  fruit,  or  possessing  such  intrinsic  qualities,  is 
no  wisdom  at  all ;  or,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  ^^it  is  not  the  wisdom  th<U 
descendeth  from  above:* 

The  common  version,  ^Hhis  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above  j*  is 
not  sufficiently  precise ;  the  original  construction  is,  "  This  is  not  the 
wisdom  that  descendeth  from  above" — ^implying  that  there  might  be 
a  twofold  application  of  the  term,  and  that  in  that  sense  there  is  a 
twofold  wisdom,  differing  in  origin ;  the  one  proceeding  from  beneath, 
the  other  descending  from  above ;  that  is,  from  a  higher  source  than 
man's  fallen  nature,  his  fallible  reason,  or  his  corrupted  heart.  Having 
denied  this  exalted  origin  to  the  sel&sh  and  ambitious  wisdom  which 
he  is  denouncing,  he  proceeds  to  describe  it  in  a  positive  form,  with 
more  particularity,  and  by  an  appeal  to  its  intrinsic  qualities.  With 
this  view  he  employs  three  epithets. 

The  wisdom  that  is  not  from  above  is,  in  the  first  place,  earthly — 
which  originally  has  a  local  meaning,  as  when  another  apostle  speaks 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
using  as  the  second  term  this  very  word.  Then  m  a  wider  sense  it 
signifies  belonging  to  the  earth,  proceeding  from  it,  and  congenial 
with  it ;  earth  in  such  combinations  being  mentioned  as  the  home  of 
fallen  men,  with  all  its  infirmities  and  corruptions.  The  epithet  in 
this  case  denotes  earthly  as  opposed  to  heavenly,  in  origin  and  in 
moral  character. 

The  second  epithet  is  sensual^  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  rendered 
in  the  margin,  natural.  The  Greek  word  is  an  adjective  derived 
from  a  noun  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  variously  rendered  in 
our  version  by  the  two  words,  life  and  soulj  which  are  so  interchanged 
and  intermingled  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  brief  passage,  as  to 
make  the  translation  appear  highly  arbitrary.  The  senses  of  the  pri- 
mitive word  may,  however,  be  readily  deduced  from  one  another. 
The  first  seems  to  be  life^  i.  e.  either  the  living  principle  or  the  living 
state  of  the  subject,  which  is  always  a  human  subject,  the  word  be- 
ing exclusively  applied  to  man.  *'Take  no  thought  for  your  life.** 
**  l&  not  the  life  more  than  meat  ?"  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find 
it."  Then  it  comes  to  mean  the  possessor  of  this  life,  the  living  per- 
son— "let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  power,"  i.  e.  every  per- 
son— "seventy  souls,"  i.  e.  seventy  persons.  Then  when,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  the  whole  man  as  a  complex  being,  a  distinction  is 
intended  between  the  parts  of  which  he  is  composed,  this  word  de- 
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notes  that  part  which  lives  by  way  of  eminence ;  which  gives  life  to 
the  other,  and  can  live  without  it,  i.  e.  the  soul  as  distinguished  from 
the  body — as  when  our  Saviour  speaks  of  "both  soul  and  body."  But 
besides  these  the  word  has  a  peculiar  sense  in  Scripture,  as  denoting 
the  natural  condition  of  the  soul,  or  if  you  please  of  the  whole  man, 
without  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed 
to  spirit,  or  to  spiritual  life.  From  this  sense  of  the  noun  is  derived 
that  of  the  adjective  here  used,  which  therefore  signifies  natural,  as 
opposed  to  spiritual,  belonging  to  corrupt  human  nature  without  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  as  Jude  expresses  it,  "natural,  not 
having  me  Spirit."  This  then  is  the  second  attribute  ascribed  to  the 
lower  wisdom,  the  wisdom  from  beneath.  It  is  not  only  earthly,  aB 
opposed  to  heavenly,  but  natural,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 

in  the  third  place,  it  is  devUishj  demoniacal,  or  demon-like.  The 
form  of  the  Greek  word  indicates  resemblance  and  community  of 
nature.  It  is  derived  from  a<u^y,  which  in  the  Greek  mythology 
was  used  to  denote  a  deity  or  divine  being,  when  indefinitely  spoken  of^ 
and  not  by  name.  When  placed  in  antithesis  to  God,  it  signified  an 
inferior  deity.  In  this  sense  it  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  Chris- 
tian vocabulary,  since  the  true  religion  knows  of  no  gradations  in 
deity,  and  no  plurality  of  gods.  It  was  convenient,  however,  as  a 
designation  of  a  class  of  spiritual  beings  who  exist  in  alienation  from 
and  opposition  to  God,  and  is  applied  to  them  in  the  Scriptures  rather 
than  to  the  holy  angels,  on  account  of  the  mysterious  influence  which 
they  are  suffered  for  a  time  to  exercise  over  the  character  and  destiny 
of  men,  so  that  the  chief  of  them  is  called  DiabolttSy  the  slanderer 
and  adversary  of  the  human  race,  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents, 
and  of  all  their  descendants,  not  excepting  Christ  himself.  From 
this  use  of  the  primitive,  the  sense  of  the  derivative  term  here  em- 
ployed will  naturally  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
or  congeniality  with  them,  as  opposed  to  that  which  in  origin  and  cha- 
racter is  Godlike  or  divine.  These,  then,  are  the  qualities  ascribed 
by  the  apostle  to  the  wisdom  (if  such  it  must  be  called)  which  cometh 
not  from  abovey  and  which  is  characterized  in  its  manifestations  by 
malignant  selfishness.  Its  birth-place,  its  congenial  home,  is  earth, 
not  heaven — ^its  author  and  finisher  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the 
spirit  of  evil.     It  is  "earthly,  sensual,  devilish." 

But  is  not  this  a  harsh  and  over-strained  description,  as  we  have 
expounded  it  ?  Can  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  warm,  and  even  bitter, 
emulation  in  the  search  and  propagation  of  truth — effects  so  naturally 
springing  from  the  vigorous  coUision  of  minds,  by  the  very  effort  to 
discover  and  express  the  truth — can  these  determine  the  character  of 
the  wisdom  which  they  accompany,  and  tarnish  it  as  wholly  evil,  yea 
as  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish?  To  preclude  the  possibility  of 
such  a  cavil,  the  apostle  plainly  states  that  his  description  is  not 
founded  on  the  mere  external  symptoms  which  had  been  enumerated, 
nor  even  on  their  inward  causes,  in  themselves  considered,  but  in  their 
whole  moral  tendency  and  influence.  K  the  evil  terminated  in  the 
excitement  of  a  bitter  emulation,  the  case  would  be  far  different ;  but 
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it  cannot  end  there,  for  where  ^^ envying  and  strife^*  are;  where  a 
selfish  and  malignant  ambition  is  indalged,  ^^  there  is  confusion'' — 
not  merely  outward  disturbance  and  disorder,  but  an  inward  and  in- 
timate confusion ;  a  confounding  of  moral  distinctions,  a  subversion 
of  moral  principles,  a  stupefaction  of  the  moral  sensibilities ;  and  as 
its  natural  external  consequence,  all  practical  enormities — ^^  every 
evil  work.''  In  this  large  view,  comprehending  effects  as  well  as 
causes,  and  remote  as  well  as  proximate  effects,  this  wisdom  that  is 
not  from  above,  this  selfish  and  malignant  wisdom,  may,  without  ex- 
aggeration or  injustice,  be  described  as  earthly,  sensual  and  devilish.'*' 

A  E  I  0  U, 


ACCIDENT,  CALAMITY,  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

THE  RECENT  DISASTERS. 

The  recent  disasters  on  river  and  lake  have  struck  the  community 
with  dismay.  Calamity  on  a  large  scale  impresses  the  public  mind 
with  sentiments  of  awe  and  wonder,  which  minor  accidents  fail  to 
excite.  The  same  divine  Providence,  however,  which  rules  over  all, 
is  equally  concerned  in  the  sudden  death  of  crowds,  as  in  the  linger- 
ing disease  which  is  bringing  yonder  solitary  sufferer  slowly  to  the 
grave. 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  three  principal  calamities  of  July,  August 
and  September,  must  have  a  place  in  our  Journal. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  two  steamers,  rivals  in  speed  and  jealous  of 
victory,  start  from  Albany,  on  that  noble  river  which  witnessed  Ful- 
ton's invention  successful.  It  soon  becomes  apparent  that  a  race  is 
going  forward.  Excitement  prevails  among  passengers  and  crew. 
The  Henry  Clay  takes  the  lead,  but  the  Armenia  passes  her  at  a 
landing.  Every  effort  is  made  to  regain  lost  time  and  space.  Ma- 
chinery, as  if  alive  with  sympathy,  works  with  unwonted  power.  The 
two  boats  come  into  contact.  The  Henry  Clay  outstrips  her  rival, 
and  passes  down  the  river  in  triumph.  When  near  New  York,  the 
terrific  cry  of  "  Fire !  fire  I"  is  heard,  and  the  boat,  flaming  with 
destruction,  is  turned  towards  the  shore.  In  vain  for  many !  About 
eighty  lives  are  lost  in  the  terror  and  dangers  of  the  scene. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  noble  steamer  Atlantic  is  pursuing  her 
way  on  Lake  Erie,  laden  with  merchandize  and  men.  The  moon 
shines  through  the  mist,  which  from  time  to  time  struggles  sullenly 
with  its  beams.     Three  miles  off,  the  light  of  a  vessel  is  seen  by  the 

Silot ;  but  unheeding  hundreds,  wrapped  in  sleep,  dream  not  that 
anger  is  near.  Suddenly  a  crash  of  awful  omen  startles  the  slum- 
berers.  The  Atlantic  has  received  its  death  blow.  In  a  fJfw  minutes 
the  steamer  staggers  and  sinks,  carrying  to  a  bed  of  waters  and  a 

*  Iti  opponte,  or  The  Wladom  from  Above,  wUl  be  giyen  in  our  next  nunber.—En. 
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sleep  of  death  an  wnhMwn  number  of  immortid  beings.  At  leart 
one  hundred  and  fifty  must  have  perished  on  that  fearful  night. 

The  Reindeer  left  New  York  on  the  4th  of  September.  Many 
eyes  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  Highlands,  as  the  steamer  passed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  towering  cliffs.  The  GatskiU  scenery  comes 
in  sight,  but  only  in  the  distance.  Numbers  who  walk  the  deck  in 
health,  are  never  more  to  behold  the  magnificence  of  nature.  Hus- 
bands, and  wives,  and  children  are  there,  doomed  for  destruction. 
The  time  is  at  hand ;  the  explosion  comes.  Between  thir^  and  forty 
human  beings  are  amon^  the  perishing  I 

Are  there  no  lessons  For  the  living  from  scenes  so  fraught  with  wo  ? 
No  salutary  instruction,  no  glimpses  of  truth,  no  warnings  from  pro- 
vidences so  terrific  and  qiuck-recurring  ? 

1.  There  is  a  Lesson  of  Theologt  in  these  calamities.  God 
reigns.  Providence  is  the  shadow  of  his  omnipresence.  He  fore- 
ordains whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  The  sparrow  that  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  the  hair  on  the  brow  of  your  child,  are  written  records 
in  the  volume  of  his  decrees.  Suppose  ye  that  Providence  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fire  that  raged  in  the  first  boat,  with  the  water 
that  overwhelmed  the  second,  and  the  steam  that  consumed  in  the 
third  ?  Are  the  incidents  of  life  the  accidents  of  chance  ?  Oh  no  1 
There  is  a  God;  there  is  a  Providence. 

'  Providence  is  commonly  argued  from  the  perfections  of  God,  from 
the  dependent  nature  of  his  creatures,  from  the  order  of  the  universe, 
from  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  There  is  also  an  argument  from  un- 
perverted  conscience,  which  comes  forth  with  authority,  instinctively 
declaring,  "  God  is  here."  We  are  indeed  all  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge Divine  interposition  at  seasons  of  peril,  although  we  think 
lightly  of  it  in  prosperity.  "  What  a  providence  it  was,"  exclaimed 
a  person,  "  that  when  my  horse  fell  my  life  was  preserved  !**  "  Yes,'* 
replied  his  friend,  "but  how  many  more  and  greater  the  providences 
which  have  kept  him  from  falling !"  So  it  may  be  said,  *'  How  many 
and  wonderful  have  been  the  interpositions  of  God,  in  preserving 
millions  of  lives  on  our  rivers  and  lakes  !*'  We  take  little  notice  of 
prevailing  safety  and  mercy,  but  are  startled  at  the  intervals  of  what 
we  call  accident.  Nevertheless,  we  all  believe  in  the  existence  of  & 
universal  Providence.  The  idea  of  a  Divine  superintendence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  primary  convietiims  of  reason  and 
conscience. 

Providence  is  general  and  particular.  It  extends  to  all  things  in 
general,  and  to  everything  in  particular.  It  embraces  all  the  events 
of  every  day,  great  and  small.  The  burning  and  sinking  of  steam- 
boats, equally  with  the  overthrow  of  empires,  are  subjects  of  Divine 
administration.  As  the  sum  of  the  whole  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
parts,  so  general  providence  is  made  up  of  the  particular  providences 
which  crowd  into  the  composition  of  human  affairs. 

The  characteristics  of  Providence  reflect  the  attributes  of  the 
administrator.  The  answer  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  sufficiently 
explicit :  "  God's  works  of  providence  are  his  most  hofy^  mse  and 
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powerful  preserving  and  governing  all  his  creatures  and  all  their 
actions."  The  holiness  of  God  is  a  pledge  that  -whatever  he  does  is 
right.  His  wisdom  selects  the  best  means  for  bis  righteous  ends ; 
and  his  power  secures  their  execution.  Finite  minds  may  murmur 
and  not  understand ;  but  the  mysteries  of  complex  events  will  be 
justified  in  another  world.  Dark  incidents  in  the  late  calamities, 
now  perplexing  to  the  comprehension  of  men,  will  receive  illumina- 
tion from  the  holy  and  wise  disclosures,  either  of  the  present  life  or 
of  the  judgment  day. 

2.  The  calamities  of  the  river  and  the  lake  preach  a  Lesson  ov 
Mortality.  There  are  three  ideas  about  death,  which  onght  to  he 
familiar  meditations  with  the  Christian ;  viz.,  the  certainty  of  death, 
its  near  approach,  and  its  suddenness.  Die  we  must ;  soon  we  shall ; 
suddenly  we  may.    Sow  suddenly,  our  God  only  knows. 

**We  a  little  longer  wait, 
But  how  little  none  may  know." 

With  what  awful  suddenness  did  death  flash  his  sceptre  before  the 
souls  of  the  recently  destroyed  !  One  moment  they  were  secure  in 
the  enjoyments  of  recreation,  in  the  repose  of  sleep,  in  the  plans  of 
enterprise,  in  anticipations  of  home ;  the  next  moment  they  were  in 
eternity.     Quick  transition  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen ! 

We  are  all  bom  to  die.  Death  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  human 
experience.  The  mode  and  time  of  our  departure  we  know  not ;  but 
the  fact  itself  is  an  assurance.  We  shall  soon  hold  intimate  com*- 
munion  with  the  grave,  and  say  to  the  earth,  *'Thou  art  my  mother," 
and  to  corruption,  **  Thou  art  my  sister  and  my  brother."  Every 
death  is  an  aflfecting  warning  of  our  own  approaching  dissolution. 
The  ruin  of  uninhabited  bodies  is  soon  to  be  made  our  own.  In  the 
many  golden  bowls  lately  broken,  or  pitchers  broken  at  the  fountain, 
or  wheels  broken  at  the  cistern,  we  learn  most  emphatically,  that  our 
^^  dust  shall  return  to  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it.'' 

3.  A  Lesson  op  Sympathy  is  taught  from  the  cries  of  the  dying, 
and  the  moans  of  survivors. 

God  has  united  society  in  fraternal  bonds.  It  is  the  nature  of 
religion  to  "  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  them 
that  weep."  A  single  pebble,  falling  into  the  stream,  makes  many 
circles.  One  death  has  concentrations  of  sufiering ;  it  spreads  far  and 
wide  among  many  hearts.  Whose  child  was  that  on  the  upper  deck 
of  the  Clay,  with  hands  raised  imploringly  upward  in  silence,  while 
the  flames  were  curling  up  his  back,  until  he  gradually  sank  on  the 
deck  ?  Ah  !  never  wHl  mother  clasp  her  boy  again  to  her  loving 
bosom !  And  thou,  sweet  emblem  of  innocence,  outstretched  upon 
the  green  swarth,  in  girlish  beauty  and  grace  !  Tears  will  fall  foic 
thee,  precious  child — ^bitter  tears  for  a  darling  in  the  grave.  Many 
will  grieve  for  Stephen  Allen  in  old  age ;  for  Downing  in  useful  and 
accomplished  manhood ;  for  Speed  and  Crist  in  the  activity  of  pro- 
fessional life ;  for  Mrs.  Emily  Bartlett^  the  joy  ^d  blessing  of  a 
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large  circle ;  for  the  lamented  Mrs.  Maria  Bailey,  and  the  Kings- 
leys,  neighbours  in  life  and  in  death ;  and  for  many  others,  including 
the  scores  of  poor  emigrants,  whose  names  are  unknown ;  and  for 
thee,  brother  Williamson,  beloved  ambassador  of  Christ,  now  free 
from  the  bonds  of  earth ! 

Among  the  cases  which  appeal  strongly  to  our  hearts,  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  family  of  Wm.  H.  Ray,  who,  with  his  wife, 
was  a  member  of  Dr.  Fisher's  church,  Cincinnati.  Having  visited 
the  wife's  home  at  Catskill,  they  went  on  board  the  Clay  to  go  to- 
wards New  Haven,  where  Mr.  Ray's  brother  was  supposed  to  be 
lying  dangerously  sick.  This  brother  had,  without  their  knowledge, 
unexpectedly  expired  the  evening  before ;  and  the  father  was  soon 
overwhelmed  at  the  news  that  his  other  son,  with  wife  and  daughter, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  the  dead. 

May  God  comfort  all  mourning  and  bereaved  spirits.  May  the 
sympathies  and  prayers  of  his  people  be  enlisted  in  their  misfortunes 
and  trials.  May  we  learn  from  these  scenes  to  feel  for  other's  woes, 
with  the  compassion  that  would  feign  imitate  Jesus  weeping  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus ! 

4.  These  disasters  convey  a  lesson  for  the  Administration  of 
Law.  Society  should  exact  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and  pro- 
vide legislation  to  guard  more  effectually  against  the  repetition  of 
offences,  creating  wicked  desolation. 

Criminal  carelessness  is  proved  in  each  of  the  three  cases.  And 
why  should  justice  fail  of  her  ends  ?  Fines  and  imprisonment  are 
the  lowest  measure  of  punishment  for  this  awful  disregard  of  human 
life.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  invoke,  without  due  cause,  the  sword  of 
"  the  powers  that  be."  But  is  not  the  callous  destruction  of  life  on 
a  large  scale,  the  fit  occasion  for  the  invocation  of  punishment  ? 

Li  regard  to  legislation^  it  was  high  time  for  Congress  to  exercise 
its  authority.  The  following  statement  of  the  deaths  occurring  by 
steamboat  accidents  since  January,  1852,  shows  to  what  extent  a 
remedy  was  called  for : 

Number  of       Live*        Permm^ 
Steameri.         Lo9U        Injured, 

January, 6  116  21 

February, 2  10  3 

March 2  15  18 

April, 5  143  35 

May 1  1  3 

June, 1  3 

July, 4  200  20 

August, 2  48  20 

Total 23  636  120 

Other  statistics  on  a  larger  scale  confirm  the  startling  disclosures 
of  the  present  year. 

A  report  recently  presented  to  Congress,  states  that  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty occurring  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States,  where  steam  is 
principally  used,  compared  with  that  on  the  ocean,  is  very  great.  In  1851,  the 
number  of  Americi^  vessels  wrecked  was  446.    Of  these,  118  belonged  to  our 
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western  lakes  and  rivers.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  on  these  118  yee- 
sels,  is  estimated  at  $1,585,400.  The  number  of  lives  lost  during  the  same  year 
was  1013.  Out  of  these  1013,  no  less  than  695  were  lost  on  the  Mississippi  and 
lakes.  On  the  sea  and  searcoast,  the  whole  number  lost  was  318,  in  308  vessels 
with  sails.  In  addition  to  this,  20  steamers  on  the  coast  ^ve  a  loss  of  29  per- 
sons. From  these  data,  it  appears  that  nearly  700  out  of  1000  persons  who  have 
perished  in  the  mercantile  marine,  durine  the  year,  lost  their  lives  by  steamers.* 

The  whole  number  of  steamboats  which  have  been  built  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  upon  the  Gulf,  up  to  1849,  was  1656.  Of  this  number,  736  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  following  ways:  419  sunk;  104  burnt;  82  destroyed  by 
explosion  of  boilers ;  67  destroyed  by  the  collapse  of  flues ;  19  by  the  bursting 
of  pipes — making  altogether  by  explosions,  168 ;  while  45  were  destroyed  by 
colbsion.  The  loss  of  property,  by  the  destruction  of  these  vessels,  including 
none  excepting  where  the  loss  was  total,  is  estimated  at  $5,648,791  for  the  ves- 
sels. The  destruction  of  cargoes  in  the  same  vessels,  has  been  carefully  esti- 
mated at  $12,698,529 — making  in  the  Valley  and  the  Gulf,  during  that  period, 
a  total  loss  of  property  amounting  to  $18,343,320. 

According  to  these  facts,  of  the  whole  number  of  steamers  built  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,  44J  per  cent  either  exploded,  sunk,  or  were  burnt. 
The  loss  of  life  for  the  same  penod  embraces  many  thousands. 

Congress  has  recently  adopted  some  regulations,  which  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect,  f  Law  is  the  terror  of  evil-doers — not  law 
in  the  abstract,  but  executed^  living,  majestic  law.  What  we  now 
want  is  justice  administered  under  the  statute.  Let  rivalry,  in- 
temperance, and  recklessness,  be  made  sure  of  puntehmenty  and 
legislation  will  gain  a  victory.  The  participants  in  the  recent  scenes 
of  agony  should  be  the  first  of  just  examples. 

*  The  number  of  disastera  at  sea  is  very  great ;  bat  the  dangers  from  storm  and  ocean  in- 
volve less  of  human  gailt  According  to  an  interesting  report  made  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  by  a  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  number  and  causes  of  disasters 
to  English  shipping,  it  seems  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  more  than  12000  casualties 
have  occurred.  This  includes  shipwrecks,  collisions,  and  all  minor  accidents  requiring  the 
vessel  to  return  to  port  to  refit.  The  whole  number  of  lives  lost  during  that  time  is  4298,  or 
about  1050  a  year.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  very  small  proportion  have  happened  to  ships 
ably  manned. — Both  the  Henry  Clay  and  Reindeer  were  opposition  boats,  built  to  run  cheap, 
and  not  equipped  with  first-rate  men. 

t  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  new  steamboat  law  passed  by  Congress.  The 
second  section  contains  provisions  about  the  construction  of  hoilertj  pipes,  and  machinery. 
Sections  3,  4,  and  5,  require  pumps  to  put  out  Jire,  life-boats,  life-preservers,  buckets,  Ac 
6.  Easy  occetM  between  the  decks.  Sections  7  and  8  regulate  freiyht,  9.  Two  inspectors 
are  to  be  appointed  in  each  of  25  specified  districts  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs, 
the  U.  S.  District  Judge  and  the  supervising  inspector,  whose  duty  is  to  examine  hulls, 
boilers,  and  aU  the  appointments  of  steamers,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as 
they  shall  think  proper ;  to  license  and  classify  engineers  and  pUots ;  to  report  all  omissions, 
defects,  and  imperfections,  Ac.  Section  10  regulates  the  number  of  passengers.  11  and  13 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  cany  an  undue  quantity  of  steam,  or  to  have  a  deficiency  of  water 
in  the  boiler  so  as  to  produce  an  explosion — punishable  by  fine,  and  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  months.  Sections  13,  14, 15,  16,  17  provide  for  the  material  of  boiler  iron,  its 
stamping,  Ac  18.  Authorises  Uie  President  and  Senate  to  appoint  9  supervising  inspectors, 
whose  salaries  shall  be  $1500,  with  travelling  expenses.  19  to  27  point  out  the  duties  of 
inspectors.  28  forbids  navigation  in  fog,  darkness,  Ac,  on  penalty  of  all  damages  in- 
curred. 29  requires  inspectors  to  prescribe  rules  for  vessels  passing  each  other.  30.  The 
master  and  owners  of  vessels  are  liable  for  all  damage  by  fire,  explosion,  ooUision,  or  other 
cause,  occuring  through  neglect  31  to  34.  Regulations  for  salaries  of  inspectors,  which 
vary  from  $300  to  $2000,  according  to  the  districts,  Ac.  35  requires  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  passengers  to  be  kept,  with  places  of  receiving  and  landing  them.  36.  Two  copies  of  the 
act  to  be  kept  on  each  steamer.  37.  Inspectors  guilty  of  receiving  fees,  shall  be  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  38.  All  engineers  and  pUots  to  take  an  oath  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duties.  39.  Supervising  inspectors  to  take  examination  in  writing  respecting 
construction  of  vessels,  boilers,  the  causes  of  accidents,  Ac.  40  to  44.  Various  necessary 
provisions  to  carry  the  act  into  effect;  the  date  of  its  operation  is  the  Ist  of  January  on  the 
western  rivers,  and  the  first  of  March  on  all  other  waters. 
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5.  A  lesson  on  the  Valub  of  Personal  Religion  is  feeKngly  in- 
culcated. In  how  many  ways  is  taught  the  importance  of  seeking 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness !  The  voice  of  Pro- 
vidence harmonizes  with  the  voice  of  grace.  It  is  no  time  to  prepare 
for  death  in  sight  of  the  Jordan.  The  terror  of  swift  destruction, 
the  awful  glimpse  of  eternity,  the  woe  of  dying  agony,  rend  and  dis- 
tract, but  cannot  soothe,  and  do  not  evangelize. 

Seekers  of  pleasure  !  Your  excursions  on  earth  are  soon  to  end. 
Some,  alas  !  have  finished  their  course,  cut  down  in  the  visitation  of 
a  moment,  and  cut  ofi*  for  ever  from  the  hope  of  salvation ! '  How  long 
shall  God  invite  you  to  make  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
and  the  ofier  be  refused  ?  Eternal  life  is  a  gift  which  may  not  be 
lightly  esteemed. 

"  I  praise  God,"  said  a  servant  of  Christ,  "  whenever  I  hear  of 
the  triumphant  death  of  a  believer."  The  value  of  religion,  precious 
as  it  is  in  this  life,  is  best  known  in  another  world.  Death  transfers 
the  Christian  from  fleeting  vanity  to  enduring  glory.  Happy  they 
who  are  ready  to  depart ;  who  can  at  all  times  exultingly  say,  "  My 
times  are  in  thy  hand !'' 

**  My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  1 

However  those  times  may  end ; 
Sudden  or  slow  my  bouPs  release, 
Midst  anguish,  frenzy,  or  in  peace, 
Fm  saw  with  Christ,  my  uiendl 
If  he  be  nigh, 
Howe'er  I  die, 
'Twill  be  the  dawn  of  heavenly  ecstacy  I 


PATRISTIC  GLEANmaS. 

IGNATIUS  OP  ANTIOCH. 


In  a  former  paper  a  brief  account  was  given  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
His  contemporary,  lgnatiu%  of  Antioch,  is  still  more  deserving  of 
notice,  not  only  as  an  apostolic  father,  but  also  on  account  of  the  vast 
amount  of  discussion  which  his  writings  have  occasioned.  Every 
scholar  has  at  least  heard  of  the  Ignatian  controversy,  though  he 
may  not  have  studied  it.  The  volumes  it  has  called  forth  would  make 
quite  a  respectable  library,  and  even  a  cursory  notice  of  its  history 
would  require  much  more  space  than  we  could  give  it.  We  may, 
however,  mention  that  the  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  contained  fifteen;  but  it  was  not  long  before  eight  of  these 
were  rejected  as  spurious,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  learned. 
Even  the  remaining  seven,  though  their  genuineness  was  universally 
admitted,  were  regarded  by  many  as  largely  corrupted  by  interpola- 
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ters  of  later  times.  In  fact,  candid  men  of  all  parties  confessed  that 
the  text  of  Ignatius  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  ;  they  could 
not  doubt  that  it  had  been  tampered  with,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no 
means  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  the  genuine  and  the 
apocryphal. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  case  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  dis- 
coyery  of  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Epistles  re-opened  the  question,  and 
gave  hope  that  the  protracted  controversy  might  be  settled  finally 
and  for  ever.  This  Syriac  version  was  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Bunsen,  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  London,  and  also  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Gureton,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British  Museum.  Both 
of  these  editors  are  accomplished  scholars,  every  way  fitted  for  the 
task  they  have  undertaken ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  both 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  Syriac  version  presents 
the  text  of  Ignatius  in  its  purest  form,  and  contains  the  only  epistles 
that  came  from  his  pen.  If  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Bunsen  and  Mr. 
Gureton  are  well  founded,  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  re- 
duced to  three.  We  deem  it  only  fair  to  add,  that  their  judgment,  as 
to  the  value  of  the  Syriac  version,  has  been  warmly  attacked  by  a 
still  later  German  editor.  Dr.  Peterman;  but  it  is  beside  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  discussion. 

Prelatists  have  ever  afiected  a  special  partiality  for  Ignatius,  and 
we  have  even  heard  Presbyterians  assert  that  some  of  the  passages 
found  in  the  letters  bearing  his  name,  have  a  very  decided  prelatic 
sound.*  There  are  indeed  parts  of  his  Epistle  which  would  strike 
many  a  modem  anti-prelatist  unfavourably,  but  in  forming  our  esti- 
mate of  them,  we  must  not  forget  the  object  of  the  author,  and  the 
difference  between  the  modes  of  expression  common  in  the  age  of  Ig- 
natius, and  those  which  we  employ.  For  example,  when  Ignatius 
says,  ^^  Honour  the  deacons  as  the  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  elders  as 
the  sanhedrim  of  God  and  the  council  as  apostles,"  he  undoubtedly 
employs  a  phraseology  which  no  one,  Prelatist  or  Presbyterian,  would 
now-a-days  use  in  a  discourse  on  the  same  topic.  But  the  reader, 
who,  on  meeting  such  a  passage,  should  take  up  the  notion  that  Igna- 
tius invested  deacons,  bishops,  and  elders  witn  the  same  authority 
that  belongs  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  would  convict  himself  of  gross 
ignorance,  and  would  do  the  venerable  father  gross  injustice.  ^  His 
object  plainly  is,  in  all  these  passages,  to  assert  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  taking  the  phrase  in  its  largest  sense,  that 
the  officers  of  the  church  exercise  their  functions  in  virtue  of  the 
appointment,  or  as  we  often  say,  "  in  the  name,"  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  reverence  and  affection  of 

*  Car  Prelatio  friends  have  attempted  to  father  upon  IgnaUos  the  weU  known  dietom — 
"no  bishop,  no  church/'  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epistie  to  the  Trallians,  which  a  very 
hirty  reader  might  suppose  has  this  meaning.  In  this  place  Ignatius,  after  urging  due 
reverence  for  the  deacons,  the  bishops,  and  the  elders,  immediate^  adds-—"  without  these 
(deacons,  Ao.)  UKXnvta  ov  iroXcrroi."  One  would  think  that  no  amount  of  ezegctical  pressure 
could  force  out  of  these  words  the  dogma,  "  no  bishop,  no  church  -"  yet  the  thing  has  been 
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the  church  "  for  their  work's  sake/*  He  was  writing  to  churches  in 
great  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  heretics  and  "  false  apos- 
tles ;"  he  was  writing  to  Christians  who  lived  in  an  age  when  Bibles 
were  exceedingly  rare,  and  when  of  course  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  immensely  more  dependent  upon  the  instructions  of  their 
pastors  than  we  are  at  the  present  day ;  and  hence  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  urges  them  ^^  to  obey  them  that  had  the  rule  over  them, 
who  watched  for  their  souls — and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love 
for  then"  work's  sake." 

Viewing,  then,  the  writings  of  Ignatius  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  age,  we  boldly  assert  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  them 
which  has  the  smack  of  Prelacy.  They  are  in  conmion  with  those 
of  Clement  and  Polycarp,  purely  hortary ;  they  are  not  designed  to 
expound  either  the  laith  or'the  polity  of  the  Church  of  that  day,  yet 
they  indirectly  cast  a  clear  light  upon  both  those  points.  If  our 
limits  allowed,  we  could  adduce  numerous  passages  bearing  upon  the 
latter  topic,  and  make  it  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun,  that  the 
Episcopacy  of  the  Ignatian  age  was  Presbyterian,  and  not  Prelatic ; 
congregational  or  parochial,  and  not  diocesan;  that  the  bishop  was 
the  pastor  of  a  single  church,  the  elders  were  his  advisers,  and  the 
deacons  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor.  Candid  Episcopa- 
lians have  admitted  this ;  and  he  who  can  discover  the  traces  of  Dio- 
cesan episcopacy  in  these  letters,  must  be  endowed  with  those  "  sharp 
optics"  that  can  "see  what  is  not  to  be  seen." 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Ignatius  nothing  certain  is  known,  be- 
yond the  facts  of  his  ministry  at  Antioch,  and  of  his  martyrdom  at 
Rome.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  the  child  whom  Jesus  took  inhis 
arms,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Unless  ye  become  as  this  litde 
child,"  &c.;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  In  the  account  of  his  mar- 
tvrdom,  which  purports  to  be  drawn  up  by  eye-witnesses,  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostie  John,  a  statement  by  no  means 
improbable  when  we  consider  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was  con- 
demned by  Trajan  (who  spent  some  time  at  Antioch  on  his  way  to 
the  east)  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts  at  Bome ;  and  his  Epistles  were 
written  while  slowly  journeying  from  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  labours 
to  the  distant  place  of  execution.  In  one  of  these  he  thus  gives  ut- 
terance to  bia  feelings  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom  \ 

"  From  Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  land,  by  night  and  day,  I  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  for  I  am  bound  to  ten  leopards,  viz.,  the  band  of 
soldiers.  By  the  injuries  I  suflfer  from  them  I  am  made  a  better 
disciple,  *  yet  am  I  not  justified.*  I  long  to  meet  the  beasts  pre- 
pared for  me ;  I  earnestly  wish  that  they  may  be  ready  to  devour 
me  speedily.  If  they  were  unwilling,  I  would  myself  excite  their 
rage.  Pardon  me  for  saying  this ;  I  know  how  great  advantage  will 
thus  accrue  to  me.  Now  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple.  Let  fire  and  the 
cross,  the  crowds  of  wild  beasts,  laceration  of  the  flesh,  tearing 
asunder  and  *  breaking  of  bones,  the  cutting  oflF  of  my  members,  the 
contusion  of  the  whole  body,  and  all  the  direful  torments  of  the  devil 
come  upon  me,  only  let  me  obtain  Jesus  Christ.    The  pleasures  of 
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earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  conld  give  me  no  delight.  I 
would  rather  die  unto  Jesus  Christ  than  to  reign  unto  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth,  *for  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  soul  V  Him  I  seek  who  died  for  us.  Him  1 
desire  who  rose  again  for  us." 

The  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  thus  touched  upon 
in  another  letter — "  I  entreat  you  to  do  nothing  contentiously,  but 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  per- 
sons say,  Unless  we  find  such  a  doctrine  in  the  ancient  Prophets,  we 
will  not  believe  the  gospel ;  and  when  I  have  told  them,  It  is  there 
written,  they  have  replied,  That  is  the  very  question.  But  to  me 
Jesus  Christ  is  antiquity ;  to  me  the  purest  and  most  ancient  doc- 
trines are  his  cross,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  the  faith  which 
is  by  him,  through  all  which  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  your  prayers,  to 
be  justified.  The  Priests  ^the  old  economy)  were  indeed  excellent, 
but  much  more  excellent  is  the  High  Priest  (i.  e.  Christ)  to  whom 
alone  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  secret  things  of  God  have  been 
confided.  He  is  the  gate  to  the  Father,  by  which  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  the  Prophets,  the  apostles,  the  church  have  entered  in.  All 
these  have  a  divine  unitjr  (i.  e.  the  aim  of  prophets  and  apostles  is 
the  same).  But  pre-emment  is  the  gospel  dispensation,  for  under  it 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came,  suffered,  and  rose  again.  All  the  chosen 
prophets  predicted  it.     The  gospel  is  the  perfection  of  eternal  life." 

"  The  OrosBy'  says  he  in  another  place,  "  which  to  unbelievers  is 
an  offence,  to  us  is  salvation  and  eternal  life.  Where  is  the  wise  ? 
where  the  debater  ?  where  the  boasting  of  those  who  call  themselves 
prudent  ?  For  Jesus  Christ  our  God  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of 
Mary,  according  to  a  divine  economy,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was 
bom,  and  was  baptized,  that  by  his  passion  he  might  purify  nature." 

These  passages  will  suffice  to  give  our  readers  a  tolerably  good  idea 
of  the  style  and  tone  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Numerous  topics 
are  touched  upon ;  but  there  are  very  few  on  which  the  venerable 
father  allows  Iiimself  to  enlarge.  He  however  gives  a  clear  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  those  precious  truths — the  supreme  divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  vicarious  atonement,  salvation  by  faith 
alone,  &;c.,  which  real  Christians  in  all  ages  have  prized  so  highly ; 
while  of  the  distinctive  dogmas  of  Popery  and  Puseyism  not  the 
faintest  trace  can  be  found  in  his  remains.  F. 


Blessedness  of  a  Lowly  Mind. — ^The  greater  the  submission,  the 
more  grace.  K  there  be  one  hollow  in  the  valley  lower  than  another, 
thither  do  the  waters  gather.  The  more  lowly  we  are  in  our  own 
eyes,  the  more  lovely  we  are  in  the  sight  of  God.  When  to  our- 
selves we  are  despicable,  to  him,  through  Christ,  we  are  acceptable. 
We  are  unworthy :  let  us  be  lowly.  Job  was  coming  near  to  the 
blessing  when  he  said,  "  I  am  vile ;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?" — M. 
Younge,  1655. 

Vol.  n.— No.  10  68 
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A  GKEEK  HYMN. 

*  Mr.  Editor  . — The  following  little  Greek  hymn,  by  an  unknown 
hand,  describes  so  admirabljr  the  temper  of  a  truly  devout  heart, 
that  I  send  it  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine.  With  it  I  inclose  an 
attempt  at  an  English  version. 

K<u  duft  ^ttvo;. 

^/ivo  ere,  Mcucapi 

Km  d»a  cr^(H. 

K>9a  yap  ^tavoi 

Toca  XM  oi^yiHy 

Am  90tjcas, 

TLanp  auyvinats^ 

HaUp  apptjtt.  ; 

TRAKSLATIOK. 

Blessed  God  I  to  thee  I  bring 

My  humble  voice,  thy  praise  to  sing; 

And  when  my  voice  1  cease  to  raise, 

I  will  thy  name  with  silence  praise. 

For  voice  and  silence  both  are  heard 

Alike  by  thee,  thou  sovereign  Word, 

Father  divine,  ineffable! 

Almighty  God,  unsearchable!  E.  N.  Y. 

The  following  translation  has  been  added  by  a  friend,  to  whom  we 
happened  to  show  the  foregoing. 

0  Blessed  One,  to  thee  I  raise 

My  humble  voice  in  ardent  praise ; 

And  when  my  tongue  in  silence  lies, 

My  thoughts  hold  converse  with  the  skies. 

For  voice  and  silence  equally, 

Searcher  of  hearts,  are  known  to  thee, 

Father,  whose  nature  none  can  know. 

Father,  whose  glory  none  can  show.  J.  P.  E. 


Trust  God. — "I  could  write  down  twenty  cases,'*  says  a  pious  man,' 
"  when  I  wished  God  had  done  otherwise  than  he  did ;  but  which  I  now 
see,  had  I  my  own  will,  would  have  led  to  extensive  mischief.  The 
life  of  a  Christian  is  a  life  of  paradoxes.  He  must  lay  hold  on  God, 
he  must  follow  hard  after  him,  he  must  determine  not  to  let  him  go. 
And  yet  you  must  learn  to  let  God  alone.  Quietness  before  God  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  Christian  graces ;  to  sit  where  he 
places  us,  to  be  what  he  would  have  us,  and  this  as  long  as  he  pleases.*', 

ISdected. 
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lonseliofii  fi^ongjits. 


QUEEN  VICTOBIA  A  TEACHEK. 

"  God  save  the  Queen  !"  A  Sovereign  giving  instruction  is  one 
of  the  good  signs  of  the  age,  Victoria,  the  Queen  of  a  great  empire, 
is  a  woman  of  much  royaJtj  of  character.  She  is  a  teacher.  The 
Edinburgh  Witness  has  the  following  paragraph : 

"  A  Royal  Teacher.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  our 
beloved  Sovereign  has  at  Windsor  a  Sabbath  and  a  day  class  of  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  domestics,  to  which  she  unremittingly  attends 
when  the  Court  is  there." 

Such  an  incident  may  excite  profitable  meditations. 

1.  Teaching  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  Queens.  To  give  in- 
struction to  unmortal  minds,  to  assist  in  forming  and  developing 
character,  to  train  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  is  worK 
which  angels  would  delight  in,  and  which  queens  are  privileged  to 
perform.  Go  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  you  will  see  the  Sovereim 
of  the  British  empire  a  teacher  of  children.  It  is  an  honour  to  the 
royal  lady  thus  to  enlighten  and  mould  the  minds  of  her  meanest 
subjects.  She  who  was  crowned  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  Church 
and  State,  and  enthroned  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  has  a  right 
to  teach  the  humble  and  the  poor.  The  King  of  kings  blessed  little 
children.  He  was  the  great  teacher  of  mankind.  He  came  to  feed 
the  lambs,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  be  servant  of  all. 
His  oflSce  of  Prophet  was  co-ordinate  with  his  dominion  of  King. 
There  is  no  higher  royalty  than  to  teach.  Ye  teachers  in  our  homes 
and  in  our  schools,  true  Victorias  of  kingdoms  ye  rule  over,  rejoice 
in  the  greatness  of  your  work !  Bejoice  that  your  chosen  vocation 
is  one  which  has  honour  in  its  aims  and  duties,  which  enlists  the 
sympathy  of  England's  Queen  in  its  pursuit,  and,  above  all,  which 
has  the  infinite  dimity  of  the  Saviour's  example,  and  the  power  of 
his  grace,  to  sustain  you  in  its  labours  and  responsibilities. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  Queen  gives 
a  good  example.  How  many  hundreds  are  there  in  Christian  Eng- 
land and  America,  where  the  aueen-work  of  teaching  is  to  be  done, 
but  where  the  woman-spirit  of  Victoria  is  absent !  The  great  sin  of 
the  age  is  the  neglect  of  household  instruction.  Shame  on  the 
mothers  and  sisters  who  neglect  the  teachings  which  belong  to  them 
in  the  family.  Go  and  imitate  the  British  Sovereign,  upon  the  great- 
ness of  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  and  within  whose  palace 
there  is  light  to  "the  children  belonging  to  the  domestics."  There 
is  an  example  which  ten  thousands  need  follow. 

The  incident  of  Windsor  Palace  reminds  us  of  a  scene  we  once 
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witnessed  on  a  Georgia  plantation.  A  •  .  .  S.  C  .  .  .,  one  of  the 
queens  of  her  sex,  now  translated  above,  was  the  daily  teacher  in 
a  school  of  slaves.  Gifted  with  a  noble  and  highly  cultivated  mind, 
with  beauty  and  grace  of  person,  with  religion  unfeigned,  and  with 
a  sweetness  and  power  of  social  influence  which  placed  her  in  the 
front  rank  of  her  honoured  sex,  she  industriously  taught  several 
hours  every  day  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  a  plantation.  Methinks 
I  see  her  now  at  that  labour  of  love,  which  long  time  ago  awakened 
sensibilities  and  admiration  it  is  a  delight  now  to  recall !  I  hear  her 
rich  voice  rising  above  the  school-room  music  of  the  young  African 
choir,  and  leading  her  pupils  to  God  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spirit 
tual  songs  I  I  see  her  toiling  amidst  bodily  infirmities,  being  all 
things  to  all  that  she  might  be  the  means  of  saving  some ! 

Such  examples  may  well  excite  to  the  practice  of  household  duties 
persons  of  less  gifted  minds  and  in  humbler  stations.  The  power  of 
a  good  example,  which  belongs  to  every  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  ae 
well  as  to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Georgia  plantar 
tion,  may  be  felt  through  successive  generations,  in  leading  others  to 
go  and  do  likewise. 

3.  Well-doing  J  though  modest  in  its  spirit^  is  sure  of  a  reward. 
Many  a  servant  of  Christ  toils  in  obscurity.  The  most  laborious 
and  self-denying  are  not  always  the  best  known.  The  praise  of 
men  is  not  the  aim  of  true-hearted  fidelity.  While  every  public 
movement  of  Queen  Victoria,  from  a  morning  drive  to  a  visit  to 
Belgium,  is  heralded  through  the  press,  her  household  actions  come 
not  with  observation.  "  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  our 
beloved  Sovereign"  is  a  teacher,  is  the  tardy  announcement  now  made 
for  the  first  time.  But  good  deeds  are  sure  to  be  found  out.  The 
secret  of  a  woman's  merit  cannot  be  concealed.  The  Queen's  reward 
is  not  in  the  proclamation  of  her  good  deeds,  but  in  the  increased 
esteem  and  affection  of  her  subjects.  So  with  thee,  beloved  servant 
of  Christ ;  every  labour,  and  prayer,  and  tear  of  thine  shall  be  re- 
warded openly ;  thy  character  shall  be  understood  in  the  truth  of 
its  ingenuous  and  benevolent  integrity,  and  if  aught  is  unknown  to 
men,  it  is  well  known  to  Christ. 

4.  Condescension  to  others  is  a  mark  of  true  greatness.  ^^  Mind 
not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate."  Condescen- 
sion is  an  element  of  benevolence,  is  free  from  any  claim  of  merit, 
and  is  the  impulse  of  a  noble  spirit,  especially  when  under  the  domi- 
nion of  ffrace.  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  us  as  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  "  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  bo 
equal  with  God,"  and  yet  emptied  himself  of  glory,  and  became  one 
of  us  for  our  salvation.  His  was  infinite  condescension.  Religion 
in  its  spirit,  precepts,  example,  appreciates  the  dignity  of  every  hu- 
man being.  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master  in  doing  good,  nor 
the  queen  above  her  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  The 
person  who  is  above  the  oflSce  of  a  teacher  is  below  the  standard  of 
a  Christian.  As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all,  how- 
ever high  or  low  their  station  in  life. 
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5.  We  learn  from  the  Windsor  Castle  schoolmistress  the  worth  of 
a  woman  within  her  sphere.  The  true  sphere  of  a  woman  is  her 
home.  There  is  one  glory  of  a  kingdom,  and  another  glory  of  a 
household.  Victoria  on  the  throne  can  be  a  Christian  lady  m  her 
castle.  According  to  the  old  adage,  ^^  every  one's  house  is  his  cas- 
tle ;*'  and  it  is  here^  among  one's  children  and  domestics,  that  Proyi- 
dence  has  given  to  woman  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  May  our  Ameri- 
can mothers  reign  at  home  in  all  the  glory  and  meekness  of  Christian 
exaltation ! 


THE  CHILD'S  FOOTSTEPS. 


B7  XS8.  1.  H.  EVANS. 

Thbri  is  a  soimdmost  mnsical  and  sweet, 

A  sound  that  ever  bringeth  joj  to  me. 
And  thoughts  of  innocence  for  angels  meet» 

And  warmest  love  in  all  its  punty : 
'Tis  the  light  bounding  step,  all  gay  and  fleet. 
Of  happy  childhood,  with  its  tiny  feet 

No  noiseless  gliding,  as  on  sin  intent, 
Nor  slow  and  measured  entrance  at  the  door ; 

Each  footstep,  with  a  music  eloquent, 
Sounds  clear  on  winding  stair  or  polished  floor ; 

And  ere  the  little  dimpled  nice  appears. 

The  quick,  sweet  bound  hath  charmed  away  my  cares. 

Whether  in  satin  slipper  delicate, 

Or  in  its  native  freedom  springing  by ; 
If  in  proud  palace  halls  its  pett^  fate, 

Or  m  the  lowly  home  of  poverty ; 
Alike  its  buoyant  gladness  charms  the  ear, 
And  bringeth  thought  of  heavenly  beauty  near. 

I  wonder  not,  if,  in  his  lowly  ffuise, 

Surrounded  by  the  hardened  and  the  vile, 
A  sudden  splendour  lit  the  Saviour's  eves. 

And  his  lips  parted  with  a  holy  smile. 
When,  with  their  upward,  sunny  gaze,  drew  nigh 
The  little  fearless  forms  of  infancy. 

Ah,  blessed  little  ones  I    Their  rosy  charms 

Leaned  on  his  bosom,  all  unpaled  by  fear : 
Serenely  resting  in  his  mighty  arms 

Who  framed  the  glory  of  each  starry  sphere, 
No  thoughts  of  sinful  years  for  ihem  uprose ; 
No  grief  or  shame  to  mar  their  sweet  repose. 

Then  let  his  lowly  followers  not  disdain 
To  guard  such  flower-like  beauty  for  their  Lord, 

Nor  deem  the  moments  wasted,  while  they  train 
Fair  infant  minds  obedient  to  bis  word. 

Nay,  rather  let  us,  as  their  bloom  wo  view, 

Seek  our  own  innocent  pleasures  to  renew.  [SeUctei, 
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A  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

*^  The  children  of  the  present  age,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "  are  the 
hope  of  the  age  to  come.  We,  who  are  now  acting  our  several  parts 
in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  are  fast  hastening  off  the  stage,  and  time 
is  continually  laying  some  of  us  asleep  under  ground.  The  circle  of 
about  thirty  years  will  plant  another  generation  in  our  room,  and 
then  another  set  of  mortals  will  fill  the  world  with  blessings  or  mis- 
chiefs. Should  we  not  then  consider  what  we  can  do  to  prevent  these 
evils,  and  to  entail  blessings  on  our  successors?  What  shall  we  do  to 
secure  wisdom,  goodness  and  religion  amongst  the  next  generation 
of  men  ?  Have  we  any  concern  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  rising 
generation  ?  Let  us,  then,  hearken  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  train 
up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  when  they  are  old  they 
Will  not  depart  from  it." 


Bistoriml  nnh  $iogra|i[iifQL 


SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TINKLING  SPRING  CHURCH, 
AUGUSTA  COUNTY,  VA. 

That  section  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  known  as  "  The  Valley," 
extends  from  the  Potomac  river  to  the  south-west,  having  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains  on  the  south-east,  and  a  parallel  chain  distant,  on 
an  average,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  and  known  by  various  names 
on  the  north-west. 

Settlements  in  this  valley  were  commenced  about  the  year  1730, 
on  the  waters  of  Opequon  creek,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Winchester.  Others  followed  in  rapid  succession,  though 
not  always  immediately  contiguous  ;  and  in  ten  years  the  whites  had 
established  themselves  in  various  localities,  as  far  or  farther  than 
James  river. 

These  settlers  were  generally  from  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  many  directly  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  religious  predi- 
lections they  were  Presbyterians,  Quakers  and  Lutherans,  with  other 
representatives  of  Protestant  continental  churches,  and  Mennonites. 
The  supply  of  these  settlements  with  the  means  of  grace,  engaged 
the  attention  of  Donegal  Presbytery  as  early  as  1736*    According 
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to  its  Records,  "  Mr.  Gelston  is  appointed  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  new 
inhabitants  near  Opekan,  in  Virginia,  who  have  been  writing  to  Mr. 
G.,  when  he  was  lately  oVer  the  river,  and  desired  a  visit  of  this 
kind."  In  Sept.  f3d),  1737,  we  find  notice  of  the  "  supplication 
from  the  people  oi  Beverly  Manor,  in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia, 
requesting  supplies.'*  The  Presbytery  not  judging  it  expedient  to 
send  supplies  during  the  impending  winter,  directed  "  Mr.  Anderson 
to  write  an  encouraging  letter,"  signifying  the  resolution  of  Pres- 
bytery to  grant  the  request  in  the  spring.  This  "  Beverly  Manor" 
comprised  rather  over  half  of  the  present  county  of  Augusta,  partly 
coincident  in  territory  with  the  region  watered  by  the  North,  South, 
and  Middle  rivers,  constituting  the  "  Triple  Forks  of  the  Shenan- 
doah." 

In  Sept.  (6th),  1739,  we  read  of  another  '*  supplication  from  the 
back  parts  of  Virginia."  "  The  Presbytery  having  discoursed  upon 
it  at  some  length,  and  hearing  Mr.  Thompson  express  his  willingness 
in  some  degree  to  be  serviceable  to  that  people,  if  the  Lord  shall 
please  to  call  him  thereunto,  and  if  other  difficulties  in  the  way  can 
be  surmounted,  the  Presbytery  look  on  him  as  a  very  fit  person  for 
this  great  undertaking."  The  further  consideration  of  this  "great 
undertaking"  was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting,  and  then  deferred, 
"to  intreat  the  assistance  of  the  Synod's  committee  in  judging  of  said 
matter."  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Thompson  ever  accomplished 
this  "great  undertaking."*  Mr.  Anderson,  however,  visited  the 
people,  and  organized  a  congregation,  whose  boundaries  were  fixed 
"  in  an  orderly  manner  by  the  voice  of  the  inhabitants."  The  exact 
period  of  this  event  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  statement  is  made 
on  the  authority  of  Rev.  John  Oratg,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Tinkling 
Spring  Church ;  and  it  must  have  occurred  prior  to  1740 — perhaps 
in  1739— for  (Nov.  16,  1739)  the  Presbyterv  appointed  Mr.  Craigf 
"  to  supply  at  Opekan,  the  High  Tract,  and  other  Societies  of  our 
persuasion  in  Virginia,  at  his  discretion.''  Mr.  Craig  expressly  as- 
serts that  the  organization  above  mentioned  preceded  his  visit. 

The  congregation,  thus  organized  by  Mr.  AndersoUy  was  called  the 
**  Triple  Forks  of  Shenandoah,"  in  allusion  to  the  three  branches  of 
that  stream  which  watered  its  territory,  a  region  of  about  30  miles 
in  length  by  20  in  breadth.  It  was  divided  into  a  northern  and 
southern  section ;  and  though  one  ecclesiastical  organization,  had  the 
management  of  its  secular  afiairs  conducted  separately,  each  section 
providing  for  itself.  The  southern  section  corresponded  with  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Tinkling  Spring"  congregation,  and 
the  northern  with  that  of  "Augusta." 

In  April,  1740,  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  received  several  "  sup- 
plications from  different  societies  of  our  persuasion  in  Virginia," 

*  1  hare  recently  met  with  a  book,  now  in  my  possession,  purporting  to  be  an  explication 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  printed  at  Wiiliamsborg,  in  1749,  ''prepared  by  John  Thompson, 
Y.  D.  M.  and  A.  M.,  of  Amelia.  Amelia  then  covered  a  large  number  of  counties  south  of 
Appomatoz  river.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  Mr.  Thompson  went  to  that  part  of  Virginia. 

t  Mr.  Craig  was  a  native  of  Irelant^  but  educated  ia  America.  His  life  may  be  given  in 
a  future  number. 
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wherein  they  request  that  the  Presbytery,  "  by  reason  of  the  great 
distance,  please  to  form  a  call  to  Mr.  Craig,  and  affix  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  to  said  supplication  to  the  call."  Thus  it  might  ap- 
pear Mr.  C.'s  services  were  desired  by  several ;  for  the  Presbytery, 
m  agreeing  to  comply  (for  the  reason  aforesaid),  "  to  prevent  unne- 
cessary trouble,  called  in  Mr.  Craig,  and  asked  him  which  call, 
pursuant  to  said  supplications,  he  would  incline  to  take  under  con- 
sideration." Mr.  Craig  having  intimated  his  preference  for  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Shenandoah  and  the  South  river,  (thus  designating 
the  same  region  already  noticed  as  the  Triple  Forks,)  Mr.  Sa^y  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  call.  When  drawn  up,  it  was  put  into  Mr. 
C.*s  hands,  who,  having  considered  it  till  June  17th,  of  same  year, 
signified  lus  acceptance ;  and  at  his  request  his  Presbyterial  exer- 
cise was  ^  deferred  till  our  next  meeting,  when  he  is  to  deliver  that, 
and  a  common  head  on  that  subject,  viz :  ^  How  the  necessity  of  good 
works  is  consbtent  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.' " 
On  Sept.  2d,  1740,  Mr.  C.  having  passed  all  his  trials  satisfacto- 
rily,, and  Presbytery  being  encouraged  to  proceed  to  his  ordination, 
Robert  Doag  (Doak  ?)  and  Daniel  Denniston,  from  Virginia,  declared, 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation  of  Shenandoah,*  their  adherence  to 
their  call,  formerly  presented  to  Mr.  Craig.  A  day  of  solemn  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  all  the  parties  nearly  concerned, 
was  appointed,  "  in  order  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  and  concur- 
rence with  this  great  undertaking."  Accordingly,  en  the  8d  Sept., 
1740,  he  was  solemnly  ordained,  "  Mr.  Sanky  preaching  the  sermon, 
on  Jer.  iii.  16 :  *And  I  will  give  you  pastors,  &c. ;'  "  and  Mr.  C.  was 
set  apart,  by  "imposition  of  hands,"  to  the  work  of  the  holy  minis- 
try in  the  congregation  on*  the  South  part  of  Beverly  M!anor,  in 
Virginia. 

Thus,  Sept.  8d,  1740,  is  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Church  of  Virginia.  According  to  Mr.  Craig,t  this  was 
**  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  regularly  settled  in  the  Colony  of 
Virginia.^  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  carefulness  that  every 
step  in  the  whole  proceeding  should  be  according  to  strict  Presby- 
terian principle,  form  and  usage ;  and  we  can  but  be  affected  to 
note  the  solemnity  observed  in  reference  to  an  "undertaking,"  of 
whose  "greatness,"  as  it  appeared  to  its  agents,  we  can  form  but 
inadequate  conceptions. 

It  appears  that  with  the  "  supplication"  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  "  call"  on  which  Mr.  Craig  was  settled,  there  was  sent  to  the 
Presbytery  a  list  of  subscribers,  with  the  amounts  which  they  pro- 
mised to  pay  on  the  1st  Sept.,  1741,  one  year  after  the  installation 
of  Mr.  C.  This  list  is  preserved.  It  contains  about  70  names.  The 
amount  promised  by  each  person  is  not  always  stated;  but  those 
of  46  persons,  in  sums  varying  from  5  shillings  to  1  pound  and  ten 

*  Doabtless  thifl  was  but  a  shortened  name  for  **  Triple  Forks  of  Shenandoah." 
-  t  In  a  letter  to  the  congregation,  dated  March  4th,  1768,  and  now  in  possession  of  W. 
Davis,  Esq.  of  Angasta  county,  Virginia. 

I  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Craig  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  churches  formed  hj 
Mr.  Makemie. 
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shillings,  makes  up  38  pounds  and  16  shillings.  What  the  foil 
amount  promised  may  have  been  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  After 
twenty-four  years'  service,  Mr.  Craig  reports  the  entire  receipts  from 
the  South  side  of  the  congregation  at  <£228  12».  lid.  8/.,  an  ave- 
rage of  about  <£9  10«.  per  annum.  The  payments  by  the  North  side 
are  not  stated. 

The  regularity  and  order  observed  in  eflFecting  Mr.  C.'s  settlement 
was  followed  in  the  arrangements  made  for  the  management  of  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  congregation.  A  commission  of  five  gentlemen, 
James  Patton,  John  Finley,  George  Hutchinson,  John  Christian,  and 
Alexander  Brackenridge,  was  constituted,  by  appointment  of  the 
heads  of  families  of  the  South  side,  and  a  formal  record  was  made 
both  of  the  terms  of  the  appointment  and  its  acceptance.  This  com* 
mission  was  semi-civil  and  semi-diaconal  in  its  character,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  entire  control  of  all  the  real  estate,  and  rece^  and 
disbursements  of  all  funds,  both  for  church  building  and  pastoral 
support.  These  commissioners  having  organized,  proceeded,  April 
13th,  1742,  to  settle  the  question  of  locating  the  church,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  meeting-house  should  be  set  at  the  Tinkling  Spring. 
Apprehensive  of  dissatisfaction,  however,  they  ordered  that  "  if  any 
sufficient  number  is  dissatisfied  with  what  is  done,  they  will  give  their 
reasons  in  15  days,  in  writing;"  and  expressed  a  willingness,  on 
proper  grounds,  to  recede  from  the  proposed  plan.  The  "reasons" 
for  dissatisfaction  may  or  may  not  have  been  presented  within  the 
prescribed  period.  The  question,  however,  was  not  finally  settled 
for  some  time.  The  pastor  was  among  the  number  of  the  dissatis- 
fied, and  entered  the  lists  of  contention  on  the  question  with  much 
zeal.  He  preferred  a  locality  about  midway  between  the  centres  of 
the  two  sections.* 

At  a  meeting,  Sept.  28th,  1742,  "It  is  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
commissioners,  that  the  meeting  house  shall  be  built  at  Uie  Tinkling 
Spring,  and  that  all  former  jdisputes  and  proceedings  is  done  away ; 
and  to  build  a  house  50  by  24  in  the  clear,  and  the  ground  sill  and 
the  wall  plate  each  to  be  of  one  piece,  with  eight  logs  in  side  wall, 
the  least  lo^  not  less  than  12  inches  broad."  This  settlement  of  the 
vexed  question  was  really  made  by  the  people,  and  only  declared  by 
the  commissioners,  for  it  appears  the  subject  had  been  decided  by 
vote,  fifty-one  votes  having  been  cast  for  the  Tinkling  Spring  and 
only  fifteen  for  the  place  selected  by  Mr.  Craig.    By  well  ascertained 

*  The  tradition  is,  that  having  nnraooesBfiillj  plied  the  people  in  various  portions  of  the 
oongregatioD,  Mr.  Craig  endeavoured  to  bring  to  his  tud  the  inflnence  of  a  member  of  the 
church  whose  residence  was  near  the  place  selected  by  himself— Mr.  John  Pilson,  whose  great 
worth  gave  him  a  deserved  influence  among  the  people.  Mr.  Pilson,  however,  probably 
foreseeing  the  ultimate  division  of  the  congregation,  and  overlooking  all  considerations  of 
personal  oonvenienee,  resisted  the  importunities  of  Mr.  Craigi  who  foiled  in  this  last  efibrt 
retired  from  the  contest,  exclaiming  it  is  said,  ''Well  John  !  Ton  too,  are  against  me.  I 
give  up.  But  never  shall  a  drop  of  ^water  from  that  spring  tinkle  down  my  throat"  He 
kept  his  word ;  and  it  is  said  would  spend  from  six  to  eight  hours  in  the  protracted  services 
of  sacramental  seasons  during  the  warmest  weather,  without  ever  tasting  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  tinkling  spring.  We  may  smile  at  the  perdnadty  of  such  a  man  in  trifles,  but  we 
must  remember,  that  this  was  but  a  specimen  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  men,  who,  whether 
in  contests  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  savages  of  ^e  woods,  or  the  lords  over  men's 
consciences,  never  knew  the  word  "  •urrender." 
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reooUectionfl  of  aged  pergons  (living  in  1849)  "  who  saw  this  house" 
in  its  decaying  state,  it  appears  that  the  provision  as  to  materials  was 
changed,  and  it  was  erected  a  frame  building.  Several  years  elapsed 
before  its  completion,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  ac- 
complished as  late  as  April  26th,  1748,  inasmuch  as  measures  were 
then  ordered  to  procure  additional  labour  to  supply  lack  of  service  of 
the  contractor.  The  house  was  however  used,  and  a  sexton  employed 
at  40  shillings  per  annum,  according  to  a  contract,  of  which  a  copy 
exists,  and  in  which  his  duties  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness. 
The  expense  of  building  was  provided  by  an  assessment  of  24  shil- 
lings, payable  in  two  equal  instalments,  levied  on  each  head  of  a  family, 
the  whole  amounting  to  <£192  8s.,  for  77  heads  of  families.  The  list 
of  these  assessments  dates  to  1744  or  5,  and  implies,  of  course,  some 
increase  in  the  congregation.  It  is  related  on  good  tradition  that 
one  prominent  member  of  the  Church,  to  gratify  some  aristocratic 
feeling  of  his  lady,  had  a  small  addition  made  to  one  side  of  the 
Church,  in  which  he  and  family  might  sit  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  people.  On  his  subsequent  removal  from  the  congregation,  this 
place  was  assigned  to  the  few  blacks  who  at  that  time  had  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  valley. 

The  Church  was  left  for  several  years  without  a  pulpit,  which  was 
erected  according  to  subsequent  and  special  contract,  which  provided 
"that  it  should  be  like  the  pulpit  in  town,"  and  cost  <£11.  The 
**  pulpit  in  town"  was  that  of  the  Established  Church  in  Staunton, 
the  county  seat  of  Augusta.  As  this  contract  is  dated  1766,  two 
years  after  Mr.  C.  left  the  congregation,  it  is  possible  there  may  have 
been  a  pulpit  previously  existing,  for  which  this  was  a  substitute. 

The  congregation  increased  under  Mr.  C.'s  ministry.  He  tells 
them  in  his  letter  already  quoted,  they  had  tripled  their  numbers. 
His  position  was  not  entirely  pleasant.  He  found  the  leaders 
"  proud,  self-interested,  contentious  and  ungovernable."  It  cost  him 
great  labour  and  pain  to  form  a  Session,  which,  however,  he  compli- 
ments as  the  "  stay  of  the  congregation."  Comparing  the  two  sec- 
tions, he  gives  the  preference  to  the  Northern  (since  Augusta)  Church, 
while  the  Tinkling  Spring  people  are  reprehended  for  beins^  «  close- 
handed  in  providing  necessary  things  for  pious  purposes,'  and  for 
their  long  and  many  dissensions  as  to  locating  their  house,  and  the 
style  of  building.*  He  suflfered  some  annoyances  from  the  "church", 
establishment,  which,  however,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  but  little. 

*  With  all  their  weU  laid  plans,  the  commissioners  found  considerable  diffienlty  in  collect- 
ing subscriptions  for  church  building  and  pastoral  support.  In  the  spirit  and  custom  of  an 
Established  Church,  they  sued  delinquents — and  we  have  recorded  the  decisions  of  the  jas- 
tices  before  whom  the  cases  were  tried.  In  several  instances,  judgment  was  given  against 
the  delinquents,  who  had,  with  their  subscriptions,  the  costs  of  the  suit  (seven  pence  half 
penny)  to  pay.  In  some  cases  the  judgments  were  conditional,  the  defendants  having 
granted  to  them  a  release  from  payment^  provided  Synod  or  Presbytery  would  "  release 
them  from  the  congregation  within  twelve  months"  after  rendering  of  judgment  In  one 
case,  the  defendant  plead  that  the  parties  had  not  in  four  years  **  examined  kim"  (on  the 
Catechism),  nor  **  vinted  him^**  and  the  justices  sustained  the  plea,  directing  also  that  Mr. 
Craig  should  credit  the  commissioners  the  amount  of  the  payment  claimed,  and  eosts  of 
the  suit  How  few  now-a-days  decline  payment  of  stipends  for  such  a  reason  I  How  many 
would  rather  pay  to  be  exempt  from  all  such  pastoral  attentions  I 
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The  efforts  of  the  New  Lieht  party  to  create  disaffection  to  him  per- 
Bonally,  and  detract  from  tne  parity  of  the  gospel  which  he  preached, 
cost  him  more  pain.  Having  "  examined  the  controversy,  had  free 
communication  with  both  parties,  and  applied  to  God  for  light  and 
direction  in  the  important  concern,  which  was  done  with  time  and 
deliberation,  not  instantly,'*  he  came  to  obtain  '^  clearness  of  mind 
to  join  in  the  Protest*  against  the  new  and  uncharitable  opinions 
and  the  views  of  church  government."  But  further  particulars  of 
Mr.  O.'s  personal  relations  to  the  church  of  Tinkling  Spring  will  ap- 
pear in  his  life,  in  some  future  article. 

Mr.  Craig  remained  pastor  of  the  two  sections  of  the  congrega* 
tion  till  1754.  Having  then  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  the  labours 
of  his  office  having  considerably  increased,  and  difficulties  which  had 
gradually  grown  up  in  the  Tinkling  Spring  portion  having  become 
very  annoying,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  resign  that  part  of 
his  charge,  and  thenceforth  confined  himself  till  death,  in  1774,  to 
the  Augusta  Church. 

About  the  year  1760,  a  carefully  prepared  and  formal  memorial 
was  presented  to  Donegal  Presbytery,  on  some  subject  which  is 
but  partially  apprehended  by  reading  the  paper  itself,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  clearly  stated.  By  this  paper  it  appears  that  the  founders 
of  the  congregation  of  Triple  Forks  of  Shenandoah  had  always  pro- 

Eosed  a  division,  and  that  there  had  been  an  expressed  agreement  on 
Ir.  Craig's  settlement,  that  the  section  of  the  congregation  which 
might  soonest  possess  the  ability  to  sustain  a  pastor  alone,  should  be 
entitled  to  his  labours.  The  memorial  further  states  that  about  1756 
the  Tinkling  Spring  portion  had  made  arrangements  on  this  basis, 
for  claiming  Mr.  C.'s  entire  services-f  The  Indian  war  had  however 
prevented  a  consummation  of  their  plans.  As  Mr.  C.  ultimately 
remained  with  Augusta,  it  is  highly  probable  that  that  portion  had 
then  become  strongest  in  disposition  and  ability  united,  if  not  in  the 
latter  alone. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  congregation  of  Tinkling  Spring  was 
erected  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization.  No  Session  book 
was  kept,  of  which  any  traces  can  be  found,  except  a  few  disjointed 
memoranda  found  among  the  papers  of  the  "  commissioners."  These 
contain  nothing  of  importance  previous  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Craig's 
leaving  the  congregation.  During  a  vacancy  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
years,  occasional  supplies  were  procured  or  ordered  by  Presbytery, 
and  one  pound  was  paid  for  each  Sabbath's  services,  by  collections 
made  for  the  purpose.     Bev.  Messrs.  John  Brown,  Sanky,  Jackson, 

•  See  Hodge's  Cons.  Hist.  Presb.  Ch.  Part  IL  p.  187. 

f  The  ooDgregatioD  remained  in  debt  to  Mr.  Craig  for  many  years.  Notices  of  this  fact 
are  to  be  foond  in  the  Records  of  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  in  one  place,  what  may  surprise 
the  admirers  of  American  Pretbyterianum,  it  appears  that  "  on  the  presentation  of  petitions 
for  supplies  and  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  they  were  granted — though  Mr.  Craig 
might  have  objected  to  the  above  appointment  on  account  of  a  claim  in  said  congregation,  for 
arrears  due  to  him ;  yet  being  desirous  of  the  good  of  that  people,  he  consents,  Ac,  but  not 
00  as  to  give  op  said  claim  to  their  arrears.''  Whether  the  whole  of  their  arrears  was  ever 
liquidated  does  not  appear,  but  a  list  dated  March  8Ui,  1768,  has  been  preserved,  showing 
that  £24  bad  been  realised  for  the  purpose,  in  subscriptions  varying  from  ten  shiUings  to 
three  pounds. 
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Campbell,  Rice,  Gummings,  Black,  M'Murdie  and  Miller,  were  tlie 
most  frequent  supplies.*  The  size  of  the  congregation  in  1766-8, 
reached  90  heads  of  families,  and  in  a  contribution  for  ^^  covering 
the  house,*'  the  subscriptions  varied  from  2s.  6d.  to  10  shillings,  aver- 
aging about  5  shillings.  The  principle  of  pro  rata  contributions  was 
carried  out  even  in  the  purchase  of  a  Bible. 

Rev.  Jame%  TTadcJeZ  commenced  preaching  in  1777,  and  remained 
stated  supply  for  seven  years.  This  embraced  the  war  period.  At 
his  first  coining  he  was  promised  <£100,  and  provision  was  made  for 
its  payment  in  produce  at  market  prices,  in  two  instalments.  The 
subscription  varied  from  one  shilling  to  six  pounds,  each  giving  ac- 
cording to  ability.  This  salary  was  overpaid  by  £16,  the  first  year. 
A  regular  call  from  this  Church  had  been  given  to  Mr.  W.  in  1776, 
but  tnough,  by  reason  of  health,  ^e  incursions  of  the  British,  and 
other  causes,  Mr.  W.  removed  to  Augusta,  he  never  accepted  the 
call. 

After  a  residence  of  five  or  six  years,  the  terms  of  Mr.  W.'s  con- 
nection with  Tinkling  Spring  were  modified.  Staunton  having  become 
a  village  of  some  note,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Colonial  establish- 
ment having  opened  the  way  for  the  ministration  of  those  who  had 
been  ^'  Dissenters,"  he  was  induced  to  preach  half  of  his  time  in  that 
place.  Subscriptions  for  his  services  at  Tinkling  Spring,  at  £40  a 
year,  were  taken  in  that  congregation  in  sums  varying  from  6  shil- 
lings to  1  pound  and  eleven.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1777,  during 
the  most  pressing  time  of  the  war,  a  scheme  for  building  a  stone  or 
brick  Church,  70  by  40  feet,  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Tinkling  Spring 
congregation ;  and  subscriptions  of  nearly  £200  were  made,  in  sums 
varying  from  ten  shilling  to  ten  pounds.  The  scheme  was  probably 
frustrated  by  the  war  pressure,  and  not  resumed  till  1790,  when,  the 
dimensions  of  the  house  having  been  reduced  to  60  by  80,  the  build- 
ing was  erected,  a  sketch  of  which  appears  [the  upper  sketch]  in  the 
Fronti9piece  of  this  Magazine.  Mr.  Waddel*s  ministry  was  attended 
by  crowds,  according  to  the  most  reliable  traditions,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  tliat  it  was  followed  by  any  special  awakening.  Indeed,  the 
times  were  unpropitious.  On  one  occasion  of  Tarleton's  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Valley,  both  preacher  and  people  returned  from  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  broken  up  by  the  news  of  his  rapid  ap- 
proach, to  prepare  for  meeting  him  at  Rockfish  Grap,  which  on  that 
memorable  Sabbath  night  was  covered  with  the  stem  patriots  of 
<*  West  Augusta.'' 

*  A  few  notes  of  Sessional  Mts  during  this  period  erinee  the  existenee  and  aetiyitj  of  such 
a  body.  Thos  Aagust  16th,  1768,  a  note  is  recorded  thus,  ^'at  a  meeting  of  Seaosioo,  and 
we  put  it  to  the  rote,  and  B(r.  Kolt  and  John  Ramsay  was  for  Hanover  Presbytery."  This 
date  is  perhaps  wrong.  It  should  be  1768,  as  there  was  no  ooeasion  for  such  a  yote  subse- 
quently that  can  be  surmised.  At  the  last  period  the  question  of  attachment  to  Hanover 
or  Donegal  Presbytery  existed.  August  6th,  1766,  "  ordered  that  no  member  in  the  bounds  of 
this  congregation  shall  have  a  privilege  in  any  other  congregation,  without  a  liberty  Arom 
the  Session,  or  some  member  thereof."  *<  Ordered  that  no  member  of  this  Session  shall 
sign  any  petition  or  certificate  without  the  consent  of  a  minority  thereof."  These  were  strin- 
gent orders.  Efforts  to  secure  regular  meetings  of  Sessions  and  Quarteriy  meetings  of  the 
congregation  were  made,  and  rules  adopted,  excluding  from  prtviUgea  all  who  would  nol 
take  seats  and  bear  proportionate  parts  of  the  charges. 
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From  1784  to  1793,  there  was  another  vacancy,  of  which  no  re- 
cords have  been  preserved.  Mr.  John  MeOuey  who  had  been  labour- 
ing in  Greenbrier  county,  was  then  induced  to  take  charge  of  the 
congregation,  and  served  it  till  September  30th,  1818,  when  he  was 
removed  suddenly  by  death,  resulting  from  a  violent  fall  from  a  horse 
which  he  had  just  mounted  to  ride  to  Church.  Though  the  limits  of 
the  congregation  had  been  considerably  curtailed  by  the  erecting  of 
several  neighbouring  Churches,  and  the  strict  and  vigilant  habits  of 
a  former  generation  had  greatly  yielded  to  the  inroiwU  of  infidelity, 
and  more  lax  views  of  church  discipline,  yet  without  a  special  awak- 
ening there  was  a  steady  growth  of  the  Church.  Mr.  McCue  had 
commenced  a  service  in  Waynesboro,  preaching  there  one  Sabbath 
in  three.  This  Sabbath  was  for  several  years,  prior  to  his  death, 
supplied  by  Eev.  J.  0.  Wilson^  then  settled  as  a  Teacher  in  Staun- 
ton. At  Mr.  McCue's  death,  Mr.  W.  was  invited  to  take  charge  of 
Tinkling  Spring,  which  he  did  as  stated  supply,  and  continued  his 
faithful  ministrations  till  his  death,  January  1840.  His  death  was 
sadden,  the  result  of  some  unknown  derangement  of  his  vital  organs. 
He  fell  back  in  his  chair  while  reading  in  the  Post  Office,  and  in  a 
few  moments  expired. 

On  Mr.  Wilson's  settlement,  he  was  engaged  to  preach  one  third 
of  his  time  in  Waynesboro.  The  amount  first  promised  is  not  stated. 
During  the  latter  eight  years  of  his  life  the  people  agreed  to  pay 
him  $oQQ  per  annum.  A  paper  of  subscription  containing  twenty 
names,  amounting  to  $320— ranging  from  one  to  thirty  dollars  for 
each  subscriber,  attests  the  increased  grade  of  liberality  to  which  the 
Church  had  arrived.  During  his  ministry  the  Church  enjoyed  two 
seasons  of  awakening,  one  in  1831,  when  about  thirty  persons  were 
added  to  the  Church,  and  one  in  1834,  connected  with  the  use  of 
measures,  whose  propriety  was  at  least  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
transient  nature  of  the  reported  conversions. 

After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  procure  the  services  of  Rev.  W.  S. 
White,  then  of  Charlottesville,  the  congregation  invited  Rev.  Benja- 
min M.  Smith  of  Danville,  who  accepted  the  call  and  was  installed 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  November  1840.  Owing,  it  has  been  thought, 
more  to  neglect  than  any  other  cause,  the  congregation  had  remained 
without  a  formal  pastoral  relation  from  1764,  till  many  began  to  en- 
tertain incorrect  views  of  its  importance ;  and  neither  Mr.  McCue 
nor  Mr.  Wilson,  though  actually  performing  pastoral  services,  were 
ever  installed.  After  the  lapse  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the 
return  of  the  Chiu*ch  to  this  time-honoured  institution  was  hailed  as 
a  most  auspicious  event,  and  people  and  pastor  alike  rejoiced  in  pros- 
pect of  a  long  and  prosperous  union.  The  Church,  under  Mr.  Wil- 
son's judicious  and  pious  course,  had  survived  the  agitation  of  1837-9, 
unhurt,  and  in  1840  presented  a  body  of  harmonious,  growing  Chris- 
tians. Without  any  signs  of  awakening,  a  good  measure  of  prospe- 
rity marked  its  history  for  four  years.  The  pastor  was  then  unex- 
pectedly and  unanimously  urged  to  accept  a  call  to  Staunton.  The 
congregation,  however,  made  such  strong  demonstrations  of  opposi- 
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tion,  that  he  felt  dntj  and  inclination  harmonizing  in  declining  it. 
It  was,  however,  renewed  in  1845.  At  the  same  time  clear  indications 
of  the  desirableness  of  separating  Waynesboro  into  another  Church 
appeared,  and  to  effect  that  object,  it  seemed  to  the  Presbytery,  after 
a  solemn  and  protracted  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  submitted 
to  its  decision  by  the  pastor,  best  that  he  should  be  transferred  to 
Staunton.  At  first  there  were  some  who  could  not  be  persuaded  of 
the  propriety  of  the  step.  Providence,  however,  seems  to  have  ap- 
proved it.  Two  flourishing  Churches,  with  beloved  and  useful  pastors, 
now  occupy  the  ground  of  one,  with  increasing  numbers,  zeal  and 
success. 

The  Tinkling  Spring  Church  was  supplied  during  the  year  1846, 
by  the  venerable  Kev.  Wm.  Calhouny  lately  gone  to  his  rest — ^who, 
bearing  fruit  in  old  age,  through  winter's  storms  and  summer's  suns, 
faithfully  preached  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Though  over 
three  score  years  and  ten,  he  never  missed  an  appointment,  attending 
from  his  residence,  12  miles  distant. 

In  1847,  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Robert  L.  Ddbneyy  was  installed. 
The  congregation,  depleted  somewhat  by  the  organization  in  Waynes- 
boro, soon  recovered  its  numerical  strength.  The  old  house  had  now 
become  dilapidated,  and  was  taken  down,  giving  place  to  one  of 
unusual  beauty  and  solidity  of  structure,  substantially  and  neatly 
finished.  [Sketch  No.  2,  in  the  Engraving.]  Its  dedication,  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  was  followed  by  a  precious  season  of  awakening, 
during  which  over  thirty  persons,  mostly  young,  were  added  to  the 
church. 

No  reliable  statistics  of  contributions  for  benevolent  purposes,  up 
to  1841,  are  to  be  had.  Since  that  period,  under  the  operation  of  a 
scheme  of  quarterly  contributions,  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment. Few  churches  now  contain  more  elements  of  a  substantial 
and  enduring  prosperity. 

The  water,  whose  sound,  dropping  in  the  rocky  caverns  whence  the 
^^  spring"  issues,  gave  name  to  the  spot,  has  long  ceased  its  tinkling. 
But  it  continues  to  flow,  bold,  clear,  and  refreshing ;  and  hundreds 
still  repair  to  the  sparkling  fountain  to  slake  their  thirst.  The  gene- 
ration which  first  worshipped  on  the  hill  hard  by,  lie  mostly  entombed 
in  the  burying-ground  which  covers  its  northern  slope.  Another  and 
yet  another  generation  have  succeeded.  Another  and  yet  another 
edifice  has  risen  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  veterans  of  the  forest;  and 
as  one  generation  after  another  has  drank  of  the  "  brook  bv  the  way," 
BO  have  they  been  refreshed  by  the  waters  of  the  river  which  makea 
glad  the  City  of  our  God. 

"  And  in  the  great  decisive  day, 
When  Ood  the  nations  shall  survey. 
May  it  before  the  world  appear 
That  crowds  were  born  for  glory  here." 

B.  M.  S. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  REV.  JOHN  BRAINERD. 

The  following  original  letter  from  the  Bev.  John  JBrainerd,  seems  to  illostrate  the  mis- 
eionary  spirit  which  existed  in  the  olden  time.  The  "  Shore"  referred  to,  is  the  Atlantio 
Coast  embraced  in  West  Jersey.  The  Rev.  John  Brainerd  was  settled  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J., 
and  afterwards  at  Deerfield,  where  he  died  in  1781.  The  Rev.  Enoch  Green  was  also  set- 
tled at  Deerfield.  The  missionary  field  described,  which  was  much  neglected  after  the  revo< 
lutionary  war,  has  lately  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  through  the  indefatigable  labours 
and  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Allen  H,  Brown,  of  May's  Landing. 

Trenton,  21  June,  1761. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir  : — ^It  has  not  been  in  my  power,  by  any  means, 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  Shore  since  the  Session  of  the  Synod,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  make  appointments  for  you.  Your  plans  of  preach- 
*ing,  however,  will  be  as  follows:  Tom* 8  River,  the  most  northerly 
place ;  then  southward,  Goodluck,  either  at  Thomas  Potter's  or  David 
Woodmonsee's ;  Bamegat,  at  Mr.  Rulon's ;  Manuhoching,  Mr.  Hay- 
wood's or  Mr.  Randal's ;  Wading  Hiver,  at  Charles  Loveman's  or 
John  Leak's ;  Cheat  Egg  Harbour,  Capt.  Davis's,  Wm.  Reed's,  Ben- 
jamin Ingersoll's,  And'w  Blackman's,  John  English's,  Philip  Schull's, 
George  May's,  Elijah  Clark's ;  Cape  May,  either  at  Capt.  Sillwill's 
or  John  Golden's,  and  at  Tuckahoe  Meeting-house ;  and  any  other 
places  you  may  think  proper  when  you  come  on  the  spot.  And  some 
of  those  mentioned  possibly  you  may  not  think  best  to  preach  at ; 
that  will  be  as  you  judge  best ;  but  these  are  the  houses  where  meet- 
ings are  generally  held. 

If  you  could  begin  with  Tom's  River,  and  be  there  a  day  or  two 
before  Sabbath,  to  notify  the  people,  then  you  might  make  the  rest 
of  your  appointments,  and  send  them  seasonably  before  you.  The 
proportion  will  be,  two  Sabbaths  to  the  northward  of  Little  Egg  Har- 
bour river,  three  in  Great  Egg  Harbour,  one  at  the  Cape  or  Tuckahoe, 
and  as  many  weekly  lectures  at  all  as  you  can. 

Thus,  dear  sir,  in  a  minute  or  two,  as  I  pass  thro'  town,  I  have 
given  you  these  hints,  which  perhaps  may  be  of  some  use  to  your 
tour  on  the  Shore ;  in  which  I  hope  the  blessing  of  God  will  attend 
your  labours.     And  am,  with  all  respect,  Rev.  dear  sir. 

Your  aflfectionate  brother, 

J.  BRAINERD. 

To  the  Rev.  Enoch  Green. 

P.  S.  If  you  could  consult  v^th  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  and  Mr. 
McKnight,  who  will  succeed  you,  and  make  their  appointments  for 
them,  it  would  be  of  use.  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call 
and  see  me  on  your  return. 
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%tmm  nnb  CritiriBin, 

MlMUTKS  OF  THB  TWO  ObKKRAL  A88UfBLIE8.^1862. 

The  two  things  that  astonished  us  in  examining  the  Minutes  of  the 
(Old  School)  General  Assembly  were,  first,  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
our  communicants  had  only  increased  one  hundred  and  six  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  our  ministers  had  only  increased  twelve.  It 
was  apparent  at  once  that  these  figures  did  not  pve  a  true  account  of  the 
state  of  things  in  our  Church.     What  was  the  difficulty  ? 

1.  On  examining  the  causes  of  the  small  difierence  in  the  nufnber  o/eonh 
tnuntcanti  for  the  two  years,  it  was  found  to  be — ^not  in  the  want  of  the 
usual  actual  increase ;  for  the  number  added  to  our  church  during  the  last 
year  on  profession  of  their  fidth,  was  within  a  few  of  ten  ihemsandl  Afld 
making  the  fullest  allowance  for  deaths  in  so  large  a  body,  our  aggregate, 
with  this  increase,  ought  to  have  been  about  217,000  instead  of  210,000. 
What,  then,  were  the  causes  of  the  deficiency  7  Two  causes  were  found| 
which  sufficiently  explain  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  errors  by  addition  and  otherwise. 
One  error  is  in  the  addition  of  the  table  on  page  231.  The  sum  total, 
instead  of  210,414,  is  210,860  making  a  difference  in  our  favour  of  446. 
But  a  still  greater  error  occurs  in  giving  the  number  of  communicants  in 
the  Synod  of  Buffiilo.  The  number  given  on  page  230  is  8169,  whereas 
the  true  number  is  4363,  making  a  difSrence  in  our  fcivour  of  1194.  Then 
the  number  of  communicants  in  the  coloured  church  of  Princeton,  N.  J^ 
amounting  to  106,  is  not  included  in  the  aggregate  of  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery.  On  the  other  hand,  three  churches  now  in  Ghicaffo  Presbytery 
are  erroneously  retained  in  Milwaukie,  making  126  to  be  subtracted  from 
the  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  and  leaving  that  Synod  with  680  instead  of  806. 
There  are  several  other  errors  which  about  balance  each  other.  These 
four,  just  enumerated,  make  a  total  in  our  favour  of  1620 ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  our  communicants,  instead  of  being  210,414,  is  212,034.  This 
amount,  however,  lacks  five  or  six  thousand  of  being  the  true  number. 

The  second  cause  of  the  deficiency,  is  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  Staled 
Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  the  Assembly  in  com^ 
piling  their  tables.  The  rule  to  which  we  refer  is  the  one  published  in 
the  Minutes  annually  since  1848,  and  is  as  follows :  '^  If  in  any  instance 
churches  do  not  report  to  Presbyteries,  it  is  desirable  that  their  number  of 
communicants  should  he  inserted  from  their  last  report?^  Without  some 
such  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  the  statistics  of  communicants  are  at  the  mercy 
of  delinquent  r^rters,  and  must  b^ome  of  little  value ;  as,  for  example, 
it  has  been  just  published  to  the  world  that  our  aggregate  increase  for  the 
year  has  been  only  106 1  The  best  method  to  preserve  any  tolerable  ac- 
curacy is  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  non-reporting  churches  by  inserting 
their  numbers  of  the  preceding  year.  The  above  rule,  recommended  by  Br. 
Lord,  when  Stated  Clerk,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  is  the  only  rule 
that  will  approximate  our  statistics  so  near  to  the  truth  as  to  make  their 
general  result  of  much  real  value. 

On  giving  the  Minutes  a  cursory  examination,  we  found  that  the  greatest 
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deficiency  has  occurred  in  good  old  Mothsb  Synod  Philadelphia. 
And  in  stating  some  facts  about  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  Presbyteries 
in  this  and  other  Synods,  we  most  bespeak  the  forbearance  of  any  brethren 
upon  whom  our  facts  may  seem  to  charge  negligence.  Every  one  knows 
that  <^  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated  family  f*  and  that  inad- 
vertence is  veiiial^  unless,  like  a  joke,  it  is  carried  too  &r.  Let  it  be 
understood,  then,  once  for  all,  that  the  preceding  and  following  remarks  are 
intended  to  be  in  a  good-natured  and  not  a  censorious  spirit,  and  are  solely 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  rescue  our  historical  statistics  from  the  discredit 
of  easily-remedied  errors. 

The  maternal  Synod  of  Philadelphia  alone  comes  short  of  its  actual 
numbers  at  least  f/teen  hundred.  How  is  this  ?  Because  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  has  failed  to  report  one  of  its  largest  congregations — per- 
haps the  largest  in  the  whole  Church — the  9th  Church — having  on  the  last 
minutes  758  members.  That  Presbytery,  instead  of  being  reported  with 
4972  members,  ought  to  have  been  reported  with  5730  members — making 
it,  next  to  Blairsvule,  the  largest  Presbytery  in  our  denomination.  Then 
Carlisle  comes  in  for  its  share  of  deficiencies.  Last  year  Carlisle  Presbytery 
reported  4601  members ;  this  years  only  3867 ;  being  a  deficiency  of  734. 
The  only  reason  is,  that  such  Churches  as  Upper  Path  Valley,  with  420 
members,  and  McConnelsville,  &c.,  with  260,  failed  to  report,  and  their 
numbers  are  not  supplied  from  their  last  reports. 

SteubenviUe  Presbytery  reports  200  less  than  last  year  for  the  same  rea- 
son; Chilicothe  300;  ifac?i«wi200;  Palestine  2^^ )  Oraw/ordsville  200; 
Missouri  300;  St.  Louis  200;  Transylvania  200;  West  Lexington  300; 
Flint  River  b^Q  ]  ka. 

There  is  an  aggregate  of  over  four  thousand  members  not  reported  this 
year.  Other  Presbyteries  are  defective  in  between  100  and  200  members ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  particular*  The  true  causes  of  our  small 
aggregate  of  only  one  hundred  and  six  members  have  been  found  out. 
They  are,  first,  errors  of  addition,  and  secondly,  because  the  statistical  rule, 
directed  to  the  Stated  Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  published  annually  in 
the  minuteS;  has  not  been  complied  with.  Our  true  number  is  about 
217,000. 

2.  Let  us  now  examine  the  numher  of  ministers.  Last  year  the  minutes 
cave  the  number  of  ministers  at  2027,  whilst  this  year  the  number  is  2039 — an 
increase  of  only  twelve.  On  referring,  however,  to  the  Presbyterian  Maga- 
line  of  1851,  p.  486  and  7,  it  will  be  found  that  our  real  number  last  year 
was  only  2017 ;  so  that,  at  the  worst,  there  is  an  increase  of  22.  But  we 
regret  to  find  several  errors  in  the  present  tables.  In  the  first  place,  the 
addition  of  the  ministerial  column  is  wrong,  being  2039  instead  of  2049,  the 
true  number.  Here  is  a  gain  of  ten,  or  nearly  double  what  we  have  credit 
for. 

Then  there  are  several  errors  in  the  Synodical  table.  Thus,  (1)  Buflalo 
Synod  is  marked  with  42  ministers  instead  of  50.  (2)  Northern  Indiana 
with  55  instead  of  57.  (3)  Illinois  with  79  instead  of  78.  (4)  Missouri 
with  50  instead  of  51.  (5)  Nashville  with  37  instead  of  36.  (6)  And 
Northern  India  with  25  instead  of  26.  Correcting  these  errors,  we  have  a 
gain  of  ten  more,  which  makes  the  aggregate  of  ministers  to  be  2059. 

Besides  these,  there  are  13  names  which  do  not  appear  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  printed  minutes  at  all ;  viz :  B.  T.  Lacy,  F.  Hart,  E.  R.  Geary,  J.  L. 
Martin,  D.  McN.  Turner,  J.  Phelps,  M.  R.  Miller,  H.  Ruffner,  R.  Robe, 
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J.  Worrell,  D.  V.  Smock,  O.  I.  Taylor,  T.  Alexander.  These  would  swell 
the  number  to  2072.  On  the  other  hand,  16  names  are  down  twice  ;  yiz : 
K.  K.  Todd,  H.  Chapin,  G.  F.  Goodhue,  J.  B.  Plumstead,  E.  F.  Chester, 
H.  Ballentine,  M.  S.  Culbertson,  J.  T.  Case,  D.  W.  Eakins,  H.  B.  Gardi- 
ner,  S.  Hair,  E.  McKinney,  H.  R.  Price,  J.  Ustick,  J.  0.  Rankin,  A.  H. 
Rogers.  Deducting  these,  the  sum  total  of  our  ministers,  as  far  as  ascer^ 
tained,  is  2056.  Last  year  the  minutes  repcHrted  10  too  many ;  this  year 
17  too  few. 

3.  Let  us  now  look,  in  the  third  place,  at  the  number  of  our  Churches, 
Surely  there  is  no  mistake  here  !  Yes,  several.  In  the  first  plaoe,  there  is 
another  blunder  in  addition;  the  column  of  Churches,  pp.  230-1.,  is  added 
up  wrong.  Instead  of  2733,  it  ought  to  be  2776.  The  arithmetician 
seems  to  have  left  out  the  43  in  the  Buffah  Synod ;  but  the  number  is 
wrong  in  that  Synod,  at  any  rate,  being  52  inst«id  of  43.  Wtacontin  Sy* 
nod,  omitting  the  3  redupucated  in  Milwaukie  and  Chicago  Presbyteries, 
has  27  instead  of  30.  Memphis  Synod  has  101  instead  of  100.  MakiDj| 
allowance  for  all  these  errors,  the  number  of  our  Churches  is  2783^  instead 
of  2733 — just  50  more  than  we  have  credit  for  on  the  minutes. 

4.  On  examining  the  table  ofdeaths^  on  p.  354,  we  find  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  ministers,  who  died  during  the  year,  is  stated  to  be  34.  But  the 
following  nx  names  are  omitted,  viz  :  J.  Chamberlain,  J.  L.  Cummins, 
Henry  Davis,  W.  M.  Hall,  Peter  McNab,  M.  D.  Williams.  These  names 
do  not  appear  under  their  respective  Presbyteries,  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  been  reported.  The  true  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  is  40  in- 
stead of  34.  The  above  six  names  are  included  in  our  table  in  the  June 
number  of  this  magazine ;  but  having  access  only  to  the  newspapers,  we 
omitted  four  names,  viz :  Aaron  Concut,  R.  G.  Wilson,  A.  McQueen,  and 
John  McLean. 

5.  The  table  of  infani  baptisms  is  also  added  up  wrong,  being  10,895 
instead  of  11,006. 

The  following  is  a  corrected  view  of  our  statistics : 


MinUtert, 

CommumcanU, 

0hMrche9. 

BctptUmt. 

JkaOu. 

MiNlTTES, 

2039 

210,414 

2738 

11006 

34 

Trus  HUMBEB, 

2056 

212,034 

2783 

10895 

40 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  other  minor  errors  in  addition^  which  we  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice.  Nor  do  we  claim  in&Uibility  for 
ourselves. 

The  New  School  minutes  have  fewer  errors  than  our  own.  We  have  • 
not  subjected  them  to  the  same  close  scrutiny,  but  we  have  examined  them 
minutely,  and  analysed  them  into  a  variety  of  elements,  which  will  appear 
in  the  Magazine  next  month.  We  have  only  detected  one  error,  and  that  is 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Greencastle  and  Synod  of  Indiana.  That  Presbytery 
has  8  ministers  instead  of  7 ;  and  the  aggregate  of  New  School  ministers 
is  1528  instead  of  1527.     The  statistical  tables  are  all  added  up  right. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  New  School  statistics,  that 
whilst  over  200  Old  School  Churches  failed  to  report  their  communicants, 
only  about  50  New  School  Churches  are  thus  defective. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  candid  and  true  statement  of  the  facts 
involved. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  our  Church  will  be  found  on  another 
page,  under  "The  Religious  World.'' 
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STAnSTIOS  or  the  I»BB8BTTERIAH  ohukoh. 

In  the  foUowing  tables,  1.  Teachers  are  kept  distinct  unless  they  are  Pastors. 
2.  Pastor  Elect  is  counted  as  Pastor.  8.  D.  M.,  chaplains  and  colporteurs  counted 
as  8.  S.  4.  Where  a  minister  is  engaged  in  any  official  work,  as  agent,  &c.,  W.  C. 
is  not  counted. 
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Albany 

44 

14 
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2 

22 

1 

87 

56 

10 

8527 

178 

260 

Buffalo 

12 

27 

1 

8 

1 

6 

50 

52 

17 

4868 

150 

186 

New  York 

68 

16 

5 

5 

15 

88 
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108 

17 

14101 

427 

608 

New  Jersey 

96 

15 

16 

6 

4 

29 

5 
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162 

80 

19468 

663 

798 

Philadelphia 

188 

21 

16 

7 

4 

28 

2 

206 

246 

24 

27595 

1284 

1468 

Pittsburg 

108 

15 

7 

4 

24 

158 

211 

25 

22568 

1830 

1655 

Wheeling 

45 

9 

5 

1 

11 

2 

78 

128 

88 

10981 

616 

695 

Ohio 

58 

21 

5 

1 

9 

89 

161 

80 

10891 

476 

522 

Cincinnati 

42 

28 

18 

4 

10 

6 

98 

140 

20 

10187 

878 

480 

Indiana 

81 

15 

7 

2 

7 

2 

64 

109 

82 

5441 

299 

258 

North  Indiana 

14 

28 

8 

1 

1 

7 

8 

57 

99 

27 

8862 

289 

286 

lUinois 

28 

28 

5 

18 

4 

78 

188 

48 

5588 

802 

297 

Wisconsin 

2 

17 

4 

6 

29 

80 

7 

806 

52 

82 

Missouri 

15 

12 

7 

1 

8 

12 

1 

51 

88 

88 

4119 

189 

110 

Kentucky 

86 

80 

5 

8 

18 

4 

91 

148 

88 

8479 

426 

367 

Virginia 

64 

18 

11 

8 

1 

17 

2 

116 

169 

47 

11254 

818 

882 

North  Carolina 

86 

25 

9 

1 

2 

9 

6 

88 

158 

82 

10680 

517 

571 

NashTiUe 

8 

18 

5 

1 

7 

2 

86 

48 

9 

2818 

84 

122 

South  Carolina 

40 

19 

7 

1 

9 

3 

79 

105 

18 

9694 

409 

889 

Georgia 

28 

86 

8 

5 

.4 

8 

74 

118 

22 

4989 

261 

271 

Alabama 

16 

20 

2 

4 

7 

49 

97 

24 

4687 

868 

802 

Mississippi 

20 

86 

4 

10 

69 

91 

22 

4840 

829 

408 

Memphis 

19 

21 

8 

1 

11 

4 

59 

101 

24 

5489 

418 

891 

Texas 

1 

14 

2 

2 

5 

1 

26 

87 

9 

706 

74 

105 

Northern  India 

8 

28 

26 

6 
2786 

598 

202 

19 
9726 

52 

Total 

948 

492 

147 

56 

68 

294 

54 

2069 

212,160 

10896 

Add  for  omissions  1 
in  minutes        j 

8 

8 

1 

1 

18 

, 

951 

500 

148 

56 

68 

295 

54 

2072 

2786 

Peduot  for  dupli- 
cates               j' 

4 

5 

4 

1 

2 

16 

8 

126 

Total 

947 

495 

148 

56 

64 

294 

52 

2056 

2788 

598 

212,084 

9726 

10895 

COMPARISON   or  THS  OLP  AHD  HIW'SCHOOL 

ASBBMBLTSS. 

P. 

8.8. 

T. 

A. 

F.M 

W.C 

0. 

Mui. 

Ch.    V. 

Com. 

C.Ad. 

Bap. 

Old  School, 
Niw  School, 

947 

484 

495 
547 

148 
80 

56 
75 

64 
46 

294 
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UNITED  PRESBYTEKIAN  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  one  of  the  purest  and  largest  bodies 
of  Presbyterians  in  the  world.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  union,  which 
took  place  six  years  ago,  between  the  United  Secession  and  Relief  churches. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  consists  of  498  ministers  and  514  congre- 
gations. The  Synod  meets  annually  as  a  Synod,  and  not  by  delegation  as 
our  General  Assembly.  Last  year,  8  ministers  were  removed  by  death  ; 
8  demitted  their  charge ;  5  were  installed ;  3  translated  to  other  charges ; 
and  25  ordained.  A  few  items  of  interest  will  be  communicated  from  the 
proceedings  of  Synod. 

The  Deacon^ip. — A  committee,  appointed  on  this  subject,  made  a  re- 
port, which  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows : 

''  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  in  the  primitive  church  an  office 
existed  under  that  name ;  but  as  in  respect  to  the  particular  work  which  the 
elders  had  to  perform,  contrary  opinions  exist  among  the  members  of  com- 
mittee, and  may  be  supposed  more  or  less  widely  to  pervade  the  Synod,  they 
were  not  prepared  precisely  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  new  enact- 
ment, but  rather  advise  that  the  matter  should  remain  for  the  present  as 
provided  in  the  Synod's  rules  and  forms  of  procedure — *  That  where  a  con- 
gregation judges  it  proper  to  have  deacons  to  serve  the  church,  they  are 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  whole  financial  concerns,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  the  contributions  to  the  poor,  subject  always  to  the 
observance  of  the  rules  or  constitution  sanctioned  by  the  Presbytery.' " 

Support  of  the  Go^pd  Ministry. — ^The  sum  of  £150  was  regarded  as  the 
lowest  amount  which  a  congregation  ought  to  aim  at  offering  their  minister. 

Provmonsfor  Aged  Ministers. — No  public  provision  has  yet  been  made 
by  the  Church  in  this  matter.  A  committee,  however,  has  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Dr.  M' Michael,  the  Chairman,  said  that  he  <<  had 
always  regarded,  as  one  of  the  weakest  points,  he  would  not  say  in  the 
Voluntary  principle,  but  in  Voluntary  practice,  the  manner  in  which  aged 
and  infirm  ministers  were  treated;  and  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  as  he  oe- 
lieved  it  was  that  of  all  his  brethren,  that  he  might  not  outlive  the  time 
when  he  was  unable,  from  age  or  infirmity,  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  ministerial  office  with  efficiency  and  success." 

Summary  of  Principles, — An  overture  was  presented  in  &vour  of  a  sum- 
mary of  principles  to  be  used  in  the  admission  of  members.  Such  a  sum- 
mary had  been  in  use  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  united  body.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  Synod  on  the  subject ;  and 
finally  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  next  year. 

Debt  Liquidating  Fund. — ^The  Synod  ordered  a  collection  to  be  taken  up 
in  all  their  churches.  Mr.  J.  Peddie  strongly  urged  the  propriety  ox 
maintaining  the  Board  in  a  state  of  vigour,  by  supplying  them  adequately 
with  funds.  He  believed  that  if  £8000  were  placed  in  their  hands,  they 
would  be  able,  by  rightly  apportioning  their  grants  in  aid^  to  sweep  off 
£20,000  of  debt. 

Tlieohgical  Bdtication. — The  total  sum  raised  was  £1600.  This  pay^ 
Professors'  salaries  and  adds  something  to  the  library ;  but  it  is  a  very 
insufficient  sum.  The  Professors,  however,  retain  their  pastoral  charges, 
and  only  attend  at  the  Divinity  Hall  about  six  weeks.  During  this  time, 
their  pulpits  are  supplied  by  different  Presbyteries  by  the  appointment  of 
Synod. 
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Committee  on  Public  Questions. — ^The  Synod  annually  appoints  a  committee 
to  report  on  public  questions^  such  as  the  Maynooth  endowment,  university 
tests,  parochial  schools,  &c.  The  committee  on  the  subject  of  education, 
were  of  the  opinion  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  best  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  to  the  removal  of  the  tests  which  place  the  parochial 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  Established  Church.  "  They  adopted  this 
course  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  and  diversities  of  opinion 
which  might  arise  respecting  a  general  national  system  of  education." 


CHURCHES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  were  807  churches  in  New  Jersey, 
divided  among  the  different  denominations  as  follows : 


Methodists,         -        -        -  -    312 

Presbyterians,         -        -  -        146 

Baptists,             ...  -    103 

Dutch  Reformed,    ...  66 

Friends,  or  Quakers,  -       -  -      52 

Episcopalians,         -        -  -          51 

Roman  Catholics,       -       -  -      20 


Christians,      ".       '  '        "  ^ 

Congregationalista,     -  -  -  8 

Lutherans,       -        .  -        -  7 

African,      -----  6 

Seventh-day  Baptists,  -       -  4 

Universalists,      -       -  -  -  3 

Unitarians,      -       -  -       -  2 


Besides  the  above  are  Free  7,  Union  5,  Mormons  1,  Second  Adventists  2, 
Independents  1,  Catholics  1,  Bunkers  2. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  churches  will  accommodate  844,933  persons ;  the 
whole  popuktion  of  the  State  is  489;333.  This  shows  that  the  State  is 
well  provided  with  churches. 


SINGULAR  METHODIST  STATISTICS. 

A  Methodist  writer  in  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate  refers  many 
evils  to  the  ''  non-pastorate  policy  of  our  church."  He  thinks  it  may  l>e 
easily  demonstrated  by  figures  that  "<wc  half  of  our  [Methodist]  converts  in 
our  numerous  revivals  are  lost  to  us,  either  by  going  back  to  the  world  or 
by  joining  other  churches."  '<  Being  allowed  to  peep  into  the  archives  of 
an  old  and  flourishing  church,  I  have  taken,  as  a  oasis  for  the  following 
table,  four  revivals ;"  and  the  writer  adds,  "  I  was  in  every  revival  myself.*' 
He  then  states :  "  Of  those  who  joined  our  churchy  204  in  number^  the 
following  table  will  show  their  ultimate  destiny : 

Males.    Females.  TotaL 

Methodists, 24  64  88 

Backsliders, 45  13  58 

Presbyterians,  2  14  16 

Baptists, 4  4  8 

Episcopalians,            .       •       .       •       -  1  1 

Moved  away, 3  30  33 

204 
The  writer  then  remarks :  "  Here  we  have  of  171  original  members,  only 
88  remaining  and  living  and  dying  with  us,  58  gone  back  to  the  world,  and 
25  joined  other  communions.  Of  the  33  who  moved  away,  and  were  lost 
sight  of,  I  fear  not  a  moiety  ever  joined  any  church,  much  less  remained  in 
ours.  So  from  this  showings  not  half  of  the  fruits  of  our  revivals  are 
saved  to  the  church." 
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THE  UNCONVERTED. 

Ajf  impenitent  man  cannot,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  obange  his  own  heart.  But 
be  is  capable  of  thinking  of  his  condition  and  prospects  as  a  lost  sinner ;  of  bis 
ingratitude  and  criminautj  in  baring  lived  in  a  course  of  rebellion  against  God, 
whose  laws  are  all  reasonable,  all  holy,  just,  and  good ;  who  has  been  a  bene- 
factor to  him  all  his  days.  He  can  think  of  the  merciful  interposition  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  save  the  lost,  and  of  his  own  guilt  in  rejecting  him,  and  despising  the 
tender  invitations  and  solemn  warnings  of  the  gospel.  He  can  learn  from  his 
own  exp>erience,  compared  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  that  there  is  no  peace 
to  the  wicked ;  that  the  pleasures  of  sin  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  are  followed 
by  the  penalties  which  conscience  most  terribly  inflicts. '  Sinners  can  see  that 
they  have  heretofore  sought  for  comfort  in  **  refuges  of  lies ;"  that  "  waters 
have  overflowed  their  hiding-places ;"  that  all  their  resources  from  earth  have 
failed  them.  They  can  devote  hours  every  day  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  the 
precious  revelations  which  they  contain  of  man's  duty  and  destiny,  the  charac- 
ter, mission,  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  of  his  glory  and  fulness,  his 
suitableness  as  a  Saviour  to  their  necessities,  his  kindness,  his  infinite  mercy, 
his  delight  in  saving  men,  his  willingness  to  save  all  that  come  unto  him.  They 
can  meditate  on  these  things  in  hours  of  solitude,  and  even  when  employed  in 
their  daily  avocations.  They  can  try  to  pray,  and  under  the  attempt  gain  new 
and  affecting  discoveries  of  their  spiritual  necessities,  their  dependence,  their 
utter  helplessness,  helpless  if  left  to  themselves.  While  their  thoughts  are  thus 
engaged,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  interpose,  and  apply  these  truths  to  their  deep 
conviction,  making  tnem  more  and  more  sensible  of  their  need  of  Christ  and 
his  salvation,  by  embittering  sin  to  their  spirits.  He  can  discover  to  them  the 
warrant  the  gospel  proffers  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  to  receive  and  rest  on  Christ 
alone  for  salvation,  who  will  thus  be  made  of  Qod  unto  them  wisdom  and 
righteousness. 

Man's  dependence  is  no  excuse  for  supineness.  Though  he  cannot  command 
grace,  he  can  put  himself  in  the  way  to  receive  it.  The  impotent  man,  who  had 
suffered  from  his  infirmity  for  thirtv^ight  years,  was  the  most  helpless  of  all 
the  multitude  that  filled  the  five  porches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  healing  wa- 
ters ;  but  there  he  was  at  the  pool,  and  there  the  Saviour  met  him  and  healed 
him.  The  impenitent  have  the  physical  power  to  put  themselves  in  a  similar 
hopeful  position.  They  can  go  to  the  house  of  Qod;  they  can  put  themselves 
within  the  hearing  of  the  gospel ;  they  can  read  the  Scriptures ;  they  can  seek 
the  counsel  and  instruction  or  experienced  Christians ;  and  since  the  word  of 
truth  is  the  instrumentality  which  GK)d  employs  for  the  conversion  of  men,  they 
have  no  ground  to  hope  for  conversion  till  they  suffer  this  word  to  come  in  con* 
tact  with  their  minds,  and  sink  into  tiieir  hearts.-— C^m^icui  Mirror, 


A  REMONSTRANCE  AGAINST  SIN. 

How  tender  and  powerful  a  one  is  found  in  the  death  of  the  Saviour  I  What 
a  price  does  that  event  show,  that  he  put  upon  the  human  soul  I  All  the  ago- 
nies of  so  ignominious  and  cruel  a  death  were  not  too  much  to  be  the  price  of 
its  redemption.  How  that  august  sufferer  valued  it  I  How  intense  his  love  for 
it,  as  thus  disclosed  I  and  such  love  could  have  been  bestowed  only  upon  a  price- 
less object  The  most  affecting  thing,  in  the  sight  of  the  universe,  tnat  he  could 
do,  was  done  to  show  his  estimation  of  the  woith  of  tiie  homan  souL 
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Now,  every  one  living  in  the  love  and  practice  of  sin,  is  makinga  disposal  of 
himself  directly  at  variance  with  what  Christ  has  done  for  him.  He  is  destroy- 
ing what  Christ  died  to  save.  The  agonies  of  Christ  were  endured  to  secure  him 
from  everlasting  anguish ;  but  hb  indulgence  in  sin  is  hastening  him  on  to  that 
very  end.  What  Christ  would  raise  to  heaven,  he  is  sinking  into  perdition.  He 
lightly  esteems  that  for  which  Christ  paid  the  highest  price  that  could  be  named 
in  the  universe. 

What  then  is  he  about,  who  virtually  nullifies  Christ's  death  ?  What  a  dread- 
ful occupation,  to  set  at  naught  a  Saviour's  agonies !  What  a  remonstrance 
those  agonies  bring  against  a  sinful  life  I  Nothing  that  can  be  conceived  can  be 
more  tender,  and  nothing  more  awe-inspiring,  than  that  rebuke  of  sin  which  is 
thus  administered.  How  hard  must  be  the  heart  that  it  fails  to  reach !  How 
stupefied  the  conscience  that  stands  out  against  such  an  appeal  I  What  a  reflec- 
tion in  a  future  life — I  saw  a  Saviour  crucified  for  my  sins,  but  would  love  and 
abide  in  them  still  I — iV.  Y,  Evangelist. 


THE  CHEISTIAN'S  WALK. 

Christian  !  walk  care/kZZy— danger  is  near  1 
On,  in  thy  journey,  with  trembling  and  fear; 
Snares  from  without  and  temptation  within, 
Seek  to  entice  thee  again  into  sin. 

Christian !  walk  cTieerfuUtf — though  the  fierce  storm 
Darken  the  sky  with  the  clouds  of  alarm. 
Soon  will  those  clouds  and  the  tempest  be  past, 
And  thou  dwell  safely  with  Jesus  at  last. 

Christian !  walk  humbly — exult  not  in  pride ; 
All  that  thou  hast  is  by  Jesus  suppliea : 
Holding  thee  up,  he  directeth  thy  ways. 
To  him  be  for  ever  the  glory  and  praise. 

Christian  1  walk  steadfastly — while  it  is  light; 
Swift  are  approaching  the  shadows  of  night! 
All  that  thy  Master  hath  bidden  thee  do, 
Haste  to  perform,  for  thy  moments  are  few  t 

Christian  I  walk  prayerfuUy— oft  wilt  thou  fiedi, 
If  thou  forget  on  thy  Saviour  to  call : 
But  safe  shalt  thou  walk  through  each  trial  and  oare, 
If  thou  art  clad  in  the  armor  of  prayer. 

Christian  I  walk  hopefully — trouble  and  pain. 
Cease  when  the  haven  of  rest  thou  dost  gain : 
This  from  the  lips  of  the  Judge,  thy  reward, 
"  Enter  for  ever  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  V* 


Ths  Greatest  Blessing. — I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  of  the  intellect  in 
others,  be  it  genius,  power,  wit,  or  fancy ;  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would  be 
most  delighttul,  and  1  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a  firm  religious 
belief  to  every  other  blessing;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness,  creates 
new  hopes,  throws  over  the  destruction  of  existence  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
lights,  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  from  corruption  and  decay  calls  up 
bmity  and  divinity. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
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MORAL  USE  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  sea  has  yet  another  kind  of  moral  and  religious  use,  which  is  more  direct 
and  immediate.  The  liquid  acres  of  the  deep,  tossing  their  mighty  anthem 
round  the  world,  may  be  even  the  most  viduable  and  productive  acres  God  has 
made.  Great  emotions  and  devout  affections  are  better  than  com,  more  precious 
luxuries  than  wine  or  oil.  And  God  has  built  the  world  with  a  visible  aim  to 
exercise  his  creatures  with  whatever  is  lofty  in  conception,  holy  in  feeling,  and 
filial  in  purpose  toward  himself.  All  the  trials  and  storms  of  the  land  have  this 
same  object  To  make  the  soul  great,  he  gives  great  dangers  to  meet,  great 
obstacles  to  conquer.  Deserts,  Amines,  pestilences  walking  in  darkness,  re- 
gions of  cold  and  vrintry  snow,  hail  and  tempest — none  of  these  are,  in  his  view, 
elements  of  waste  and  destruction,  because  they  go  to  fructify  the  moral  mind. 
As  related  to  the  moral  kingdom  of  God,  they  are  the  engines  of  truth,  purity, 
strength,  and  all  that  is  great  and  holy  in  character. 

The  sea  is  a  productive  element  of  the  same  class.  What  man  that  has  ever 
been  upon  the  deep,  has  not  felt  his  nothingness,  and  been  humbled,  for  the 
time  at  least,  of  his  pride  ?  How  many  have  received  lessons  of  patience  from 
the  sea !  How  many  there  have  bowed,  who  never  bowed  before,  to  the  tremen 
dous  sovereignty  of  God  I  How  many  pravers,  otherwise  silent,  have  ffone  up 
to  fill  the  sky  and  circle  the  world,  from  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  his  pro- 
tecting presence  with  the  husbands  and  sons  they  have  trusted  to  the  deep ! 

It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  too,  that  such  a  being  as  God  should  have 
images  prepared  to  express  him,  and  set  him  before  the  mind  of  man  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  his  attributes.  These  he  has  provided  in  the  heavens  and  the  sea, 
which  are  the  two  great  images  of  his  vastness  and  power ;  the  one  remote,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  cultivated  reason  and  science ;  the  other,  nieh  to  mere  sense, 
and  physically  efficient,  a  liquid  symbol  of  the  infinitude  of  God.  We  ourselves 
are  upon  it,  resting  in  peace,  or  quailing  with  dread,  as  if  wafled  by  his  good- 
ness, or  tossed  by  the  tremendous  billows  of  his  will. — H.  Bwhndl. 


EESOLUTIONS  OF  JOHN  H.  BICE,  D.  D. 

"  What  I  resolve  that  I  will  endeavour  to  do. 

**  1.  To  '  keep  under  my  body,'  and  change  my  physical  constitution.  Take 
food  for  nourishment  and  not  for  pleasure.  Take  no  more  than  is  necessary, 
and  be  indifferent  as  to  the  quality.  oU^  for  refreshment  and  not  for  indulgence. 
Harden  and  subdue  my  flesh  by  labour  directed  to  useful  purposes.  Endeavour 
to  do  as  much  useful  work  every  day  as  I  can.  Dress  as  cheaply  as  comports 
with  decency. 

"2.  To  use  all  my  property  for  benevolent  purposes.  Pay  every  thing  I  owe 
as  soon  as  possible.  Save  all  that  I  can  by  simplicity  of  living,  and  by  prac- 
tising self-denial ;  and  give  all  I  can  in  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  to  ob- 
jects of  benevolence.  Never  snare  person,  property,  or  reputation,  if  I  can  do 
good.    Necessary  thai  I  should  ate  poor, 

**  3.  As  to  my  disposition  and  conduct  towards  others :  1.  Endeavour  to  feel 
kindly  towards  every  one.  Never  indulge  anger,  malice,  envy,  or  jealousy  to- 
wards any  human  being.  2.  Endeavour  to  speak  as  I  ought  to,  about  every  one — 
aiming,  in  all  that  I  say,  to  promote  ihe  comfort,  improvement,  and  happiness 
of  every  one  who  lives.  3.  Endeavour  to  act  so  as  to  advance,  first,  the  present 
comfort ;  second,  the  intellectual  improvement ;  third,  the  purity  and  moral  good 
of  all  my  fellow  men. 

*'  4.  As  to  my  Creator :  To  endeavour  to  fix  more  deeply  in  my  mind  all  truth 
that  I  can  possibly  discover  respecting  Him ;  and  to  feet,  think  and  act  in  every 
respect  in  correspondence  with  that  truth." 
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WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  CONVENTION.  • 

A  Convention,  with  the  startlinff  name  of  Woman's  Rights 
CoNYE^iON,  has  recently  been  holding  its  sessions  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  The  question  naturally  arises,  What  are  "  Woman's  Wrongs" 
in  this  Christian  and  free  country  ?  It  has  been  a  common  senti- 
ment, that  the  gentler  sex  are  here  invested  with  every  right  which 
God  ever  gave  to  Eve  and  her  daughters.  Although  first  in  the 
transgression,  and  visited  with  judgment,  their  condition  here  is 
certainly  one  eminently  favourable  to  their  present  and  eternal 
interests.  Who  would  not  vindicate  the  wrongs  of  woman,  if  any 
existed  ?*  What  father,  husband,  son,  or  brother  is  not  by  nature 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  every  prerogative  belonging  to 
daughter,  wife,  mother,  or  sister  ?  The  female  sex  in  this  country 
are  utterly  unable  to  discern  their  grievances.  The  general  unper- 
verted  judgment  of  loth  sexes  is,  therefore,  the  first  fact  which 
nullifies  the  claims  of  the  new  Reformation.  We  are  aware  of  the 
sophistry  by  which  this  position  may  be  resisted ;  but  we  are  not 
so  much  contending  with  sophisters  as  justifying  wisdom  to  her 
children. 

We  have  assumed  that  our  readers  know  the  object  of  these 
Woman's  Rights  Conventions.  We  perhaps  assume  too  much,  and 
will  therefore  briefly  explain.  So  far  as  the  real  aim  of  these 
Conventions  is  distinctly  divulged,  their  motto  would  seem  to  be 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  and  Hu-?wan-ity."  They  virtually 
advocate  a  sex-destroying  process  for  one  half  of  the  human  race. 

*  We  do  not  deny  that  woman  snffen  some  wrongs  under  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States. 
So  do  other  classes  in  the  community — sometimes  £e  rich  and  sometimes  the  poor.  The  re- 
dress, however,  of  these  occasional  wrongs,  is  reiy  different  from  the  radical  objects  oontem* 
plated  by  the  Woman's  Rights  Conyention. 
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Political,  legal,  a^i  social  Bloomerism — ^worse  than  that  of  the 
wardrobe — ^is  op/Bfily  avowed.  We  fear  that  these  deluded  women 
are  the  unconscious  subjects  of  that  influence  which  tempted  their 
first  maternal  ancestor  in  Paradise.  A  glance  at  some  of  their 
sayings  in  the  Syracuse  Convention,  as  reported  in  the  papers,  will 
confirm  this  apprehension. 

Jane  Elizabteh  Jones  "  would  tell  what  she  wants.    She  wants  the  right  to 
t^e  and  to  he  voted  for ;  the  right  to  go  on  the  Judicial  Bench,  and  into  the  halls 
^'of  Legislation,  and  into  the  Executive  Chair.    Now  do  you  understand  me  V 

Gerrit  Smith  [one  of  the  chief  ultra-champions  of  the  day]  reported  a  reso- 
lution as  follows :  Resolved,  That  the  rights  of  human  beings  to  their  own  per- 
sons, to  their  own  earnings  and  property,  and  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  the 
civU  ruler^  are  rights  which  belong  as  naturally  and  absolutely  to  woman  as  to 
man.''    Unanimously  adopted. 

"  Miss  Lucy  Stone  took  the  platform.  She  wished  to  say  a  word  about  taxor 
Hon,  She  wished  to  urge  women  heroically  to  resist,  bear  the  reproaches, 
receive  the  disgrace,  but  resist  firmly  oppression.  What  did  our  fathers  say  to 
taxation  without  representation?  She  advised  woman,  when  the  tax-gatherer 
came,  to  refuse;  and  when  brought  to  justice,  to  reply  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation are  inseparable,  and  keep  saying  it  in  reply  to  every  question  asked."* 

The  Rev.  Miss  Antoinette  Brown  offered  the  lollowinc  resolution :  "  Re- 
solved, That  the  Bible  recognizes  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  Woman  as 
9k  public  Teacher  ^  every  way  equal  with  those  of  Man ;  that  it  enjoins  upon  her 
no  subjection  which  is  not  also  enjoined  upon  him ;  and  that  it  truly  and  prac- 
tically recognizes  neither  male  nor  female  in  Christ  Jesus/' 

Miss  Lucy  Stone  said,  "  We  don't  want  woman  schools  or  colleges.  I  abhor 
woman  schools  and  negro  pews  alike.  There  are  already  very  good  schools  and 
colleges,  and  what  we  want  is  to  get  into  these."    (Applause,) 

Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  advocated  woman's  right  to  resist  taxation.  She  made 
a  motion :  '*  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  rieht  of  every  woman  holding  property,  to 
resist  taxation  till  such  time  as  she  is  fully  represented  at  the  ballot  dox." 

The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  "said  women  were  tried  by  juries  of  men,  not 
by  their  oton  peers.  Guilty  women  could  not  get  justice  in  our  courts."  Also, 
"  Women  had  no  part  in  tills  government,  for  their  consent  had  not  been 
obtained." 

Miss  Lucy  Stone  affirmed  that,  "  to  her  view,  there  is  no  quality  of  mind  - 
peculiarly  feminine.     There  toas  nothing  in  woman  save  her  mcUemity,  that  should 
make  her  the  Woman" 

Mrs.  Rose  maintained  '*  that  any  difference  in  political,  civil,  or  social  ridbts 
on  account  of  sex,  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  Justice  and  Hu- 
manity, and  as  such  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  ccmtempt  and  derision  of  every 
lover  of  human  freedom." 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  offered  the  following  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Mrs. 
Henry  B.  Stanton  : 

RtBolwd,  That  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  women  of  those  States,  in  which  woman  has  now  by 
law  a  right  to  the  property  she  inherits,  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes.  She  is  unrepresented  in  the 
Government 

Betolvedf  That  the  highest  interests  of  the  race  demand  that  man  and  woman  be  ednoated 
together.  This  isolation  of  the  sexes  in  all  the  plans  of  business  and  pleasure  is  crippling  to 
the  intellect  of  woman  and  destructive  of  the  best  affections  of  man. 

Remlvedj  That  while  we  rejoice  in  the  £»)t  that  we  now  have  physicians  of  both  soul  and 
body  from  our  own  sex,  we  still  feel  the  need  of  woman  in  the  legal  profession,  whose  intel- 
lect, sharpened  by  her  own  interests,  may  suggest  more  liberal  interpretations  of  our  present 
laws,  or  show  the  necessity  of  a  new  code,  far  better  and  higher,  more  wise  and  jus^  than 
that  which  now  disgraces  our  statute  books. 

Rewlvtd,  That  justice  requires  that  the  property  of  woman  should  not  be  taxed  throughout 
this  State  to  build  and  endow  the  People's  College,  now  proposed)  unless  woman  be  fully  ad- 
mitted to  share  equally  with  man  in  all  its  rights  and  privUeges. 

*  **  Her  speaking  was  often  interrupted  by  u>p]aiiBe,  and  wa«  throQffhont  mo«t  impTM- 
riye."— JV.  Y,  Tribune.  ->rr    —,  e  *- 
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Sewlved,  We  rejoioe  in  the  reoent  temperance  movement  of  the  women  of  this  State,  and 
also  in  the  treatment  their  delegates  received  from  oar  clerical  brethren,  at  the  late  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  society.  A  few  such  encounters  will  open  the  eyes  of  woman  to  the  true 
character  of  the  Priests  and  Lerites  of  our  day. 

Betolved,  That  our  present  laws  on  marriage  should  be  so  remodelled  that  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  beastly  drunkard  and  gross  licentiate  may  more  easily  escape  from  such  de- 
grading associations. 

These  extracts,  taken  chiefly  from  '^TheNewYorkTribune/'apaper 
partial  to  the  female  Reformers,  suflSciently  indicate  the  nature  abd 
extent  of  the  coveted  *'  woman*8  rights,'*  They  show,  what  was  well 
known,  that  when  woman  undertakes  mischief,  she  can  compete  with  man 
any  day.  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Miss  Antoinette  Brown 
are  a  full  match  for  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.,  and  the  Mormon  prophet. 
The  radical  character  of  the  Woman's-Rights-Contest  cannot  be  mis-^ 
taken.  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  told  the  truth  in  her  opening  address* 
on  the  first  day,  when  she  declared  the  object  to  be  "  an  entire  sub- 
version of  the  existing  order  of  society y  a  dissolution  of  the  whole 
existing  social  compact.*' 

We  have  said  that  the  unpbrverted  judgment  of  both  sexes 
condemns  the  radicalism  of  this  whole  movement.  "Oh!'*  says  Mrs. 
Rose,  "Woman  hugs  her  shackles  !"  "Ah  me!"  exclaims  Mrs.  E. 
Oakes  Smith,  "  Don't  you  understand  it  ?  Read  my  resolution  in  the 
Convention  ;  here  it  is :  "  Resolved^  That  as  the  imbruted  slave,  who 
is  content  with  his  lot,  and  would  not  be  free  if  he  could,  (if  any  such 
there  be,)  only  gives  evidence  of  the  depth  of  his  degradation,  so  the 
woman  who  is  satisfied  with  her  inferior  condition,  believing  she  has 
all  the  rights  she  wants,  does  but  exhibit  the  enervating  efiect  of  the 
wrongs  to  which  she  is  subjected."  Anything  may  be  proved  in  that 
summary  way.  However,  as  the  woman's-rights  folk  deny  our  posi- 
tion, as  we  do  theirs,  let  us  appeal  to  the  Bible — ^the  Bible,  as  the 
standard  of  true  reason,  and  the  best  teacher  of  social  rights. 

Our  second  position,  then,  is,  that  the  Bible  does  not  favour 
the  manhood  of  woman — ^that  it  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
equality  of  the  sexes.  Let  the  following  passages  be  read  in  juxta- 
position with  the  uninspired  sayings  of  the  two  Smiths,  male  and 
female,  the  Browns,  Anthonys,  Jones',  Stones,  Stantons,  &c. : 

'*  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone :  I  will 
make  him  an  help  meet  for  him.''  Cren.  ii.  18. 

"  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  *  *  *  And  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.''  Gen.  iii.  16. 

"  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man :  neither  shall 
a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment;  for  aU  that  do  so  are  abomination  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God."  Deut.  xxii.  5. 

"But  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ;  and  the 
head  of  the  woman  is  the  man ;  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God.  For  the  man  is 
not  of  the  woman :  but  the  woman  of  the  man.  Neither  was  the  man  created 
for  the  woman ;  but  the  woman  for  the  man.  For  as  the  woman  is  of  the  man, 
even  so  is  the  man  also  by  the  woman ;  but  all  things  of  God."  1  Cor,  zi.  3, 
8,9,12. 

**  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches :  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto 
them  to  speak ;  but  the^  are  commanded  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also  saith 
the  law.  And  if  they  will  learn  any  thing,  let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home: 
for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  ohurch."  1  Cor,  xiv.  34,  35. 
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"  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  iihe  Lord.  For 
tho  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church : 
and  he  is  the  saviour  ef  the  body.  Therefore  as  tho  church  is  subject  unto 
Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every  thing.  Nevertheless, 
let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself;  and  the  wife 
tee  that  she  reverence  her  husband."  Eph.  v.  22,  23,  24,  33. 

"  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.'' 
Col.  iii.  18. 

•*  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence,  with  all  subjection.  But^  I  suffer  not  a 
woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence.  For 
Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman 
being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression.  Notwithstanding  she  shall  be  saved 
in  child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holiness  with  so- 
brietv."  1  Tim,  ii.  11,  12,  13, 14, 15. 

'•And  withal  they  learn  to  be  idle,  wandering  about  from  house  to  house; 
and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and  busybodies,  speaking  things  which  they 
ou^t  not    I  will  therefore  that  the  younger  women  marry,  bear  children, 

fuide  the  house,  give  none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully, 
or  some  are  already  turned  aside  after  Satan."  1  Tim,  v.  13, 14,  15. 
'*  That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to  love  their  husbands, 
to  love  their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to 
their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of  (Jod  be  not  blasphemed."  Tiiua  ii.  4,  5. 

"  Likewise  ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands ;  that,  if  any 
obey  not  the  word,  they  also  may  without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conversation 
of  the  wives :  while  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation  counled  with  fear. 
Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  tne  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gol(C  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  For  after  this  manner  in  the 
old  time  the  holy  women  also,  who  trusted  in  Gbd,  adorned  themselves,  being  in 
subjection  unto  their  own  husbands ;  even  as  Sara  obeyed  Abraham,  calling 
him  lord :  whose  daughters  ye  are,  as  long  as  ye  do  well,  and  are  not  afraid 
with  any  amazement.  Likewise,  ye  husbands,  dwell  witli  them  according^  to 
knowledge,  giving  honour  unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel,  and  as  being 
heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life ;  that  your  prayers  be  not  hindered."  1  PeUf 
iii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Such  passages  of  Scripture  throw  no  little  light  upon  the  subject. 
**  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  GoD ;  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine^  for  reproofs  for  correctioUy  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness.'** 

In  the  third  place,  we  maintain  that  nature  has  established  char- 
acteristics of  the  sexes,  which  cannot  be  transposed  from  one  to  the 
other,  or  be  merged  into  an  indiscriminate  humanity.  Miss  Lucj 
Stone  gave  up  the  argument  when  she  admitted  that  ^^  there  was 
nothing  in  Woman,  except  her  maternity^  that  should  make  her  the 
Woman."  Verily  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Maternity,  or 
nature's  organization,  determines  the  position  of  the  sex  in  the  siffaira 
of  life.  Let  us  take  the  two  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  sexes, 
as  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  nature  necessitates  a  difference  in 

*  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  Woman's  Rights  movement  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  in- 
fidel aggression,  which  includes  socialism,  spiritual  rappings,  and  deviltries  without  number. 
Mrs.  Mott,  the  Hioksite  Quakeress,  who  was  President  of  the  Convention,  in  opposing  Miss 
Brown's  resolution,  said  that  "  discussions  on  Scripture  authorities  have  ever  been  untatit/aC' 
torv,  and  were  found  to  be  so  by  a//  9uch  Societiet,"  [No  doubt  of  that]  Mrs.  Rosb  said, 
**  We  have  met  for  a  nobler  purpose  than  theology.  A  book  that  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  does 
not  convey  any  distinct  idea,  does  not  furnish  any  authority  for  this  Convention  to  acton." 
Wben  woman  turns  her  back  upon  the  Bible,  no  wonder  that  she  is  given  over  to  mournful 
delusions. 
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their  employments  and  daties.  Physical  strength  is  one  of  the  ob- 
vious natural  demarkations,  assigning  to  man  different  occupations 
from  those  which  befit  the  weaker  sex.  Is  labour  required  ?  Are  the 
fields  to  be  tilled ;  the  mechanic  arts  to  be  carried  on ;  internal  im- 
provements in  roads,  canals,  railways,  to  be  made ;  the  aims  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  to  be  secured ;  the  necessities  of  war  to  be 
encountered ;  in  short,  is  the  rough  business  of  life,  requiring  phy- 
sical strength  and  power  of  bodily  endurance,  to  be  performed  from 
sun  to  sun  ?  Who  is  to  do  it  ?  Nature  has  anticipated  all  discussion 
by  endowing  man  with  superior  capabilities,  and  by  designating  him 
by  creative  authority  for  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  maternity^ 
which  we  will  here  confine  to  the  single  idea  of  taking  care  of  chil- 
dren, brings  woman  more  within  the  precincts  of  home.  The  natural 
nurse  of  the  child  is  the  mother  that  bare  him.  An  entirely  distinct 
and  peculiar  class  of  duties  is  obviously  allotted  to  her,  in  the  wise 
distribution  of  special  adaptations.  "  Maternity**  is  prolific  of  natural 
diversities,  numerous  and  characteristic.  Without  enlarging  further, 
let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated  mental 
philosopher : 

"  The  intellectual  and  moral  differences  between  the  sexes  seem  to  me  to  be 
entirely  the  result  of  education;  using  that  word  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  to 
comprehend  not  merely  the  instruction  received  from  teachers,  but  the  habits 
of  mind  imposed  by  situation,  or  by  the  physical  organization  of  the  animal 
frame. 

**  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  certain  intellectual  and  moral  habits  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  that  difference  in  point  of  strength, 
which  Plato  allows  to  di^inguish  the  sexes.  The  form  of  the  male  is  evidently 
much  the  better  fitted  for  bodily  exertion,  and  a  less  measure  of  exercise  seems 
to  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  female  in  health.  Hence  the  sedentary  habits 
early  acquired  by  the  other  sex,  and  that  comparative  timidity  which  results 
from  a  want  of  familiarity  vrith  those  external  injuries  to  which  the  stronger 
sex  is  daily  exposed.  This  timidity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  by  no  means  implies 
an  impatience  under  present  suffering ;  for  the  female,  though  less  courageous 
than  the  male,  is  commonly  more  resigned  and  patient  under  severe  affliction. 
The  mental  constitutions,  m  this  respect,  of  the  sexes  are  happily  adapted  to 
the  different  provinces  allotted  to  them  in  life ;  the  male  being  tne  natural  pro- 
tector of  the  female  in  moments  of  danjger  and  sudden  alarm ;  the  female  des- 
tined to  be  his  comfort  and  support  in  seasons  of  sorrow,  and  of  protracted 
suffering." 

This  same  philosopher  remarks,  that  various  other  mental  pecu- 
liarities may  be  easily  traced  to  other  physical  circumstances  which 
distinguish  the  bodily  constitution  of  females.  Plato's  remark  was 
true,  that  "  when  the  entire  sexes  are  compared  together,  the  female 
is  doubtless  the  inferior ;  but  in  individuals,  the  woman  has  often  the 
advantage  of  the  man."  That  each  sex,  however,  has  its  distinct 
diversities  and  duties  indicated  by  nature,  is  a  conclusion  so  nearly 
intuitive,  that  it  scarcely  needs  confirmation  from  argument. 

In  the  fourth  place,  rROViDENCB  coincides  with  reason,  scripture, 
and  nature.  The  history  of  human  society  is  uniform  in  its  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  female  is  in  some  sort  of  subjection  to  the 
other  sex — a  subjection,  indeed,  often  wrongfully  expressed  and  main- 
tained, but  nevertheless  abiding  as  a  providential  law.    If  woman 
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had  the  capacity  to  legislate,  to  judge,  to  administer  civil  affairs,  and 
to  engage  promiscuously  with  man  in  all  political  and  social  duties, 
why  has  she  been  kept  to  a  different  sphere  for  about  six  thousand 
years  ?  In  all  ages,  among  all  nations,  under  every  climate,  and  with 
every  variety  of  the  human  species,  woman  has  never  yet  developed 
either  the  disposition  to  claim,  the  adaptation  to  exercise,  or  the  power 
to  assert,  these  so  styled  Woman's  Rights.  If  the  loss  of  the  Temple 
service  is  an  argument  against  the  Jewish  economy,  there  is  provi- 
dential meaning  in  the  almost  universal  separation  of  woman  from 
the  profaner  altar  of  the  State. 

In  vindication  of  the  providential  arrangement,  by  which  man  has 
pre-eminence  of  a  certain  kind  over  woman,  we  add  a  few  obvious 
remarks.  1.  Authority  must  be  vested  somewhere.  Order  is 
heaven's  first  law.  God  is  on  the  throne.  Authority  reigns 
throughout  the  works  of  his  hands,  whether  exercised  through 
inanimate  laws,  or  whether  living  creatures  are  the  selected  ministers 
of  his  wilL  This  authority  in  the  human  race  is  vested  in  man,  as 
the  divinely-appointed  head  of  creation.  It  might  have  been  vested 
in  woman,  but  God  has  not  so  determined.  "Wives,  submit  your- 
selves unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  husband 
is  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church."* 

2.  Another  remark  is,  that  the  natural  allotments  of  Providence 
are  infinitely  wise.  It  is  well  that  the  distinctions  of  sex  are  not 
artificial,  contingent,  or  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  creature. 
The  immutable  law  of  nature  has  established  them  with  the  authority 
and  permanency  of  divine  ordinances.  The  self-styled  Reformers 
cannot  out-argue  nature  and  providence.  Woman  must  remain 
woman  until  time  be  no  longer.  The  stamp  of  "  maternity"  is  a 
permanent  race-stamp.  It  brings  to  nought  all  attempts  to  usurp 
rights  which  God  has  delegated  elsewhere.     Further, 

3.  There  is  no  degradation  in  discharging  the  duties  of  whatever 
position  Providence  has  assigned  us.  Woman  has  a  mission  to 
perform,  which  dignifies  her  even  among  angels.  There  is  one  work 
of  a  man,  and  another  work  of  a  woman ;  each,  within  their  own 
sphere,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  holiest  aspirings  of  mind  and  heart. 
To  light  up  the  household  with  joy  and  love,  to  nourish  and  train  the 
immortal  children  within  its  precincts,  to  minister  to  the  good 
government  of  the  little  family  kingdom,  to  cheer  the  husband,  who 
is  the  "  head,"  amidst  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  life,  to  be  an  example 
of  faith  and  righteousness,  and,  in  the  ten  thousand  forms  of  sweet, 
womanly  influence,  to  maintain  a  dominion  only  the  more  real^ 

*  MtM  Antoinette  Brown  is  reported  to  bare  said  in  the  Conyention:  "man  is  called  the 
head  of  the  woman ;  but  what  is  it  to  be  a  head  ?  Only  the  first  of  a  class.  Adam  is  the 
head  of  the  human  race.  Homer  is  the  head  of  a  race  of  princely  poets — the  head,  as  Christ 
is  the  head  of  the  Church."  J/im  Brotcn  has  evidently  not  yet  perfected  her  theological  edu- 
cation. Is  Christ  only  the  first  one  in  his  church  ?  Has  he  no  authority  in  it,  as  Hkao  ? 
Besides,  the  Bible  says,  "  the  hxuband  is  head  of  the  wife."  What  would  Miss  Brown  mean 
by  the  husband,  as  the  ''first  of  his  class?"  Moreover,  the  context  reads,  *' Wives, submit 
your8elves4into  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  husband  is  head  of  the  wife ;" 
the  latter  clause  being  a  reason  for  submission.  The  husband  is  therefore  head  in  each  a 
sens*  as  to  exercise  lawful  authority. 
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because  graced  by  natural  obedience — this  is  a  destiny  well  worthy 
of  those  who  were  "last  at  the  cross,  and  first  at  the  sepulchre. 
Yes  ;  woman  has  a  glorious  vocation  of  usefulness.     How  beautiful 
these  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey : 

"  *  I  have  eiven  her  as  a  helpmeet,'  said  the  Voice  that  cannot  err,  when  it 
spake  unto  Adam,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  amid  the  trees  of  Paradise.  Not  as  a 
toy,  a  clog,  a  wrestler,  a  prize  fighter.  No ;  a  Mpmed,  such  as  was  fitting  for 
man  to  desire,  and  for  woman  to  become. 

'*  Since  the  Creator  has  assigned  different  spheres  of  action  for  the  different 
sexes,  it  is  be  presumed,  from  his  unerring  wisdom,  that  there  is  work  enough 
in  each  department  to  employ  them,  and  that  the  faithful  performance  of  that 
work  will  be  for  the  benent  of  both.  If  he  has  made  one  the  priestess  of  the 
inner  temple,  committing  to  her  charge  its  sacred  shrine,  its  unrevealed  sancti- 
ties, why  should  she  seek  to  mingle  in  the  warfare  that  vt&j  thunder  at  its 
gates,  or  rock  its  turrets  ?  Need  she  be  again  tempted  by  pride,  or  curiosity, 
or  glozing  words,  to  barter  her  own  Eden  ? 

"  The  true  nobility  of  woman  is  to  keep  her  own  sphere,  and  to  adorn  it ;  not 
like  the  comet,  daunting  and  perplexing  other  systems,  but  as  the  pure  star, 
which  is  the  first  to  light  the  day,  and  the  last  to  leave  it.  If  she  share  noir  the 
fame  of  the  ruler  and  the  blood  shedder,  her  good  works,  such  as  *  become  those 
who  profess  godliness,'  though  they  leave  no  deep  *  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time,'  may  find  record  in  the  *  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.' 

"  Mothers !  are  not  our  rights  sufficiently  extensive — the  sanctuary  of  home, 
the  throne  of  the  heart,  the  *  moulding  of  the  whole  mass  of  mind  in  its  first 
motion  ?'  Have  we  not  power  enough  in  all  the  realm  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
—over  all  forms  of  ignorance  and  want — amid  all  ministrations  of  love  from 
the  cradle-dream  to  the  sepulchre? 

"  So,  let  us  be  content  and  diligent ;  ay,  grateAil  and  joyful,  making  this 
brief  life  a  hymn  of  praise,  until  cculed  to  ^t  choir  which  uiows  no  discord, 
and  whose  melody  is  eternal." 

Woman  unquestionably  promotes  her  true  happiness,  dignity,  and 
usefulness  b^  the  quiet  and  faithful  performance  of  the  high  duties 
which  so  eminently  become  her.  May  God,  in  his  great  mercy,  bles'-*-* 
the  mothers  and  daughters  of  America  in  the  sphere  appointed  ^^^' 
their  illuminating  and  benign  work ;  and,  when  called  to  cot^  "*^^ 
higher — ^where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriar^  ^^  "^^^ 
undivided  households  testify  to  the  nurturing  skill,  in  Chr^\  these  two 
sex  to  whom  belongs  "  the  mother  of  our  Lord,'*  and  *  "which  follow 
first  in  the  transgression,  have  been  divinely  honou*'^®  characteristic 
tually  advancing  the  triumph  of  Redemption !  .efulness,  and  these 
^  &  r  r  ^^^^^     ^^^  leadmg 

.  lous  and  proper  sense — 

principle  and  tendency — 
AN  ANTI-MAINE  LAW  nth  God  and  man— producing 

[TbefoDowing  conversation  actually  occurred  on-^Ony.  Combine  these  charac- 
Having  accidentally  taken  a  seat  near  two  Hard-SSi'dLi  restlcSS  and  ambltlOUS  Strife, 
any  one  may  draw  any  inference  he  pleases.    Ifj  i^-  y^  l    j  ^^^  alreadv  rCDre- 

the  slang,  Ac,  but  tolerably  pure  English.]       *^1^,^>  WUICU  Uau  DCen  aireauy  leprc 

T>  A    J  J  wisdom  from  beneath.     But  m  what 

PATRICK.-And  sure,  persur         j       ^^^3  ^j^  ^^d        eeful 

man  into  good  ways  is  not  rir  '  *^ 

ove^Sr^  ''"^''  ^«'.8i,en«ie-an  exceedingly  inadequate  transla- 
PiTPT^ir      q««.«  nf 'Mive  term,  denoting  not  merely  freedom  from 
of  thew  fw^to^  A  bat  a  moderate  and  reasonable  disposition,  as 
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Jeems. — ^I  can  get  liquor  in  spite  of  any  law.  It  does  no  good  to 
compel  a  body  not  to  do  any  thing. 

Patrick. — Many  a  one  drinks  out  of  spite.  Let  him  alone,  and 
he  stands  a  chance  to  keep  sober.  Bat  this  Maine  law  makes  men 
drunkards,  whether  or  no. 

Jeems. — They  can't  shut  taverns.  Look  at  the  Jersey  Sunday 
Law.     Don't  we  get  drink  on  Sunday  as  well  as  other  times  ? 

Patrick. — The  three  quart  system  is  worse  than  the  glass.  It 
will  make  more  drunkards.     Better  let  a  man  take  it  by  degrees. 

Jeems. — The  Maine  law  tries  to  put  a  stop  to  all  drinking.  But 
[laughing]  they  may  shut  up  the  tavern,  and  not  the  liquor.  The 
grog  can  be  had. 

Patrick. — Suppose  a  man  has  a  quarter  dollar.  He  takes  3  or  4 
friends,  and  gives  'em  a  treat.  He  can't  do  no  more  with  it.  But 
if  he  buys  a  quarter's  worth  of  liquor,  and  carries  it  home,  he  can 
keep  drunk  on  it  a  week. 

Jeems. — So  on  them  conditions  it's  best  to  have  taverns.  To  be 
sure  it  is.  We  want  a  place  to  get  a  drink  when  we  please.  A 
great  many  don't  like  to  keep  it  in  the  house  at  all. 

Patrick. — ^No,  and  most  of  our  women  don't  like  it  there.  A 
little  don't  do  harm.  I  know  a  dozen  who  take  three  or  four  drinks 
a  day ;  and  they  could'nt  be  hired  to  take  more. 

Jeems. — Oh,  to  be  sure !  I  say,  if  temperance  men  go  into  cel- 
lars to  destroy  liquor,  it  will  be  the  last  time.  I'd  tell  'em,  "  Tour 
time  is  short." 

Patrick. — Only  see  what  murder  and  trouble  this  law  makes  all 
over.    No  good  law  would  make  so  much  fuss. 

Jeems. — I'll  tell  you  what  /  like.  I  like  liberty.  I  like  freedom. 
If  this  law  passes,  I  must  leave  Jersey.  There  will  be  kings  and 
queens  over  us  soon. 

Patrick. — ^In  the  old  country  they  let  people  do  as  they  please. 
A  queer  republic  this  in  America — not  let  a  man  take  a  glass  when 
he  likes ! 

Jeems. — How  is  it  they  have  shut  up  the  tavern  in  your  place? 
It  wants  one  tavern  there  any  how.  I  suppose  the  thing  wasaU  fixed 
up  before  by  the  temperance  folks. 

Patrick. — Oh,  they  bribe.  They  hired  people  to  sign.  They 
underdid  us.     He  was  cheated  out  of  his  rights. 

Jeems. — ^What  will  he  do  now  ? 

Patrick. — He  will  set  up  a  liquor  store.  He  makes  it,  you  know, 
any  how.     That  will  be  one  more  store. 

Jeems. — (Laughing)  Then  some  will  git  by  large  measure,  and 
some  by  small  measure. 

Patrick. — They  bought  up  signers.  I  tell  you  we  have  either 
to 

[Here  the  boat  stopped  to  take  in  passengers;  and  the  conferees  eot  np,  looked  ontof  the 
window,  and  then  mored  off  towards  the  bar  in  the  front  eabin.  The  oonrersation  had  evi- 
dently been  carried  on,  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  giving  m«  a  lectore.  Mj  own  inference 
from  the  Pialogae  was  that  tomething  like  the  Mame  kw  would  be  a  reiy  good  thing.] 
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SICKNESS  AND  THE  SICK  * 

A  man's  sickness  may  be,  both  to  himself  and  others,  as  an 
awakening  and  a  discipline  of  conscience  and  of  love.  His  weak- 
ness may  teach  him  how  entire  and  yet  how  safe  is  his  dependence 
upon  others ;  and  it  may  teach  others  how  keen  is  grief  for  neglected 
duty,  and  how  elastic  and  disinterested  are  human  affections.  Kind^ 
pains>taking  regard  for  the  sick  is  the  dictate  of  natural  love,  but  is 
a  duty  also  peculiarly  Christian.  The  sick  are  helpless,  and  in  pain ; 
this  is  their  twofold  claim.  A  claim  full  of  Christian  force,  for 
Christianity,  like  Christ,  ^^  takes  our  sicknesses  and  bears  our  infir- 
ipities/'  giving  help  and  relief  to  the  feeble  and  the  suffering.  But 
Christian  thoughts  not  only  give  depth  to  human  love  and  tenderuess, 
but  infuse  into  them  new  elements  of  anxiety  and  solemnity.  We 
regard  the  sick  with  spiritual  concern.  A  time  of  sickness  is,  per- 
haps, however,  more  likely  to  prove  one  of  religious  revival  than  of 
religious  conversion.  Yet  is  it  in  both  views  most  important.  We 
are  surrounded  with  multitudes  who  may  be  called  infidel  believers — 
men  who  know  the  truth,  yet  feel  not  its  power — ^who  acknowledge 
Christ,  but  do  not  follow  him.  When  they  are  in  health,  they  are 
as  if  dead  to  the  truth,  or  the  truth  dead  to  them,  for  if  in  them,  it 
is  as  a  hard,  unopening  seed,  which  seems  not  alive,  though  it  is  so. 
Sickness,  if  moderate,  allows  us  to  move  and  soften  the  ground  of 
character,  to  implant  new  seeds  of  religious  knowledge,  or  to  cherish 
and  develop  the  life  of  those  already  there.  When  a  man  is  sick, 
if  he  is  not  disposed  to  that  which  is  good,  he  is  at  least  withdrawn 
from  mikny  evil  enticements.  The  devil  may  still  be  ^^  upon  him," 
but  the  flesh  and  the  world  are  for  the  time,  perhaps,  almost  power- 
less. The  thorns  which  choked  the  word  die  down ;  and  now,  per- 
haps, it  may  arise  and  flourish,  root  itself  firmly,  and  expand  its 
growth. 

We  need,  however,  great  caution  in  our  efforts  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  sick  persons,  lest  we  fall  ourselves,  or  cause  others  to  fall, 
into  ruinous  mistakes  concerning  piety.  Mere  belief  is  not  a  inagic 
that  can  juggle  a  man  into  heaven.  There  may  be  true  repentance 
even  when  the  twelfth  hour  is  fast  closing,  and  the  spirit  is  about  to 
enter  into  the  "  lonely,  solemn  darkness.  But  the  lip-service  of  the 
death-bed  is  of  all  lip-service  the  most  suspicious  and  affrighting. 
With  regard  to  individual  men,  it  is  natural  and  fitting  that  our 
religious  concern  for  them  when  well  should  be  increased  when  sick. 
But,  with  regard  to  men  generally,  our  business  is  with  the  healthy. 

It  is  better  to  convert  a  healthy  man  than  a  sick  one,  and  certainly 
a  greater  triumph  for  the  truth  to  save  one  whom  the  powers  of  the 
world  fully  influence,  than  one  from  whom  they  are  withdrawn. 
Good,  indeed,  is  it  to  stand  by  the  dying,  and  commit  them  (as  it 
were)  hopefully  into  the  charge  of  angels.     But  far  better  is  it  to 
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keep  the  teacher's  spiritual  watch  by  the  cradle  than  the  death-bed. 
If  it  may  be,  save  man  in  his  cradle,  for  this  life  as  well  as  for  the 
life  to  come.  This  is  our  fit  and  encouraging  work,  a  work  most 
honouring  to  God,  whose  glory  we  must  regard ;  our  work  is  not 
simply  to  save  souls,  but  to  do  this  in  the  way  that  shall  best  honour 
him.  If  it  may  be,  let  piety  bud  forth  in  infancy,  and  bear  fruit  in 
life  ;  let  sickness  and  sorrow,  as  the  rains  and  darkness,  minister  to 
its  health  and  perfection ;  and  let  death  come  as  the  winter-time, 
finding  preparation  already  made  for  the  growth,  large,  fresh,  and 
beautiful,  of  that  new  life  that  the  spring  shall  awaken.  If  the 
worship  of  earth  went  up  to  heaven,  just  from  sick  rooms,  beds,  and 
hospitals — shrieks  and  prayers,  groans  and  praises,  sighs  and  peti- 
tions, intermingling — ^it  would  be  unworthy  of  acceptance,  not  as  the 
offering  of  suffering  individuals,  for  if  sincere  it  must  needs  be  from 
them  acceptable,  and  peculiarly  so,  but  as  an  offering  from  the 
world.  It  is  giving  the  blind  and  lame  for  sacrifice.  Let  us  ever 
remember  that  God's  reign  is  to  be  re-established  on  earth — that 
men  are  as  brands  that  are  on  fire  now,  and  that  for  earth  as  well 
as  heaven  they  may  be  rescued.  If  we  associate  religion  rather  with 
sickness  than  with  health,  and  so  rather  with  eternity  only,  than 
with  time  also  as  truly  a  part  of  eternity,  we  may  come  to  think 
lightly  both  of  the  glory  that  piety  in  the  present  life  may  bring  to 
God,  and  of  the  happiness  it  may  bring  to  man.  To  the  Christian, 
a  time  of  sickness  may  be  a  time  of  trial  to  the  soul,  sad  and  dark, 
full  even  of  spiritual  danger,  though  fitted  and  designed  for  spiritual 
profit.  To  realize  the  good  that  may  accrue  from  sickness,  we 
depend  oftentimes  much  upon  our  brethren.  Happy  the  Christian 
who  knows  how  to  make  his  brother's  sickness  a  blessing  to  him — a 
means  of  revival !  The  man  so  benefited  will  be  enabled  to  "  give 
gifts"  in  full  return  for  what  he  has  received :  his  grateful  penitence 
m  time  of  his  suffering  retirement,  his  spiritual  freshness  and  zeal  in 
time  of  his  recovery ;  these,  to  which  we  have  helped  him,  will  yield 
us  blessings  that  reward  our  effort.  Health  is  a  good,  and  sickness 
a  discipline  for  good ;  he  who  has  wisely  learnt  by  the  discipline, 
though  it  still  press  severely  upon  him,  will  delight  that  others 
possess  a  blessing  of  which  he  knows  but  little,  and  will  labour  for 
them,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  secure  or  to  restore  it. 


Suffering. — There  is  a  great  want  about  all  Christians  who  have 
not  suffered.  Some  flowers  must  be  broken  or  bruised,  before  they 
emit  any  fragrance.  All  the  wounds  of  Christ  sent  out  sweetness — 
all  the  sorrows  of  Christians  do  the  same.  Commend  to  me  a  bruised 
spirit,  a  broken  reed^-one  like  the  Son  of  Man.  To  me  there  is 
something  sacred  and  sweet  in  all  suffering ;  it  is  so  much  akin  to 
the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
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THE  WISDOM  "FROM  ABOVE." 

The  apostle,  having  held  forth  a  revolting  image  of  the  wisdom, 
falsely  so  called,  proceeds  to  describe  its  opposite,  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  above.  His  mode  of  delineation,  in  the  two  cases,  though 
analogous,  is  not  the  same.  In  the  former  instance,  he  described  the 
object  by  exposing  its  true  origin,  its  intrinsic  qualities  having  been 
incidentally  referred  to.  In  the  second  instance,  it  is  these  intrinsic 
qualities  on  which  he  dwells,  their  source  being  only  named  in  pass- 
ing.    The  two  descriptions  must  illustrate  one  another. 

Thus  the  phrase  with  which  he  now  begins,  "  that  comeih  from 
dbove^^  although  in  itself  it  only  means,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
that  which  has  a  higher,  nobler  and  purer  source  than  man's  fallen 
nature  and  debased  condition,  may  receive  a  more  particular  inter- 
pretation from  the  foregoing  context,  where  "coming  from  above'* is 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  three  expressive  terms,  "  earthly,  natural, 
and  devilish;''  and,  therefore,  when  we  read  that  the  true  wisdom 
does  come  from  above,  the  phrase  at  once  suggests  that  this  higher 
wisdom  is  in  all  points  contrasted  with  the  other,  and  is  consequently 
heavenly,  spiritual,  godlike,  in  its  origin  and  character.  And  this 
celestial  and  divine  extraction  it  evinces  by  its  spirit  and  its  fruits ; 
for  "  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable." 

The  terms  first  and  then  are  not  used  to  denote  succession  in  tune 
or  in  the  order  of  existence ;  for  the  epithets  with  which  they  stand 
connected  are  expressive  of  inherent  qualities  which  must  be  co- 
existent, and  without  which  the  subject  cannot  exist  at  all.  It  is 
not  after  being  pure  for  a  time,  that  wisdom  becomes  peaceful.  It 
is  always  both.  The  terms  have  relation  merely  to  the  order  of  enu- 
meration, in  the  first  place,  in  the  next  place,  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  other.  The  restriction  of  these  terms  of  order  to  the  first 
two  epithets,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  seems  to  intimate  that  these  two 
comprehend  the  whole  description,  and  that  the  terms  which  follow 
are  specifications  of  these  two  grand  attributes.  The  characteristic 
qualities  of  heavenly  wisdom  are  purity  and  peacefulness,  and  these 
include  the  several  particulars  subsequently  stated.  The  leading 
terms  themselves  are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious  and  proper  sense — 
fure^  i.  e.  free  from  moral  taint,  both  in  principle  and  tendency — 
pure  and  purifying — -peacefulj  at  peace  with  God  and  man — ^producing 
individual  tranquillity  and  social  harmony.  Combine  these  charac- 
ters, and  you  efiectually  shut  out  that  restless  and  ambitious  strife, 
that  selfish  and  malignant  disposition,  which  had  been  already  repre- 
sented as  characteristic  of  the  wisdom  from  beneath.  But  in  what 
specific  qualities,  or  modes  of  action,  does  this  pure  and  peaceful 
character  display  itself? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  gentle — an  exceedingly  inadequate  transla- 
tion of  a  most  expressive  term,  denoting  not  merely  freedom  from 
asperity  or  rudeness,  bat  a  moderate  and  reasonable  disposition,  as 
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opposed  to  paradox  in  sentiment,  and  all  extremes  in  conduct,  but 
especially  to  an  exacting,  overbearing  temper,  in  which  sense  it  is 
applied  to  masters,  as  when  servant*  are  exhorted  to  submit  them- 
selves not  only  to  those  masters  who  are  good,  i.  e.  kind  and  gentle, 
such  as  those  who  neither  exact  too  much  from  them,  nor  impose  too 
much  upon  them,  but  also  to  those  who  do  both.  The  same  term  is 
elsewhere  used  in  describing  Christian  character.  "Let  your  mode- 
ration, your  freedom  from  extremes,  from  extravagance  and  violence, 
in  theory  and  practice,  be  known  unto  all  men."  In  this  pregnant 
sense  the  wisdom  from  above  is  moderate  or  gentle. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  east/  to  be  entreated^  or,  more  exacdy, 
easily  persitaded,  whether  to  do  or  to  believe,  of  ready  faith  and 
prompt  obedience,  where  the  authority  requiring  either  is  a  compe- 
tent and  lawful  one.  With  respect  to  God  it  denotes  a  docile  and 
believing  temper;  with  respect  to  man,  a  freedom  from  prejudice 
and  obstinacy,  candour  and  openness  to  rational  conviction,  and  to 
moral  suasion ;  a  willingness  to  hear  the  truth,  and  to  acknowledge  it 
when  known.  It  stands  opposed  to  that  inveterate  prejudice  which 
stops  its  ears  against  all  argument  and  testimony  that  would  invali- 
date its  foregone  conclusions,  and  to  that  intractable  self-will,  which 
neither  terror  nor  persuasion  can  induce  to  act  even  according  to  its 
own  convictions.  The  wisdom  from  above  is  in  this  sense  easily  en- 
treated or  persuaded. 

It  is  also  full  of  merey  and  good  fruits.  It  not  only  has  enough 
of  these  to  prove  itself  genuine,  but  it  is  full  of  them,  abundant  in 
them.  The  use  of  "  good  fruits"  to  denote  the  practical  result  of 
inward  principles  and  dispositions,  is  so  common  elsewhere,  and  so 
obvious  here,  as  to  leave  room  neither  for  doubt  nor  explanation.  Im 
strict  agreement  with  this  term,  we  may  understand  the  other,  *'  ftill 
of  mercy,"  as  denoting  a  disposition  to  relieve  the  wants  and  miseries 
of  men  by  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity.  It  may,  however,  mean 
much  more.  Mercy,  which  in  Scripture  almost  always  signifies 
Divine  compassion  for  the  guilty  sufferer,  is  used  in  this  epistle,  as  in 
classic  Greek,  to  denote  the  absence  of  a  censorious  and  vindictive 
temper  between  man  and  man.  "  He  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy  that  hath  showed  no  mercy."  In  this  sense,  as  applied  to 
heavenly  wisdom,  it  would  seem  to  denote  a  rational,  benevolent 
indulgence  for  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  others,  the  opposite  of 
bigoted  and  cruel  zeal. 

The  next  term,  rendered  in  the  text  of  our  Bible  without  partiality ^ 
and  in  the  margin  without  wrangling^  is  of  doubtful  meaning. 
The  primary  import  of  the  verbal  root  is  to  distinguish ; — first,  to 
make  a  difference — "  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  ?" — then  to  recog- 
nize a  difference — "can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?" — 
"discern  the  Lord's  body" — ^then  to  decide  between  things  that 
differ — "  is  there  no  one  that  is  able  to  judge  between  his  breth- 
ren?" But  certain  forms  of  the  verb  are  used  in  the  sense  of 
differing,  i.  e.  disagreeing  in  judgment  and  in  feeling — "  they  that 
were  of  the  circumcision  differed  (or  contended)  with  him ;"  and  th« 
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pafiBiTe  is  repeatedly  employed  in  the  sense  of  besitating,  either  to 
believe  or  act — "if  we  have  feith  and  doubt  not" — "go  with  them, 
donbting  nothing ;"  which  sense  may  be  resolved  into  the  first  by 
supposing  the  doubt  or  hesitation  to  arise  from  a  disposition  to  dis- 
tinguish too  minutely  between  the  credible  and  incredible,  or  rather 
between  the  different  parts  of  that  whidi  God  requires  us  to  believe 
or  do  as  more  or  less  credible,  more  or  less  binding.  Upon  these 
various  senses  of  the  verb  are  founded  several  interpretations  of  the 
adjective  here  used — ^first,  "without  partiality;"  that  is,  as  some 
suppose,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  invidious  distinction  between 
man  and  man;  or,  as  such  a  sense  would  here  be  inappropriate, 
without  distinguishing  between  the  parts  of  the  truth  or  the  law  of 
God,  but  believing  the  whole  of  the  one,  and  obeying  the  whole  of 
the  other.  Another  meaning  nearly  allied  to  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  that  of  unhesitating,  without  doubt  or  cavil.  A  third  is  that  given 
in  the  margin  of  our  %ible,  without  dispute  or  wrangling.  This  last 
is  recommended  by  its  correspondence  with  the  leading  epithet  of 
peaceful  or  pacific ;  the  second  by  the  prevailing  usage  of  the  verb 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  first  by  its  agreement  with  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  root.  All  yield  a  sense  good  in  itself  and 
coherent  with  the  context.  It  is,  therefore,  safe,  although  not 
satisfactory,  to  let  them  all  stand  side  by  side  until  the  question  is 
determined,  and  to  look  upon  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above 
as  being,  at  the  same  time,  impartial  and  unhesitating  in  its  faith 
jmd  obedience,  and  averse  to  needless  conflict. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  term  used  in  this  description  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  to  be  that  conveyed  in  the  translation,  without  hypocrisyy 
unfeigned,  unaffected,  and  sincere. 

The  specific  terms  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  may  all 
be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  leading  epithets — ^pure  and 
peaceable.  To  the  first  may  be  subordinated  "full  of  good  fruits, 
and  without  hypocrisy;*'  to  the  second,  "  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy ;"  while  the  doubtful  term  may  be  referred  to  either, 
according  to  the  meaning  put  upon  it.  In  either  case  the  attribute 
of  peacefulness  is  made  more  prominent,  and  more  minutely  dwelt  upon. 

And  here  the  question  may  arise.  How  is  it  that  the  wisdom  from 
above  is  represented  as  characteristically  peaceful  or  pacific  ?  Is  not 
truth  the  antagonist  of  error  ?  Are  they  not  actually  in  c(41ision  ? 
Must  we  not  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  deliverea  to  the  saints  ? 
Is  it  not  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing  ?  To 
all  these  questions  the  answer  is  affirmative.  But  although  heavenly 
wisdom  is  engaged  in  deadly  strife,  it  is  never  for  its  own  sake.  It 
strives  only  with  a  view  to  peace.  When  unresisted,  it  infallibly 
promotes  peace.  It  is  only  malignant  opposition  that  can  make  it 
the  occasion  of  dispute.  And  however  they  who  claim  to  be  pos- 
sessors and  dispensers  of  this  wisdom  may  mistake  a  love  of  conflict 
for  a  love  of  truth,  and  doubt  or  disregard  its  peaceful  character  and 
tendency  to  peace,  the  Word  of  God  still  holds  up  this  character  and 
tendency  as  being  after  all  its  crowning  distinction. 
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The  apostle,  not  content  with  the  predominance  already  given  to 
this  attribute,  now  adds,  as  a  separate  proposition,  that  ^' the  fruit 
of  righteotisness  is  %own  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace.''  Of  the 
different  senses  which  have  been  or  may  be  put  upon  this  somewhat 
obscure  sentence,  I  shall  merely  state  the  one  which  seems  to  me 
most  satisfactory.  By  "  fruit,"  as  before,  we  are  to  understand  the 
practical  result,  and  by  "  the  fruit  of  righteousness,"  not  its  reward, 
nor  even  the  effect  of  righteousness  itself,  but  rather  righteous  fruit, 
i.  e.  good  moral  effect ;  the  Jbest,  the  holiest  effect  upon  ^e  characters 
and  lives  of  men.  To  sow  this  fruit  is,  of  course,  to  sow  the  seed 
which  bears  it,  i.  e.  to  use  the  means  and  bring  the  causes  into  action 
which  produce  the  effect.  This  seed  is  sown  by  or  for  those  who 
make  peace.  The  one  sense  of  the  dative  includes  the  other.  K  it 
be  sown  for  them,  they  must  sow  it  themselves,  it  must  be  sown  by 
them.  To  "  make  peace"  is  not  merely  to  maintain  or  cherish  it,  but 
to  produce  it.  Christ,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  said  to  make  peace 
when  he  reconciles  us  to  God.  His  ministers,  as  instruments  and 
representatives,  make  peace  by  preaching  the  word  of  reconciliation. 
In  a  lower  sense,  they  make  peace  between  man  and  man,  when  their 
doctrines  and  influence  tend  to  peace  of  conscience,  to  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  to  the  peace  and  concord  of  society.  Upon  such  our 
Lord  pronounced  a  memorable  blessing — "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God."  Of  such  the 
apostle  says,  that  in  exerting  this  pacific  influence,  and  manifesting 
this  pacific  wisdom,  however  doubtful  it  may  seem  to  men,  they  do 
employ  the  means  by  which  the  highest,  purest,  noblest,  moral  effects 
shall  be  accomplished ;  they  do  sow  the  seed  which,  sooner  or  later, 
in  time  or  eternity,  shall  bring  forth  to  them,  and  to  all  whom  they 
influence  (so  far  as  they  are  influenced)  "  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness." 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  particulars  of  this  description  with- 
out observing  that,  while  these  two  kinds  of  wisdom  are  contrasted 
with  respect  to  their  origin,  their  spirit,  and  their  influence,  it  is  not 
said  how  they  differ  in  substance,  or,  in  other  words,  what  the  two 
kinds  of  wisdom  are  of  which  these  things  are  predicated.  As  to 
this  point,  two  entirely  distinct  views  may  be  entertained.  The  one 
is,  that  the  contrast  here  presented  is  a  contrast  between  two  wholly 
different  and  even  opposite  systems  of  opinion,  as,  for  instance, 
between  Christianity  and  Paganism.  To  these  the  terms  used  are 
unquestionably  applicable.  It  is,  doubtless,  true,  that  the  religion 
of  the  Gentiles  was  earthly,  natural  and  devilish  in  origin  and 
character ;  that  it  generated  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  and  that 
it  tended,  in  the  worst  sense  and  the  last  degree,  to  moral  confusion 
and  to  every  evil  work ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  religion 
had  its  origin  in  heaven,  in  a  spiritual  influence,  in  God  himself; 
was  pure  and  peaceful,  gentle  and  persuasible,  merciful  and  fruitful, 
docile  and  sincere,  and  exclusively  productive  of  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness.    All  this  is  emphatically  true. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  not  the  contrast^ 
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or  at  least  not  the  only  one  wUch  the  apostle  here  designed  to 
draw.  The  first  reason  is  his  entire  silence  as  to  speculative  truth 
or  error,  as  one  of  the  distinctions  between  these  two  kinds  of  wis- 
dom. The  only  expression  which  admits  of  such  an  explanation  is 
the  phrase  against  the  truth.  ^'  Glory  not  and  lie  not  against  the 
truth/'  i.  e.  against  the  true  religion  and  its  doctrine.  But  how- 
ever reasonable  such  an  exhortation  might  be  in  itself,  it  seems  in 
this  case  inadmissible,  because  the  apostle,  instead  of  going  on  to 
say,  for  such  an  opposition  to  the  truth  has  such  and  such  effects, 
merely  says,  "  for  where  envying  and  strife  are,  there  is  confusion, 
and  every  evil  work."  This  seems  to  show,  that  against  the  truth 
is  a  mere  incidental  phrase,  and  has  the  sense  already  put  upon  it. 
But,  besides  this,  there  is  not  even  a  seeming  allusion  to  a  contrast 
of  doctrine  or  opinion.  In  the  next  place,  the  whole  epistle  seems 
to  take  for  granted  the  Christianity  of  those  whom  it  addresses.  There 
is  no  defence  of  the  true  religion  against  either  Jews  or  Gentiles.  The 
reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  warned  against  the  misconception  and  abuse  of  them. 
Nay,  the  writer  assumes  not  only  a  belief  of  Christianity,  but  a 
disposition  to  expound  and  preach  it.  He  exhorts  his  readers  to  be 
swift  to  hear,  and  slow  to  speak ;  not  to  be  many  masters,  i.  e. 
teachers,  and,  as  the  scope  of  the  epistle  shows,  religious  teachers. 
The  whole  of  this  third  chapter  is  employed  in  showing  the  responsi- 
bility and  danger  of  that  oflSce ;  and  even  this  description  of  true 
wisdom,  and  its  opposite,  appears  to  be  intended  to  discourage  an 
unhallowed  execution  of  its  functions.  From  these  two  facts,  that 
nothing  is  here  said  of  speculative  error,  and  that  the  whole  epistle, 
and  this  part  in  particular,  have  reference  to  Christians,  we  may 
perhaps  infer,  that  the  contrast  here  drawn  was  intended  to  apply, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  part  to  those  who  hold  the  same  opinions.  If 
so,  the  doctrine  of  the  text  is  plain,  that  even  in  the  investigation 
and  communication  of  the  same  truth  there  are  two  kinds  of  wisdom, 
differing  not  as  to  speculative  tenets,  except  so  far  as  moral  and 
doctrinal  obliquities  must  always  presuppose  each  other,  but  in 
origin,  in  character,  and  in  effect ;  the  one  from  heaven,  from  the 
Spirit,  from  God — ^the  other  from  the  world,  from  human  nature, 
from  the  devil ;  the  one  selfish  and  malignant,  envious  and  conten- 
tious— the  other  pure  and  peaceful ;  the  one  tending  to  confusion 
and  every  evil  work — the  other  bringing  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness. 

To  all  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  the  voice  of  God 
still  says,  in  tones  of  warning,  "Be  not  many  masters;''  not  as  a 
dissuasion  from  the  work  of  the  ministry — ^for  the  harvest  is  great, 
and  the  labourers  are  few — ^but  as  a  caution  to  the  morally  disquali- 
fied not  to  rely  upon  mere  intellectual  capacity,  or  doctrinal  correct- 
ness, or  a  regular  commission;  and  as  an  admonition  even  to  the 
truly  pious  to  show  forth  their  knowledge  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom 
—of  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
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without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrtey.  By  luidertaking  to  be 
teachers  of  wisdom  under  the  influence  of  another  spirit,  we  only  do 
our  part  towards  promoting  confusion  and  every  evil  work.  Bj 
imbibing  the  spirit,  which  is  here  represented  as  celestial  in  its 
origin  and  influence^  we  sow  the  seed  which  is  to  bear  the  fruit  of 
righteousness.  Yes,  even  they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  this  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him, 
and  confessing  that,  in  spite  of  all  disappointments  and  encourage- 
ments, the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make 
peace.  A  E  I  0  U. 


MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HAND. 

Mr  times  are  in  Thy  haad  1 

I  know  not  what  a  da^ 
Or  e'en  an  hour  may  bring  to  me ; 
But  I  am  safe  while  trusting  Thee, 
Though  all  things  fade  away. 
All  weakness,  I 
On  him  rely, 
Who  fixed  the  earth,  and  spread  the  starry  sky. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand! 

Pale  poverty  or  wealth, 
Corroding  care  or  calm  repose, 
Spring's  balmy  breath,  or  winter's  snows, 
Sickaess  or  buoyant  health — 
Whaf  er  betide, 
If  God  provide, 
'Tis  for  the  best— I  wish  no  lot  beside. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  I 

Should  friendship  pure  illume. 
And  strew  my  path  with  fiurest  flowers, 
Or  should  I  spend  life's  dreary  hours, 
In  solitude  s  dark  gloom, 
Thou  art  a  Friend 
Till  time  shall  end. 
Unchangeably  the  same :  in  Thee  aU  beauties  bl«i4« 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  I 

Many  or  few  my  days, 
I  leave  with  Thee — ^this  only  pray. 
That  by  Thy  grace  I,  every  day 
Devoting  to  Thy  praise, 
May  ready  be 
To  welcome  Thee, 
Whene'er  Thou  comest  to  set  my  spirit  free. 

Mytimes  are  in  Thy  hand  I 

Howe'er  those  times  may  end, 
Sudden  or  slow  my  soul's  release. 
Midst  anguish,  frenzy,  or  in  peaoe, 
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I'm  8f^e  with  Christ  my  friend  I 
If  He  be  nigh, 
Howe'er  I  die, 
'Twill  be  the  dawn  of  heavenly  ecstasy. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand ! 

To  Thee  I  can  entrust 
My  slumbering  clay,  till  Thy  command 
Bids  all  the  dead  before  Thee  stand, 
Awakine  from  the  dust. 
Beholding  Thee, 
What  bliss  'twill  be. 
With  all  thy  saints  to  spend  eternity. 

To  spend  eternity 

In  heaven's  unclouded  light ! 
From  sorrow,  sin,  and  frailtv  free, 
Beholding  and  resembling  Thee — 
0,  too  transporting  sight  I 
Prospect  too  fair. 
For  flesh  to  bear! 
Haste,  haste  my  Lord,  and  soon  transport  me  there  I 

^  [Selected. 


THE  UNIVERSALISTS  AND  LEMUEL  HATNES. 

The  Universalists  in  the  United  States  have  been  lately  holding  a 
Convention  in  New  York.  It  was  a  large  Convocation,  included  able 
men,  and  was  pervaded  by  a  serious  spirit.  The  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered,  and  much  zeal  exhibited  in  behalf  of  Sunday  Schools. 
Their  whole  proceedings,  however,  indicated  how  firmly  error  is 
welded  into  the  system  of  Universalism.  The  furnace  of  human 
depravity  and  the  hammer  of  the  master  workman  have  been  dili- 
gently employed  from  time  immemorial;  and  the  workshop  is  now 
enlarging  its  dimensions  to  meet  the  supplies  of  an  infidel  age« 
Whilst  we  pity  all  errorists,  mourn  over  their  infatuation,  and  seek 
their  restoration  to  a  sound  mind  in  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  cannot  compromise  the  truth.  The  authority  of  Qod  must 
not  be  set  aside,  and  the  everlasting  retributions  of  the  future  world 
derided,  without  faithful  rebuke  and  correct  teaching  from  those  who 
believe  the  Scriptures.  On  this  account  we  publish  an  excellent 
sermon  in  condemnation  of  the  fatal  errors  of  Universalism. 

The  statistics  of  Universalism  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 

Societiei,    MeeHng-houaei,    Preachen, 
New  England,        -       ...        600 

New  York, 210 

Ohio, 127 

AU  other  States,        -       -       -       -      254 

Total, 1091  828  640 

Vol.  IL— No.  11  63 


429 

274 

166 

121 

70 

67 

163 

178 
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Besides  their  828  meeting-honses  and  640  preachers,  the  Univer- 
salists  have  16  Periodicals,  besides  3  Annuals,  12  Books  published 
within  the  year,  and  10  Schools  of  an  academic  character. 

The  name  of  Hosea  Ballou,  the  leading  champion  of  Universalism 
in  the  United  States,  is  inseparably  associated  with  that  of  Lemuel 
Haynes,  a  Congregationalist,  who  disabled  that  Goliath  of  the  Phil- 
istines with  a  stone  from  the  running  brook  of  truth. 

Lemuel  Haynes,  born  in  1753,  in  Connecticut,  was  of  unmingled 
African  extraction  on  his  father's  side.  He  commenced  life  a  servant 
boy  in  the  house  of  a  pious  Puritan,  obtained  his  education  in  the 
chimney-corner  by  firelight,  studied  his  Bible  well,  and  became 
familiar  with  Watts*  Psalms  and  Hymns.  When  a  youth  he  enlisted 
in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga  in  1776.  Having  experienced  religion,  and 
feeling  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  commenced  Ms  acade- 
mical studies,  and  learned  Greek  whilst  teacher  of  a  common  schooL 
Lemuel  Haynes  was  licensed  in  1780 ;  was  first  settled  in  Granville, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1785 ;  and  afterwards  at  Torring- 
ton,  Gt.,  at  Rutland  and  Manchester,  Yt.,  and  at  Granville,  N.  i., 
where  he  died  in  1833.  His  ministry  was  much  blessed.  Li  one 
revival  alone,  one  hundred  and  nine  persons  were  added  to  the 
Butland  Church  in  one  year,  1808.  Mr.  Haynes  waa  an  uncommon 
man.  Of  strong  natural  sagacity,  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart, 
with  a  rich  vein  of  humour,*  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things, 
intimately  conversant  with  his  Bible,  a  discriminating  and  animated 
preacher,  he  left  his  mark  upon  his  generation,  and  his  name  will  de- 
scend with  grateful  homage  to  posterity. 

One  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  Lemuel  Haynes  was 
his  encounter  with  Hosea  Ballou,  the  Universalist.  The  occurrence 
took  place  in  the  year  1805,  under  the  following  circumstances,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Haynes  to  Dr.  Dana,  of  Pittsford,  Vt.  :t 

**  Mr.  Haynes  had,  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  made  an  appointment  to  preach 
a  lecture  in  a  remote  part  of  the  parish,  the  same  day  in  which  Mr.  halloa 
preached  in  his  pulpit  I  think  he  informed  me  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Ballou  till  the  day  arrived.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
some  of  his  friends  called  on  him,  and  expressed  their  regret  that  his  lecture 
was  on  that  day,  as  Mr.  Ballou  was  to  preach  there ;  and  that,  on  his  arrival 
the  preceding  evening,  and  learning  that  Mr.  Haynes  was  to  be  absent,  he  had 
remarked,  that  '  the  orthodox  ^ntry  generally  scud'  when  he  went  into  a  place 
to  preach.  His  brethren  unanimously  advised  him  to  forego  his  own  appoint- 
ment, and  go  and  hear  Mr.  Ballou.  During  the  conversation,  the  man  at  whose 
house  his  own  lecture  was  to  be  delivered  happening  to  caJl,  united  with  his 

•  It  ifl  said  that  some  time  after  the  publication  of  his  sermon  on  the  text,  "Thon  shalt  not 
surely  die,"  two  reckless  young  men  haying  agreed  together  to  try  hia  wit^  one  of  them 
said,  ''  Father  Haynes,  have  you  heard  the  good  news  V  **  No,"  said  Mr.  Haynes,  "  what 
is  it?"  "It  is  great  news,  indeed,"  said  the  other,  ''and,  if  true,  your  business  is  done." — 
**  What  is  it  ?"  again  inquired  Mr.  Haynes.  "  Why,"  said  the  first,  "  the  devil  is  dead."  In 
a  moment  the  old  gentleman  replied,  lifting  up  both  his  hand8>  and  placing  them  on  the  heads 
of  the  young  men,  and  in  a  tone  of  solemn  concern,  **  Ob,  poor  fatherless  children  1  what  will 
become  of  you  f" 

t  The  life  of  Lemuel  Haynes,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  was  published  bv  the  Harpers  in  1837.  Such  a  book  deaervet  republioa* 
tion.    We  are  indebted  to  our  Mend  /owpA  P,  EngUt,  Et^,^  for  a  oopy. 
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friends  in  the  same  opinion.  Accordingly  Mr.  Haynes  came  to  the  conclnsion 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  Universalist  On  arriving  at  the  meeting- 
house, he  was  introducea  to  Mr.  Ballon,  who  immediately  invited  him  to  take  a 
part  in  the  exercises,  which  he  modestly  declined,  saying  that  he  came  merely 
as  a  hearer.  But  on  Mr.  BaUou's  repeating  the  reijuest,  adding  that  he  thought 
it  peculiarly  proper  that  he  should  take  some  part  in  the  exercises,  as  he  was  to 
occupy  his  pulpit,  Mr.  Haynes  remarked  that  he  might  perhaps  be  willing  to 
make  some  remarks  after  he  had  closed.  Accordingly  Mr.  Ballon,  after  con- 
cluding his  discourse,  turned  to  Mr.  Haynes,  and  said,  *  There  is  opportunity 
for  remarks,  if  you  are  disposed  to  make  any ;'  when  he  arose  and  delivered  the 
discourse  in  question. 

''  It  is  obvious  from  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  the  discourse  itself,  that  the 
subject  was  chosen,  and  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  discourse  formed, 

while  listening  to  Mr.  Ballon,  who,  with  all  his *note  of  preparation,' 

was  so  signally  and  triumphantly  overthrown.'' 

The  sermon,  delivered  on  the  occasion,  was  as  follows.  We  give 
the  title  page  and  preface  of  the  original  edition : 

Universal  Salvation  a  very  Ancient  Doctrine  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Character  of  its  Author  :  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Rutland,  West  Parish, 
Vermont,  in  the  year  1805,  by  Lemuel  Haynes,  A.  M. 

PREFACE. 

There  is  no  greater  folly  than  for  men  to  express  anger  and  resentment  be- 
cause their  religious  sentiments  are  attacked.  If  their  characters  are  impeached 
by  their  own  creed,  they  only  are  to  blame.  All  that  the  antagonists  can  say 
cannot  make  falsehood  truth  nor  truth  falsehood. 

The  following  discourse  was  delivered  at  Rutland,  in  June,  1805,  immediately 
after  hearing  Mr.  Ballou,  a  Universal  preacher,  zealously  exhibit  his  senti- 
ments. The  author  had  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  hear  and  dispute  with  the 
above  preacher;  and  had  been  cnarged  with  dishonesty  and  cowardice  for  re- 
fusing. He  felt  that  some  kind  of  testimony,  in  opposition  to  what  he  calls 
error,  ouffht  to  be  made ;  and  has  been  iirged  to  let  the  same  appear  in  print. 
But  wheuier,  on  the  whole,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  truth,  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  candid. 

EuOand,  Dec*  30, 1805. 

A  SERMON,  &C. 

Genesis  iii.  4 : — "  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall  not  surety  die** 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  peculiar  fund  of  instruction.  They  inform  us  of 
the  origin  of  creation ;  of  the  primitive  state  of  man ;  of  his  fall,  or  apostacy 
from  Uod.  It  appears  that  he  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  full 
liberty  to  regale  himself  with  all  the  delicious  fruits  that  were  to  be  found, 
except  what  ctcW  on  one  tree :  if  he  ate  of  that  he  should  surely  die,  was  the 
declaration  of  the  Almighty. 

Happy  were  the  human  pair  amid  this  delightful  paradise,  until  a  certain 
Preacher,  in  his  journey,  came  that  way,  and  disturbed  their  peace  and  tran- 
quillity by  endeavouring  to  reverse  the  prohibition  of  the  Almighty,  as  in  our 
text :  ''  xe  shall  not  surely  die.'' 

''She  plnok'd,  she  ate; 
Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  nature  from  her  seat. 
Sighing  throagh  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost" 

We  may  attend  to  the  character  of  the  preacher— to  the  doctrine  inculcated— 
to  the  hearer  addressed — ^to  the  medium  or  instrument  of  the  preaching. 

I.  As  to  the  freacher,  I  would  observe,  he  has  many  names  given  him  in  the 
sacred  writings :  the  most  common  is  the  Deoil,  That  it  was  he  that  disturbed 
the  happiness  of  our  first  parents  is  evident  from  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  and  many  other 
pass^es  of  Scripture.  He  was  once  an  angel  of  light,  and  biew  better  than  to 
preach  such  doctrine ;  he  did  violence  to  his  own  reason. 
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But,  to  be  a  Httle  more  particular,  let  it  be  obserred, 

1.  He  is  an  0^  preacher.  He  lived  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years 
before  Abraham — above  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Moses — ^four  thousand  and  four  years  before  Christ.  It  is  now  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nine  years  since  he  commenced  preaching.  By  this  time  he 
must  have  acquired  great  skill  in  the  art. 

2.  He  is  a  very  cunning,  artful  preacher.  When  Elymas  the  sorcerer  camo 
to  turn  away  people  from  the  faith,  he  is  said  to  be  fall  of  aU  «MUty^  and  a 
Mid  of  the  devil — not  only  because  he  was  an  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  but 
on  account  of  his  carnal  cunning  and  craftiness. 

3.  He  is  a  very  laborious,  unwearied  preacher.  He  has  been  in  the  ministry 
almost  six  thousand  years,  and  yet  his  seal  is  not  in  the  least  abated.  The 
apostle  Peter  compares  him  to  a  roarins  lion,  walking  about  seeking  whom  ho 
may  devour,  Wnen  GkxL  inquired  of  this  persevering  preacher,  Job  ii.  2» 
"irom  whence  oomest  thou?''  he  "answerea  the  Lord,  and  said.  From  going 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  wjdking  vjp  and  dovon  in  it"  He  is  far  from 
being  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  Emits  of  parish,  state,  or  continental 
lines ;  but  his  haunt  and  travel  are  veiy  large  and  extensive. 

4.  He  is  a  hierogeneaus  preacher,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  He  makes  us^ 
of  a  Bible  when  he  holds  forth,  as  in  his  sermon  to  our  Saviour,  Matt  iv.  6. 
He  mixes  truth  witii  error,  in  order  to  make  it  go  well,  or  to  carry  his  point. 

5.  He  is  a  -^qtj  presumpiuoua  preacher.  Notwithstanding  God  had  decided 
in  tiie  most  plain  and  positive  terms,  **  Thou  shalt  surely  me" — or,  **  In  dying 
thou  shalt  die" — ^yet  this  audacious  wretch  had  the  impudence  to  oonm>nt 
Omnipotence,  and  say,  ''Ye  shall  not  surely  die !" 

6.  He  is  a  very  successful  preacher.  He  draws  a  great  number  afber  him. 
No  preacher  can  command  hearers  like  him.  He  was  successful  with  our  first 
parents — ^with  the  old  world.  Noah  once  preached  to  those  spirits  that  are  now 
in  the  prison  of  hell,  and  told  them  from  Qod  that  they  should  surely  die ;  but 
this  preacher  came  along  and  declared  the  contrary — ''xe  shall  not  surely  die.'* 
The  greater  part,  it  seems,  believed  him,  and  went  to  destruction.  So  it  was 
with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Lot  preached  to  them ;  the  substance  of  which 
was,  "  Up,  get  ye  out  of  this  place ;  for  the  Lord  will  destroy  this  city."  G«q. 
xix.  14.  But  this  old  declaimer  told  them,  No  danger,  no  danger;  ''ye  shall 
not  surely  die."  To  which  they  generally  gave  heed ;  and  Lot  seemed  to  them 
as  one  who  mocked:  they  believed  the  Universal  preacher  ajid  were  consumed — 
agreeably  to  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  Jude,  "  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  cities  about  them,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire." 

II.  Let  us  attend  to  thb  doctrinx  inculcated  by  this  preacher.  "  Te  shaU 
not  surely  die."  Bold  assertion,  without  a  single  argument  to  support  it  The 
death  contained  in  the  threatening  was  doubtless  eternal  death ;  as  nothing  but 
this  would  express  God's  feelings  towards  sin,  or  render  an  infinite  atonement 
necessary.  If  it  were  temporal  death,  and  this  was  the  curse  of  the  law,  thea 
believers  are  not  delivered  from  it,  as  Paul  asserts  that  they  are.  GaJatians  iii. 
13.  What  Satan  meant  to  preach  was,  that  there  is  no  hell ;  add  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  not  death,  but  eternal  life. 

III.  We  shall  now  take  notice  of  the  hearbb  addressed  by  this  preacher. 
This  we  have  in  the  context :  "  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall 
not  surely  die."  That  Eve  had  not  so  much  experience  as  Adam  is  evident ; 
and  so  she  was  not  equally  able  to  withstand  temptation.  This  doubtless  was 
a  reason  why  the  tempter  chose  her,  with  whom  he  might  hope  to  be  successful. 
Probably  he  took  a  time  when  she  was  separated  from  her  husband. 

That  this  preacher  has  had  the  greatest  success  in  the  dark  and  ignorant  parts 
of  the  earth,  is  evident;  his  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  is  a  great 
enemy  to  light  St.  Paul  gives  us  some  account  of  him  in  his  day,  2  Tim.  iii. 
6 :  "  For  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  siUy 
women  laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts."  The  same  apostle  ob- 
serves, Rom.  xvi.  17, 18,  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and 
avoid  them.  For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their 
own  belly ;  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simj^.*^ 
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IV.  The  INSTRUMENT  OT  medium  made  use  of  by  the  preacher  will  now  be 
considered.  This  we  have  in  the  context :  '*  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the 
woman,  Te  shall  not  surely  die.''  But  how  came  the  deril  to  preach  through 
the  serpent? 

1.  To  save  his  own  character,  and  the  better  to  carry  bis  point.  Had  the 
deril  come  to  our  first  parents  personally  and  unmasked,  they  would  have  more 
easily  seen  the  deception.  The  reality  of  a  future  punishment  is  at  times  so 
clearly  impressed  on  the  human  mind,  that  even  Satan  is  constrained  to  own 
that  there  is  a  hell,  although  at  other  times  he  denies  it  He  does  not  wish  to 
have  it  known  that  he  is  a  liar ;  therefore  he  conceals  himself,  that  he  may  the 
better  accomplish  his  designs  and  save  his  own  character. 

2.  The  devil  is  an  enemy  to  all  good,  to  all  happiness  and  excellence.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  happiness  of  the  brutes.  He  took  delight  in  tormenting  the 
Bwine.  The  serpent,  before  he  set  up  preaching  universfd  salvation,  was  a  wise, 
beautiful,  and  happy  creature ;  but  now  his  glory  is  departed.  '*  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  tnou  art  cursed  above  all 
cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  eo,  and 
dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life."  There  is,  therefore^  a  kind  of 
duplicate  cunning  in  the  matter — Satan  gets  the  preacher  and  hearers  also. 

''And  is  not  tkis  triumphant  treaohery. 
And  more  than  umple  conquest  in  ibe  foe  V*       [Yoimo. 

3.  Another  reason  why  Satan  employs  instruments  in  his  service  is,  becaoii 
bis  empire  is  large,  and  he  cannot  be  everywhere  himsel£  \f 

4.  He  has  a  large  number  at  his  command  that  love  and  approve  of  his  work,* 
delight  in  building  op  his  kingdom,  and  stand  ready  to  go  at  nis  call. 

INFERENCES.  ^ 

1.  The  devil  is  not  dead,  but  still  lives,  and  is  able  to  preach  as  well  as  ever, 
•*  Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 

2.  Universal  Salvation  is  no  new-£uigled  scheme,  but  can  boast  of  great 
antiquity. 

3.  See  a  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is  an  ancient  devilish 
doctrine. 

4.  See  one  reason  why  it  is  that  Satan  is  such  a  mortal  enemy  to  tiie  Bible, 
and  to  fdl  who  preach  the  Gospd,  because  of  that  injunction,  Mark  xvi.  15, 16 : 
'*  And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  €k)spel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  dan/fn^.** 

5.  See  whence  it  was  that  Satan  exerted  himself  so  much  to  convince  our  first 
parents  that  there  was  no  hell,  because  the  denunciation  of  the  Almighty  was 
true,  and  he  was  afraid  that  Adam  and  Eve  would  continue  in  the  belief  of  it. 
Was  there  no  proof  of  future  punishmenl^  or  was  it  only  a  temporary  evil,  Satan 
would  not  be  so  busy  in  trying  to  convince  men  that  there  is  none.  It  is  his 
nature  and  element  to  lie.  *'  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own ; 
for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it."  John  viii.  44. 

6.  We  infer  that  ministers  should  not  be  proud  of  their  preaching.  If  they 
preach  the  true  Gospel,  they  only  in  substance  repeat  Christr  s  sermons.  If  they 
preach, ''  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  they  only  make  use  of  the  devil's  old  notes, 
that  he  delivered  almost  six  thousand  years  ago. 

7.  It  is  probable  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  will  still  prevail, 
since  this  preacher  is  yet  alive,  and  not  in  the  least  superannuated ;  and  every 
effort  against  him  only  enrages  him  more  and  more,  and  excites  him  to  new 
inventions  and  exertions  to  build  up  his  cause. 

To  close  the  subject.  As  the  author  of  the  foregoing  discourse  has  confined 
himself  wholly  to  the  character  of  Satan,  he  trusts  no  one  will  feel  himself 
personally  injured  by  this  short  sermon.  But  should  any  imbibe  a  decree  of 
friendship  for  this  aged  deceiver,  and  think  that  I  have  not  treated  this  Univer- 
sal preacher  with  that  respect  and  veneration  that  he  justly  deserves,  let  them 
be  so  kind  as  to  point  it  out,  and  I  will  most  cheerfully  retract ;  for  it  has  ever 
beea a  maxim  with  me,  '* Render  unto  aU  (Mr  dues" 
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The  reader  of  this  sermon  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  of  the 
reason  why  its  author's  name  is  connected  so  intimately  with  the 
denomination  whose  doctrines  he  rebuked.  It  will  be  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  association  ought  to  be  perpetuated,  according 
to  the  title  of  this  article.  The  Universalists  and  Lemuel 
Hatnes. 
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[Tho  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  bfe  Sermon  before  his  (General  Assembly,  thus  remarlcs  of  Cal- 
vinism ; — *'  It  is  a  scheme  which  may  become  by  abuse  one  of  the  most  repulsive,  severe,  and^ 
I  will  admit,  gloomy,  that  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind.  In  the  form  of  Antinomi- 
anism,  it  opens  the  flood-gates  of  licentiousness  without  restraint  In  the  form  of  mere  oriho^ 
doxt/i  the  mere  belief  of  its  dogmas,  it  is  like  the  bones  in  Eselciers  vision,  dry — vert  drt. 
In  such  forms  it  becomes  a  haird,  cold,  unfeeling,  and  repulsive  system ;  delighting  in  its  op- 
position to  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  or  to  the  common  methods  of  profane  reasoning 
f}ng  men ;  making  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word,  and  holding  to  the  most  literal  and  rigid 
struction  of  symbols  of  doctrine;  allowing  no  liberty  of  sentiment  or  discussion;  making 
essential  point  of  orthodoxy  to  be  that  all  Uie  points  of  belief  have  been  long  since  settled 
the  fathers,  and  that  they  are  never  to  be  re-argued,  and  that  the  world  is  to  look  for  no 
father  progress;  and  setting  itself  against  all  the  principles  of  interpretation  that  would 
pw  doubt  on  the  received  explanation  of  a  passage  of  Scripture.*^ 


m 


Dry — VERY  DRY." — So  is  all  preaching  of  the  Word,  to  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  with  hearts  and  minds  engrossed  with  things  to 
which  they  are  led  by  the  ''  common  courtesies  of  life,"  and  '^  the 
common  methods  of  profane  reasoning  among  men ;"  without  eyes 
to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or  hearts  to  understand  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Dry — ^VBRY  DRY." — So  is  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  hear  it;  and  so  to  unhumbled  and  uncon- 
verted man  is  the  song  which  the  morning  stars  sang  together  when 
time  began ;  and  equally  so,  the  glad  tidings  which  the  angels  pro- 
claimed to  the  shepherds,  as  time  rolled  on — 

**  When  one  lone  star  came  wandering  from  afar," 

and  led  them  to  the  place  where  a  Saviour  was  born ;  and  so,  alas, 
is  the  whole  history  of  the  plan  of  salvation  ;  the  birth,  the  life,  the 
death,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  sinner's  friend. 

"  Dry — ^VERY  DRY." — So  to  corrupt  human  nature  are  all  com- 
mands to  "  love  God  supremely,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves" — • 
all  closet  retirement,  all  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  all  keeping  the 
Sabbath  day  holy,  all  "  taking  up  the  cross,"  all  "wearing  the  yoke." 

"  Dry — ^VERY  DRY." — So,  alas,  is  all  teaching  of  poor,  fallen  man, 
that  "  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it" — steep  and  toilsome  the  ascent 
up  Zion's  hill — that  all  human  strength  is  weakness,  and  God's  grace 
alone  sufficient  for  us. 

"  Dry — ^VERY  DRY." — So  to  the  million  who  hear  it  is  the  truth 
which  all  Christians  teach,  that  sin  must  be  punished ;  and  so  all. 
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penalty  for  sin,  from  the  "rod  for  the  foors  back"  to  the  "fire 
that  is  never  quenched" — from  that  inflicted  by  an  earthly  parent  in 
affectionate  solicitude  for  the  child  he  loves,  to  those  chastisements 
from  a  Heavenly  Father's  hand  of  those  who,  after  passing  through 
great  tribulation,  are  to  be  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  wear  a 
Btarry  crown. 

"  Dry — VERT  DRY." — So  are  all  rules  for  self-discipline  and  self- 
denial — all  teachings  of  meekness,  humility,  temperance  and  obedi- 
ence, justice  and  alms-giving;  to  love  "your  enemies,  and  do  good 
to  those  who  do  ill  to  you ;  "  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out." 

"Dry— VERY  DRY.*' — So  to  worldly  men — the  great  m^'ority  of 
those  who  hear  preaching — are  all  the  far-off  promises  of  Faith  and 
Hope,  in  comparison  with  the  least  present  enjoyments  of  the  world; 
however  you  may  assure  them,  with  the  tongue  of  Paul,  and  upon 
the  authority  of  God's  own  sacred  Word,  that  the  first  are  certain, 
bright  and  glorious,  enduring  and  unfading,  while  the  last  are 
transitory,  unsatisfying,  and  sometimes  leave  "  a  sting  behind/'  as 
all  must  see  and  know. 

"Dry — VERY  DRY." — So  are  the  first  elements  of  all  knowledge, 
from  the  lessons  of  the  school-boy  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
starry  hosts ;  and  those  by  which  the  plants  of  mother  earth  blos- 
som and  bear  fruit.  Why  it  is  the  very  opprobrium  pronounced  by 
college  boys  on  mathematics,  on  logic,  and  metaphysics — and  which 
kindles  for  Euclid,  in  their  out-going  indignation,  a  funeral  pyre. 

"Dry — VERY  DRY," — So  is  the  "skeleton"  of  this  frail  body, 
which  God  himself  made  for  the  habitation  of  an  immortal  spirit 
while  here  on  earth ;  and  still  more 

"  Dry — VERY  dry" — ^must  be  the  "  skeleton"  of  any  system  of 
religious  truth  which  we  shall  find  to  be  true  when  we  have  done 
with  earth.  What  we  do  not  know  now  "we  shall  know  hereafter.'* 
What  other  answer  can  the  pious  mother  give  her  inquiring  children, 
when,  after  their  Sabbath  lessons,  in  the  evening  of  the  holy  day, 
they  cluster  around  her  knee,  and  ask  her,  "  Why  did  not  God  make 
ns  all  good  ?"  "  Why  did  God  suffer  Adam  to  fall  ?"  "  Why  does 
God  permit  sin  ?"  "  Why  did  God  make  death  necessary  ?"  "  Since 
you  teach  us  that  God  orders  all  things,"  "  that  God  has  all  power, 
and  that  God  is  merciful  and  good." 

The  complaint  of  the  only  Atheist  we  ever  chanced  to  meet  was, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  God  who  should  permit  so  much 
misery  and  so  much  evil  as  he  saw  around  him.  And  this  Atheist 
afterwards  became  deranged ! 

"  There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  which  the  vulture's  eye 
hath  not  seen." 

"  The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed 
by  it." 

"  Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  And  where  is  the  place  of  un- 
derstanding ?" 

"  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept  close  from 
the  fowls  of  the  au»." 
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"JVo  les%  wisdom  (says  archbishop  TiUotson)  thm  that  which  made 
the  worldj  can  thoroitghly  understand  the  philosophy  of  it.'' 

But  "  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and  he  knoweth  the 
place  thereof." 

"And  unto  man  he  said,  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding/* 

These  are  God*s  own  words,  as  recorded  by  the  first  inspired  pen- 
man of  Holy  Writ — and  this  is  suflScient  for  us  to  know. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  which  arose  upon  seeing  those 
words,  quoted  from  the  Scripture  account  of  Ezekiars  vision  of  dry 
bones,  and  lately  applied  by  a  distinguished  preacher  to  the  mode 
of  expounding  Calvinistic  doctrines  by  those  with  whom  he  was  once 
associated.  As  there  appeared,  at  first  glance,  to  be  some  striking 
discrepancies  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  we  read  it  again  and 
again— each  time  with  new  admiration,  but  with  still  greater  sur- 
prise and  regret ;  and  these  further  reflections  followed  : 

Yes,  more  than  "dry,  very  dry,'*  even  "hard,  cold,  unfeeling  and 
repulsive,*'  must  it  be  to  all  who  have  not  found  the  depths  of  hu- 
mility, to  hear  these  doctrines  so  justly,  fully  and  truly  set  forth  as 
peculiar  to  Calvinism,  by  one  who  joys  and  rejoices  in  the  name,  in 
"  defining  his  position  ;**  to  hear  from  such  a  source,  in  a  world  where 
pride  and  selfishness  are  everywhere  predominant,  that  "the  system 
begins  with  God,  and  makes  him  the  centre  of  the  whole  circle  of 
doctrines  and  duties;"  "exalts  him  always  and  everywhere;*' 
"  makes  his  glory  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all 
things.**  That  "the  most  minute  object,  and  the  least  important 
event,  as  well  as  the  most  mighty,  represent  him**  "as  directing  all 
things  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  grand  and  incomprehensible 
purposes.*'  That  "nothing  occurs  which  has  not  sprung  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  God's  own  plan**  of  infinite  wisdom.  That  "the  in- 
ciEtrnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  was  essential  to  man*3 
salvation ;"  and  "  that  his  salvation  is  originated  and  carried  forward 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  that  "in  his  salvation,  as  in  all  things,  God 
is  the  beginning  and  the  close,  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  the  all  and 
in  all;"  that  "he  bestows  salvation  on  whom  he  pleases,  and  where 
it  is  bestowed  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  new  scheme,  but  the  pur- 
pose to  bestow  it  in  that  particular  case  was  laid  far  back  in  the 
Eternal  counsels.  Every  good  thought  in  man  is  originated  by  him, 
and  his  purpose  limits  and  bounds  all  the  actions  of  man." 

True — ^most  true — every  word  true !  Truth  which  shall  endure 
when  time  shall  end ! 

And  yet — ^and  yet — ^with  equal  truth — ^with  most  obvious  truth, 
may  I  add — ^however  "incomprehensible,"  or  impossible  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  "  common  methods  of  profane  reasoning  among  men,*' 
in  connection  with  what  precedes  it  in  the  same  sermon. 

And  how  would  that  eminent  and  estimable  author  of  those  last 
striking  and  truthful  passages  lament,  should  he  chance  to  see  in  his 
travels  a  caricature  of  this  same  Calvinistic  creed  under  the  cogno- 
men of  orthodoxy !   representing  an  exceedingly  offensive  and  ill 
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mannered  personage^  delighting  in  making  himself  disagreeable  to 
all  around  him,  making  a  man  an  "offender  for  a  word,*'  "confound- 
ing all  proper  notions  of  moral  agency  and  responsibility ;"  in  a  word, 
"  making  unwersal  poison  of  an  infinUe  object  f"  We  trust  that  such 
may  neyer  be  his  misfortune,  and  should  it  be,  that  he  will  only 
place  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  its  author,  by  striving  to  do  him 
good,  and  praying  to  the  Father  and  God  of  mercy  to  bless  and 
save  his  soul.  *    H.    * 


^^onsiftiolti  CtiDttg^te. 


"GLORIOUS  IMMOBTALITY!   ALL  IS  PEACE  I" 

"  He  does  well  who  does  his  best : 
Is  he  weary  ?   Let  hun  rest. 
Brothers  1  I  have  done  my  best ; 
I  am  weary — ^let  me  rest  1" 

A  MANSION,  with  all  the  arrangements  of  taste  and  wealth,  stands 
amidst  beautiful  scenery  of  nature.     But  death  is  within  the  doors ! 

Not  now  for  the  first  time  does  the  conqueror  come.  Once  before 
had  he  entered  that  Christian  home.  Then,  an  aged  mother  in  Israel 
sunk  into  her  last  sleep  before  the  touch  of  his  sceptre.  Venerable 
saint,  with  thy  quiet  brow,  meek  eye,  comely  bearing,  and  loving 
spirit,  the  house  received  a  glory  in  being  the  birthplace  of  thy 
departure  into  another  world  ! 

It  is  the  Sabbath.  In  one  of  the  upper  chambers  is  a  beloved 
young  man,  soon  to  be  numbered  the  second  of  the  dead  in  that  abode 
of  love  and  peace.  The  rest  of  the  Lord^s  day  is  hushed  to  deeper 
tranquillity  by  the  premonitions  of  a  fearful  providence.  A  son,  the 
pride  and  joy — as  well  might  he  be— of  his  father's  heart,  is  nigh 
unto  death.  The  faint  breathings  of  a  tired  frame  announce  that 
the  last  sleep  is  drawing  near.  With  kind  looks  to  all,  and  with  a 
firm  faith  in  Christ,  the  youthful  pilgrim  closes  his  eyes  on  the 
world. 

Household  grief  at  such  a  time  may  not  be  intermeddled  with ; 
but  theirs  is  grief  which  loses  not  the  joy  of  Christian  hope,  and 
which  looks  away  from  earth  to  Christ,  resurrection,  and  glory.  As 
the  church  bell,  which  for  two  centuries  has  knelled  the  work  of 
death  in  that  retired  Puritan  village,*  struck  on  that  Sabbath  its 
thirty  notes,  all  knew  the  meaning.  Fathers,  mothers,  young  men, 
maidens,  mingled  their  sympathies  and  ejaculations ;  not  a  few  their 
tears.     The  venerable  pastor's  heart  thrilled  with  peculiar  tender- 

*  The  cnslom  is  still  kept  up,  in  many  towns  of  New  England,  of  tolling  the  beU  when  a 
person  dies.    The  number  of  strokes  indicate  the  age  of  the  deceased. 
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ness ;  for  a  very  dear  one  of  his  flock  had  panted  away  life  by  the 
wde  of  the  spring — ^blessed  be  God,  of  the  living  spring ! 

The  young  man,  pale  in  death,  was  the  eld^  son.  God  knows 
the  swelling  tides  in  the  human  heart.  He  implanted  natural 
affection,  parental  affection,  Sropyip,  the  vehement  indwellings  and 
outgoings  of  a  father's  soul.  Parents  of  a  mortal  race,  ye  receive 
your  children  for  death !  The  joy  which  welcomes  them  into  the 
world  has  a  kindred  keenness  of  sorrow  in  mourning  them  out  of  it. 
We  rejoice  and  we  sorrow  over  them.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  a 
heart,  an  overflowing  heart,  of  huma^n,  tender  love.  Father,  that 
son  deserves  well  the  tears  you  weep.  Over  you  how  youthfully 
would  Jie  have  wept — ^your  eldest,  darling  child !  But  the  sacred 
grief  is  yours  to  weep  for  him.  May  God  sanctify  that  unexpected, 
inexperienced  sorrow. 

The  youth  is  a  Christian  youth  On  his  form  of  manly  beauty 
lies  the  death-betokening  stillness ;  for  Ae  is  not  there.  He  is  with 
Christ ! ,  At  the  tune  of  death  was  he  with  Him  in  Paradise.  Oh, 
how  great  the  mercy  which  brings  our  young  men  to  the  cross; 
which  brought  him  tnere !  In  the  morning  of  life  he  renounced  all 
for  his  Saviour.  Trained  in  the  good  old  way,  he  walked  in  it  during 
the  opening  years  of  active  manhood,  pursued  religion  as  the  chief 
end,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  everlasting  rewards 
when  God  closed  his  earthly  course.  Few  meditations  are  more 
welcome  to  survivors  than  those  which  are  linked  with  efforts  and 
prayers  to  bring  departed  ones  to  Christ.  The  writer  gratefuUy 
remembers  a  solemn  interview  with  this  dear  youth  in  a  retired 
comer  of  the  beautiful  garden,  out  of  sight  except  from  the  All- 
seeing.  His  mind  was  at  that  time,  unknovm  to  me  till  then,  con- 
cerned on  reliffious  subjects.  God  afterwards  brought  him  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  became  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was 
in  the  Bible  class ;  his  rich,  uncommon  voice  mingled  in  the  choir ; 
he  was  known  as  a  friend  of  religion,  of  temperance,  of  active  bene- 
volence, of  social  improvement;  a  promoter  of  every  good  work. 
Happiest  now  in  the  work  of  heaven  1 

In  a  brief  record  of  a  gifted  young  man,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
say  that  his  mental  endowments  and  acquirements  were  great  and 
beyond  his  years.  His  mind  was  quick,  regular,  and  trustworthy  ia 
its  operations.  It  saw  and  did  with  consummate  precision.  The 
two  qualities,  however,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
his  short  career  were  system  9,nd  perseverance.  At  the  age  of  24  he 
was  appointed  a  Professor  in  Yale  College,  and  in  a  new  department 
organized  with  some  reference  to  his  own  adaptations  to  fill  it  with 
honour.'*'  He  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  scholar,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  writer.f     But  what  is  knowledge?     It  shall 

♦  The  Professorship  was  that  of  "Agricultural  Chemittry,** 

f  Professor  John  FriKm  Norton  was  undoubtedly  the  first  in  his  department  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  fine  lecturer,  and  had  the  art  of  impelling  his  own  enthusiasm 
into  the  minds  of  others.  He  was  much  sought  after  to  deliver  addresses  at  Agricultural 
Conventions.  Several  of  his  addresses  have  been  published,  and  are  admirable  specimens 
of  science  brought  home  to  the  people.  He  also  published  feveral  valoable  soientifio 
works. 
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** vanish  away!"  The  young  philosopher's  chair  is  unoccupied  in 
his  library ;  the  laboratory  misses  his  quick  eye,  and  steady  handj 
and  friendly  zeal.  Human  learning  is  valuable  in  its  place ;  but 
there  is  a  wisdom  of  a  better  kind,  and  more  enduring.  This  and 
that  were  both  his. 

Social  traits  of  a  superior  character  were  his  ornament  among  his 
fellows.  His  glance  was  upon  life's  sunny  side.  He  was  of  generous 
temperament,  buoyant  in  good  nature,  companionable,  courteous, 
modest,  kind.  In  addition  to  his  personal  elements  of  popularity, 
his  ancestral  ties  bound  him  to  the  people.  His  great-grandfather 
was  good  old  Governor  Treadwell,  and  his  grandfather  the 
Honourable  Timothy  Pitkin,  both  of  Farmington,  the  residence  of 
his  own  honoured  father,  and  where  he  himself  had  come  to  die.* 
A  large  circle  of  friends,  especially  in  Farmington,  Albany,  and 
New  Haven,  will  love  to  cherish  his  memory  in  mourning  his  loss. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious,  but  not  the  less  wise ; 
often,  rather  be  it  said,  therefore  the  more  wise.  "  Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."  There  is  no  better 
time  to  die  than  the  appointed  time.  God  had  been  preparing  his 
young  servant  for  heaven  by  affictions  of  no  common  severity.  The 
Boul  learns  rapidly  the  lessons  of  religious  experience,  when  Provi- 
dence and  the  Spirit  are  its  associate  teachers.  Being  ready  to  go, 
why  should  any  wish  him  to  stay  ?  and  having  gone,  why  wish  him 
back  again?  The  5th  of  September,  1862,  is  as  good  a  time  to  die 
as  any  time  in  any  year  a  half  century  hence.  The  first  Sabbath 
of  Autumn  was  his  last  earth-day.  On  being  rather  unexpectedly 
told  a  few  days  before  that  he  could  not  long  survive,  he  requested 
to  be  left  alone  for  a  season.  Not  alone !  For  the  family  took 
knowledge  of  him  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus.  His  joyful 
tidings  to  them  from  another  world  were  "  Glorious  immortality  ! 

ALL  IS  PEACE  !" 

He  was  buried  at  New  Haven,  from  the  place  of  his  late  residence, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  mansion  for  architecture  and  situation  in 
that  beautiful  city.  "  Great  lamentation  was  made  over  him ;"  and 
he  was  carried  to  his  last  resting-place  with  the  ingenuous  grief  of  a 
large  concourse  of  friends. 

'*  He  does  well  who  does  his  best ; 
Is  he  weary  ?    Let  him  rest. 
Brothers !  I  have  done  my  best ; 
I  am  weary — ^let  me  rest  f" 

"  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also 
which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him." 

*  The  most  tonching  STmpathies  were  exhibited  by  the  noble-minded  farmers  and  fViends 
at  Farmington.  They  assembled  in  large  numbers  in  thoir  wagons  to  accompany  the  body 
tp  the  depot)  preparatory  to  its  bnrial  at  New  Haven.  They  insisted  upon  carrying  the 
pecioQs  dust  with  their  own  friendly  arms,  and  deposited  it  in  the  car  with  many  a  trick- 
ling to»r. 
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The  fallowing  is  a  meagre  OHtlixie  of  the  remarks  of  Prssidbnt 
WooLSBY,  of  Yale  College,  at  the  grave : 

President  "Woolsey  began  "w^ith  referring  to  Professor  Bangsley's  Iat« 
decease ;  that  the  college  had  just  lost  one,  nearly  the  oldest  of  its  officers,  and 
now  it  was  called  to  mourn  for  Professor  Norton,  the  youngest. 

Mr.  Norton  was  the  founder  in  this  country  of  the  science  to  which  he  ad- 
dicted himself,  and  had  attained  in  his  short  course  to  a  point  where  he  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  scientific  world.  He  bade  fair  to  become  eminent  in 
his  department.  He  had  qualified  himself  for  it  by  study  in  Europe  uoder  the 
most  emiment  chemists ;  and  had  received,  even  when  a  student,  most  flattering 
testimonials  to  his  skill  in  chemical  analysis. 

In  speaking  of  his  character,  President  Woolsey  sud  that  he  was  a  man  of 
uncommonly  sweet  and  gentle  temper,  characterized  by  placidity  and  equa- 
nimity, to  which  were  united  great  patience  and  perseverance  in  Uie  pursuit  of 
whatever  he  had  undertaken. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  Tery  far  from  love  of  show,  and  from 

Eretension.    His  lecturing  was  a  proof  of  this,  in  which  he  thought  nothing  of 
imself,   and  was  entirely  engrossed  with  his  subject     He  seemed  in  this 
simplicity  more  like  a  little  child  than  almost  any  man  whom  I  have  known. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  great  probitr^.  He  had  a  natural  straightforwardness, 
which  well  became  the  desoenaant  of  some  of  the  worthiest  Puritans  of  Connec- 
ticut.  He  seemed  to  love  truth  for  its  own  sake.  He  was  inflexible  in  doing 
ri^t,  and  whenever  a  point  of  duty  was  involved,  steadily  adhered  to  true 
principles.  This  was  manifested  in  his  constantly  refusing  when  abroad,  and 
after  his  return,  when  thrown  among  worldly  men,  to  do  any  act  looking  like 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  by  his  strict  temperance  principles  in  all  com- 
panies, and  on  all  occasions. 

But  the  crovming  glory  of  his  character  was  his  religion,  which  brought  out 
and  gave  strength  to  his  natural  good  qualities.  In  his  youth  he  felt  the 
power  of  divine  grace,  united  himself  vrith  the  church  in  Farmington,  and  had 
ever  since  led  a  life  consistent  with  his  profession.  Hence,  when  the  summons 
to  die  came,  he  was  not  unprepared  or  tnrown  off  his  guard.  He  was  told  thai 
there  was  no  prospect  of  his  living,  then  calmly  shut  his  eves  without  saying  a 
word,  and  on  opening  them  again,  said,  as  if  he  was  giving  utterance  to  the  clos- 
ing thoughts  of  a  sweet  train,  *•  Glorious  immortality  I  all  is  peace !" 

Karely  do  we  see  a  character  more  respected  by  the  world  or  more  truly  lovely, 
than  of  the  young  man  whose  body  we  have  now  laid  in  the  grave. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  A  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPER. 

A  PERSON  who  fulfils  her  duty  in  one  department  of  household 
affairs  is  very  apt  to  exhibit  a  similar  fidelity  in  all.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  the  English  Sovereign  ap- 
peared as  a  good  teacher  among  the  children  of  her  domestics.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  she  also  superintends 
Windsor  Castle  in  the  capacity  of  a  good  housekeeper.  The  follow- 
ing notice  from  one  who  knows  is  taken  from  an  English  newspaper : 

Her  Majesty's  Housekeeping. — "Do  you  think,"  said  Mr. 
Denisonj  M.  JP.,  at  Wakefield,  "  that  Her  Majesty  is  anxious  that 
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her  sugar  should  cost  her  lOd.  per  lb.  when  she  may  get  it  for  5d.  ? 
I  can  assure  you,  and  I  do  not  speak  off  the  book,  that  Her  Majesty 

fays  her  bills  as  regularly  as  any  man  I  address.  (Applause.)  Nay, 
tell  you  more.  She  Knows  the  price  of  every  article  she  orders 
before  she  orders  it.  She  does  not  order  on  credit  and  take  the 
chance  of  being  able  to  pay ;  and  she  sets  her  subjects  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  many  others,  a  most  excellent  example),  which  I  wish 
they  would  all  follow.  (Cheers.)" 

Now,  in  this  description  we  discern  three  characteristics  of  a  good 
housekeeper. 

1.  Queen  Victoria  is  an  intelligent  housekeeper.  She  knows  the 
state  of  the  market,  is  acquainted  with  the  value  of  groceries,  and 
has  an  insight  into  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  Surely,  if  any 
body  ought  to  know  such  things,  it  is  a  queen,  and  the  queen  of 
England,  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  An  ignor- 
ance of  the  every  day  concerns  of  household  life  is  a  depreciation  of 
female  character  of  which  Victoria  nobly  acquits  herself.  American 
ladies !  rulers  in  our  social  kingdom,  are  you  as  intelligent  house- 
keepers as  this  sceptered  lady  ?  What  a  pity  that  any  should  know 
about  scandal  and  novels,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  price 
of  sugar  and  tea.  Queen  Victoria  "  knows  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle she  orders,  before  she  orders  it."  Verily,  she  is  an  excellent 
housekeeper. 

2.  Queen  Victoria  is  an  economical  housekeeper.  To  be  sure,  she 
is  brought  up  to  royalty,  has  several  palaces,  and  is  in  the  receipt  off 
large  sums  from  her  liege  subjects.  But  that  is  the  fault  of  the  na- 
tional system,  or  rather  it  is  the  homage  of  monarchy  to  the  mon- 
arch. And  under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  more  remarkable  to 
find  a  spirit  of  honest  economy  supervising  the  resources  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  The  queen  abhors  paying  more  for  an  article  than  its 
real  value.  "Do  you  think,"  asks  this  member  of  Parliament,  "that 
Her  Majesty  is  anxious  that  her  sugar  should  cost  her  lOd.  per  lb* 
when  she  may  get  it  for  5d.  ?"  No  indeed.  Such  a  queen  takes 
care  of  her  pennies.  She  knows  that  pence  make  shillings,  and 
shillings  pounds.  Alas,  how  many  of  our  American  housekeepers  in 
the  upper  classes  ignore  the  value  of  money !  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence with  some  whether  an  article  costs  a  dime  or  a  dollar.  Nay, 
sometimes  the  higher  the  price  the  more  certain  are  they  to  buy  it. 
Happy  is  he  whose  wife,  in  addition  to  other  graces,  has  the  grace 
of  economy ;  who  discriminates  between  prices,  and  makes  her  influ- 
ence felt  among  grocers  and  market  women  as  well  as  in  the  purse 
of  her  husband. 

3.  In  the  third  place.  Queen  Victoria  payn  cash,  "  She  pays  her 
bills  regularly,  (Applause.)"  No  wonder  the  people  applauded. 
They  have  an  instinctive  idea  of  what  is  right.  "  In  their  senti- 
ments," says  Burke,  "  the  people  are  rarely  mistaken."  'There  is 
no  better  rule  in  household  life  than  to  pay  as  you  go  along.  This 
mode  of  doing  things  saves,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  year,  a 
world  of  vexation  to  the  husband  at  the  sight  of  unexpected  demands 
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upon  his  means ;  it  prevents  sundry  suspicions  of  tbe  wife  that  she 
has  been  overcharged ;  and  it  takes  away  from  the  honest  store- 
keeper all  anxiety  abont  debts  and  accounts.  Housekeepers  may 
rely  upon  it  that  Victoria's  rule  is  the  right  rule.  "  She  does  not 
order  on  credit,  and  take  the  chance  of  being  able  to  pay."  She  has 
too  much  good  sense  for  that,  and  so  she  pays  when  she  orders.  K 
the  cash  system  be  a  good  one  for  the  palace  of  a  queen,  it  is  better 
for  the  mansion  of  a  rich  American,  and  for  the  humbler  dwellings 
of  our  poor. 

Ladies,  if  you  want  to  be  good  housekeepers,  keep  your  eye  upon 
queen  Victoria.  She  is  an  intelligent  housekeeper ;  she  is  economic 
eal;  and  she  pays  cash.  She  is,  indeed,  a  queen  of  a  housekeeper. 
What  an  honour  is  this  to  one  who  fills  the  loftiest  earthly  throne^ 

"  And  with  the  shadow  of  her  robe 
^  Belts  all  the  climates  of  the  globe.'' 

Although  a  great  queen,  Victoria  is  a  true  woman.  She  under- 
stands how  to  keep  house. 


3Siogra{i[iii;al  nnb  ISistorimL 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  MILLER,  D.  D. 

Samuel  Miller  was  the  grandson  of  John  Miller,  who  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  America,  and  settled  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1710. 
He  was  a  Presbyterian  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  arrival  here 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton.  He  had  two 
children ;  the  elder  of  whom,  John,'though  not  a  graduate  at  any 
college,  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Boston,  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  John  Lovell,  who  conducted  the  education,  at  least  in  its 
earlier  stages,  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  New  England, 
This  son,  while  he  was  yet  a  pupil  in  Mr.  Lovell's  school,  became 
decidedly  pious,  and  joined  the  Old  South  Church,  of  which  Dr, 
Bewail  had  then  become  pastor.  He  determined  from  this  time  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  after  prosecuting  a 
course  of  study  with  reference  to  this,  he  was  licensed  in  May,  1748, 
to  preach  the  gospel,  by  the  Boston  association.  He  travelled  soon 
after  into  the  colonies  of  Delaware  and  Maryland ;  and  having  re« 
ceived  a  unanimous  call  from  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Dover,  in 
Delaware,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
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—  — ^**Ai,  «*Aiu  A/1.  uivmgttiouy  ana  oiner  great  lights  were  there, 

«  *,??!"*  aooount  of  the  licensure  and  ordination  of  Dr.  Miller,  see  Prtthyterian  Magann^ 
forl852,p.m-183. 
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the  ministry  by  a  council,  of  which  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministers  in  the  vicinity  were  members.  The  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mather 
Byles;  and  we  have  heard  it  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge,  who 
once  saw  it  in  manuscript,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  composition. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination  he  repaired  to  Delaware,  and 
entered  upon  his  pastoral  charge,  dividing  his  labours  between  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Dover  and  another  in  Smyrna.  In  1751  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Millington,  a  lady  of  high  intellectual 
and  moral  worth,  as  well  as  of  great  personal  attraction.  In  this 
retired  situation  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
till  the  year  1791,  when  he  was  removed  by  death,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Samuel  Miller  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  and  was 
born  October  31,  1769,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  a  few  miles 
from  Delaware.  His  early  literary  training  was  under  the  parental 
roof;  but  in  due  time  he  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  passing  through 
this  institution,  he  graduated  with  high  honour,  July  31, 1789. 

Having  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  shortly  after  his  graduation, 
under  the  direction  of  his  father.  But  his  father  being  removed 
before  he  had  completed  his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  of  which  his  father  had  long  been  a  leading 
member,  and  immediately  after  put  himself,  for  the  residue  of  his 
course,  under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nesbit,  of  Dickin- 
son College.  Here  he  continued  for  a  number  of  months,  and  during 
this  time  not  only  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  literary  and 
theological  improvement,  but  formed  an  intimacy  with  his  venerable 
instructor^  which  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  those  to  whom  he  imparted  his  cherished  recollections  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

In  the  year  1792  he  was  invited  to  visit  a  church  on  Long  Island, 
with  a  view  to  being  heard  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  On  his 
way  thither  he  stopped  in  New  York,  and  preached  to  great  accept- 
ance. The  result  was,  that  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  received  a 
unanimous  call  from  the  united  Presbyterian  churches  of  New  York 
to  become  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  McKnight.  He  has 
been  heard  to  remark  that  he  had  never  at  that  time  aspired  to  any- 
thing beyond  an  ordinary  country  charge ;  and  that  nothing  could 
have  surprised  him  more  than  that  he  should  have  been  thought  of 
for  such  a  public  and  important  sphere  of  labour.  He,  however, 
after  due  deliberation,  aci^epted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled June  5,  1793.* 

From  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  New  York  he  enjoyed 
a  reputation  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  himself.  Though  Dr.  Mason, 
and  Dr.  Linn,  and  Dr.  Livingston,  and  other  great  lights  were  there, 

•  For  an  ftcconnt  of  Uie  licensnre  and  ordination  of  Dr.  Miller,  see  Preihyterian  Magatin^ 
for  1852,  p.  179-183. 
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yet  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  far  from  being  thrown  into  the 
shade.  Besides  having  the  advantage  of  a  remarkably  fine  person, 
and  most  bland  and  attractive  manners,  he  had  from  the  beginning 
an  uncommonly  polished  style,  and  there  was  an  air  of  literary  refine- 
ment pervading  all  his  performances  that  excited  general  admira- 
tion, and  well  might  put  criticism  at  defiance.  He  was  scarcely 
settled  before  his  services  began  to  be  put  in  requisition  on  public 
occasions ;  and  several  of  these  early  occasional  discourses  were  pub- 
lished, and  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  taste,  talents  and  piety. 
One  of  his  earliest  published  sermons  was  before  a  society  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  manumission  of  slaves ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  more  discreet,  unexceptionable,  and  dignified  ser- 
mon has  been  written  on  the  subject  since. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Mr.  Miller  preached  a 
sermon  appropriate  to  the  time,  reviewing  some  of  the  more  promi- 
aent  works  of  the  century  then  just  concluded.  This  sermon  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  work  published  in  1803,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
which  contained  the  most  thorough  account  of  the  various  improve- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  then  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language.  In  executing  this  work  he  brought  to  his  aid 
many  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplished  minds  in  various  depart- 
ments of  learning ;  and  in  the  favourable  manner  in  which  the  book 
Was  received  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  he  had  the  most  gratifying 
testimony  that  his  labour  had  not  been  misapplied. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  the 
University  at  which  he  was  graduated,  in  the  year  1804.  At  that 
day  it  was  uncommon,  if  not  unprecedented,  for  a  person  so  young 
to  receive  that  honour ;  and  he  used  sometimes,  in  sportively  refer- 
ring to  it,  to  relate  the  following  anecdote : — 

He  was  travelling  in  New  England  with  a  clergyman  who  was 
well  acquainted  there,  and  they  called,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Doc- 
tor's travelling  companion,  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  venerable  old 
minister,  who  lived  somewhere  on  their  route.  The  Doctor's  friend 
introduced  him  as  Dr.  Miller  of  New  York ;  and  as  the  old  gentle- 
man knew  that  there  was  a  distinguished  medical  practitioner  of  that 
name  living  there,  and  as  he  had  not  heard  that  the  clergyman  had 
been  doctorated,  and  perhaps  it  had  never  even  occurred  to  him  that 
BO  young  a  man  as  he  saw  before  him  could  be,  he  took  for  granted 
that  it  was  the  medical  doctor  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced ;  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  wishing  to  accommodate  his  conversation  to  the 
tastes  and  capabilities  of  the  stranger  as  well  as  he  could,  he  turned 
to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  considered  the  yellow  fever,  which 
had  then  just  been  prevailmg  in  New  York,  contagious.  Before  the 
Dr.  had  time  to  reply,  his  friend  perceiving  the  old  gentleman's  mis- 
take, said,  "  This  is  not  a  medical  doctor,  sir,  but  a  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity." 

The  venerable  minister  gathered  himself  up,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm 
of  astonishment,  and  lifting  up  both  hands,  exclaimed,  with  a  pro- 
tracted emphasis  upon  each  word,  ^^  Tou  donHP* 
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In  1806  Dr.  Miller  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  May,  1811,  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  with  whom  Dr.  Miller 
had  served  in  the  ministry,  as  a  son  with  a  father,  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  preached  a  touching  and  impressive  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  his  venerable  colleague,  and  two  years  after  pub- 
lished an  extended  biography  of  him  in  an  octavo  volume.  As  Dr. 
Rodgers  had  been  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  more  pro- 
minently, and  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  man,  Dr.  Miller,  in 
writing  an  account  of  his  life,  was  led  alnlost  of  necessity  to  detail 
many  events  and  scenes  with  which  he  was  connected  in  common 
with  many  others ;  and  hence  there  is  far  more  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  found  in  this  volume  than  in 
any  other  biographical  work  that  has  been  published.  Independently 
of  the  peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  the  subject,  the  work  is  quite 
a  model  in  its  department. 

Dr.  Miller  is  understood  to  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  from  the  first 
inception  of  the  enterprise,  though  without  the  remotest  idea  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  it  than  many 
others  of  his  brethren.  When  Dr.  Alexander  was  inaugurated,  in 
August,  1812,  Dr.  Miller  preached  the  sermon — and  an  appropriate 
and  admirable  sermon  it  was.*  When  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  church  government  was  to  be  filled,  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
were  directed  to  Dr.  Miller;  and  in  due  time  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  was  pronounced  in  his  being  formally  elected  to  that  respon- 
sible place.  The  appointment  was  made  in  May,  1813,  and  having 
accepted  it,  he  was  inducted  into  office  on  the  29th  of  September  fol- 
lowing. 

Here  Dr.  Miller  continued  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
great  fidelity  and  ability,  and  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  Church, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-six  years.  Though  he  had  not, 
in  his  latter  years  at  least,  any  great  vigour  of  constitution,  and  was 
obliged  to  nurse  himself  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  yet  he  was 
able  to  go  through  with  his  prescribed  duties  in  the  seminary,  besides 
performing  a  good  deal  of  occasional  literary  labour,  until  within 
about  a  year  of  his  death.  In  May,  1849,  the  General  Assembly 
accepted  the  resignation  of  his  office,  testifying  at  the  same  time  in 
the  strongest  miinner  possible  their  grateful  appreciation  of  his 
services,  and  their  high  respect  for  his  character.  His  health,  which 
had  been  waning  for  a  considerable  time,  failed  after  this  more  per- 
ceptibly, until  at  length  it  became  manifest  to  all  that  his  period  of 
active  service  was  over.  He  lingered  a  number  of  weeks,  sufi'ering 
not  so  much  from  positive  pain  as  from  extreme  exhaustion  and  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration,  but  without  a  cloud  to  intercept  the  clear 
shining  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  He  felt  that  his  work  was  done, 
and  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  reward.  The  few  friends  who 
were  privileged  to  see  him  during  the  period  of  his  decline,  especially 

•  Republished  in  **Mow^  iht  School  and  the  Churek,*"  for  1862. 
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after  he  had  nearly  reached  the  dark  boundary,  were  not  only  edified 
but  surprised  at  the  expressions  of  humble,  grateful,  joyful  triumpii^ 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  He  gently  passed  away  to  his  reward,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  7,  1860.  His  funeral  drew  together  a 
large  concourse  of  clergymen  and  others  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  cities,  and  an  appropriate  and  characteristic  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion,  by  his  venerable  colleague,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander. 

Dr.  Miller  was  married  a  few  years  after  his  settlement  in  New 
York,  to  Miss  Sargeant,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  D.  Sargeant, 
of  Philadelphia.  They  have  had  a  large  family  of  children,  several 
of  whom  still  survive  in  the  different  walks  of  honourable  and  Chris- 
tian usefulness.     Two  are  in  the  ministry  of  our  Church. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Miller,  without  adding 
a  few  words  in  respect  to  his  character ;  though  it  is  only  the  moat 

feneral  estimate  of  it  that  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  attempt* 
ndeed  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  generally  known,  not  only 
throughout  the  American  church  but  abroad,  that  it  would  seem 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  speak  of  his  character  at  all;  and 
the  little  that  we  shall  say,  we  acknowledge  is  dictated  rather  by  a 
reverent  and  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory,  and  a  personal 
satisfaction  in  recalling  his  admirable  qualities,  than  by  a  conviction 
that  any  effort  of  ours  is  necessary  to  extend  or  perpetuate  his 
fame. 

Dr.  Miller,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  intimate,  had  much 
more  than  common  advantages  in  respect  to  personal  appearance. 
Of  about  the  middle  size,  he  was  perfectly  well  proportioned,  with  a 
fine,  intelligent  and  benignant  countenance,  which  would  not  be 
likely  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a  crowd.  His  manners  were  cultivated 
and  graceful  in  a  high  degree,  uniting  the  polish  of  Chesterfield  with 
the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  a  Christian  minister.  He  was  remark- 
ably exact  in  his  attention  to  little  things ;  and  though  this  may  have 
sometimes  given  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  air  of  formality,  it  had 
undoubtedly  much  to  do  in  giving  a  finish  to  both  his  manners  and 
his  character.  His  work  on  "  Clerical  Manners"  could  never  have 
been  written  by  one  who  was  less  considerate  and  exact  than  him- 
self; and,  indeed,  but  for  his  exceeding  modesty,  one  might  almost 
suppose  that  in  writing  it  he  was  taking  his  own  portrait.  He  was 
never  thrown  into  any  society  so  polished  but  that  he  was  entirely 
at  home  in  it,  and  while  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  en- 
slaved to  worldly  usages,  or  cultivating  a  habit  of  too  indiscriminate 
worldly  intercourse,  he  never  thought  it  beneath  him  to  appear  on 
all  occasions  as  the  accomplished  Christian  gentleman. 

Dr.  Miller's  intellectual  and  moral  character  partook  of  the  same 
beautiful  symmetry  that  characterized  his  external  appearance. 
How  far  this  grew  out  of  his  natural  constitution,  and  how  far  it 
was  the  result  of  discipline  and  habit,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
though  we  have  heard  that  he  has  himself  said  that  he  was  originally 
of  an  impetuous  turn,  and  that  it  had  required  severe  efforts  to 
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school  himself  into  all  that  moderation  and  self-control  of  which  wd 
saw  him  in  possession.  He  had  evidently  by  nature  a  kindly,  sym- 
pathetic and  generous  spirit.  His  heart  beat  .quick  to  the  tale  of 
distress,  and  his  hand  opened  instinctively  to  administer  relief.  He 
had  warm  social  affections,  and  evidently  received  as  well  as  imparted 
great  pleasure  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends.  His  mind  was 
not,  like  that  of  Dr.  Mason — bold,  startling,  we  had  almost  said 
terrible  in  some  of  its  demonstrations ;  but  it  was  perfectly  well 
balanced  in  all  its  faculties,  calm  and  deliberate  but'  certain  in  its 
movements,  and  worthy  of  being  trusted  wherever  good  taste,  sound 
judgment  and  high  intelligence  were  demanded.  He  might  not 
have  been  selected  as  the  man  to  electrify  the  multitude  by  a  single 
effort,  but  there  are  few  men  who  have  an  assemblage  of  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities,  so  well  fitted  as  were  his  to  form  a  dignified 
character,  or  to  secure  a  course  of  honourable  and  enduring  useful- 
ness. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Miller  early  took 
rank  with  the  best  preachers  of  his  day.  His  sermons  were  gener- 
ally written,  but  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  ministry,  as  we  have 
heard  him  say,  were  almost  always  committed  to  memory,  as  the  pre- 
judice against  reading  in  New  York  was  so  great,  that  it  was  at  the 
peril  at  least  of  one's  reputation  as  a  preacher  that  he  ventured 
to  lay  his  manuscript  before  him.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
especially  after  he  went  to  Princeton,  he  generally  read  his  dis- 
courses, but  he  read  with  so  much  ease  and  freedom,  that  but  for  the 
turning  over  of  the  leaves  one  would  scarcely  have  been  aware  that 
he  was  reading  at  all.  His  voice  was  not  strong,  nor  yet  particularly 
musical,  but  it  was  pleasant  notwithstanding;  and  so  perfectly, dis- 
tinct was  his  enunciation  that  he  could  be  heard  without  effort  at  the 
extremity  of  the  largest  church.  His  attitudes  in  the  pulpit  were 
extremely  dignified,  though  perhaps  somewhat  precise ;  and  his  ges- 
ture, which  was  never  otherwise  than  appropriate,  was  yet  not  very 
abundant.  His  utterance  was  deliberate,  perhaps  too  much  so  to 
suit  the  mass  of  hearers ;  but  it  was  marked  by  an  evident  sincerity 
and  solemnity  that  were  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression.  He 
would  occasionaUy  deliver  a  sentence  with  an  air  of  majesty,  and  a 
degree  of  unction  that  would  make  it  quite  irresistible.  We  remem- 
ber, for  instance,  to  have  heard  him  relate,  in  a  New  Tear's  sermon 
on  the  text  "  How  old  art  thou  ?"  the  well  known  anecdote  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  exclaiming  at  the  close  of  a  day  which  had 
gone  to  waste,  " Oh,  I  have  lost  a  day!"  and  it  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  exclamation  should  have  been  uttered  in  a  way  to 
secure  to  it  a  higher  effect.  Still  he  could  not  be  considered  an  im- 
passioned preacher;  and  his  manner  was  characterized  rather  by 
quiet  dignity,  and  occasionally  by  genuine  pathos,  than  by  any 
remarkable  versatility  or  vigour.  But  his  discourses  were  decidedly 
superior  to  his  manner  of  delivering  them.  He  never  shot  at  ran- 
dom ;  he  always  had  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  he  went  deliber- 
ately and  skilfully  to  work  to  accomplish  it.    There  was  the  same 
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Bymmetry  about  his  sermons  as  there  was  about  his  character,  every 
thing  was  in  its  right  place.  If  you  did  not  expect  to  be  thrilled  by 
such  overwhelming  passages  as  you  might  sometimes  hear  from 
Mason  or  Chalmers,  you  knew  that  you  would  never  be  shocked  by 
anything  of  doubtful  propriety.  You  expected  that  everything  in 
the  service  would  be  fitting  and  reverent,  and  every  way  up  to  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit;  and  you  were  never  disappointed.  No  man 
was  farther  than  Dr.  Miller  from  that  miserable  affectation  that 
throws  together  dry  and  doubtful  speculations,  at  best  the  refuse  of 
philosophy,  and  then  calls  the  heap  of  chaos  that  is  thus  produced  a 
gospel  sermon.  While  his  preaching  was  not  common  place  in  any 
worse  sense  than  the  Bible  is  so,  he  had  no  ambition  for  oridnality 
that  led  him  to  stray  beyond  the  Bible  for  the  material  of  his  dis* 
courses ;  and  while  he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  found  there,  his 
object  seemed  to  be  to  work  it  up  in  a  manner  which  should  best 
subserve  the  great  objects  of  his  ministry.  We  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  some  of  our  young  ministers  who,  in  their  dread  of  being 
found  in  a  beaten  track,  seem  in  danger  of  neutralizing  divine  truth, 
if  not  of  cutting  a  track  for  themselves  outside  of  the  Bible,  that 
they  had  better  gather  up  as  many  of  Dr.  Miller's  printed  sermons 
as  they  can,  and  study  and  inwardly  digest  them,  until  they  have 
learned  from  him  that  light  is  better  than  darkness,  order  better  than 
confusion,  and  the  simple  verities  of  God's  word  better  than  a 
dreamy  philosophy. 

As  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Miller  was  alike 
able  and  faithful.  He  gave  to  his  work  all  the  energies  of  his  mmd 
and  body ;  and  even  after  the  infirmities  of  age  had  so  accumulated 
upon  him  that  he  might  have  reasonably  found  an  apology  for  relax- 
ing, if  not  altogether  discontinuing,  his  labours,  he  still  continued  to 
perform  the  full  amount  of  service  demanded  by  his  professorship. 
His  lectures  were  always  highly  appropriate  and  instructive ;  and 
vhile  they  were  evidently  the  result  of  much  thought  and  investiga- 
tion, and  were  so  admirably  perspicuous  and  well  arranged  that  they 
could  be  easily  remembered,  they  were  always  written  with  excellent 
taste,  and  sometimes,  where  description  was  called  for,  were  marked 
by  great  rhetorical  beauty.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  students  of 
the  Seminary  he  was  quite  as  much  the  father  as  the  professor ;  and 
if  a  record  of  all  his  kind  offices  towards  his  pupils,  many  of  which 
were  a  matter  of  profound  secrecy,  could  be  displayed,  we  doubt  not 
that  it  would  greatly  exceed  any  estimate  which  those  who  appreciate 
his  beneficence  most  highly  have  ever  formed. 

Every  one  knows  that  Dr.  Miller  was  not  only  an  honest  but  earnest 
Presbyterian.  He  stood  up  manfully  to  resist  anything  that  seemed 
to  him  to  jeopard  the  order  or  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  and  though 
he  was  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  yet  he  was  not  so  in  any  such  sense 
as  to  be  willing  to  compromise  what  he  believed  to  be  the  interests 
of  truth  and  piety.  He  would  sometimes  utter  himself  with  great 
strength,  perhaps  we  should  say  severity,  in  respect  to  those  whom 
he  deemed  unfaithful  to  their  obligations  as  Presbyterian  ministers ; 
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but  yet  his  spirit  in  controversy  was  generally  forbearing  and  con- 
ciliatory. He  was  not  at  all  liable  to  the  charge  of  sectarianism,  in 
any  oflFensive  sense ;  while  he  loved  and  venerated  his  own  church 
above  any  other,  believing  as  he  did  that  she  is  nearest  to  the  scrip- 
tural standard,  he  loved  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity. Even  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  holding  the  Head^ 
he  treated,  whenever  he  came  in  contact  with  them,  with  all  due  kind- 
ness and  respect ;  and  we  happen  to  know  instances  of  this  kind,  in 
which  his  offices  of  civility  and  good-will  have  been  afterwards  re- 
spectfully and  gratefully  acknowledged. 

As  a  vrriter,  Dr.  Miller  is  certainly  found  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
American  clergymen.  With  the  exception  of  his  "  Review  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  productions  of  his  pen 
are  immediately  connected  with  matters  theological  or  ecclesiasticaL 
His  controversial  writings,  especially  those  relating  to  Episcopacy, 
are,  for  perspicuity,  dignity,  and  we  may  add  effective  reasoning, 
quite  a  model.  His  "  Letters  to  UnitariaDS,"  though  bold  and  un- 
compromising, show  great  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  great 
adroitness  in  the  management  of  it.  His  "  Letters  to  Presbjrterians" 
were  admirably  adapted  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
we  hope  will  outlive  by  centuries  the  exigency  that  produced  them. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  who 
was  himself  once  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Miller,  render 
the  strongest  testimony  to  his  character  as  a  writer,  particularly  in 
respect  to  everything  connected  with  rhetorical  propriety. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  whether  an  effort  should  not  be  made 
to  bring  out  Dr.  Miller's  works  in  a  uniform  edition.  Not  only  are 
they  intrinsically  worthy  of  preservation,  but,  more  than  the  pro- 
ductions of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  they  have  taken  their 
hue  from  passing  events,  and  are  therefore  eminently  fitted  to  illus- 
trate our  ecclesiastical  history  during  the  period  in  which  he  has 
lived. 

Dr.  Miller's  highest  attraction,  after  all,  was  that  he  was  great  in 
goodness.  Not  only  was  he  endowed  by  the  God  of  nature  with 
superior  moral  qualities,  but  these  qualities  were  moulded  by  the  God 
of  peace  into  an  exalted  specimen  of  Christian  excellence.  He  was 
eminently  conscientious,  disinterested,  and  devout.  Condescending 
in  indifferent  matters,  he  always  stood  firm  to  his  own  convictions, 
where  anything  important  was  involved.  He  was  meek,  humble, 
patient,  and  forgiving.  He  moved  about  in  society,  exhibiting  the 
graces  of  nature  in  attractive  combination  with  the  higher  graces  of 
the  spirit.  In  his  latter  years,  he  was  reverenced  as  a  patriarch,  and 
there  was  wide-spread  and  hearty  mourning  when  he  went  down  to 
his  grave.  *  *  S. 
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New  Tork^  September  4f  A,  1852. 

Mb.  Editor  : — In  your  remarks  on  Makemie's  Letters,  published 
in  your  May  No.,  you  observe  that  "these  Letters  show  that 
Presbyterian  ministers  had  preceded  Fhmcis  Makemie  in  evangelical 
labours  in  this  country,  or  at  least  were  contemporaneous  with 
him." 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact,  recorded  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Calamy  in  his  "  Nonconformists'  Memorial,^'  relative  to  the  Rev. 
Matthew  ffiUy  a  native  of  the  city  of  York.  He  graduated  M.A. 
at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Thirsl^  a  market  town  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  York.  He 
was  ejected  for  non-conformity  by  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  as  a  chaplain  at  Gatton,  about  eighteen 
miles  south  of  London.  No  temptations,  though  freely  offered,  could 
induce  him  to  conform.  "  Though  he  had  a  tender  constitution," 
it  is  said,  "  he  determined  upon  a  voyage  to  the  West  Lidies.  H^ 
embarked  with  little  besides  a  few  clothes,  a  Bible,  a  concordance, 
and  a  small  parcel  of  MSS.  He  fixed  at  Charles  county  in  Mary- 
land, in  166U,  where  a  brighter  scene  began  to  open,  and  he  had  a 
prospect  of  considerable  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  and  of  a  good 
advantage  by  his  labours  in  temporal  respects.  But  new  truths 
afterwards  arose,  which  greatly  disappointed  his  hopes."  No  other 
particulars  are  given  of  his  American  experience.  He  is  described 
as  ^  a  man  of  ready  abilities,  a  good  scholar,  a  serious,  warm,  and 
lively  preacher,  and  of  a  free  and  generous  spirit." 

Mr.  Hill  was,  in  all  probability,  a  Presbyterian.  Dr.  Calamy  had 
a  copy  of  his  testimonials,  but  does  not  state  what  they  were.  Is 
there  any  record  of  Mr.  HilFs  labours  in  Charles  county,  Md.,  or 
its  neighbourhood  ?  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  the  matter  may  be 
investigated  ?  If  some  of  your  readers  in  that  section  of  the  country 
would  make  the  needful  inquiries,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
information  respecting  this  pioneer  of  non-conformity  in  that  region 
may  be  elicited.  E.  F.  U. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  for  sending  the  above  scrap  of 
history.  Incidents  of  this  kind,  apparently  trivial,  stir  up  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  often  lead  to  interesting  and  important  historical 
discoveries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  brethren  who  have 
a  taste  for  such  pursuits,  and  who  gather  up  items  of  curious  and 
instructive  investigation  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  will  compare 
notes  through  the  Presbyterian  Magazine.  Let  us  gather  up  the 
fragments  of  our  history.  Our  Baltimore  brethren  who  are  so 
actively  engaged  in  Church  Extension,  are  fraternally  requested  to 
extend  their  inquiries  into  Charles  county,  and  find  out  something, 
if  possible,  about  Matthew  Hill. — Ud.^ 
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OmxiHES  OF  Moral  Scibvce.  By  A.  Alezahdbb,  B.  B.,  late  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  New  York.  CharUt  Seribner,  145  Nassau  Street.  [Pried 
75  cents.    Pages  272,  daodeoimo.] 

"  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh."  The  old  man  philosophical  discourses 
on  lofty  subjects  of  science  and  morals.  We  see  him  once  more  in  his 
chair  j  hear  his  pleasant  voice  of  varying  intonation ;  are  awed  by  his  rev- 
erend and  modest  mien ;  observe  his  quick,  flaahing,  thoughtful  eye ;  and 
receive  with  intuitive  and  glowing  acknowledgment  his  majestic  truth. 
This  volume  is  on  themes  naturally  belonging  to  Dr.  Alexander's  domain. 
He  was  a  great  philosopher.  We  nave  a  matured  digest  of  his  best  and 
last  meditations.  He  gave  the  work  in  charge  to  his  two  sons,  "  after  hav- 
ing, no  doubt,  offered  it  to  God  in  many  of  his  solicitous  and  elevated 
thoughts  during  the  preparation."  An  introduction  by  his  sons  contains  a  dis- 
criminating and  intensely  interesting  explanation  of  the  general  aim  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  its  preparation.  The  expectations  of  the 
public  will,  we  think,  be  fully  met.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Alexander's  Outlines  of  Moral  Science  are  the  following.  1.  It  is  philoso- 
phy confining  itself  within  the  right  limits  of  reason.  Dr.  Alexander  had 
too  much  common  sense  to  overstep  the  line  of  investigation,  which  sepa- 
rates between  lawful  and  visionary  speculation.  The  venerable  philosopher 
had  no  taste  for  serial  voyages.  He  did  not  like  to  leave  terra  firma.  His 
Outlines  contain  no  transcendentalism,  no  ambitious  grasping  for  what  ia> 
beyond  the  human  intellect,  no  crudities  of  ''  science  falsely  so  called.''  But 
the  work  exhibits  a  genuine  and  profound  philosophy,  resting  satisfied  with 
the  boundaries  which  God  has  affixed  to  tiie  human  mind.  2.  It  is  philo- 
sophy in  search  of  fundamental  principles.  In  the  language  of  the  Intro- 
duction, the  work  ^'  does  not  descend  therefore  to  the  more  usual  and  far 
easier  work  of  gathering,  naming,  and  tabling  the  human  duties.  This  la- 
bour he  did  not  undervalue ;  indeed  it  was  part  of  his  course  of  instruc- 
tions ;  and  his  unfinished  manuscripts  contain  large  contributions  towards 
a  separate  work  in  this  kind,  embracing  even  all  the  range  of  duties  which 
are  properly  Christian,  and  even  ecclesiastical.  But  the  treatise  now  pre- 
sented was  intended  to  lay  foundations  and  elucidate  principles ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  upon  the  Philosophy  of  Morals."  3.  Dr.  Alexander's  is  a  phi- 
losophy sagacious  and  discriminating  in  its  conclusions.  Few  minds  were 
ever  more  clear-sighted  in  their  survey,  more  skilful  in  hitting  error  a  death- 
blow, or  more  tenacious  to  honour  the  truth  in  the  simple  dignity  and  excel- 
lence of  its  claims.  His  chapters  on  the  authority  of  conscience,  moral 
agency,  motives,  the  nature  of  virtue,  &c.,  are  specimens  of  philosophical 
analysis  as  profound  as  unpretending.  4.  We  have  here  philosophy  made 
comprehensible  to  the  common  mass  of  intelligent  readers.  Moral  truth  is 
generally  simple,  and  may  be  understood  by  those  who  modestly  apply  them- 
selves to  its  acquisition.  There  are  indeed  many  abstruse  questions,  but 
Dr.  Alexander  does  not  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  So 
£ur  as  he  himself  understands  the  truth;  he  makes  others  understand  it 
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without  leading  them  through  the  mysterious  by-paths  of  complioated  specu- 
lation and  phraseology.  5.  Another  charaoteristio  is,  that  his  philosophy 
is  the  basis  of  a  sound  theology.  Eevelation  and  reason  are  coincident  in 
their  conclusions.  Sound  theology  has  a  basis  in  true  philosophy.  Tho 
relation  between  these  mighty  themes  is  luminously  unfolded  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Evangelical  divinity  need  have  no  fear  of  genuine  science.  The 
different  departments  of  knowledge  compose  an  harmonious  aggregate  of 
systematic  truth,  defended  alike  by  reason  and  scripture. 

These  outlines  of  Moral  Science  will  be  an  invaluable  guide  to  our  youth 
of  both  sexes,  and  especially  to  young  men  who  ar^  studying  for  the  minis- 
try. The  volume  will  be  a  standard  text  book  for  institutions  of  learning. 
Our  religious  academies  and  colleges  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  the 
mature  and  sedate  results  of  Dr.  Alexander's  philosophical  investigations. 
We  know  of  no  book  on  Moral  Science  which  will  compare  with  it  in  the 
clear  setting  forth  of  elementary  and  fundamental  truths.  The  venerable 
professor,  than  whom  none  had  a  clearer  view  of  the  wants  of  students^  de- 
signed the  work,  in  some  measure,  for  them  as  a  text  book  in  moral  sci- 
ence.    The  preface  says : 

"  One  of  the  reasons  which  impelled  Dr.  Alexander,  at  a  stage  of  life  which 
was  encumbered  with  cares  and  infirmities,  to  address  himself  to  this  toilsome 
composition,  was  the  desire  to  furnish  a  Manual  for  the  young  men  of  America, 
in  our  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  other  schools.  He  was  repeatedly 
besought  to  supply  such  a  volume,  and  never  wavered  in  his  persuasion  that  it 
was  necessary;  especially  when  he  saw  with  pain  to  what  an  extent  the 
place  of  a  class  book  was  occupied  by  the  great  but  dangerous  work  of 
Archdeacon  Paley.  In  common  with  other  sound  ethical  inquiries  he  recog- 
nized the  value  of  President  Wavland's  labours,  and  the  eloquence  and  richness 
of  Dr.  Chalmers'  striking  but  n-agmentary  contributions.  Yet  he  thought  he 
saw  room  for  a  brief  hand  book,  level  to  the  capacity  of  all ;  and  he  had  a  na- 
tural and  pardonable  desire  common  to  all  original  thinkers,  to  give  vent  to  his 
own  opinions  in  his  own  order." 

We  cannot  give  to  the  reader,  who  has  not  the  volume  before  him,  a 
better  idea  of  its  general  scope  than  by  exhibiting  the  table  of  contents : 

Chapter  1.  Conscience,  or  the  Moral  Faculty.  2.  The  Moral  Faculty,  Origi- 
nal and  Universal.  3.  A  Moral  Faculty  being  supposed,  whether  its  Dictates 
are  Uniform.  4.  How  far  all  men  are  agreed  m  their  Moral  Judgments. 
5.  Whether  Conscience  is  the  same  as  the  Understanding,  or  a  Faculty  Different 
from  and  Independent  of  it.  6.  The  Moral  Sense  Compared  with  Taste. 
7.  Moral  Obligation.  8.  The  Supremacv  of  Conscience,  y.  Whether  we  al- 
ways do  Right  by  Obeying  the  Dictates  of  Conscience.  10.  Whether  there  is  in 
the  Mind  a  Law  or  Rule,  by  which  Man  Judges  of  the  Morality  of  Particular 
Actions?  11.  The  Moral  Feeling  which  accompanies  every  Moral  Judgment 
12.  Belief  in  God,  as  Connected  with  the  Operation  of  Conscience.  13.  Moral 
Agency,  and  what  is  Necessary  to  it.  14.  man  a  Moral  Agent.  15.  Man  not 
Under  a  Fatal  Necessity.  16.  Man's  Direction  and  Government  of  his  Actions, 
and  his  Consequent  Responsibility.  17.  Objections  to  the  Uniform  Influence 
of  Motives.  18.  Summary  View  of  Liberty.  19.  The  Kind  of  Indifference 
which  has  been  considered  Essential  to  Free  Agency.  20.  Whether  Men  are 
accountable  for  -their  Motives,  or  whether  Desires  and  Affections  which  precede 
Volition,  have  a  Moral  Character?  21.  The  Division  of  Motives  into  Rational 
and  Animal  22.  Whether  Moralify  belongs  to  Principles  as  well  as  Acte,  or  is 
confined  to  acts  alone?  23.  Moral  Ilabits.  24.  The  Nature  of  Virtue.  25.  Tho 
Nature  of  Virtue,  continued.  Different  Hypotheses.  26.  The  Nature  of  Virtue, 
continued.  27.  Whether  Virtue  and  Vice  belong  only  to  Actions  ?  28.  The 
Author  of  our  Being  considered  in  Relation  to  Moral  Science.  29.  The  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Universe.    30.  Duties  of  Man  to  the  Creator  as  thus  Manifested. 
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A  BisooTTBSBy  Delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Baltimore,  July  4t]i» 
1852.    By  JoHK  C.  Backus,  Pastor  of  th«  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore.    6.  Qui- 
1852. 


The  Westminster  Presbyterian  dmrch  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  Chnrch 
Extension  spirit  of  Baltimore.  Would  that  a  similar  spirit  prevailed  in  all 
our  cities  I  The  Westminster  Church  is  a  beautiful  bmlding,  and  in  a  fine 
and  flourishing  part  of  the  city.  It  is  located  on  a  burial  ground,  belonging 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  but  is  so  constructed  on  arches  as  not  to 
disturb,  we  believe,  the  graves  of  the  honoured  dead.  Its  location  suggested 
the  selection  of  the  text,  '^  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.''  The  lessons  which 
come  from  the  surrounding  graves  are  forcibly,  tenderly  and  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Backus.  I.  In  the  first  place,  the  remains  of  the  fathers 
^>eak  to  us  of  ^  religious  system  which  they  established.  Under  this  head 
Dr.  Backus  presents  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Westminster  system. 
1.  In  matters  of  outward  worship  Presbyterianism  is  free  from  the  impo- 
sitions and  commandments  of  men.  2.  In  Christian  doctrine  it  acknow- 
ledges God  alone  to  be  Lord  of  the  conscience.  3.  In  practical  duties 
it  is  a  life-giving  system.  11.  Another  important  lesson  is  derived  from 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  fathers.  Less  than  a  century  ago,  ten  or 
twelve  families  set  up  the  worship  of  God  in  the  city  of  Baltimore ;  now 
ten  church  edifices,  capable  of  holding  nearly  10,000  persons,  open  their 
doors  to  the  congregations  of  their  descendants.  III.  Solemn  and  impres- 
nve  lessons  on  dmth  form  appropriately  the  concluding  part  of  the  dis- 
oourse.  The  appendix  contains  an  interesting  history  of  the  origin  and  ex- 
tension of  Presbyterianism  in  Baltimore,  in  the  course  of  which  the  worthy 
writer  takes  special  care  to  omit  all  allusion  to  himself;  which  is  the  more 
pardonable  because  he  is  well  hnovon  to  be  the  enterprising  originator  and 
skilful  executive  manager  in  the  recent  movements  for  Church  extension. 
Due  honour  is  given  to  Drs.  Breckinridge  and  Plumer.  A  fine  lithographio 
engraving  is  the  ornamental  frontispiece  of  the  pamphlet.  Its  typographi- 
cal execution  reflects  credit  on  our  laborious  and  beloved  brother,  the  pub- 
lisher. On  the  whole,  we  have  never  read  a  discourse  with  more  unmingled 
satisfeu^tion.  Its  talent,  spirit  and  literature  harmonize  with  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  occasion.  We  expect  to  give  a  long  extract  in  our 
next  number.  It  is  right  that  those,  who  know  how  to  get  up  churches, 
should  also  know  how  to  get  up  sermons.  May  God  reward  and  bless  the 
Church  Extension  Presbyterians  of  Baltimore  I 


BoHAinsM  AT  Rome.    Letters  to  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Tanej,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.    By  Eibwait.    Sixth  Edition.    Harper  A  Brothers,  N.  Y.    1863. 

The  best  place,  after  all,  to  learn  Romanism  is  at  Home.  Popery  is  best 
seen  at  the  seat  of  the  Pope.  Kirwan  knew  this.  Nothing  could  satisfy 
his  curiosity  for  Eoman  knowledge  but  eye-sight.  He  had  toiled  over  old 
tomes,  and  sifted  the  demi-Pagan  system  in  the  abstract;  but  he  must 
Aeeds  go  to  Italy,  like  the  artists,  to  complete  his  master-picture,  and  perfect 
his  skill. 

Dr.  Murray  has  blown  a  blast  against  this  legion  of  evils,  whose  echoes 
will  reverberate  throughout  the  seven  hills.  He  went  out  like  a  warrior 
with  his  drawn  sword.  To  contend  for  the  truth  was  his  fixed  aim.  This 
18  apparent  throughout  his  volume. 

Kirwan  demonstrates  throughout  his  work  the  Pi^an  origin  of  most  of 
the  observances  which  give  character  to  Roman  Catholic  worship.  "  Pa- 
ganism ID  hisXf*  is  synonymous  with  ^<  Romanism  at  Home.''    Holy  water. 
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incense,  candleSi  images,  relies,  &o.,  are  the  miserable  remnants  qf  Pagan 
idolatry,  snatched  np  by  the  ^^  mother  of  harlots''  to  carnalize  Christianity 
for  her  own  eyil  ends.  The  skilfiil  descru^tion  in  a  letter,  dated  A.  D.,  00, 
on  page  82-88,  of  the  Pagan  religion  in  Kome,  applies  equally  well  to  the 
Pa]^  religion  in  1852.  Kirwan  gives  a  feaifdl  account  of  practical 
Christiani^  in  the  city  where  the  Pope  ezalteth  himself  above  aU  that  is 
called  Ood. 

The  tixth  ikmuandy  which  Eirwan's  new  work  has  already  reached, 
shows  that  his  intellectoal  vigour,  fine  descriptive  powers,  and  animated  wit, 
are  appreciated  by  the  reading  public.  Italy  and  Ireland  have  beea  thor- 
oughly exposed  in  the  works  of  Kirwan  and  Dr.  BilL 


DiYivB  'Proytdwuce,  ut  mm  Bm,  Pboorbss  Ain>  Mnsioir  of  thb  AmiticAir  Pkoplb  :  A 
DiMonne  delirered  in  the  Broadwaj  Chmeht  Ohelfea^  by  the  Ber.  Josbpb  A.  Copp,  pas- 
tor.   Boston. 

Divine  Providence  towards  our  nation  is  traced  in  an  instructive  manner, 
I.  In  the  causes,  remote  and  immediate,  which  led  to  our  national  exist- 
ence, n.  In  the  men  selected  for  the  important  work  of  first  settlement 
m.  In  some  remarkable  interpositions  in  their  behalf.  lY .  In  the  general 
patriotism  of  our  leading  statesmen.  The  discourse  was  preached  on  ^e 
4th  of  July. 

BlBaypnov's  Dawr:  or  Biogmhiotl  Stndles  in  fhe  Old  Teetament  Hi8tor]rand  Propheej. 
In  Eleyen  Leotures.  Bj  Js.  C.  Bttbt>  Pastor  of  the  PresbTterian  Churoh.  Sprinfffieldt 
Ohio.    Smith  and  Bn^i^    Philadelphia.    1863.  r -^     ^ 

This  is  a  book  for  profitable  and  interesting  reading,  and  we  particularly 
recommend  it  to  all  students  of  Scripture,  Sunday  school  teachers,  &c.  The 
main  design  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  the  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  history,  in  their  connection,  reveal  a  proYidential  plan ;  that  the 
Old  Testament  history  is  a  history  of  Bedemption ;  that  the  Old  Testament 
.  dispensation  is  vitally  connected  with  the  New ;  and  that  thus  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  a  Christian  book  to  be  read  by  all  Christians.  The  writer  oonnects 
his  materials  with  the  personal  history  of  representative  characters.  Thus 
he  unites  Abel  and  the  Antediluvian  period,  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchal, 
Joseph  and  the  Bondage,  Moses  and  the  Wandering,  Joshua  and  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  Ruth  and  the  period  of  the  Judges,  I^vid  and  the  Mon- 
archy. An  acknowledgment  is  made  of  obligation  to  professor  J.  Addison 
Alexander,  whose  course  of  lectures  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton 
suggested  some  of  the  topics  and  illustrations.  Few  can  fiul  to  derive 
instruction  from  this  pleasant  and  fertile  little  volume.  May  the  writer  go 
on  and  proii^r. 

Drmm  PnoviDnHCB  nr  Ammmoax  HnTonr  ahd  Pounos :  A  Diseovrse  delivered  in  the 
Seoond  Presbyterian  Chnroh,  New  Bmnswiok,  N.  J^  on  July  4thy  1853.  By  ihe  Ber. 
Isaac  N.  SsAififoify  Pastor. 

Mr.  Shannon  has  put  forth  an  uncommonly  interesting  sermon.  His 
object  is  to  give  a  brief  religious  view  of  our  history,  and  of  our  political 
institutions.  He  considers  that  the  history  of  this  nation  naturally  fidls 
into  three  general  periods  of  nearly  equal  length.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  period  of  oolanizatfonf  and  extends  firom  the  establishment  of  the  first 
,  permanent  colony  in  Virginia,  in  1607,  to  the  abdication  of  James  11.,  in 
!^68&,    The  seoond  period  in  that  of  cohniixi  ffovemmetU,  extending  firom 
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the  acoeBsion  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  British  throne,  in  1689^ 
to  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  in  1776.  Our  third  his- 
torical period  extends  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  and  may  be 
called  that  of  the  Ainerican  Constitution. 

Mr.  Shannon  then  considers  some  features  of  God's  providential  plan,  in 
the  working  of  our  institutions.  1.  (rod  evidently  intended  to  produce  a 
new  type  of  national  character  more  vigorous  and  intellectual  than  any 
which  previously  existed.  2.  Divine  wisdom  intended  to  develope  here  the 
principles  of  a  free  political  government.  3.  Another  great  principle  to  be 
illustrated  was  the  self-sustaining  scheme  of  church  organization.  All  these 
points  are  well  argued,  and  the  discourse  concludes  with  suitable  practical 
remarks  about  our  gratitude  for  the  past  and  our  responsibility  for  the  future. 

Al»>RE88  BKFORB  TBI  LimiABT  6OCRTIB8   OF  LAFATSm    COLLBQI,  PA.— Bj  the  ReV. 

Stmxks  G.  HBNRTy  D.  D.y  of  Cranbnry,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Henry  is  a  popular  man  before  an  audience,  both  as  a  writer  and 
speaker.  His  subject  was  'Hhe  union  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture: 
the  ornament  of  all  true  scholarship.'^  The  discourse  abounds  in  good 
thoughts,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  educational  literature. 

A  CoHTRAST  between  the  erroneouf  auertions  of  Profeesor  Sohaff,  and  the  Testimony  of 
credible  Eoolesiastioal  Historums  in  regard  to  the  stats  of  thb  Christian  Church  di 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    Bj  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Jahbwat,  D.  D.    New  Bninswiok,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Schaff,  iii  one  of  his  publications,  took  occasion  to  laud  the  Ohurcli 
of  the  middle  ages,  its  religious  spirit,  political  influence,  magnificent  cathe- 
drals, rich  paintings,  lofty  music,  theological  and  poetic  literature,  &c. 
Dr.  Janeway,  having  no  faith  in  external  pomp,  popish  ceremonials,  church 
vanities,  and  doctrinal  heresies,  brings  the  Professor  up  to  the  bar  of  history^ 
and  makes  him  listen  to  an  array  of  testimony  which,  if  he  that  hath  ears 
hears,  must  sound  not  only  like  a  '^  contrast,''  but  Hke  awfiil  truth.  Dr. 
Janeway  has  hit  upon  a  good  expedient  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and 
produced  a  publication  worthy  of  his  Protestant  spirit  and  evangelical  char- 
acter.    Among  his  concluding  paragraphs,  he  savs : 

''  If  they  [Professors  Shaff  and  Nevin]  are  inclined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Eome,  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  madonnas  and  saints,  we  feel 
inclined  to  remain  at  home  and  worship  Sie  only  true  object  of  worship^ 


^  -* 


who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.'^  '  4 

The  Liyinq  Pitlpit:  Containing  eighteen  original  and  practioal  Bisoonrses  from  eminent 
living  Divines  of  the  I^byterian  Church.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Kditor^  tho 
Rev.  Bluah  Wilson,  bj  George  W.  Bethnne,  D.  D.,  Phila. 

The  editor  of  this  publication,  which  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  prc8vH, 
is  the  Rev.  ElxjahWUtonj  one  of  our  worthy  ministers,  who  is  affictetl  with 
the  loss  of  sight.  Brother  Wilson  adopts  this  plan  of  usefulness  us  good 
in  itself,  and  as  consistent  with  his  ability  to  execute  it;  he  being,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  boy,  one  of  the  best  colporteurs  in  our  church.  l%e  volume 
will  probably  be  as  good  a  collection  of  original  sermons  as  can  be  expected 
from  the  press.  The  writers  are  Drs.  Hodge,  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  Junkin, 
Scott,  Smyth,  Sprague,  McGill,  J.  0.  Lord,  W.  Lord,  Yeomans,  J.  W.  Al- 
exander, Boardman,  McDowell,  J.  H.  Jones,  Leybum,  J.  T.  Smith,  and 
Humphrey.  The  typography,  paper,  &cr.,  will  be  of  fine  quality ;  and  the 
book  must  have  a  laj'ge  sale,  both  £rom  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  and  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  issued.  It  will  be  published  on  t^e  first  of 
November. 
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American  Board  of  Commissioners  foe  Foreign  MresioKt.— 
During  the  year,  46  labourers  have  been  j^ont  outp  iiicluJmg  14  ^rdiined 
f  ministers.  Receipts  during  the  year  ¥S01J32  70.  Missionary  sfci^Nj 
Jill.  Total  number  of  labourers  in  the  fit  Id,  smi  out  from  this  etiUBty^ 
401,  of  whom  163  are  ordained  ministers^ ;  Dative  helpers  215,  of  whom  4:j 
are  preachers;  mating  the  total  of  labourir^  646.  Piinfin^  prrs^^  11^ 
and  62,225,203  pages  printed  during  the  jciir.  CAurrhcs  i^$  ^  totol  com* 
municants  24,386;  added  during  the  year  lilTG.  Id  Etlucah'mai  dq^tri- 
menty  10  seminaries,  with  486  pupils;  17  other  boarding  f^ehoolSj  with  484 
pupils;  and  783  Free  schools,  (of  wh^^^m  441  puppurtei!  Ijy  HuvTailau 
government,)  containing '  22,596  pupils,  (of  whom  supported  by  diUo 
12,949) ;  making  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  institutions  23,564. 

Religious  Persecution  and  Aggression  in  France. — Sir  CuUm 
Eardley  has  reoently  written  a  long  letter  about  religious  persecution  in 
France,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts ; 

"  The  facts  may  be  stated  in  two  words, — re-actibn  against  Protestantism  in 
France,  and  Popish  action  upon  England.  Persecution  and  agression ; — the 
.  most  unblushing,  the  most  universal,  the  most  desperate  persecution, — a  perse- 
cution in  which  the  powers  of  Church  and  State  are  combined  as  for  a  last 
effort ;  and  an  aggression  of  which  I  am  certain  that  neither  the  extent  nor  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  comes  are  adequately  appreciated  in  our  country. 

"First,  as  to  persecution.  It  would  make  this  letter  far  too  long  to  enter  into 
details.  One  general  fact  is  important  to  be  noted — ^the  attacks  are  more 
directed  agcunst  the  national  Protestant  Churches  than  against  the  Dissenters. 
Both  are  attacked ;  but,  account  for  it  as  you  will,  the  preponderance  of  the 
assault  is  against  the  Established  Lutheran  and  Reformed  bodies.  I  could  tell 
you  of  churches  closed  by  force  by  armed  men  without  a  shadow  of  right  I 
could  tell  you  of  prosperous  and  frequented  schools  stopped,  on  the  plea  that 
Protestantism  is  an  immoral,  obscene,  socialist  system.  I  beg  to  assure  you, 
whatever  contrary  opinion  may  have  been  entertained  by  some  generally  well- 
informed  persons  in  London,  there  are  no  two  opinions  among  the  leading 
Protestants  in  Paris.  All  expect  days  of  the  fiercest  persecution.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  Established  Churches,  or  of  Dissenting  Churches,  but  a  question  of 
Ufe  and  death  for  the  gospel  in  France. 

*<  The  Jesuits  are  at  the  same  time  making  gigantic  efforts  upon  England. 
We  talk  of  Papal  aggression ;  of  the  multiplication  of  Romanist  chapel^  and 
piiestS)  and  Jesuits,  and^  schools ;  of  the  perversions  of  many  who  have  passed 
over  to  Rome,  and  the  conversions  of  multitudes  who  would  be  more  respectable 
if  they  did  the  same.  We  talk  of  these  things  as  if  they  came  from  Rome. 
From  Rome  ecclesiastical  they  do  come ;  but  geographically  they  come  from 
France.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has  its  centre  at  Lyons. 
One-sixth,  I  am  told,  of  the  amount  expended  by  that  Society  for  the  Popish 
missions  to  the  world  is  expended  upon  the  British  islands.  France,  moreover, 
is  organized  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  societies  for  the  conversion  of 
England.'' 

English  Convocation  op  Clergy. — Every  dissolution  of  Parliament 
-  involves  ^o  general  elections— one  for  the  State,  and  another  for  the 
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Gharch.  While  the  countieB  and  boronghs  tetnrn  members  for  Parliament, 
the  various  Archdeaconries  of  the  Church  of  England  are  basy  returning 
proctors  to  represent  them  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  This 
farce — ^for  it  is  no  others— has  been  regularly  enacted  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years^  The  proctors  are  elected,  but  they  do  not  meet,  because 
the  ro^'€issent  is  necessary  to  Convocatioii  entering  upon  business ',  and 
that  royal  assent  has  never  been  granted  since  1735,  and  is  not  more  likely  , 
to  be  granted  now  than  it  was  on  the  first  time  of  its  refusal.  But  though 
the  royal  feeling,  as  expressed  through  a  long  succession  of  Ministers,  has 
been  unvarying,  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  themselves  have  of  late  years 
undergone  a  considerable  change;  and. there  has  been  a  passio4ate  desire 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  High  Church  elergy  to  have  the  poweF 
of  self-legislation  exercised  through  its  ancient  order  pf  Convocation. 

Frm  Church  Seminary  in  Holland. — A  lady  of  Amsterdam,  Mrs. 
Judith  Zeelt,  has  devoted  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  a  new  building, 
worth  310,000,  together  with  an  endowment  amounting  to  the  same  sum, 
'^  in  order  that  the  money  and  buildings  m§iy  be  bestowed  on  home  and 
foreign  missions  in  connection  with  Holland ;  and  as  soon  ,as,  circumstances 
permit,  a  theological  seminary  be  established.  Its  principles  are  to  be 
grounded  on  the  Confession  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  the  dir^w- 
tion  and  instruction  open  to  Separatists  and  non-Separatists.'^  The  Free 
Church,  having  the  sole  property  and  control  of  the  institution,  is  to  nomi- 
nate members  of  both  communions,  as  well  as  of  its  own,  to  take  the  ordi- 
nary management  of  itsiaflRairs.  The  great  object  is  to  found  a  Seminary 
for  training  evangelists  and  colporteurS|  to  make  known  the  gospel  in 
Holland,  and  elsewhere. 

Reuoion  in  Holland. — ^Vital  Christianity  retained  its  position  in 
Holland  with  more  success  than  in  Germany.  A  considerable  proportion, 
however,  of  the  national  churches  became  infected  with  Rationalism,  Pela- 
pianism,  and  Socinianism.  For  a  number  of  years  spiritual  religion  has 
been  reviving.  The  writer  of  a  letter  to  Dr,  De  Witt,  of  New  York,  after 
stating  the  population  of  the  kingdom  at  three  miUtons,  thus  classifies  the 
people : 

"  Full  half  of  that  number  consists  of  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which,  together  with  the  forty-two  thousand  seceders  from  that 
Church,  and  the  nine  thousand  members  of  the  French^  English,  and  Scotch 
churches,  represents  the  Dutch  Establishment  or  State  Church  of  former 
times.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  amounts  to  one  million,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  souls.  In  that  number  are  comprised  the  five 
or  six  thousand  Jansenists  residing  in  Holland.  We  have  sixty-three  . 
thousand  Lutherans,  five  thousand  Remonstrants,  and  a  few  of  other 
denominations.'^ 

Schools  in  Polynesia. — The  Polynesian  publishes  a  report,  by  which 
it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  Islands  441  Protestant  schools,  with  12,449 
scholars,  and  102  Roman  Catholic,  with  2359  scholars ;  total  number  of 
schools  543,  of  scholars  15,308.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  in 
1850  was  820,630.58.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  each  school  was  847.68 ; 
the  average  wages  of  each  teacher  was  837.99.  These  facts  and  figures  have 
a  curious  interest,  as  recording  the  progress  of  this  grand  experiment  of 
Christian  missions.  Where  would  this  healthy  young  nation  have  been  but 
for  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  American  Christians  ? 
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The  Neobo  Population  of  the  Western  World. — ^The  folbwing  ig 
a  oomputatioii  of  the  populatioD  of  African  descent  now  e^lusting  in  the  New 
World: 

United  States, 8,650,000 

Braail,  - 4,060,000 

Spanish  Colcmies, 1,470,000 

South  American  Republics, 1,130,000 

British  Colonies,        -        -        -        -        -        -  750,000 

Hayti, 850,000 

French  Colonies,        -..--.  270,000    * 

Dutch  Colonies,     -        .      . .  •     .        .        .        -         50,000 
Danish  Colonic,        -        -        -        •        -        -  45,000 

Mexico,        -      '-        •        .        -        .        .        .         70,000 
Canada, -        -  35,000 

Total,        .        .        -        ...        -      12,370,000 
Of  these,  seven  millions  and. a  half  are  slayes  in  the  United  States^  Brazil, 
and  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  colonies ;  one  quarter  of  a  million  in  progress 
of  emancipation  in  the  South  American  Republics ;  and  the  remainder,  fotlr 
millions  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  are  free. 

Popish  Statistics  in  France. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Alli- 
ance, held  in  London,  the  following  statistics  Were^  giten  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  in  France : 

**  The  priest  of  Rome  was  a  Monarchist  to^y,  a  Republican  to-morrow,  just 
as  he  saw  the  best  chance  of  governing  man.  [Cheers.]  There  were  ei«ity 
Episcopal  sees  in  France,  and^  upwards  of  forty  thousand  clergy ;  and  uose 
bishops  aiid  clergy  received,  in  1850,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  a  sum  of 
i£l. 600,000  for  tiielr  salaries.  Besides  that,  ihere  were  240  diocesan  bmldings 
maintained  by  the  State,  under  the  name  of  public  works.  There  were  about 
38,000  churches,  and  more  than  one-half  that  number  of  priests'  houses,  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  the  municipalities.  At  a  moderate  esti- 
mate, that  would  be  as  large  a  sum  as  the  former,  sq  that  religion  cost  the 
Republic  of  France  not  less  than  ^£3^000,000  per  annum.  [Hear,  hear.]  There 
was  another  item,  that  of  surplice  fees.  It  was  difficult  to  get  at  this  amount ; 
but  in  Paris  alone  they  amounted  to  £200,000  a.  year ;  and  from  thence  thev 
might  form  an  opinion  of  what  they  amounted  to  over  the  whole  country.  Such 
was  the  wealth  they  were  deriving  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people. 
[Hear.]  Besides  the  eighty  bishops  and  40,000  priests  he  had  mentioned,  tiie 
Clergy  Almanack  enumerated  2500  religious  establishments,  apart  from  monas- 
teries, and  these  were  independent  of  the  clerical  colleges — the  Maynooths 
of  France.  [Hear,  and  laughter.]  All  these  resources  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  bishops,  the  bishops  at  that  of  the  Pope,  who  thus  became  a  generalissimo 
more  powerful  than  the  Minister  of  War.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  this  was  not  all. 
Not  fewer  than  30,000  out  of  40,000  priests,  called  rural  clergy,  had  no  <sivil  or 
political  existence,  but  were  entirely  at  the  disposal  df  the  bishop,  who  could, 
without  cause  assigned,  dismiss  any  one,  so  that  there  were  30,000  up-grown  men 
in  France  who  submitted  to  such  a  state  of  things  in  a  Republic  whidi  affected 
*  equality,  liberty,  and  fraternity.'  [Hear.]" 

Reuoion  in  Algiers. — ^Among  the  three  millions  of  people  inhabiting 
Algiers,  now  under  the  rule  of  the  French,  there  are  125,000  Europeans, 
chiefly  French  and  Spaniards.  Of  these  about  6000  are  Protestants,  who 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  Protestant  worship  is  held  in  the 
city  of  Algiers,  and  in  six  other  places.  Protestant  preachers  and  colpor- 
teurs have  free  access  to  Europeans }  and  by  preaching  the  Gospel  to  Span- 
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iards,  th«y  aro  virtoally  ^ving  Uie  CU)spel  to  Spain,  while  Spain  is  slintting 
it  ont  A  door  of  access  is  open  also,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Mahommedans. 
And  one  of  the  missionaries  has  preached  the  GTospel  in  a  mosque^  to  amin- 
glied  assembly  of  Arabs^  Protestants,  and  Papists. 

AusTEALTA. — ^The  expansion  of  the  British  race  within  and  without  the 
British  empire,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  present 
day ;  and  the  portion  of  that  empire  called  Australia,  in  the  South  3eas,  is 
the  most  remarkable  scene  of  that  expansion.  Australia  is  the  largest  Island 
in  the  world — discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
little  was  known  of  it  before  Capt.  €ook  visited  it,  and  explored  a  portion 
of  it.  Its  length  is  2500  mile^,  and  its  breadth  2000.  It  is  nearly  as  large 
as  all  Europe.  The  first  colony  was  founded  there  sixty-four  years  ago,  by 
British  criminals.  ''  There  goes  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  empire,'^  said 
Lord  Sidney,  when  the  first  vessel  left  the  shores  of  England ;  and  that 
prophecy  is  now  having  a  wonderful  falfilmeiit.  For  a  long  time,  the  main 
interest  attached  to  the  colony  was  that  of  a  penal  settlement;  but  more 
lately  it  has  been  filling  up  with  respectable  colonists,  and  strongly  resisting 
the  policy  of  stocking  the  land  with  criminals.  The  total  population  of 
Australia  is  approaching  to  half  a  million. 

New  South  WaleSf  and  what  is  called  Victoria^  are  now  separate  colonies. 
The  former  has  a  population  of  about  200,000,  and  the  latter  of  about 
80,000.  The  interests  and  resources  of  the  two  colonies  are  similar.  The 
emigrants  carried  with  them  their  religion,  arts,  and  institutions.  In  New 
South  Wales,  all  sects  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  All  may  receive 
assistance  from  government,  in  grants  of  land,  and  in  the  building  of  houses, 
and  in  salaries  of  ministers.  The  State-paid  churches  are  the  English, 
Scotch,  Wesleyan,  and  Romish;  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches 
refuse  ^uch  aid 

These  colonies  have  their  contests  with  the  mother  country  about  taxes, 
much  88  the  American  colonists  had ;  and  these  will  probably  ere  long  lead 
to  similar  results.  The  opening  of  the  gold-fields  has  now  attracted  thither 
such  a  rush  of  emigration  firom  England  and  Ireland,  that  the  growth  of 
empire  there  seems  destined  to  outrun  that  of  California;  and  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before  a  war  of  independence  there  will  be  no  impracticable 
undertiiing. — JF^iritan  Recorder. 

Religious  Peivileges  of  Slaves.— The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  been  published^  and  from  its 
proceedings  we  give  tnat  portion  comprising  the  accounts  of  the  miaBions 
among  the  people  of  colour.  It  appears  that  there  are  among  the  coloured 
people  in  the  South,  120  missions,  111  missionaries,  33,378  eobureil  mem* 
bers;  700  white  members,  and  16,885  children  and  adults)  receiving  roU- 
gious  cat^hetical  instruction  in  the  great  principles  of  the  OhriBtiaii 
religion. 

This  is  in  the  Methodist  Church  alone.  If  the  membership  of  the  other 
Churches  be  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  computed  that  the  proportion  of 
communicants  is  about  the  same  among  the  l)lacks  as  among  the  whites. 

English  Weslbyans. — The  London  Times  says  that  the  official  returns 
of  the  English  Wesleyans  show  a  decrease  of  over  20,000  the  past  year, 
and  that  a  state  of  things  exist  in  that  Church,  which  exceeds  anything  in 
the  history  of  revolutions  and  reforms  in  Church  matters. 
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'     THE  WAY  TO  BE  SAVED. 

**  When  coDTinced  persons  in  the  Apostles*  day  cried  out,  *  What  shall  we  do 
to  be  saved  ?*  the  answer  was,  *  Believe,  and  you  shall  be  saved/  To  believe  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  remission  of  sin  by  his  blood,  is  the  first  thing  that  convinced 
sinners  are  called  to.  They  are  not  directed  first  to  assure  their  souls  that 
they  are  bom  again,  and  then  afterward  believe ;  but  they  are  first  to  believe 
that  the  remission  of  sin  is  tendered  to  them  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  by 
him  they  may  be  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ihej  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law.  l)or  is  it  the  duty  of  jnen  to  question  wherther  they  have  faith  or 
not,  but  actually  to  believe ;  and  fiiith  in  its  operation  will  evidence  itself.  See 
Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  Suppose,  then,  that  you  do  not  know  that  you  are  born  of 
God,  that  you  have  no  prevailing,  refreshing  evidence  of  it ;  shodld  this  hinder 
you  ?  Should  this  discourage  jou  from  believing  forgiveness,  from  closing  with 
the  promises,  and  thereby  obtaining  in  yourselves  an  interest  in  forgiveness  with 
God?  Not  at  all  t  nay;  this  ought  exceSadingly  to  excite  and  stir  you  up  to  your 
duty  herein.  For,  suppose  that  you  are  indeed  yetinihe  state  of  sin,  and  are 
only  brought  under  the  power  of  hght  and  conviotion,  this  is  the  way  for  a  trans- 
lation into  a  state  of  spiritual  life  an4  grace.  If  you  delay  the  exercise  of  faith 
in  forgiveness  until  you  are  regenerate,  you  may,  and  probably  you  vdll,  come 
short  of  both  forgiveness  and  regeneration.  Here  lay  your  foundation,  and 
then  your  building  will  go  on.  This  will  open  the  door  to  you,  and  give  you  an 
entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Christ  is  the  door.  Do  not  think  to  dimb 
over  the  widL    Enter  by  him,  or  you  will  be  kept  out" — Owen. 


PERSONAL  RELIGION. 


To  the  neglect  of  daily  meditation  and  prayer  may  be  mainly  ascribed  the 
low  condition  to  which  the  religion  of  many  professors  among  us  is  reduced. 
Prayer  for  epiritiial  influence  must  be  freq^uent  and  habitual,  as  well  as  fervent 
while  it  lasts.  Necessity,  it  is  true,  sometimes  occasions  much  occupation  with 
the  world,  and  prevents  die  desired  abstraction  of  time  for  better  objects,  fiut 
it  is  not  less  true  that  this  necessity  generally  comes  far  short  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  as  an  apology  to  conscience  and  to  God.  Our  worldly  calling 
must  not  be  neglected,  but  can  the  excuse  be  admitted  when  Christians,  without 
satisfying  themselves  with  food  and  raiment,  and  such  things  as  are  needful 
for  th#  hDdy-*all  which  things  their  heavenly  Father  has  engaged  to  provide 
for  them  to  the  last  hour  of  their  abode  below — pursue  business  vrith  an  inten- 
sity, and  to  an  extent  which  have  no  object  but  the  procuring  of  luxuries  for 
present  enjoyment,  or  the  laying  np  of  luxuries  for  future  years.  And  while  it 
IS  proper  to  speak  with  sympathy'and  consideration  of  the  condition  of  mothers 
and  families,  surrounded  by  the  calls  of  domestic  duty,  it  is  exceedin^y  to  be 
lamented,  in  connexion  mme  particularly  with  the  interests  of  religion,  that 
their  anxieties  about  temporal  matters  too  fre(^uently  overwhelm,  almost 
entirely,  the  cares  of  the  lire  which  is  to  come.  It  is  often  deplorable  to  see  to 
what  an  extent  the  time  and  thoughts  of  Christian  females,  particularly  among 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  (h  society,  are  withdrawn  &om  religious  con- 
cerns, and  to  how  low  an  ebb  the  life  of  religion  in  the  soul  is  reduc^.  Thus, 
vrith  business  abroad  and  domestic  concerns  at  home,  the  heads  of  Christian 
households  conspire  to  drag  down  each  other  to  a  condition  on  the  borden  of 
spiritual  death.— IV.  WarcUato, 
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BLACKWOOD  ON  POPEKY. 

[Blackwood's  Magazine,  though  anti-republican  and  tory  in  politics,  speaks  out  on  the 
subject  of  Popery  as  no  literary  magazine  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  deems  it  proper  to 
speak. 

We  gire  two  extracts,  both  true  and  strong.  The  first  shows  that  Papists,  in  claiming 
liberty  abroad,  daim  what  they  never  had  at  home ;  the  second  expresses  a  general  truth| 
which  all  history  confirms.] 


Bo] 


"The  Papist  demands  reli^ous  liberty.  The  words  in  Papists  lips  ar 
argon.  He  has  never  had  it  in  a  country  upon  earth.  Has  he  had  it  in 
lome  7  Can  a  man  haye  the  absurdity  to  call  himself  a  freeman,  when  the 
priest  ma^  tear  the  Bible  out  of  his  hands  ?  when,  without  a  license,  he  cannot 
exercise  his  own  understanding  upon  its  sacred  truths,  but  must  refuse  even  to 
think,  except  as  the  priest  commands  ?  when  for  daring  to  have  an  opinion  on 
the  most  essential  of  all  things — his  own  salvation — he  is  branded  as  a  heretic  ? 
and  when,  for  uttering^  that  opinion,  he  is  cast  into  the  dungeon  ?  when  the 
priest,  with  the  Index  Expurgatorius  in  his  hand,  may  walk  into  his  house  and 
strip  it  of  every  book  disnleasing  to  the  caprice,  insolence,  and  ignorance  of  a 
eoteirie  of  monks  in  the  Vatican  ?  If  the  legitimate  and  noblest  boast  of  the 
Englishman  is,  that  his  house  is  his  castle,  what  is  the  house  of  an  Italian 
Papist  but  his  dungeon  ?  If  the  Irish  or  ^glish  Papist  demands  '  religious 
liberty,'  let  him  demand  it  of  his  master,  the  Pope.  If  the  Papist  desires  it, 
let  him  break  the  Popish  fetter  and  emancipate  himself.  Till  tlien.  we  must 
look  upon  his  claim  as  lawlessness  instead  of  liberty,  and  hypocrisy  instead  of 
reli^on. 

"We  affirm,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  to  be  free  nations  must  be 
Protestant.  The  Popish  religion  is  entirely  incompatible  with  freedom  in  any 
nation.  The  slave  of  the  altar  is  essentially  tiie  slave  of  the  throne.  We  prove 
this  by  the  fact,  that  no  Popish  country  in  the  world  has  been  able  to  preserve, 
or  even  to  have  a  conception  of  the  simplest  principles  of  civil  liberty.  If  we 
aire  told  France  is  free,  me  obvious  reply  is,  that  though  France  is  the  freest  of 
all  Popish  countries,  it  is  wholly  under  military  government ;  it  has  no  Habeas 
Corpus;  and  no  journalist  can  discuss  any  subject,  without  exposing  himself 
to  government,  by  giving  his  name.  Would  this  be  caUed  Hberty  in 
England?" 


"GOD  HAS  SMITTEN." 


While  journeying  in  the  plains  of  India  a  poor  boy  was  one  day  seen  near 
our  tents,  who,  by  the  singularity  of  his  appearance,  attracted  our  attention. 
He  was  sadly  deformed ;  3ie  upper  part  ot  Lis  body  being  throym  back  by  an 
excessive  curvature  of  the  spine,  his  poor  limbs  seemed  scarcely  able  to  drag  it 
along.  His  singular  gestures,  together  with  the  frequent  contortions  of  his 
oountenance,  and,  indeed,  of  his  whole  frame,  led  us  to  thii^k  th(it  he  was  pro- 
bably deranged.  We  called  him  to  us,  and  inquired  into  bis  condition.  Ilia 
whole  nervous  system  seemed  shattered,  and  his  mind  see  mod  io  have  sufi>^red 
in  the  general  wreck.  The  only  intelligible  answer  we  could  obtain  wb.?, 
**  Allah  na  mera,"  *•  God  has  smitten.''  From  what  we  could  guthcr  from  thoao 
around,  it  appeared  in  early  childhood  this  disease  had  suddenly  attacked  Jiim^ 
either  from  an  Injury  received  at  the  time,  or  without  an^^  appari^nt  cauae. 

There  was  something  so  simple,  and  yet  so  sublime,  m  tho  answer  of  this 
poor  heathen  boy,  that  it  seemed  worthy  of  record.  And  jet  when  we  think  of 
the  ideas  the  Mohammedans  have  of  God,  as  one  who  siuitep,  but  does  not  heal. 
;^ho  governs  the  universe  with  an  iron  rod,  and  knows  no  mercy  in  its  sway, 
we  feel  more  sensibly  the  sadness  of  the  poor  sufferer's  condition.  Oh  that  the 
day  may  speedily  come,  when  the  Christian's  God,  the  God  of  long  suffering  and 
mercy,  shall  be  revealed  in  this  land,  as  *'  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble." 

\Tm  Foreign  Missionary. 
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'SHE    MINUTES  OF   THE    GENERAL   ASSEMBLY   AND  THE 

STATED   CLERK. 

IIayinq  some  fondness  for  statistics,  the  undersigned  examined  closely  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination  detected 
Tarious  errors  of  considerable  magnitude.  As  he  happened  to  be  Editor  of  a  work, 
one  of  whoso  departments  was  ^  Review  and  Criticism/'  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
point  out  the  errors — which  he  endeavored  to  do,  kindly  and  courteously.  The 
Stated  Clerk,  however,  seems  to  interpret  the  criticism  as  a  sort  of  an  attack 
upon  himself.  Instead  of  thanking  me  for  pointing  out  mistakes  in  an  ofEcial 
document  of  the  Church,  he  has  replied  with  no  little  warmth  of  feeling.  This 
mistake  of  his,  mttch  worse  ihctn  one  offigwru — I  shall  not  follow.  My  business 
in  hiinjiiy  widi  tho  pruned  documeni.  I  have  no  other  than  the  most  friendly 
fyeling^  towards  my  rasi>ected  friend,  the  Stated  Clerk. 

1.  iMuKt  of  our  ministers  will  be  surprised  to  learn — no  doubt  for  the  first  time-~ 
th^%t  the  giatit^tifs,  arranged  by  Synods,  profess  to  be  made  out  from  the  Reports  of 
iho  3>'BodioaI  moctlt]g»  in  Autumn,  and  not  from  the  Spring  reports  of  the  Pres- 
LytciritfSp  composing  Uifs  Synods.  If  this  has  been  the  common  way  of  doing 
lliiuj^H,  why  Imvo  tho  former  of  these  reports  always  agreed  (except  in  1846) 
with  tho  Uttor  ?  Such  U  the  fact  The  two  have  always  agreed  together.  On 
iir.  Lt^)  burned  supposition,  the  Synodical  ones,  being  made  out  six  months  before 
thi^  oiiicrs,  have  been  always  wrong!  This  is  the  dilemma  which  he  adopts — 
\i£^  that  a  pctrt  of  tho  official  documents  of  the  General  Assembly  have  been 
uhv:^^^  ^vrotig,  atiil  '^  ou  purpose  V  If  so,  it  is  time  to  set  matters  right  The 
Board  of  PubiicivtioQ  iu  their  Almanac  have  copied  these  Synodical  tables  under 
tiK'  buliof,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  giving  the  true  statistics  of  our  church,  up 
tu  tliO  hitetit  date,  Aud  that  Board  was  rigJU  in  this  impression.  The  Synodi- 
cul  uihks  ought  aUviiys  to  be  made  up  from  the  Presbyterial  Reports. 
Thcf/  were  this  gear,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  figures.  For  the  aggregate  of  min- 
isters, churches  and  communicants  tallies  with  the  Presbyterial  Reports,  except 
where  tho  errors  occur  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Presbyterian  Maga- 
line.  I  have  authority,  too,  to  say,  that  for  the  two  preceding  years  the  Syn- 
odical statistics  have  been  compiled .^xmi  the  Fresbgierial  i2eporto— just  as  every 
body  has  always  supposed.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  if  any  Stated  Clerk 
over  makes  up  these  statistics  in  any  other  way,  the  Assembly  will  order  him  to 
go  back  to  the  old  method. 

It  would  seem  that  this  year  there  is  '*  no  Repofrf^  from  Buffalo  Synod.  (See 
p.  230.)  And  the  Stated  Clerk,  instead  of  inserting  the  numbers  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  on  his  own  theory,  and  according  to  the 
practioe  prevailing  in  the  case  of  non-reporting  Presbyteries,  apparently  at- 
tempts to  insert  the  true  statistics.  And  on  what  principle  are  these  given  %  Let 
,  the  reader  turn  to  p.  343,  where  the  Presbyterial  aggregates  are  given,  and  by 
adding  up  the  aggregates  of  the  Presbyteries  in  Buffalo  Synod  (omitting  Roch- 
ester as  the  Stated  Clerk  did)  he  will  find  42  ministers,  43  churches,  and  3,169 
communicants,  the  very  number  in  the  Synodical  table  on  p.  230 1  Does  not 
this  look  very  much  as  if  the  Synodical  table  was  made  up  from  the  Presby- 
terial Reports  i  By  several  independent  methods  this  fact  is  fully  established, 
although  tho  Stated  Clerk  thinks  otherwise. 
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But  eren  the  Stated  Clerk's  plea  does  not  avail  him.  His  object  is  to  exr 
plain  why  Rochest^  Presbyte^ry  was  omitted  in  the  summary.  But  bis  new 
theory  does  not  show  yrhy  the  members^  now  included  in  Rochester  Presbytery, 
were  not  included  in  the  PretbyierUs  from  which  Rochester  was  foriBi.nl  Tha 
members  ought  to  have  been  added  in  on  his  own  showing.  Moreover,  Roch- 
ester Presbytery,  having  been  organized  by  the  Synod  of  Buffalo,  ouglit  prop- 
erly to  have  been  included  as  a  separate  Presbytery,  in  the  Report  of  that  ^jnud 
to  the  General  Assembly,  if  any  was  made. 

2.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Leyburn's  article  probably  infers  that  the  memberB  of 
Rochester  Presbytery  were  added  up  in  the  Freabyterial  aggregates.  The  hl- 
lowing  considerations  indicate  that  this  was  probably  not  so. 

(1.)  The  Stated  Clerk's  corrected  minutes  agree  almost  exactly  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  which  latter  addition  was  obtained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Rochester 'Presbytery  had  been  omitted. 

(2.)  The  churches  in  Rochester  Presbytery,  as  well  aw  those  of  the  entire*  ^ 
Synod  in  which  Rochester  is  included,  were  omitted  in  tlie  addition ;  the  arror 
in  the  minutes  being  43,  just  the  number  in  Buffalo  Synod,  excluding  Koche^ttr. 
After  omitting  the  churches  in  Rochester  Presbytery,  it  ia  not  itrangethat 
the  communicants  were  omitted  too. 

(3.)  The  Stated  Clerk  seems  to  admit  that  this  was  probably  tlie  fact,  for  he  say  i : 
"  Hereafter  the  Stated  Clerk  will  in  no  case  insert  reports  aj\tr  the  oggrogatei 
are  made  out,  so  that  such  inaccuracies  may  not  again  occur. ^^ 
^  (4.)  The  statement  of  the  Clerk,  that  the  wrong  additioKl  m  the  minutes 
was  owing  to  "  two  or  three  typographical  errors  in  the  long  colunma/'  does  not 
account  for  the  thing  to  be  explained.  On  compariDg  all  tlto  ProBbytcrinJ 
tables  in  detail  with  their  aggregates  in  the  summary,  liie  errors  in  the  ktter 
table  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  typographical  theory.  Besidua,  the  kttor 
theory  is  rather  a  hiuniliating  one ;  for  it  implies  that  the  final  additions  were 
made  up,  not  from  the  official  manuscript  copy  of  the  c!ork^  but  from  the  Im* 
perfectly  corrected  proofs  of  the  printer — an  admission  worse  than  tixo  ftict  to 
be  explained. 

(5.)  Rochester  Presbytery  was  omitted  in  the  Synodical  Table,  which  in  all 
other  respects  corresponds  with  t^e  Presbyterial  tables ;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
natural  to  infer  that  it  was  omitted  in  the  latter,  even  if  there  were  no  testimony 
to  prove  it.  Dr.  Leybum  seems  to  think  that  I  was  so  far  under  a  *'  misappre- 
hension'' aa  to  base  my  examination  on  the  Synodical  statement.  By  no  man- 
ner of  means.  Every  Presbyterial  report  was  examined ;  and  this  examination 
was  the  basis  of  ailihe  results. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  deaths,  my  friend  and  brother  thinks  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  some  of  the  Presbyteries  meet  in  March  or  April,  and  that  therefor& 
they  cannot  report  the  deaths  which  happened  afier  their  meetings-  Certainly 
that  is  not  to  be  expected.  But  Mr.  II all,  gna  of  the  omitted,  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1851,  Dr.  Chamberlain  in  September  and  Mr.  McNab  in  November,  and 
the  names  otaUihesix  referred  to  are  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  their  raspeetive 
Presbyteries.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  their  Preabyteriea  knew  of  thdrd«)eeasc, 
and  the  facts  ought  to  have  been  rt^  port  eel  to  the  Assembly  among  the  ocouri.' 
rences  of  the  year.  And  yet  the  nStated  Clork  **  can&ot  ooucolvo  what  I  could  •  ^ 
have  been  thinking  of  in  making  such  a  criticism." 

4.  The  Stated  Clerk  attempts  to  convict  mo  of  an  arithmetical  erto^p  ^d 
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asks-  with  no  little  triumph  how  45,  20  and  17  can  make  126.  But  my  friend 
actually  leaves  out  the  largest  church — Salem  church — in  Milwaukie  Presbytery, 
which  he  does  yet  know  was  reduplicated  in  Chicago  Presbytery.  He  will  find 
ttiat  61,  45  and  20  make  exactly  126.  The  Wihnington  church  with  17  mem- 
bers was  inadvertently  omitted,  it  not  being  opposite  the  name  of  a  minister 
who  was  reduplicated,  so  that  the  number  reduplicated  ought  to  have 
been  143,  and  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  instead  of  containing  724,  which  the 
Stated  Clerk  gives  as  the  ''  true  total,''  contains  663.  I  thank  him  for  enabling 
mi}  to  give  the  rml  total  of  that  fine  young  Synod. 

5-  The  Stilted  Glork  says  that  the  n  a  nib  or  of  non-reporting  Churches,  instead 
of  being  "mor^  than  200,"  are  rearer  300.  The  Stated  Clerk,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  many  Presbyteriosj  counts  separaidy  a  number  of 
Churcbea  which  are  united  tugethi^r  under  one  pastor,  and  which  report  their 
oomumnicaiita  Vn  ^^£  wjgrcyoJk.  The  true  number  of  deficient  reports  is 
about  240. 

C.  The  mogt  unfortunate  attempt  of  my  respected  friend  to  escape  from  correct 
criticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  denial  that  he  had  made  an  error  in  stating  the 
churches  in  Memphis  Synod  at  100  instead  of  101.  And  yet  an  error  tiiere 
is.  For  if  any  one  will  turn  to  Ouachita  Presbytery,  p.  344,  he  will  find 
the  churches  added  up  as  8,  instead  of  9.  Then  turn  to  Presbyterial  tables,  p. 
353,  and  the  error  will  be  found  there  again.  Then  add  up  the  number  of 
churches  in  Memphis  Synod,  and  the  error  appears  again  in  making  the  num- 
ber 100  instead  qflO\,  as  stated  in  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  which  is  the  inu 
number.  According  to  the  Clerk's  own  mode  of  computation  he  will  find  that 
he  is  mistaken  on  this  point  again.  He  has  looked  into  the  wrong  Presbytery 
for  the  error.    The  error  is  in  Ouachita  and  not  in  Creek  Nation. 

7.  The  Stated  Clerk  finally  gives  the  corrected  addition  of  ministers,  churches 
and  communicants ;  and  in  order  that  the  reader  may  perceive  how  just  the 
criticisms  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine  have  been,  the  aggregates  of  the  printed 
minutes,  of  the  S.  C.'s  corrected  minutes,  and  of  the  Magazine,  are  here  given. 

Printed  Minutes, 

Stated  Clerk's  Corrected  do. 

Presbyterian  Magazine, 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  my  friend,  after  all  his  struggles  and  remonstrance, 
admits  virtually  that  the  Magazine  has  done  him  a  good  service;  certainly 
his  figures  do.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Stated  Clerk,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Assembly,  seems  to  consider  himself  personally  aggrieved  by  my  detection 
of  the  errors  in  the  minutes,  I  shall  hereafter,  for  the  sake  of  his  feelings,  omit  all 
public  notice  of  them,  and — so  far  as  I  am  concerned — ^the  minutes  shall  be  left 
aUme  in  their  glory.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe,  (or  at  least  to 
hope)  that  the  antecedent  criticisms,  made  from  a  regard  to  statistical  truth,  will 
have  a  salutary  and  lasting  effect.  0.  Yak  Renssblaxr, 

Editxtr  Presb.  Mag. 


Ministers. 

Churches. 

CkmmunicanlS'' 

2039 

2733 

210,414 

2058 

2782 

212,046 

2056 

2783 

212,034 

THE 
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THE  fr^EN  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  third  day  since  Jesus  was  buried.  The 
gray  dawn  was  advancing  over  the  earth.  Aa  the  shades  of  night 
disappear^  the  outline  of  the  surrounding  country  slowly  becomes 
visible^  while  the  nearer  and  more  prominent  objects  in  the  landscape, 
the  walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem,  begin  to  rise  distinctly  into  view, 
^nd  assume  their  due  shape  and  proportions. 

At  that  early  hour  a  group  of  women  are  seen  emerging  from  one 
of  the  city's  gates,  and  directing  their  steps  towards  the  sepulchre. 
They  are  a  portion  of  the  company  of  females  who  had  "followed 
Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto  him."  Perceiving,  with  the 
instinctive  discernment  of  the  sex,  the  divine  beauty  of  his  character, 
they  had  early  attached  themselves  to  his  person  and  cause ;  and 
now,  in  these  darker  hours  of  his  history,  while  the  disciples  were 
dispersed  in  secret  places,  and  weeping  despondently  over  the  fall  of 
their  hopes,  were  fain  to  cling  even  to  his  poor  lifeless  corpse- 
Having  •experienoed  so  much  delight  in  meeting  bis  wants  and 
soothing  his  pains  when  he  was  living,  the  only  solace  they  coidd  find, 
now  that  he  was  dead,  was  to  go  ai^  weep  at  his  grave ;  to  visit  that 
place  made  dear  as  the  place  of  his  last  repose;  and  as  they 
completed  there  those  fond  and  pious  offices  of  burial,  (which  the 
intervention  of  the  Sabbath  had  arrested,)  to  mmgle  their  tears  with 
the  spices  and  ointment  they  had  prepared  for  his  sacred  person, 
in  fulfilment  of  that  prophetic  scene  presented,  whien  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  "  took  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  verv  costly,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair," 
while  our  Lord,  to  shield  her  from  the  embarrassing  murmurs 
of  the  disciples,  put  so  loving  an  interpretation  upon  the  action 
— "against  the  day  of   my  burying  hath  she  kept  this."     Ah! 
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it  would  be  a  most  precions,  though  a  mournful  task!  Thero 
was  nothing  either  in  it  or  in  them  to  make  it  seem  low,  or 
menial.  For. they  were  not,  as  we  may  sometimes  fancy, 
mere  outcasts,  or  pensioners,  whose  poverty  and  lowliness  of  station 
might  seem  to  constitute  them  a  fit  troop  of  waiters  to  the  humble 
Nazarene.  They  were,  some  of  them,  honourable  and  gifted  person- 
ages, who,  having  received  material  benefits  from  him,  were  per- 
mitted, by  the  customs  of  the  country,  to  legtify  their  gratitude  by 
"  ministering  of  their  substance"  for  the  supply  of  his  temporal 
wants,  and  by  devoting  to  him  their  personal  attendance  and  ser- 
vices. And  a  noble  as  well  as  an  affecting  sight,  therefore,  the^ 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  presented,  as  they  moved  along  on  their 
holy  errand,  in  all  the  stateUness,  and  yet  in  all  the  sorrow  of  true 
womanhood. 

First  and  foremost  among  them  was  Murif  Magdalene — ^not  she 
who  once  came  in  her  pollution  and  penitence  to  wash  the  feet  of 
Jesus  with  her  tears,  and  kiss  them,  and  anoint  theta  with  the  con- 
tents of  her  box  of  alabaster,  while  the  fastidious  Pharisee  (like 
many  a  fkstidious  bigojb  since)  wondered  that  ^^  he  should  not  ;^ave 
known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman  she  ||aa|^at  tcmched  him" — 
but  Mary,  of  the  town  of  Magdala,  and  hence^  ^called  Magdalene ;" 
a  woman  of  no  mean  condition,-  whom  our  Lord  had  cured  of  the 
sevenfold  possession  of  spirits,  and  who,  thenceforward,  seemed  to 
consider  no  sacrifice  too  great  an  expression  of  devotedness  to  her 
deliverer,  but  attended  him  in  all  his  joumeyinigs,  was  a  privileged 
witness  of  his  dying  hours,  lingered  *^  last  at  the  cross,"  and  now 
was  hastening  to  be  "  first  at  the  tojib."  And  there,  beside  her,*  was 
Joannahy  the  wife  of,  Herod's  steward,  who  had  befen  healed  of 
grievous  infirmities ;  and  forsaking  the  carc^  and  honours  of  a  royal 
household,  {would  that  the  race  of  such  wealthy  benefactresses  were 
more  numerous  no'W !)  had  found  greater  pleasure  in  showing  offices 
of  charity  to  the  persecuted  Oalilean,  than  in  wasting  her  abundance 
amid  scenes  of  gaiety.  And  there,  tpo^  was  one  who  could  urge  a 
still  gentler  claim  than  that  of  gratitude ;  in  whose  veins  was  flowing 
blood  that  owned  kindred  to  that  which  now  lay  pulseless  in  the 
grave,  whither  she  was  drawn  by  the  double  attractions  of  nature 
and  of  grace — Marff^  the  wife  of  Alpheus,  sister  of  thte  Lord's 
mother,  and  mother  of  his  cousins,  and  apostles  James,  Jude,  and 
Simon.  And  Salome  was  also  with  them,  she  who  had  brought  the 
hard-earned  gains  of  her  husband  Zebedee  to  the  treasury  of  tha 
first  of  female  associations  for  well-doing,  and  Whose  sons  (long  majr 
the  church  be  adorned  with  a  ministry  furnished  by  like  parentage  f) 
had  been  included  in  the  number  of  the  chosen  twelve. 

But  see  !  they  are  approaching  the  place  and  the  object  of  their 
solicitude.  They  have  just  been  "  saying  among  themselves,  Who 
shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ?"  when 
they  are  startled  to  find  the  obstacle  already  removed.  The  rough 
men,  too,  who  sat  there  in  their  rude  armour,  are  gone.  The  tomb  is 
open  and  unguarded,   and  they  are  entering  to  proceed  to  their 
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Usk.  But — that  folded  napkin !  those  linen  clothes  lying  by  theia- 
Belvee !  {his  vacant  oouch  of  the  d^ad  !  Oh,  what  fresh  calamity  is 
,  here  ?  Was  it  xtot  enough  that  they  should  have  mangled  his  sacred 
body  with  the  nails  and  spear  ?  Gould  they  not  satiate  their  ipalioe 
with  the  sight  of  its  gashed  form  and  tortured  limbs,  when  it  hung 
on  the  cross.?  Must  they  even  rifle  its  grave,  and  bear  it  away  by 
stealth  aild  in  shame  to  some  dishojiouredfate,  of  which  the  imagi- 
nation refuses  to  conceive  ?  "  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him/' 

We  may  not  describe  those  first  moments  of  harrowing  uncertainty 
and  conjecture.  And  we  would  not  seek  to  adjust  too  nicely  the 
hurried  occurrences  whieh  were  passing,  narrated,  as  they  have  been^ 
mth.  an  indistinctness  or  confusion  weU  comporting  with  the  actual 
scenes  presented.  But  we  pass  at  once  to  the  glorious  disclosures 
which  80  rapturously  terminated  the  brief  period  of  suspense  and 
agony.  While  they  are  yet  mute  with  grief  and  bewilderment,  lo ! 
what  a  sight  of  wonder  bursts  Upon  their  gaze.  There,  near  the  spot 
where  the  body  had  been  placed,  are  too  radiant  forms,  robed  in  long 
garments  of  white,  seeming,  in  their,  youth  and  beauty,  and  in  the 
utter  unearthliness  of  their  whole  shape  and  expression,  a  vision  too 
bright,  too  awful  to  be  real.  But  ere  they  have  had  time  to  question 
the  truth  of  the  apparition,  or  to  give  way  to  the  fright  it  occasions, 
soothing  words  are  falling  on  their  ears — a.holy  calm  is  diffused  over 
their  agitated  feelings — one  of  the  glorious  messengers  breaks  to 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  resurrection ;  and,  while  grace  and  tender* 
ness  are  beaming  in  evei:y  feature,  and  thrilling  in  every  ^ne,  chal- 
lenges them  to  the  proof,  with  th6  sweet  summons,  ''  Come,  ^ee  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay." 

And  now  joy  seems  ready  to  run.  frigintic,  where  but  a  moment 
before  grief  appeared  just  verging  iiito  the  wildness  of  despair. 
Their  tears  of  sorrow,  ere  they  have  been  shed,  are  turning  to  tears 
of  .rapture*  .  The  sepidchre  becomes  a  scene  of  excitement.  Breath-, 
less  with  haste,  and  perpleidty,  and  gladness — "  with  fear  and  great 
joy" — they  go  out  to  spread  the  strange  tidings  among  the  disciples, 
.  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision.  And  soon  there  will  be  other 
hearts  throbbing  with  anxiety,  and  other  footsteps  eagerly  pressing 
toward  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  transaction.  Yonder  are  Peter 
and  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,'*  already  hastening  to  test  for 
themselves  the  truth  of  that  distressiuff  rumour  of  the  invaded  grave 
and  the  missing  bod^,  which  Mary  Magdalene  (hurryio^  away  in 
,  advance  of  her  associates,  before  the  appearance  of  the  vision)  had 
brought  to  their  ears.  But  Peter  is  outrun  by  his  more  nimble  com- 
petitor. .  It  may  be  that  the  .conflict  of  shame  and  r^norse  was  still 
busy  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  had  so  lately  "followed  afar  off," 
when  his  Master  was  led  away  b;^  the  rabble.  While  love  drew  him 
toward  his  buried  Lord,  fear  and  chagrin  may  have  arisen  to  retard 
his  progress,  and  make  the  r^ce  so  unequal.  And  yet,  when  he  does 
,  reach  the  sepulchre,  he  will  not,  like  that  other  disciple,  stand  timidly 
at  the  entrance,  as  if  fearful  to  invade  its  interior  sanctity;  but,  with 
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characteristic  intrepidity,  he  penetrates  at  once  to  the  inn^r  apart- 
ments, examines  the  deserted  grave-clothes^  and  convinced  by  this 
means  that  the  bodv  is  indeed  gone,  emerges  at  length  \rith  his 
companion,  and  wends  his  way  homeward,  stiff  agitated  with  a  crowd 
of  unsatisfactory  conjectures ;  "for  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scrip- 
ture, that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead."  Meanwhile  there  are 
others  of  that  excited  company  who  are  gaining  more  light  and  com- 
fort in  the  midst,  of  the  general  mystery  ^nd  despondency.  Mary 
Magdalene,  (having  now  retomed  to  the  tomb,)  while  she  yet  stands 
gazing  through  her  tears  into  those  dark  recesses,  whence  had  been 
robbed  away  from  her  all  that  was  still  dear  in  life,  sees  the  cavern 
suddenly  illumined  by  a  flood  of  light,  and  beholds  two  beautiful 
anffels,  sitting  in  white  robe&  at  the  head  and  foot  where  the  body 
had  reposed ;  and  soon  a  voice  of  well-known  tenderness  greets  her 
from  behind,  and  she  turns  to  find,  standing  by  her,  her  living  Lord, 
and  to  receive  from  him  words  of  precious  consolation,  though  she 
may  not  yet  touch  him.  And  the  other  womeny  too,  ere  they  have 
recovered  from  the  astonishing  vision,  or  borne  the  message  to  the 
disciples,  have  been  met  on  their  way,  and  saluted  by  their  ascended 
Master ;  have  worshipped  him,  and  received  from  him  gracious  com- 
missions to  his  weeping  followers. 

And  thus  a  morning  of  hope  is  slowly  breaking  through  their  night 
of  sorrow.  Rumour  after  rumour  passes  around  the  circle  of  hearts 
lately  so  rea^y  to  bresJc  with  anguish ;  one  by  one  the  privileged 
witnesses  come  in  with  their  strange  tidings ;  until,  at  length,  though 
to  the  still  doubting  apostles  "  their  words  seemed  but  as  idle  tales, 
and  they  believed  them  not,"  yet  in  their  own  more  simple  and 
trusting  hearts  sprang  the  full  assurance  that  the  Lord  was  indeed 
RISEN,  It  having  thus  been  meetly  ordered  that,  while  man,  ever 
weak  in  sorrow,  was  contemning  the  triumph  of  faith  as  mere 
feminine  fancy,  woman  should  already  have  been  made  a  recipient 
and  herald  of  the  crowning  mystery  of  redemption ;  a  preferment 
to  which  she  was  entitled,  as  much  by  her  own  greater  devotedness, 
as  by  her  more  believing  nature.  0.  W.  S. 


Keep  the  Heart  Alive. — ^The  longer  I  live  the  more  expedient  I  find  it  to  ' 
endeavour  more  and  more  to  extend  my  sympathies  and  affections.  The  natural' 
tendency  of  advancing  years  is  to  narrow  and  contract  these  feelings.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  wish  to  form  a  new  and  sworn  friendship  every  day,  to  increase  my 
circle  of  intimates ;  these  are  very  different  affairs.  But  I  find  it  conduces  to 
my  mental  health  and  happiness,  to  find  out  all  I  can  which  is  amiable  and 
lovoable  in  those  I  come  in  contact  with,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  may 
fall  very  short  of  what  I  was  once  wont  to  dream  of;  it  may  not  supjjly  the 
place  of  what  I  have  known,  felt,  and  tasted ;  but  it  is  better  than  nothing;  it 
seems  to  keep  the  feelings  and  affections  in  exercise ;  it  keeps  the  heart  alive  in 
its  humanity ;  and  till  we  shall  be  all  spiritual,  this  is  alike  our  duty  and  our 
interest. — Bernard  Barton. 
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CONSOLATION. 

1.  What  if  the  ho^e  to  which  our  80ul8  were  clinging, 

With  straggling  hold,  lone  after  hope  was  yain, 
Crushed  to  a  depth  from  whicn  is  no  upspringing, 
Be  tamed  at  last  to  "  cold  and  bitter  pain  V   , 

2.  What  if  the  woe,  against  whose  dreaded  coming. 

We  struggled,  inch  by  inch,  and  hour  by  hour, 
Now  close  at  hand  uprear  its  front  benumbing, 
With  sure  advance,  and  with  resistless  power? 

3.  What  if  the  gourd,  in  whose  dear  shade  we  rested, 
*        Be  withered,  like  the  prophet's,  in  a  night, 

Or,  slowly,  of  its  fresh  green  leaves  divested, 
Fade  gradual  from  our  dim  and  aching  sight  ? 

4.  What  if  the  stream,  of  whose  sweet  waters,  gliding 

Close  by  our  pilgrim-path,  we  loved  to  taste, 
Its  gushing  fullness  day  oy  day  subsiding. 
Leave  all  our  onward  course  a  dreary  waste  ? 

5.  It  will  not  be  a  waste !   When  streams  are  drying. 

Or  turned  aside,  no  more  to  bless  our  path, 
'Tis  but  to  turn  us  to  the  Fount  undying^ 
Then  grie&  are  sent  la  mercy,  not  in  wrath. 

6.  And  while  our  eyes  with  bUnding  tears  are  filling, 

To  see  the  withered  ^urd  we  love  so  well, 
He  gently  calls  us,  passionate  sorrow  stilling, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  Kock  to  dwell. 

7.  Ay,  more,  if  more  were  needed,  He  hath  lefl  us 

How  much,  our  cup  of  earthly  good  to  fill  I 
For  every  joy  of  which  He  hath  bereft  us. 
How  many  bloom  beside  our  pathway  still  t 

8.  Nor  least  of  these  the  memories  we  treasure, 

Of  the  bright  past,  the  heart's  warm  depths  within ; 
Though  sorrow-tinged,  'tis  yet  a  life-long  pleasure 
But  to  remember  that  such  hours  have  been. 

9.  And  have  we  not  some  left  to  love  and  cherbh  ? 

Have  we  not  glorious  hope  for  those  who  die  ? 
Hope — Memory — Love— can  all  its  gladness  perish 
From  out  our  daily ^fe,  while  these  are  ni^Y 

10.  May  we  not  dwell  with  deep  peculiar  pleasure, 

All  unexpressed,  because  heyond  expression. 
On  glorious  works  of  art — ^mind's  costly  treasure — 
The  poef  s  rare  and  beautiful  creations  ? 

11.  Is  it  not  ours  to  watch  the  bright  unfolding 

Of  flowers  that  yet  may  bloom  iu  heaven's  pure  air  T 
And  our's  the  sweet,  yet  awful  task  of  moulding 
Young  spirits  for  grace  here,  and  glory  there  ? 

12.  Is  it  not  ours  to  hear  the  wondrous  story. 

Which  night  to  night,  and  day  to  day,  repeat : 
To  read,  in  sunset  clouds,  of  "heaven's  glory, 

And  trace  on  earth  prints  of  her  Maker's  feet? 

13.  Then,  though  life's  joys  seem  one  by  one  declining. 

We  will  not  crieve,  as  if  of  bM  bereft, 
i  But  check  each  Uiankless  outburst  of  repining, 

And  praise  His  name  for  all  that  we  have  left. 

M.  G.  J. 
Vol.  H— No.  12  68 
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A  STRAY  ARROW  FROM  THE  PINE  TREE  STATE. 

NEAIi  DOW  AND  THE  MAINU  LAW. 

Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  4th,  1852. 

To  sojourn  even  for  a  few  days  in  a  city  of  twenty-two  thousand 
inhabitants,  without  a  single  licensed  dram-ahop  within  its  borders, 
is  an  event  in  one's  life ;  and  I  cannot  depart  from  this  hospitable 
town  without  a  few  "  etchings"  of  its  moral  aspects,  thrown  off  hastily 
for  the  readers  of  the  Magazine.  The  outer  glories  of  Portland 
might  well  seduce  my  pen  to  their  glowing  praise.  For  this  is  one 
of  the  fairest  of  New  England's  progeny.  Portland  sits  like  a  qtieen 
ttpon  her  high  green  throne  above  the  sea.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
islands  crowd  her  capacious  bay — and  out  beyond  them,  over  white 
cottage  and  verdant  copse,  stretches  away  the  blue  Atlantic.  The 
whole  city  is  fashioned  after  the  Yankee  model  of  taste  and  thrift; 
the  dwellings  are  of  the  whitest,  the  vase-like  elms  are  of  the  proud- 
est, the  courtyards  are  of  the  very  greenest,  and  most  tidily  kept — 
and  the  whole  trade  and  traflSc  of  the  town  moves  on  "like  clock- 
work." It  was  a  remarkably  steady  han(J,  as  well  as  clear  head,  that 
Puritan  New  England  of  the  Cromwellian  age  bequeathed  to  her 
descendants,  and  which  guides  all  their  affairs  with  such  an  even, 
noiseless  progress.  Nothing  strikes  a  visitor  in  New  England  more 
forcibly  than  this,  that  a  vast  deal  is  brought  about,  and  all  in  a  verv 
quiet  way.  Boston  seems  never  in  a  bustle — and  Lowell  goes  through 
her  daily  evolutions  like  the  drill  of  a  skilful  regiment. 

Yesterday  wa^  a  Sabbath  that  recalled  the  well-kept  Lord's  days 
of  olden  times.  The  streets  were  a  peaceful,  sacred  calm,  save  when 
pealing  church-bells  peopled  them  with  crowds  moving  to  the  house 
of  God.  As  we  waited  under  o'ershadowing  elms  to  the  State  Street 
Church,  the  memory  of  the  sainted  Payson  came  back  upon  us.  This 
was  his  citv,  and  his  "sepulchre  is  with  them  until  this  day.''  Yon- 
der is  his  church,  a  plain,  white,  spacious  structure,  as  substantial  and 
as  unpretending  too  as  he  who  once  trod  its  solemn  aisles.  Beneath 
its  shadow  stands  the  little  lecture-room,  in  which  those  Pentecostal 
prayer-meetings  once  gathered ;  his  pulpit  is  preserved  there  too  as 
a  hallowed  relic.  It  is  a  spot  to  be  entered  with  reverence ;  and  on 
that  faded  red  cushion  he  rested  that  right  arm  when  it  was  too  para- 
lyzed to  be  lifted  in  his  impressive  gestures.  A  little  farther  on  is 
the  cemetery  in  which  he  sleeps.  Eds  monument,  a  plain  obelisk  of 
white  marble,  has  been  sadly  defaced  and  broken  by  the  hands  gf 
ruffian  violence,  for  Payson  was  as  much  hated  by  the  children  of 
darkness  as  he  was  loved  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  inscription 
is  simple  and  beautiful — "  His  record  is  on  high." 

But  tiie  chief  interest  of  Portland  now  lies  in  its  connection  with 
the  prohibitory  movement  against  intoxicating  drinks.  Here  the 
world-known  Maine  Law  was  ori^nated,  and  here  it  was  first  en- 
forced.   In  the  tasteful  dwelling  where  we  pen  these  lines,  that  law 
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was  drafted,  and  by  the  earnest  determined-looking  little  man  who 
sits  reading  the  **  Temperance  Journal"  by  my  side.  No  one  can 
look  at  that  bright  benevolent  countenance^  or  listen  to  the  quick  deci- 
sive tone  in  which  he  utters  every  word,  without  recognizing  in  him  the 
author  of  that  masterly  law.  His  words  alone  "are  h5f-battles." 
He  is  the  very  impersonation  of  cast-iron  energy  coupled  with  the 
genial  enthusiasm  of  a  boy.  Twenty  years  of  toil  and  anxiety  in 
the  great  work  of  his  life  have  not  yet  touched  his  head  with  gray, 
or  furrowed  his  fair,  youthful  face.  He  thrives  on  the  success  of  his 
law,  and  since  the  late  result  of  the  state  election,  confirming  his 
efforts,  hie  playfully  says  that  he  "gains  a  pound  every  day," 

It  is  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  was  enacted. 

V  Nbal  Dow  is  its  undoubted  author,  and  it  was  framed  after  many 
years  of  experiment  and  failure  with  other  modes  of  legislation.  The 
simple  principles  on  which  it  is  based  are,  that  society  has  a  clear 
right  to  protect  itself — ^that  prevention  of  moral  evils  is  easier  and 
safer  than  attempted  cures — ^that  the  liquor  traffic  can  be  more  easily 
prohibited  than  '^regulated" — ^that  it  has  no  claim  to  legal  sanction^ 
and  calls  for  suppression  as  loudly  as  do  theft,  gaming,  or  the  sale 
of  poisonous  food.  The  law  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
deitroy^  the  intoxicating  article  ^wherever  found  for  sale)  as  a  con- 
traband article.  It  seizes  the  poison  in  the  barrel,  and  puts  the  bar^ 
rel  under  lock  and  key,  instead  of  seizing  the  poison  in  the  pobr  bru- 
talized man,  and  confining  him  to  the  watch-house.  Nor  is  it  a  sump- 
tuary statute.  It  forbids  no  man  to  drink,  but  forbids  all  men  to  sell, 
except  for  mechanical,  medicinal  and  sacramental  purposes.  The  law 
is  self-consistent,  and  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  divine  code.  It  has  proved  its  efficiency  by  actual  trial,  nor  can 
we  doubt  that  the  Maine  Law  will,  for  the  most  part,  extirpate  the 
traffic  in  those  places  where  there  is  enough  public  vurtue  to  enforce  the 
Statute.  Like  all  other  prohibitory  acts,  it  depends  for  its  efficiency 
upon  the  wisdom  and  the  regard  of  communities  for  their  own  self- 
preservation.  It  has  this  peculiar  recommendation^  however,  that  the 
extirpation  of  the  traffic  tends  to  break  up  the  garrisons  of  opposition 
to  the  law,  and  the  longer  the  law  lasts,  the  fewer  are  the  d^kard9 

^  or  grog-sellers  to  war  against  it. 

Since  we  have  been  in  Portland,  a  fair  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  us  of  observing  the  workings  of  the  prohibitory  principle. 
Within  a  few  days  we  have  explored  nearly  every  street,  including 
those  near  the  wharves,  and  we  have  not  seen  a  building  in  which 
ardent  spirits  are  exposed  for  sale,  nor  even  a  single  glass  of  liquor ! 
We  have  not  encountered  an  intoxicated  man.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  seen  several  shops  now  used  for  mechanical  purposes,  which 
were  prostituted  two  years  ago  to  scenes  of  debauchery.  We  have 
seen  the  rotting  ruins  of  the  last  distillery  in  Maine,  and  also  the 
deserted  decaying  vats  of  another,  which  was  just  commenced  at  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and  immediately  reduced  to  a  "  suspended  anima- 
tion." It  is  the  most  interesting  relic  in  Portland ;  and  as  the  heroic 
authof  of  the  "  Liquor  Law"  drove  us  around  its  tubs  and  tanks,  now 
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filled  with  the  harmless  nuns  of  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  There  would 
have  been  poison  enough  concocted  in  those  vats  to  have  killed  an 
army !"  He  rode  away  like  a  conqueror  from  a  battle-field;  but  oh ! 
what  a  moral  glory  in  these  victories,  that  save  blood  instead  of  wast- 
ing it,  and  which  dry  the  tears  of  sorrow,  instead  of  making  them 
flow  down  the  cheeks  of  8u£fering  humanity ! 

That  there  are  a  few  subterranean  grog-shops  in  Portland,  in  which 
strong  drink  is  secretly  sold,  is  undeniable.  So  there  are  some 
larcenies  in  spite  of  law ;  but  yet  property  is  substantially  safe.  No 
human  law  can  be  strictly  and  entirely  enforced  under  all  circum- 
stances. In  some  public  houses,  too,  intoxicating  liquor  is  given 
away,  to  "regular  customers,"  who  insist  on  having  it.  Some 
citizens  of  wealth  also  import  their  liquors  for  private  consulnption, 
and  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  But  the  general  workings 
of  the  law  are  admirable  and  satisfactory.  Young  men  are  sent  to 
Portland  from  other  States,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  safe  keeping^ 
while  learning  their  trades  and  professions ;  and  we  have  heard  the 
names  of  several  young  persons,  who  have  come  to  Maine  as  to  an 
asylum  from  the  terrible  snares  of  the  poison-bowl.  Throughout Ihe 
State  the  law  is  generally  enforced.  The  people  are  sustaining  it. 
The  flood  of  pauperism  and  crime  is  steadily  drying  up.  Taxes  are 
lighter.  Property  is  more  valuable  and  secure.  The  alms-houses 
are  wdl  nigh  empty  in  the  larger  towns.  And  the  prayers  of  all 
good  men  and  true  go  up  unceasingly  to  heaven,  that  the  hands  of 
sensuality,  and  lust,  and  avarice,  may  spare  their  glorious  law  from 
generation  to  generation.  When  the  Luther  of  this  movement  had 
finished  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  origin  and  passage  of  the 
prohibitory  bill,  he  remarked,  with  characteristic  meekness,  "Let 
others  say  what  they  will  of  political  influences,  we  who  dwell  in 
Maine  have  seen  the  hand  of  God  in  this  whole  business." 

But  I  must  break  away  from  my  interesting  theme.  My  friend 
at  my  elbow  is  waiting  fpr  another  excursion  about  the  beautiful  city, 
for  which  he  has  wrought  such  high  service.  The  October  sun  is 
shining  bright  and  clear,  and  the  distant  forests,  in  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  autumn,  are  kindling  into  a  blaze  of  splendour.  The  sea  is 
sparkling  in  the  morning  beams.     And  over  all  hangs  the  moral  , 

flory  of  the  triumph  over  intemperance,  wretchedness,  and  crime, 
[ail  to  Portland !  It  is  a  city  to  live  and  to  die  in.  Men  of  God 
have  trodden  these  ehn-crowned  streets,  and  left  the  fragrance  of 
their  holy  examples.  The  world  looks  to  Portland  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bold  experiment  first  undertaken  here.  May  her  well- 
won  honours  never  fade,  and  her  escutcheon  never  know  a  stain ! 

T.  L.  a 
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THE  ALBANY  CONGREGATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

An  important  Convention  has  recently  been  held  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  by  onr  brethren  of  the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platforms. 
A  word  or  two,  by-the-bye,  about  these  platforms  before  we  present 
the  doings  of  the  Albany  Convention. 

Several  Synods  were  held  in  Massachusetts  before  the  famous  one 
at  Cambridge.  The  first  was  held  in  1637  by  order  pf  the  General 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  settlipg  the  Mrs.  Hutchinson  controversy ; 
the  second  in  1^2,  to  determine    some  questions   touching  the 

fovemment;  and  another  in  1644,  to  reconcile  dissensions  which 
ad  sprung  up  between  the  deputies  and  magistrates.  The  most 
important,  however,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  of  those  which 
preceded  the  Cambridge  ^ynod,  was  the  one  held  in  1643,  "for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  some  of  the  churches*  who  were  thpught  to 
favour  the  discipline  of  the  Presbyterians  r*  Our  Congregational 
brethren,  who  had  a  Church  and  State  connection,  devised  sufficiently 
strong  measures,  no  doubt,  to  check  these  Presbyterian  encroach- 
ments, which,  if  tolerated,  might  have  resulted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
republicanism  of  Geneva  and  Scotia. 

In  1646  incipient  steps  were  taken  to  call  the  Cambridge  Conven- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  Cotton's  Book  of  the  Keys  had  been  the 
Congregational  standard ;  but  it  was  now  judged  necessary  to  draw 
up  some  platform  of  discipline  and  church  government,  "  especially 
as  the  way  wherein  they  had  hitherto  walked  began  to  be  called  in 

rtzbn,  whether  it  were  of  the  right  stamp*'  The  time  appointed 
the  meeting  being  near  winter,  and  there  having  been  some 
division  of  sentiment  about  the  mode  of  calling  it,  few  were  present, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  June,  1647,  when,  on  account  of  a 
prevailing  sickness,  it  was  again  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  August, 
1648.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  calling  of  the  Cambridge 
Synod  was  probably  more  or  less  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Westminster  divines,  which  commenced  its  sessions  in  1643,  and  with 
the  ecclesiastical  discussions  then  going  forward  in  the  old  country.  \ 
The  Synod  of  Cambridge  continued  in  session  fourteen  days.  Its 
members  did  not  attempt  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  but 
readily  adopted  that  of  the  Westminster  divines.  They  say  f  "  Thia 
Synod  having  perused  and  considered,  with  much  gladness  of  heart, 
and  thankfulness  to  God,  the  Confession  of  Faith  published  of  late 
by  the  reverend  Assembly  in  England,  do  judge  it  to  be  very  holy, 
orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  do  therefore  fully 
and  freely  assent  thereunto  for  the  substance  thereof."  The  Cam- 
bridge Synod  confined  itself  to  drawing  up  a  Platform  of  Church 
Discipline^  which,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Winthrop,  was 
**  according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  churches,'*  The  Rev. 
Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester,  is  said  to  have  penned  the  Platform. 
The  Cambridge  Platform  is  remarkable  for  its  distinct  recognition 
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of  tlie  office  of  Ruling  Elder.  The  scnptural  aathoritj  and  func- 
tions of  this  office  are  as  fully  set  forth  as  in  the  Presbyterian  Book 
o^DiscipliDe.  The  modification  incidental  to  Congregationalism,  of 
co-ordinate  power  or  privilege  in  the  "brotherhood,"  of  course  distin- 
guished this  office  from  our  own ;  but  as  long  as  the  Ruling  Elder 
was  retained  in  the  churches  his  power  was  felt.  The  Elders  wer^ 
not  under  subjection  to  the  people ;  but,  according  to  the  Platform, 
chap.  X.,  section  11,  "  all  church  acts  proceed  after  a  mixt  adminis- 
tration, so  as  no  church  act  can  be  consummated  or  perfected  ttfithotU 
the  consent  of  both."  Ruling  elders  were  generally  in  rogue  among 
the  early  chui*che3  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Eldhr 
Brewster,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  was  for  several  years 
the  only  ecclesiastical  officer  in  the  colony.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  early  emigrants  to  New  England  were  Presbyterians;  but  as 
there  was  no  "  plan  of  Union'*  in  those  days,  Congregationalism 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  even  the  office  of  ruling  Elder  waa 
gradually  dropped. 

The  Saybrook  Platform  was  formed  in  1708.  The  churches  of 
Connecticut  were  represented  in  Cambridge  in  1648 ;  but  some  dis- 
satisfaction existed  then,  and  increased  in  later  years,  because  the 
Cambridge  Platform  "  made  no  provision  for  the  genei:9>l  meeting 
of  ministers,  or  for  their  union  in  associations  and  consociations. 
As  early  as  1668,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut, authorizing  a  meeting  of  ministers  at  S?iybrook,  to  provide  rules 
for  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  1703  another  Synod  met,  which 
adopted  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  also 
certain  rules  of  discipline  preparatory  to  the  action  of  a  future 
Synod.  Finally,  the  celebrated  Synod  met  by  legislative  authority 
at  Saybrook  on  the  9th  of  September,  17t)9.  The  Platform  diei 
adopted  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  of  New 
Haven.* 

The  Saybrook  Platform  is  remarkable  for  its  uniting  the  ministers 
and  churches  by  ecclesiastical  bonds.     The  original  feature  of  Inde- 

{)endency  was  abandoned,  and  a  portion  of  good  Scotch  Presbyterian 
eaven  was  put  into  the  church  mass.  The  ministers  were  authorized 
to  meet  together  in  district  and  general  associations,  after  the  simili* 
tude  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods ;  and  provision  was  made  for  disci- 
pline tln^ough  con$oc%atiom,  which  approximated  still  more  closely  to 
Presbyteries. 

Thus,  the  Cambridge  Platform  had  some  tendency  towards  the 
Presbyterian  lower  Judicatories  of  Church  Sessions,  and  the  Saybroqk 
Platform  towards  the  Presbyterian  higher  Judicatories  of  Presby- 
teries and  Synods.  Between  the  two,  Presbyterian  principles  were 
honoured. 

A  new  era  has  at  last  arrived  in  1852.  The  AJR>any  Platform  is  an 
advance  upwards  towards  a  General  Assembly  !  This  is  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  arrangement*     ^^  The  time  may  come,"  said  Dr.  Bacon 

»  Dwight's  Life  of  Edward^  p.  311 
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in  the  convention,  **  when  a  sort  of  organization  fan  annual  meeting] 
reseml)ling  that  adopts  by  Gongregationalists  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  also  in  Scotland — ^a  sort  of  union  for  mutual  aid  and  nothibg 
else— ^may  be  needad/'  The  authority  of  the  late  General  Con- 
vention at  Albany  is  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  late 
Assembly  at  Charleston ;  and,  in  one  point  at  least,  higher  than  that 
of  the  Assembly  at  Washington.  For,  while  the  latter  declares  that 
the  **Plan  of  Union*'  of  1801  is  still  in  force,  the  Albany  Assembler 
sunders  the  connection  with  a  fraterhal  but  authoritative  a&d  denomir* 
national  stroke.  It  will  be  found,  so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned^ 
that  Congregational  advice  is  stronger  than  Presbyterian  law. 

The  Albany  Conventic^n  was  projected  in  a  Christian  spirit ;  ita 
deliberations  were  generally  conducted  with  wisdom  and  zeal ;  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  its  measures  will  be  carried  into  execution  with 
energy  and  success.  We-  rejoice  that  our  own  denomination  is  on 
the  'most  friendly  terms  with  this  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ; 
«nd  although  we  do  not  in  all  things  see  -*  eye  to  eye,"  we  feel  a  true 
interest  in  the  new  aggreSMve  movements  contemplated,  and  hope 
that  Congre^ationalists  and  Presbyterians  may  be  examples  to  each 
•  other  of  good  works,  and  partakers  of  each  Other's  joy» 

The  Albany  Convention  is  so  important  in  its  ultimate  results, 
that  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  value  the  following  record  of 
its  proceedings : 

.     ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ALBANT  CONGREGATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Th9  OoiYGREGATioNAL  CONTENTION,  puTsiiant  to  a  provious  call,  asfiembled  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  of  October^l852.  It  waa  opened  with  an  instructive 
and  eloquent  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  The  Rev.  Wm.  T. 
DwiGHT,  D.  D.,  of  Portland,  was  chosen  President  There  were  present  during 
its  sessions,  829  ministers  and  166  laymen,  in  tM  495.  Of  these,  301  were  from 
New  England,  and  152  from  Massachusetts. 

I.    SYMPATHY  WITH  CONGREGATIONAL  CHTTROHES  AT  THE  WEST. 

Dr.  Bacon,  after  some  remarks  on  the  importance*  of  cherishing  the  infant 
churches  of  the  West,  offered  the  following  resohitionsi  which  he  said  he 
cordially  approved,  and  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  for  several  years  past,  insinuations  and  charges  of  heresy  in  doc- 
trine, and  disorder  in  practice,  have  been  made  against  Gongregationalists  at 
the  West,  frequently  too  vague  in  their  character,  and  too  vague  and  general  in 
their  aim,  to  admit  of  their  refutation ;  And  whereas,  Congregationalism  ha« 
thereby  suffered  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  the  Congregation^sts  of  New 
England,  therefore — 

**  1,  Hesohedj  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Gongregationalists  to  frown  on  all  such 
insinuations,  unless  their  authors  and  abettors  will  make  specific  allegations^  and 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  same. 

"  2.  That  it  is  very  imprtant  that  the  general  associations  and  conferencee 
at  the  East  should  be  careful  to  send  delegates  to  the  West,  that  they  may  obtain 
reliable  information  respecting  Western  Congregationalism.   J 

n.   ACTION  ON  THE  MAINE  TEMPERANCE  LAW. 
This  subject  was  brought  forward  incidentally.    Rev.  John  Marsh,  B.  D., 
Secretary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  offered  the  following  preamble 
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and  resolation,  which  was  carried  at  once  by  acclamation^  without  the  formality 
of  a  reference  to  the  Bosinees  Committee : 

"  Assembled  as  we  are  from  rarious  and  distant  portions  of  onr  neat  republic, 
and  deeply  interested  in  whatever  promotes  the  morality,  the  order,  the  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  our  country,  we,  the  members  of  this  Convention,  feel  it  a 
privilege  and  duty  to  unite  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  recent  adoption  by  three  States  and  one  territory,  of  a  law 
which  suppresses  and  roots  out  the  traffic  in  into;cicating  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
called  the  Maine  Law,  and  its  favouiuble  action,  is  in  our  opinion  an  event  in 
the  good  providence  of  God,  which  calls  for  the  gratitude  and  support  of  all  who 
love  their  country  and  their  race ;  and  that  aU  Congregational  ministers  and 
churches  be  earnestly  requested  to  stand  forth  prominently  in  favour  of  this 
legislation  in  their  respective  states  and  territories,  and  continually  to  make 
supplication  to  Almighty  God  that  the  good  work  of  redemption  firom  one  of 
the  most  demoralizing  and  desolating  evils  with  which  we  are  afflicted,  so 
happily  commenced,  may  speedily  be  perfected  throughout  oar  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

m.   OHUBCH  IXTBNSION  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  Rev.  Joel  Hawis,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  brought  forward  the 
following  plan  of  raising  $50,000  for  churcMmilding  at  the  West,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

i^r^  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  Januair,  1853,  all  the  Congregational  churches 
in  the  United  States  are  requested  to  take  up  a  collection,  as  a  New  Year's  offer- 
ing, to  aid  in  erecting  Congregational  church  edifices  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota.  This  Convention  re- 
commends all  pastors  of  Congregational  churches  to  preach  on  the  subject  on 
said  Sabbath,  urdng  liberal  subscripticms. 

Second,  This  Convention  to  appoint  seven  persons  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  to  act  as  a  Central  Committee,  to  receive  the  money  and  distribute 
the  same  as  hereinafW  provided,  withpower  to  fill  their  own  vacancies. 

[The  Committee  appointed  were : — Hrary  C.  Bowen,  Rev.  Geoi^  B.  Cheever, 
D.  D.,  Israel  Miner,  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  0.  K.  Wood,  Rev. 
N.  H.  Egdeston.] 

T^tWrThis  Convention*  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  persons  from  each 
State,  who  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  raising  money  within  their 
borders,  causing  notice  to  1)^  publishea  in  the  newspapers,  and  urging  all  the 
ehurches  to  do  their  part  Said  State  Committee  to  receive  the  money  when 
collected,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Central  Committee. 

Fourth,  When  all  the  money  raised  shall  be  received  by  the  Central  Commil* 
tee,  if  the  sum  shall  amount  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, if  they  deem  it  expedient,  shall  use  further  means  to  make  up  the  said 
amount. 

FiM,  When  the  sum  of  $50,000  shall  be  received  by  the  Central  Committee, 
or  when  all  the  collections  and  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  over  to  them,  then  the 
said  Central  Committee  shall  apportion  the  same  to  each  of  the  Western  States 
and  territories  as  follows,  to  wit : — 


^he  State  of  Ohio,  •  - 
"  Michigan, 
"  Wisconsin, 

"  Iowa, 

"  Indiana,  - 

«    '.    Illinois,    - 
"  Missouri, 

Territory  of  Minnesota, 


$8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
3,000 
8,000 
3,000 
4,000 


\ 


Should  there  be  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $50,000,  the 
same  shall  be  appropriated  under  the  dlrectioii  of  the  Centoal  Committee,  toward! 
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the  erection  of  Coogregatioiial  houses  of  w(»<riiip  in  the  aforesaid  and  other  States 
and  territortes. 

Sixthy  After  the  money  has  been  apportioned,  and  before  it  is  piud  oyer,  the 
General  Congregational  body,  where  one  exists  in  each  of  the  foreeoin'e  States 
and  territories,  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  two  of  whom  shalTbe  laymen, 
to  receive  the  sum  apportioned  thereto.  Or,  in  those  States  where  there  is  no 
distinctive  Congregational  body,  the  State  Committee  provided  in  Article  3,  shall 
call  a  Convention  of  the  pastors  and  stated  supplies  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  such  States  respectively,  and  one  lay  delegate  from  each,  who  shall 
choose  a  committee  as  aforesaid,  to  receive  the  money  apportioned  thereto. 

Seventh,  No  money  shaU  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  erection 
of  places  for  religious  worship, 

JEighthy  No  money  shall  be  applied  to  aid  in  erecting  any  church  edifice  or 
place  of  worship,  unless  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  State  Convention  shall 
be  satisfied  that  said  church  edifice  shall  be  completed  free  from  all  debts  and 
incumbrances,  and  that  aid  is  necessary  to  secure  its  completion. 

Nitdh,  No  sum  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  shall  be  given  for  the  erectio9 
of  any  one  place  of  worship : 

Piimdedy  That,  except  in  cases  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  are 
peculiar,  none  of  the  funds  thus  collected  shall  be  granted  to  any  church  or 
society  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  unless  the  available  subscription 
of  the  church  or  society  applying  for  the  same  shall  amount  to  at  least  twice  the 
sum  for  which  they  apply. 

Tenthy  Money  may  ba  loaned  for  a  limited  time,  on  proper  security,  instead 
of  being  given  as  a  donation,  whenever  the  State  Committees  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient. 

UleverUhy  Other  regulations  and  rules,  not  inconsistent  vnth  the  foregoing, 
such  as  providing  for  deaths  and  removals  of  State  Committees,  the  terms  of 
office,  tiie  keeping  of  records,  making  reports,  &c.,  &o.,  may  be  adopted  at  the 
discretion  of  each  State  General  Association  or  Convention. 

Ihvelfthf  That  in  ttie  judgment  of  this  Convention,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Committee  constituted  for  mQ  aid  of  churches  in  the  West  in  the  erection  of 
houses  of  worship,  procure  plans  of  edifices  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  with 
specifications  and  estimates,  to  be  shovni  to  committees  and  others  concerned  in 
tnese  enterprizes,  vrith  a  view  to  promoting  convenience,  economy,  and  good 
taste,  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work ;  and  that  before  aia  is  granted, 
the  State  Committee  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  plan  and  specification 
of  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected,  with  liberty  to  insist,  if  they  shall  think 
it  expedient,  on  conformity  as  far  as  practicable  to  their  directions. 

IV.   PLAN  or  UNION. 
Dr.  Humphrey,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Plan  of  Union,  presented  an  inter- 
esting report,  which  met  the  minds  of  the  Convention,  and  elicited  a  succession  of 
eloquent  remarks  from  members  of  the  Convention,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
We^    The  Eeport  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  Plan  of  Union,  formed  in  1801  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  is  understood 
to  have  been  repudiated  by  the  General  Assembly  before  the  schism  which  took 

Slace  in  that  body  in  1838,  though  this  year  acknowledged  as  still  in  force  by  the 
leneral  Assembly  which  met  l^t  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
And  whereas  many  of  onr  Presbyterian  brethren,  though  adhering  to  this  Plan 
in  some  of  its  provisions,  do  not,  it  is  believed,  maintain  it  in  its  integrity,  espe- 
cially in  requiring  Congregational  ministers  settled  over  Presbyterian  churches^ 
and  Congregational  churches  haying  Presbyterian  ministers,  to  be  connected 
with  Presbyteries: 

And  whereas,  whatever  mutual  advantage  has  formerly  resulted  from  this 
Plan  to  the  two  denominations,  and  whatever  might  yet  result  from  it  if  acted 
upon  impartially,  its  operation  is  now  unfavourable  to  the  spread  and  permanence 
ot  Congregational  polity,  and  even  to  the  real  harmony  of  these  Christian  com- 
munities:— 
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Eesohed,  1.  That  in  the  ja<)ra)ent  of  this  Conyention,  it  is  not  deemed  expe- 
dient that  new  Conjjregational  churches,  or  churches  heretofore  independent, 
become  connected  Vith  Presbyteries. 

2.  That  in  the  evident  disuse  of  the  said  Plan,  according  to  its  original  design, 
we  deem  it  important,  and  for  the  purposes  of  union  sufficient,  that  Congre^ 
tionalists  and  rresbyterians  exercise  toward  each  other  that  spirit  of  loye  which 
the  Gospel  requires,  and  which  their  common  faith  is  fitted  to  cherish.;  that  in 
the  formation  of  such  a  church,  its  ecclesiastical  character  and  relations  be  de- 
termined hj  a  majority  of  its  members. 

3.  That  in  respect  to  those  Congregational  churches  which  are  now  connected 
with  Presbyterians,  either  on  the  aboye-mentioned  Plan,  or  those  of  1808  apd. 
1813,  between  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  while  we  would  not  have  them  violently  sever  existing  relations,  we  counsel 
them  to  piaintain  vigilantly  the  Congregational  privileges  which  have  been 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Plan  of  Union  aboye-mentione(^  and  to  see  to  it  that 
while  they  remain  connected  with  Presbyteries,  the  true  intent  of  those  original 
arrangements  be  impartially  carried  out 

y.   HOME  MISSIONS. 

Dr.  Peters,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Hom&  Missionary  Society,  to  whom 
was  also  referred  the  resolutions  on  the  snbject  of  Missions  in  the  Slaveholdipg 
States,  reported  in  two  parts.  On  the  first  part  the  committee,  he  said,  was 
unanimous. 

This  part,  on  motion,  was  unanimously  approved  and  adopted,  without  debate, 
as  follows: — 

Tour  committee  (ire  unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  the  voluntary  and  un^ 
sectarian  character  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  in  tl^  wisdom 
and  efficiency  with  which  its  affairs  have  been  conducted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  society's  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
systems  of  Church  polity,  ^our  committee  are  of  opinion  that  any  disruption  of 
present  relations  is  unadvisable.  * 

This  committee  express  their  belief  that  this  society  has  executed  its  trust 
toward  both  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  with,  impartiality ;  and 
that  any  complaints  on  this  head  yrill  be  found  to  result  from  local  intere^  and 
not  from  the  administrative  policy  of  the  society. 

On  the  subject  of  aid  to  the  churches  in  slaveholding  States,  the  Committee 
could  not  agree.  A  majority  and  "a  minority  Report  were  presented ;  but,  the 
matter  being  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  brought  in  by  them,  and  as  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
Gospel,  wherever  it  is  preached  in  its  purity,  to  correct  all  social  evils,  Ad  to 
destroy  sin  in  all  its  K>rms ;  and  that  it  is  tiie  duty  of  Missionary  Societies  to 
grant  aid  to  churches  in  slaveholding  States,  in  the  support  of  such  ministers 
only  as  shall  so  preach  the  Gospel,  and  inculcate  the  principles  and  application 
of  Gospel  principles,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  have  its  full  effect 
in  awakenmg  and  enlightening  the  moru  sense  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  in 
bringing  to  pass  the  speedy  aboUtion  of  that  stupendous  wrong ;  and  that  wher- 
ever a  minister  is  not  permitted  so  to  preach,  he  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  Christ  in  such  oases,  "  depart  out  of  that  city." 

Yl.  COLLEGES  AT  THE  WEST. 

JTherea^,  Many  colleges  exist  at  the  West,  which  are  under  the  control  of 
Boards  of  Trust,  composed  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  and  which 
eame  into  being  under  the  auspices,  and  have  been  founded  and  sustained  by 
the  common  funds  of  these  denominations : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  the  interests  of  sound 
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learning,  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  matual  prosperity  of  these  denominations, 
alike  demand  the  perpetuation  of  this  Union. 

Vn.  THE  DOCTRINAL  TRACT  AND  BOOK  SOCIEtY. 

Resolve^  That  this  Conyention  recognize  with  gratitude  the  republication  of 
the  collected  works  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  the  younger  Edwards,  and  the  vener- 
able John  Robinson,  by  the  Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  intended  republication  of  the  works  of  other* fathers  of  American^  Con- 
gregationalism. 

Mesolved,  That  this  conyention  regards  the  extensive  circulation  of  such  works 
among  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  Congregational  polity  an  object  of 
public  interest  and  importance.  ^ 

'  yni.  THE  INOBEASB  OV  BONISTERS. 

.  Besolvedj  That  in  view  of  the  alarming  disproportion  between  the  increase  of 
our  population  and  the  increase  of  ministers  oi  the  Qospel,  it  is  recommended 
to  the  churches  to  inquire  who  among  their  youthful  members  are  qualified  by 
natural  eifts,  and  by  the  graces  of.  the  Spirit,  for  the  service  of  Ood  in  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son,  and  to  encourage  and  to  aid  such  persons  in  preparing  them- 
uelves  for  that  work. 

Resolved,  also,  That  this  convention  cordially  approve  of  the  um  and  opera- 
tions of  ^le  American  Education  Society,  and  commend  it  to  the  fEtvour  of  the 
churches. 

IX.  THE  CANADIAN  AND  THE  WELCH  BRETHREN. 
V  Whereas,  this  Convention  is,  to  its  regret,  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  call 
under  which  it  is  assembled,  from  enromng  among  its  members  the  names  of 
our  brethren  who  have  come  from  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canada,  and 
also  of  our  brethren  connected  with  the  Welsh  Congregational  Association,  but 
has  very  cordially  invited  them  all  to  sit  vrith  us  as  honorary  members : — 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  great  interest  iihe  labours,  and  with  great 
satisfaction  the  successes,  of  our  brethren  over  the  lines,  in  promoting  our 
common  faith  and  order  in  the  provinces. 

Resolved,  That  we  greatly  honour  the  faithful  adherence  of  our  Welsh  breth* 
ren  to  the  Evan^licai  faith  and  Congregational  order,  and  advise  that  measures 
be  taken  to  invite  them  in  form  with  the  Oeneral  Associations  of  the  States 
where  they  dwell,  so  that  we  may  be  mutually  helpful  in.  our  common  order. 

X.   ON  CHRISTIAN  ACTIVITT  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

Resolved,  That  in  an  age  when  so  much  is  to  be  done  for  the  salvation  of  our 
country,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  through  the  world,  and  when  the 
wealth  of  our  country  is  developed  and  increased  with  a  rapidity  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  the  churches  witn  a  tide  of  worldliness,  it  is  of  die  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  churches  to  discipline  themselves  to  habits  of  Christian  activity 
and  systematic  dontribution  to  the  great  enterprises  of  Christian  beneficence. 

XI.   THE  CHARACTER  AND  OBJECTS  OE  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Resolved,  That  the  polity  of  Congregational  churches,  being  eminently  simple 
and  scriptural,  is  and  must  be  essentially  spiritual  and  unsectarian. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  Congregationalism, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  its  more  recent  enterprizes,  and  in  the  prospect  of  its 
still  more  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  as  the  result  of  these  counsels  and  deliber- 
ations ;  yet  we  here  distinctly  disclaim  and  disavow  all  merely  sectarian  zeal ; 
and  do  profess  it  to  be  our  object,  one  and  sole,  to  promote  thorough  Congrega- 
tional polity,  and  hence  in  the  ^eest  and  most  efficient  manner,  the  world's 
salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord«  . 

XII.  ON  CALLING  ANOTHER  CONVENTION. 
^  Resolved,  That  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries  of  this  Conyen- 
tion, be  ajoommittee  with  power  io  call  another  special  Congregational  Conven- 
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tion  at  rach  place  as  they  may  designate,  provided  tibat  in  their  deliberate 
opinion  such  convention  shall  be  expecuent. 

Xm.   OONQKEGATIONAX  OHUROH  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Whereas,  the  friends  of  Congregationalism  in  Washington  city  have  taken 
measures  for  establishing  a  Congregational  church  in  that  city,  and  have  pur- 
chased a  commodious  house  of  worship  in  an  eligible  situation  near  the  city 
hall : — 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  look  with  great  interest  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprize  in  planting  the  religious  institutions  of  our  fathers  in  the  national 
capital,  and  we  commend  the  object  to  the  attention  of  our  friends^  for  their 
prayers,  and  for  such  pecuniary  aid  as  it  may  need  during  its  in£uicy. 

The  Gonyentioiiy  which  met  on  Tuesd^  afternoon  at  thre'e  o'clock 
P.  M.,  adjourned  on  Friday  morning.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted with  unanimity,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  our  Congregational 
brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.'*' 


SCRAPS  AND  FIGUEES. 


I. 

It  is  said  that  salmon,  ascending  a  river,  are  afraid  to  pass  the 
shadow  of  a  bridge  that  happens  to  span  it ;  they  will  lie  for  hours 
with  their  noses  near  the  imaginary  obstruction,  until  night  or  a 
favouring  cloud  removes  it.  It  is  said  that  a  horse,  led  into  a  darkish 
and  dusty  stable,  will  stop  where  the  sun-light,  shining  through  a  knot- 
hole, makes  the  dust  visible,  like  a  bar  across  his  way ;  and  if  urged 
forward  he  will  make  an  effort  to  leap  over  the  fancied  barrier.  Not 
less  illusive  and  unsubstantial  are  some  of  the  barriers  to  Christian 
fellowship,  that  keep  asunder  the  followers  of  Christ.  Lights,  as  well  as 
shadows,  may  mislead  their  judgment  and  impede  their  progress.  We 
symbolize  in  faith,  in  order,  in  general  tone  of  Christian  experience  with 
our  brethren ;  but  our  hymnology  is  different  in  its  form,  not  in  its  sub- 
stance, from  theirs.  This  is  the  phantom  bar  that  separates  some  of 
them  from  us.  Is  this  sufficient  to  justify,  or  even  excuse,  their  re- 
jection of  our  proffered  fellowship  ?  Christian  charity  says,  No.  It 
may  be  our  shadow  upon  their  limpid  pathway ;  or  it  majr  be  our 
light  upon  their  dusty  atmosphere ;  in  either  case  it  is  only  An  illusion, 
which  a  little  energy  of  intelligence  and  love  might  easily  break 
through. 

n. 

The  vast  immigration  of  Papists  into  our  country,  which  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  result  of  an  extensive  colonization  enterprize,  is  de- 
signed to  smother  out  our  Protestant  religion;  just  as  ^^ slack"  is 

*  The  minutes  of  the  Convention,  inolnding  the  opening  sermon  by  Dr.  Hawes»  and  a 
Import  of  the  discussions,  wiU  be  published  in  a  pamphlet.  Price  10  eenU,  AddroM,  Rer. 
/mAim  Ze<m((,  24  Beekman  Street^  New  York. 
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heaped  upon  the  grate  to  extinguiah  or  suppress  the  fire.  But  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  fire  gradually  gets  the  mastery,  and  sets 
the  slack  in  a  blaze,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  with  thePapists.  Already 
the  priesthood  in  our  land  begin  to  perceive  their  mistake  and  to 
utter  loud  lamentations  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  their  people 
who  have  been  lost  to  their  church  by  coming  to  America. 

m. 

Some  excitement  of  mind  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  profit- 
able hearing  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  preaching  of  it. 
But  in  both  cases  it  may  be  excessive.  High  excitement  is  favour* 
able  to  rapidity  of  thought,  but  not  to  accuracy  of  judgment.  It 
prompts  to  quick  and  energetic  action,  but  does  not  ensure  the  selec- 
tion of  a  judicious  course.  A  torpid  mind  will  not  act  at  all ;  the 
action  of  a  frenzied  one  is  dangerous,  and  oftentimes  destructive. 
What  is  true  of  action  is  also  true  of  impressions.  Moderate  ex- 
citement is  salutary,  but  that  which  is  excessive  frustrates  the  efforts 
that  produced  it :  wax  that  is  not  warmed  will  take  no  impression ; 
that  which  is  overheated  will  retain  none. 

IV. 

"  Sordidus  ac  dives."  There  is  a  natural  order  of  thoughts,  which 
a  good  writer  will  not  fail  to  observe  in  his  expression.  The  cause 
precedes  the  effect.  Would  the  above  thought  of  Horace  have  been 
expressed  by  the  same  words  in  an  inverted  order  ?  Does  the  phrase, 
sordid  and  rich,  mean  just  the  same  as  the  phrase,  rich  and  sordid ! 


at\ 

ue   \ 


I  used  to  hear  a  woman  say,  half  in  irony,  of  one  of  her  boys,  that 
he  was  "  a  very  good  boy  when  he  was  asleep."  This  is  never  true 
of  Christians  or  of  churches.  The  worst  conduct  that  churches  are 
ever  guilty  of,  occurs,  almost  invariably,  when  they  are  asleep. 
Sleeping  churches  are  not  always  inactive.  They  often  exhibit  a 
species  of  somnambulism — asleep  as  to  healthy  functions  and  useful 
offices,  but  performing  herculean  feats  of  perverseness,  quarreling  / 
with  each  other,  expelUng  their  pastors,  and  repudiating  their  obliga-  / 
tions.  The  religion  of  formalism  is  but  a  kind  of  somnambulistic 
performance* 

/  ""'• 

/  "I  pray  thee,  have  me  excused :"  a  very  polite  expression  !  a  per- 
/  fumed  note,  declining,  an  invitation  to  heaven's  rich  banquet,  on 
v^ccount  of  prior  engagements,  hell- ward.  ^ 

VII. 

It  is  one  of  the  infirmities  of  mankind,  not  to  perceive  errors  that 
prevail  extensively  around  them.  To  expose  and  denouujce  these 
errors  is  a  work  so  full  of  peril,  that  but  few,  even  of  the  wise,  who 
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see  them,  are  disposed  to  undertake  the  task.  To  9»  it  snccessfally 
constitutes  a  man  a  Reformer.  Martrydom  or  a  monument  rewards 
the  attempt. 

vin. 

A  horse  is  more  likely  to  stumble  when  moping  along  at  a  slow  and 
careless  pace,  than  when  briskly  pushing  forward  on  his  way.  I 
once  hired  a  fine  looking  animal,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  short 
excursion  into  the  green  fields  of  the  country.  He  started  off  with  me, 
at  a  lively  rate.  I  was  delighted  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  his 
motions.  But  when  the  excitement  of  the  start  was  over,  he  began 
to  stumble,  and,  to  my  great  vexation  and  alarm,  he  continued  to  do 
BO  till  I  returned  him  to  his  stable,  without  accomplishing  my  pur- 
pose. His  owner  said  to  me,  "  You  should  have  used  the  whip  freely, 
and  then  held  him  tight  by  the  reins."  I  believe  that  the  same  evil 
exists,  and  that  the  same  remedy  is  suitable,  among  Christians.  Our 
sluggish  exanimate  way  of  living  exposes  us  to  innumerable  stumb- 
lings and  fallings.  We  are  never  safer  than  when  we  are  earnest  and 
energetic  in  our  work — running  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  And 
0  how  many  of  God's  dear  people  are  kept  up  to  this  spirited,  nm- 
ning  condition  by  the  chastisements  which  he  inflicts  upon  them. 

JX. 

The  man  who  invests  his  capital,  or  devotes  his  time'and  business  tal- 
ents in  any  employment  which  facilitates,  produces  or  perpetuates  the 
tremendous  evils  of  drunkenness,  may  carry  along  with  him,  to  his 
office  and*  to  his  pillow,  the  conviction  that  he  is  receiving  the  plau- 
dits of  hell.  And  he  may  have  reason  to  apprehend,  that  when  he 
reaches  the  threshold  of  the  future  world,  he  will  be  greeted  with, 
^  Well  done,.good  and  faithful  servant,*'  by  the  prince  of  the  devils 
himself. 

X. 

Melancthon  said  to  Calvin,  "  I  live  (w<y?t«p  ovo^  tv  ot^uuj)  as  an  ass 
amone  wasps."  "  Would  thy  lot  have  been  happier,  0  Philip,  hadst 
thou  hved,  as  I  have  sometimes  done,  a  wasp  among  asses  ?" 

XI. 

How  infidels  can  show  any  claim  to  the  flattering  title  of  Free- 
thinkers it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  A  greater  misnomer  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  any  nomenclature.  There  is  no  class  of  men  whose 
minds  are  tied  with  shorter  tethers.  Prejudice  debilitates  their  judg- 
ment, and  credulty  disqualifies  them  for  faith.  A  dictum  of  any 
one  of  their  apostles  receives  their  assent  as  implicitly  as  the  super- 
stitious Papist  believes  the  dogmas  of  an  imaginary  church.  Profes- 
sing themselves  to  be  free,  they  are  the  servants  of  error  and  preju- 
dice. A  drunkard  might  as  well  rqoioe  in  the  title  of  Freewalker ; 
and  the  jgheat  might  as  properly  be  called  a  Freetrader. 

Allegheny  City.  J.  F.  M.     • 


THE  NEW  "CRAIG  TELESCOPE."  ON  WANDSWORTH  COMMON,  ENGLAND. 


SUPPOSED  TO  POSSESS  SPACE-PKJfETHATIXG    POWERS  BEYOND   ALL  OTHKR  TELSSCOPE9. 
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THE  TELESCOPE. 

Dbticbs  for  aidine  the  sight  have  been  very  long  in  use. 

If  we  are  correcUy  informed,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Assoeiation 
for  the  advancement  of  Science,  Sir  David  Brewster  exhibited  a  veritable  plano- 
convex lens,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  recently  exhumed  "  treasure- 
house''  of  Nineveh.  It  is  described  as  being  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape,  1^^ 
inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  having  a  focal  length  of  4|  inches.  It  was 
foimed  of  rock-crystal,  the  plane  side  being  one  of  the  original  faces  of  the  stone. 

We  have,  moreover,  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  the  Emperor  Nero,  who 
was  short-sighted,  used  a  small  convex  mirror,  made  of  some  precious  stone, 
when  he  wished  to  view  the  combats  of  the  gladiators. 

The  invention  of  spectacles  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Molyneux  to  R^r  Bacon,  who 
died  in  1292 ;  and  the  use  of  lenses  for  some  purposes  must  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Neapolitan  J.  Baptista  Porta,  who  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the 
inventor  ot  the  camera  obscura,  and  who  died  near  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Now  either  a  convex  mirror  or  a  concave  lens  might  have  its  shape  so  adjusted 
that,  when  held  dose  to  the  eye,  it  would,  to  most  persons,  afford  a  more  aistinct 
view  of  distant  objects,  with  little  or  no  change  in  the  angular  size  of  any  of  the 
objects  thus  viewed.  Tet  these  same  objects  would  be  more  distinctly  seen,  be- 
cause the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  them  would  be  rendered  more  divergent^ 
by  their  refraction  in  passine  in  and  out  of  the  lens,  or  their  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  the  mirror ;  for  we  rays  would  thus  seem  to  come  from  positions 
nearer  to  Ahe  eye,  and  to  the  viewing  of  such  the  eye  would  be  the  better 
adapted. 

But  a  seemingly  nearer  obiect  seen  under  an  unaltered  angle  must  itself  ap- 
pear as  a  smaller  thing,  or  like  a  perfectly  accurate  image  of  the  object  somewhat 
reduced  indeed  in  sise,  but  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  ea  precisely  to 
edwse  the  o^fed  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  sufficiently  evident  that  everything 
would  be  seen  more  plaifdy,  in  so  far  as  it  might  appear  large  enough  to  be  seen 
at  all ;  but  the  angular  size  of  everything  remaining  unchanged,  much  must 
still  escape  observation,  because  too  smaU  to  be  seen.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
the  angruar  size  must  be  increased ;  and  this  has  very  commonly  been  done,  not 
by  first  causing  an  object  to  appear  like  a  somewhat  reduced  image  of  itself,  but 
by  actually  producing  such  an  "  image,**  and  in  a  position  near  to  the  eye ;  i.  e. 
where  that  image  can  be  distinctly  seen  magnified,  and  under  a  larger  angle 
than  that  presented  by  the  object 

Now  an  instrument  which  will  show  a  distant  object  distincUy,  and  under  a 
larger  angle,  is  a  telesoape,  or  an  instrument  adapted  for  seeine  well  at  a  distance ; 
the  name  being  derived  from  the  two  Greek  words — rnhi,  distant,  and  9«onw,  / 
look  at. 

The  formation  of  the  image  in  question  is  usually  effected  (or  the  light  from 
the  object,  at  least,  made  to  converge)  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  rays  are 
thus  collected  by  the  refraction  of  a  convex  lens,  styled  the  obfect-glass,  or  by  refleo 
turn  from  the  surface  of  a  conca/oe  metallic  mirror,  styled  the  speculum.  When 
the  former  is  used,  the  telescope  is  designated  as  a  dioptric  or  refracting  telescope, 
or,  more  simply,  a  refractor;  but  when  the  speculum  is  employed,  we  have  a 
catoptric  or  reflecting  telescope,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  reflector.  By  the 
focal  length,  in  either  case,  is  to  be  understood  the  distance  {h>m  the  object-glass 
or  speculum  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  the  image  of  a  very  distant  object,  formed 
at  ihe  focus. 

This  last  term,  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  literally  signifies  a  fire-place,  and  is 
used  for  the  place  where  a  convex  lens,  or  a  concave  burning  mirror,  will  kindle 
combustibles ;  though  the  focus  of  light  is  not  precisely  coinoikient  with  the 
focus  of  heat. 

The  very  earliest  form  of  telescope  actually  constructed,  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  simple  of  that  known  as  the  astronomical  telescope,  a  refractor  in 
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which  the  image  formed  by  the  objeofc-glaes  is  viewed  by  an  eye-glass  placed 
beyond  (or  farther  from  the  object  glass  than)  the  image ;  both  the  object-glass 
and  eye-glass  being  convex. 

The  use  of  the  eye-glass,  as  before  intimated,  is  to  give  a  distinct,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  near,  view  of  the  image.  The  view  bein^  a  very  near  one,  the 
image  is  seen  under  a  large  angle.  It  is,  moreover,  distinctly  seen,  because  the 
divergent  rays  from  the  near  image  are  partially  concentrated,  or  made  less 
divergent  by  the  convex  eye-^lass,  and  therefore  seen  to  come  from  points  farther 
back  of  the  eye-glass,  at  a  distance  adapted  to  the  eye. 

This  being  so,  the  image  is  not  only  seen  under  a  large  angle,  but  appears  ae 
an  enlarged  picture  of  itself,  placed  nurther  back ;  or  such  as  would  be  precisely 
eclipsed  by  tne  image  itself,  seen  from  the  same  position  without  the  eye-glass, 
if  it  could  in  such  a  case  be  distinctly  discerned  at  all. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  effect  of  the  convex  eye-glass  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  image  is,  in  this  last-mentioned  particular,  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
of  a  single  concave  lens,  or  a  convex  mirror,  when  used  in  viewing  a  distant 
object,  as  before  described,  although  mere  distinctness  of  vision  is  promoted  in 
either  case.  In  the  case  last  described,  (that  of  the  telescope,)  we  also  have 
enlargement  of  angular  size. 

Roger  Bacon  (to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made)  in  his  Opus  Majus, 
makes  use  of  such  language  with  reference  to  what  **  may  be  penormed  by 
refracted  vision,"  as  to  render  it  somewhat  probable  that  he  was  at  least 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  a  refracting  telescope,  though  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof  that  he  constructed  one;  and  Baptista  Porta  is  said  by  Wolfius  to  have 
made  a  telescope,  but  the  description  of  the  instrument  given  by  the  inventor  is 
very  defective,  and  the  instrument,  whatever  it  was,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  in  any  celestial  observation.  Indeed,  **  wo  have  no  distinct  evidence  that 
such  an  instrument  was  used  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century."* 
Descartes  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  telescope  to  James  Metius,  (Jacob 
Adriansy,]  of  Alkmaer,  in  Holland ;  but  Huygens,  as  well  as  Borellus,  to  John 
Lippersheim,  or  Lippersey,  (Hans  Zanz,  or  Jansen,)  a  maker  of  spectacles  of 
Middleburgh.  Professor  MoU,  after  an  examination  of  official  papers  preserved 
in  the  archives  at  the  Hague,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1608,  Jacob  Adriansy  was  in  possession  of  the  art  of  making  tele- 
scopes, but  from  some  unexplained  cause  concealed  it ;  and  that  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  Hans  Zans,  or  Jansen,  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  inven- 
tion ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  devised  by  either  him  or 
his  son  Zacharias,  though  one  of  them  invented  a  compound  microscope  about 
the  year  ISOO.f 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  telescopes  made  by  the  Jansens  was  presented  to 
Prince  Maurice,  to  be  used  in  his  wars.  It  was  in  April  or  May,  1609,  that 
Galileo  first  heard  of  this,  and  the  instrument  was  then  described  to  him  as  one 
which  had  the  property  of  making  distant  objects  appear  as  though  they  were 
near.  Galileo  thereupon  devised  how  that  might  be  effected,  and  the  next 
day,  according  to  Delambre,  was  in  possession  of  a  telescope  magnifying  three 
times.t  Galileo's  second  telescope  magnified  about  eighteen,  and  his  third 
about  thirty-three  times. 

The  '*  Oalilean**  telescope  differs  from  the  astronomical,  in  making  use  of  a 
concave  instead  of  a  convex  eye-glass,  so  as  to  intercept  the  rays  while  oonverg' 
ing  to  form  the  image,  instead  of  diverging  as  they  pass  beyond  the  focus  or 
place  of  the  image.  As  the  rays  are  thus  intercepted  before  they  meet  to  form 
the  inverted  image,  objects  in  the  Galilean  telescope  are  seen  in  their  true  posi- 
tion ;  in  the  astronomical  telescope  they  appear  inverted.  To  produce  erect 
.vision  in  the  latter,  two  additional  eye-glasses  are  commonly  used ;  i.  e.,  a  small 
telescope  is  in  effect  added,  looking  at  and  inverting  again  the  rays  proceeding 

♦  Sir  David  Brewster,  Eney.  Brit,,  art  "  Optics."  A  telescope  made  by  Leonard  Bigges, 
about  1571,  may  have  been  ased  for  terrestrial  purposes.  (See  especially  '*A  Treatise,"  JtCy 
by  William  Bourne,  in  Halliwell's  Rara  Mathematioay  p.  46,  and  note  to  the  same.) 

t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  vol.  L 

X  Discours  Pr£liminaire>  Hist,  de  TAst  Moderae,  p.  xx. 
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from  the  first.*  The  field  of  view,  other  things  being  equal,  is  much  larger  in 
the  astronomical  telescope  than  in  the  Galilean. 

In  so  far  as  appears,  the  first  telescope  of  Lippersheim  magnified  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  times ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  observed  with  it  the  form  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  sonle  small  stars  (his  satellites)  which  appeared  to  move  round 
him.f 

Be  this  as  it  may,  those  satellites  were  noticed  by  Galileo,  who  also  observed 
their  eclipses.  He  also  observed  many  of  the  varieties  of  surface  of  the  njoon, 
with  which  we  are  at  this  day  so  familiar,  as  well  as  the  phases  presented  by 
Venus  and  Mars,  and  the  spots  upon  the  sun,  in  which  last,  however,  he  was 
anticipated  by  Harriott  in  England.  Saturn  presented  anomalies  ■  of  which 
Galileo  could  suggest  no  adequate  explanation.  That  was  reserved  for  Huygens, 
who  announced  Sie  existence  of  Saturn's  ring  (his  telescope  could  show  but  one,) 
some  forty  years  later,  viz.,  in  1656.  Huygens  made  use  of  a  telescope  or 
fcdl  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and  four  inches  aperture,  (i.  e.  diameter  of  object- 

flass,)  which  he  reduced  to  2}  inches.  He  also  discovered  a  satellite  to  Saturn. 
Q 1671  Cassini  discovered  another  satellite,  and  afterwards  three  more.  He  also 
perceived  the  ring  of  Saturn  to  be  double,  soon  after  his  establishment  at  the  ob- 
servatory of  Pans,  in  1675.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  anticipated  in  this 
discovery  by  two  English  amateurs,  Dr.  Ball  and  Mr.  W.  Ball,  about  ten  years. 
Spots  were  observed  upon  Venus  by  Cassini  in  1666  and  '67,  and  by  Blanchini 
in  1726. 

Huygens  suggested  improvements  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope,  to  increase 
distinctness  of  vision,  and  others  were  suggested  at  a  later  day  by  Ramsden ; 
and,  accordingly,  even  the  astronomical  telescope  of  the  present  day  has  its  eye- 
glass usually  double,  the  improvements  being  founded  upon  optical  principles, 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice.  It  was  foreseen,  moreover,  that 
telescopes  of  great  focal  length  would  admit  of  a  greater  magnifying  power 
(without  a  sacrifice  of  much  distinctness)  than  shorter  ones,  and  this  without 
much  increase  of  aperture.  Accordingly  very  long  ones  were  constructed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  optician  and  mechanician  Auzout, 
succeeded  in  grinding  an  object-glass  of  600  feet  in  focal  length ;  and  Hart- 
8oeker  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  that. 

Object-glasses  such  as  these  were  supported  by  trees  or  long  poles,  and  had 
appliances  attached  by  which  they  could  be  adjusted  to  the  position  of  objects, 
and  the  direction  of  the  eye-glass.  These  instruments  had,  however,  no  conti- 
nuous tube,  and  were  therefore  termed  aerial  telescopes. 

The  best  refractors  of  the  day  having  thils  become  of  an  unmanageable  length. 
Sir  Isaae  Newton  began  to  consider  what  improvements  were  possible  in  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  lenses,  and  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  dis- 
covered what  then  seemed  an  insuperable  obstacle.  He  found  that  white  light 
is  not  homogeneous,  but  composed  of  several  colours ;  and  that  as  these  are 
unequally  refrangible  they  must  be  concentrated  at  different  foci,  and  an  indis- 
tinct image  from  any  single  object-glass  be  unavoidable.  The  diflficulty  aris- 
ing from  this  source  has  since  been  most  ingeniously  overcome,  but  of  that 
more  in  its  proper  place :  its  existence  led  Newton  to  turn  his  attention  to  re- 
flectors. 

Reflecting  telescopes  had  been  proposed  by  Mersenne,  and  actually  con- 
structed by  James  Gregory,  of  Aoerdeen.  Gregorian  reflectors  have  been 
quite  extensively  used,  much  more  so  than  a  modification  of  them  by  M.  Casse- 
grain.  As,  however,  both  forms  may  be  regarded  as  being  now  nearly  super- 
ceded, we  must  content  ourselves  wim  a  reference  to  some  one  of  the  various 
treatises  on  Optics  for  a  description  of  them. 

In  the  Netotonian  telescope,  the  rays  are  first  partially  concentrated  by  a 
concave  mirror,  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  They  then  fall,  in  their 
converging  state,  upon  a  small  plane  mirror,  fastened  to  a  support  which  sustains 
it  in  the  middle  of^  the  tube,  and  near  to  the  upper  end.  This  mirror  being 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^,  reflects  the  converging  rays  to  one  side,  to  form  an 

*  A  plan  first  employed  by  Rheiter.  t 

t  ^«^  Om<^'  art.  "  TelMoope.* 
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image  in  front  of  the  eye-piece.  The  observer,  therefore,  looks  into  the  tube 
horizontally,  whatever  may  be  the  altitude  of  the  object  A  telescope  coifc- 
Btructed  by  Newton  himself  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Newton  s  telescopes,  of  only  six  inches  in  length,  were  compared  with  the  six- 
feet  refractors  of  that  day ;  but  in  1723  Hadley  presented  to  i!he  Royal  Society 
a  Newtonian  telescope,  in  which  the  speculum  had  a  focal  length  of  more  than 
,  ten  feet    This  compared  in  power  and  distinctness  with  a  123  feet  refractor  of 
Huygens. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  "  dispersive,"  or  colouring-power  of  the  object- 
glass,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  was  carefully  investigated  %Dd  mas- 
tered by  John  DoUond,  in  1758,  though  some  attempts  at  least  at  improvement 
had  been  made  before  that  by  others.  Dollond  found  that  he  could  counteract 
this  dispersive  power  of  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass,  by  recombining  the 
colourea  rays  by  means  of  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass,  while  yet  the  concavity 
was  not  so  great  as  wholly  to  overcome  the  oonvergency  due  the  convexity  of 
the  crown  glass.  The  image  resulting  from  this  compound  object  glass  was 
therefore  formed  at  a  greater  distance  £an  that  resulting  from  the  convex  lens 
alone — itself  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  magnifying  power — and  when  formed, 
that  image  was  without  rainbow  tints,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  prismatic  colours. 
Telescopes  of  this  description  were  by  Dr.  Bevis  denominated  achromatic,  from 
the  Greek,  a,  toiihout,  and  Jtcpc^a,  colour;  a  name  which  is  still  retained.  The 
improvement  thus  introduced  is  the  greatest  which  the  refracting  telescope  has 
ever  received.  , 

Achromatic  refractors  are  very  superior  to  reflectors  of  the  same  aperture  and 
focal  length. 

Dollond,  and  especially  his  son-in-law,  Ramsden,  also  introduced  great  im- 
provemente  in  the  eye-piece,  as  has  been  already  intimated.  4 

Peter  Dollond,  the  son  of  John,  made  a  frirtner  improvement  in  the  object- 
glass.  He  placed  a  double  concave  lens  of  flint  glass  between  two  convex  ones 
of  crown  ^lass,  and  an  aperture  was  attained  of  somewhat  more  than  3^  inches, 
and  sometimes  five  feet  of  focal  length.  The  size  of  the  achromatic  telescope  of 
the  last  century  did  not  often  exceed  this,  but  such  instruments  were  greatly 
superior  to  their  predecessors ;  and  achromatic  telescopes  of  10  feet  focal  length, 
and  more,  were  presented  to  the  scientific  world  in  time  to  be  available  for 
various  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  1769,  when  governments  were 
active  in  sendinc  their  astronomers  all  over  the  world  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  earth's  actuid  distance  fr^m  the  sun — a  distance  so  great,  that  could  we  have 
begun  to  travel  it  with  Columbus,  in  1492,  and  continued  our  progress  with  a 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  ever  since,  we  should  not  yet  have  found  ourselves 
quite  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

As  sufficiently  pure  glass  for  larger  achromatic  refractors  could  not  at  that  time 
be  procured,  the  reflecting  telescope  was430on  after  enlarged,  until  it  began  to 
approach  to  the  unmanageable  size  of  the  refractors  of  the  preceding  century. 
Tills  was  effected  by  one,  who  was  both  illustrious  as  an  astronomer,  and 
remarkable  as  a  man — Sir  William  Herschel.  He  constructed  no  fewer  than 
200  seven  feet  Newtonian  reflectors,  150  ten  feet,  and  80  twenty  feet  in  focal 
length.  His  forty  feet  telescope  was  constructed  under  the  patronage  of 
George  III.,  and  on  it  Sir  William  was  employed  some  four  years.  It  was  finished 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1789 ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  discovered  a  sixth  satellite 
of  Saturn. 

The  great  speculum  of  this  telescope  was  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  than 
a  ton  in  weight ;  and  with  it  a  magnifying  power  of  6450  was  sometimes  applied 
to  such  objects  as  would  bear  it.  No  second  reflector  was  employed,  but  the 
image  was  formed  at  the  upper  end,  and  near  to  the  side  of  the  tube ;  and  there 
viewed  with  an  eye-piece,  bv  what  is  termed  sl  front  view,  or  a  looking  forward 
from  the  eye  end  instead  of  at  an  aperture  in  the  side,  though  the  back  of  the 
spectator  is  in  such  a  case  turned  toward,  the  object  whose  image  oomes  to  him 
from  the  reflector. 

The  greater  portion  of  Sir  William  Herschel's  most  interesting  observations 
.were  made  vrith  one  of  his  twenty  feet  telescopes. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  anything  like  a  oonoise  description  of  the  various 
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discoveries  of  this  distinguished  man.  M.  Arago  has  made  them  the  snbject  of 
auit«  a  lengthened  dissertation,  (see  Annnaire,  &.,  for  1842.)  Among  them,  and 
aeductions  from  them,  should  however  be  noticed  the  rotation  of  Saturn  and  of 
Saturn's  ring,  the  remarkable  physical  peculiarities  of  Mars,  the  constitution  of 
the  double  envelope  of  the  sun,  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus  in  1781,  also 
that  of  six  satellites  to  that  planet,  as  well  as  a  seventh  to  Saturn,  the  form  and 
probable  extent  of  the  milky-way,  and  of  clusters  and  nebulae  seemingly  beyond 
it,  and  the  proper  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stars  of  our  cluster — a  conclu- 
sion conflrmea  by  the  researches  of  Prevost,  Aigelander,  Lundahl,  Q.  Struve, 
Peters,  and  Galloway,  and  the  rotation  of  the  various  sjstems  of  binary  stars. 

Before^iuitting  our  enumeration  of  discoveries  made  in  the  18th  century,  we 
majr  also  mention  that  the  observations  of  M.  Schroter,  of  Lilientahl,  on  inter- 
esting physical  phenomena,  presented  by  Venus  and  Mercury,  were  made  with 
a  Newtonian  reflector  of  some  twenty-eight  feet  in  focal  len^h. 

^  Sir  William  Herschel,  as  is  well  known,  was  assisted  in  his  observations  by 
his-  sister.  Miss  Caroline  Herschel ;  and  the  research  with  regard  to  clusters  of 
stars,  double  stars,  and  nebulaa,  which  he  so  happily  prosecuted,  have  been  con- 
tinued by  his  distinguished  son.  Sir  John  P.  W.  Herschel,  principally  by  means 
of  his  own  observations  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  during  some  five  years, 
from  1834  to  1838,  both  inclusive. 

Sir  William  Herschel's  telescopes,  enormous  as  they  were,  have  been  exceeded 
in  size  and  power  bv  those  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse. 

Lord  Rosse,  in  1839,  constructed  a  three  feet  speculum,  whose  perfection  of 
figure  and  polish  were  such,  that  it  was  regarded  as  being  equal  to  the  four  feet 
speculum  of  the  forty  feet  telescope  of  his  predecessor. 

Lord  Rosse  has  since  constructed  a  speculum  of  6  feet  in  diameter,jand  54  in 
focal  length,  the  whole  weighing  some  15  tons.  It  is  counterpoised,  and  placed 
between  parallel  walls  running  north  and  south,  which  are  24  feet  asunder ;  and 
admit,  therefore,  of  a  view  of  objects  within  certain  limits  of  the  meridian. 

With  this  magnificent  instrument,  new  features  in  the  various  objects  of 
telescopic  research  have  come  to  light,  which  before  could  not  be  discerned, 
because  both  too  small  and  too  faint  to  be  seen  by  instruments  of  infferiw 
power;  and  unimagined  peculiarities  of  form  in  clusters  and  nebulas  have' been 
traced.  A  large  cluster  of  stars  becomes  in  it  an  object,  of  whose  magnificence 
no  description  can  convey  any  adequate  idea ;  the  cavernous  structure  of  the 
moon  is  as  it  were  looked  into,  and  the  minor  features  of  its  volcanoes  become 
visible. 

Meanwhile  the  refracting  telescope  has  been  brought  to  the  point  of  successM 
competition  with  its  huge  and  formidable  rival.  Within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  M.  Guinand,  of  Brenetz,  in  Switzerland,  and  M.  Fraunhofer,  of  Munich, 
and  his  successors,  and  M.  Lerebours,  of  Paris,  have  all  constructed  lar^e 
achromatic  object  glasses ;  some  being  of  about  10,  and  others  12,  and  even 
15  inches  in  diameter.  The  observatories  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  Cincinnatit 
and  at  Washington,  are  all  furnished  with  such  lar^  refractors ;  that  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  at  Pulkova,  in  Russia,  being  until  recently  the  very  largest 
yet  constructed. 

It  was  with  the  Cambrid^  instrument,  of  22}  feet  focal  length,  that  Mr.  Bond 
discovered  an  eighth  satellite  to  Saturn  on  the  same  night  with  Mr.  Lassell  at 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Lassell  has  also  discovered  a  satellite  to  Neptune,  that  remote 
planet  whose  discovery  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  scientific  triumphs ;  the  planet's 
existence  having  been  pointed  out  before  it  was  seen. 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  numerous  small  planets,  which  were 
all  unknown  before  the  present  century,  were  not  all  discovered  by  the  aid  of 
large  telescopes.  Juno  was  detected  by  Harding  with  a  telescope  of  about 
thirty  inches  focal  length,  and  two  inches  aperture  ;*  and  Olbers  found  Vesta, 
while  searching  for  more  small  planets,  with  an  ordinary  night-glass. 

Among  the  magnificent  deductions  from  observations  made  within  a  few. 
years  past,  we  may  yet  mention  the  ascertained  distances  of  several  of  the  fixed 
stars'—distances  so  vast,  that  we  scarce  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  them  when 
we  say  that,  in  the  case  of  that  one  whose  distance  is  best  determined,  light, 
^  The  Solar  System,  by  J.  R.  Hind,  p.  118. 
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which  flies  at  the  rat«  of  192,000  miles  per  second,  has  employed  eight  years  in 
reaching  us.  The  obserrations,  on  which  a  result  so  yast  depends,  were  made 
with  appliances  of  the  most  minute  and  delicate  structure — with  spiders'  lines, 
Teritable  cobwebs. 

We  may  not  prolong  our  notice  by  alluding  to  the  description  of  several  other 
telescopes,  some  of  them  of  remarkable  form  or  construction,  *or  both  ;  but  will 
proceea  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  eneraving  which  accompanies 
this.  It  represents  an  ackromaiie  refractor  of  76  feet  in  focal  len^,  and  itco 
feet  aperture,  which  has  recently  been  constructed  for  Bev.  Mr.  Craig,  vicar  of 
Leamington  in  England,  and  which  his  friends  are  disposed  to  name  after  him, 
"  The  Craig  Telescope."  It  has  been  constructed  under  the  superinte^ence  of 
William  Gravatt,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. ;  the  optical  work  having  been  executed  by  Mr. 
F.  Slater ;  and  the  whole  instrument  being  of  English  workmanship. 

From  tiie  description  given  in  the  London  Illustrated  News  for  Aug.  28th,  of 
tiie  present  year,  we  learn  that  the  central  tower  is  of  brick,  64  feet  in  height, 
15  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  220  tons.  The  length  of  the  main  tube  is  76 
feet ;  but  there  is  a  prolongation  beyond  the  object-glass,  and  an  addition  for  the 
fixtures  of  the  eyepiece ;  so  that  the  total  length,  when  in  use,  will  be  85  feet. 
The  tube,  where  largest,  measures  13  feet  in  circumference,  and  this  part  is  about 
24  feet  from  the  object-glass.  The  prolongation  beyond  the  object-glass,  it  is 
supposed,  will  shelter  it  from  the  deposition  of  dew. 

Tne  telescope,  as  will  be  seen,  is  counterpoised,  and  the  elliptical  ring  in  which 
it  hangs,  has  had  its  position  determined  with  great  care;  so  that  the  ten- 
denct/  to  vibration  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may,  as  it  were,  be  contended 
with  and  overcome  by  the  tendency  to  the  same  in  the  lower  end ;  the  very  size 
and  len^  of  the  instrument  being  thus  made  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  its  own 
unsteadiness. 

The  telescope  sweeps  around  the  heavens,  by  riding  around  the  tower  on  a 
light  wooden  irame-work,  which  is  furnished  with  iron  wheels  that  roll  upon  a 
circular  railway,  52  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  tower ;  the  cap  of  the  tower,  as 
it  would  soem,  turning  at  the  same  time.  The  tube  t^  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  the  chain  and  pulleys,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  devices  seen 
beyond  the  tower ;  the  chain  being  capable  of  sustaining  fifteen  tons,  though  the 
weight  of  the  tube  is  only  three. 

The  instrument  seems  not  to  have  had  a  very  thorough  trial  as  yet;  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  separates  minute  points  of  light  with  great  distinctness.  It  thus 
resolves  the  milky-way  into  seeming  "  constellations."  "  Saturn  exhibits  a 
milk-light  whiteness,"  and  the  Moon  is  a  magnificent  object. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  make  us  much  better  acquainted  with  the  various 
celestial  objects,  to  the  observation  of  which  it  would  seem,  in  some  respects,  to 
be  well  adapted. 


DEATH  A  STIMULANT  TO  DUTY.* 

I  CANNOT  turn  from  interpreting  the  voice  that  comes  to  us  from 
these  tombs^  without  reminding  you  that  the  death  itself  of  all  who 
have  gone  before  us,  utters  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  lessons. 
"  The  fathers,  where  are  they  ;  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for- 
ever?" Of  all  who  united  in  establishing  our  denomination  here, 
less  than  a  century  since,  not  one  remains  upon  the  face  of  the  ea^h. 
"  The  places  that  once  knew  them,  now  know  them  no  more."    And 

*  An  Eztnust  fh>m  the  Discourse  of  B«v.  J.  C.  Backus,  D.  J>,,  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Westminster  Chorcb;  Baltimore. 
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•  Bince  that  time,  three  generations  have  followed  them  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  grave !  as  many,  probably,  as  are  now  in  all  the  Pres- 
byterian chnrdies  in  this  city.  What  precious  dust  has  been  accu- 
mulating in  this  ground  during  this  period  ?  And  could  no  attrac- 
tions, endearments,  virtues,  usefulness  shield  them  from  the  destroyer, 
and  retain  them  among  the  living !  What  a  lesson  respecting  our 
own  mortality  are  we  taught  by  this  uninterrupted  succession  of 
deaths !  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  it  ?  The  process, 
although  so  constantly  going  on  before  us,  is  yet  so  gradual,  that  it 
makes  but  little  or  no  impression  upon  our  minds.  The  generations 
of  men  are  not  swept  away  as  with  a  flood ;  but  one  by  one,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  evergreen,  which  falling  by  individuals,  and  being  con- 
stantly renewed,  allows  the  tree  to  wear  the  appearance  of  uncnang- 
ing  freshness.  Communities,  civil  and  religious,  have  lives  of  their 
own,  distinct  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  individuals  that  compose 
them.  And  we  need  to  be  reminded,  that  while  a  denomination  like 
this  has  continued,  and  even  increased,  all  the  individuals  that  origi- 
nally composed  it  are  gone.  And  although  the  probabilities  are,  that 
under  God,  it  will  continue  to  exist,  and  even  increase ;  yet  all  the 
individuals  that  now  compose  it  will  soon  be  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
We  shall  all  soon  die.  The  death  of  those  who  have  been  before 
us  tells  us  so.  It  was  not  an  unmeaning  incident  to  which  the 
Apostle  alludes,  when  he  says :  "  By  faith,  Joseph,  when  he  died, 
made  mention  of  the  departing  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  gave 
commandment  concerning  bis  bones,"*  alluding  to  that  touching  pas- 
sage at  the  close  of  his  history,  when  "  he  said  to  his  brethren,  I  die : 
and  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this  land,  unto 
the  land  which  he  swore  unto  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  And 
Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying:  God  will  surely 
visit  you,  and  ve  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.  So  Joseph 
died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old :  and  they  embalmed  him, 
and  he  was  put  in  a  coflSn,  in  Egypt."t  -A.nd  thus  the  bones  of  Jo- 
seph remained  before  the  children  of  Israel,  during  all  the  rest  of 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  ever  proclaiming  to  them  this  truth,  *  This  is 
not  your  home :  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this 
land  unto  the  land  which  he  swore  unto  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob."  "And  Moses,*' we  are  told,  "took  the  bones  of  Joseph 
with  him,"  when  he  went  out  of  Egypt.  And  all  through  the  wil- 
derness, they  still  preached  to  that  people.  And  we  erect  this  temple 
over  these  bones  of  our  fathers,  that  we  may  withdraw  betimes  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  this  busy  world,  and  be  reminded  that 
"  this  is  not  our  home ;"  and  that  here,  holding  communion  in  the 
ordinances  of  God's  house,  with  things  unseen  and  eternal,  we  may 
prepare,  by  divine  grace,  for  mansions  in  the  skies. 

But  not  only  does  their  death  tell  us  that  we  too  must  die ;  it  also 
casts  back,  through  their  graves,  the  light  of  eternity  upon  this  pre- 
sent life.     Once  they  were  as  active,  and  busy,  and  interested  in  the 

•  Heb.xL22.  f  Oen.  iv.  24-26. 
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affairs  of  this  world  as  we  now  Are.  What  at  this  time  are  all  their 
schemes,  anxieties  and  disappointments ;  their  accumulations,  achieye- 
ments  and  enjoyments  ?  What  is  it  now  to  them  whether  they  were 
^ich  or  poor,  honoured  or  neglected,  in  prosperity  or  adversity  ?  As 
unimportant  as  this  is  now  to  them,  will  all  such  interests  soon  be  to 
you.  Not  so,  however,  will  it  be,  whether  you  have  done  good  or 
evil,  been  useful,  useless  or  injurious.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  They  are  now  eating  the  fruit  of  their 
doings.  Some  of  them  are  now  weariog  crowns  full  of  stars  of  re- 
joicing. Their  monuments  here  may  require  an  "  Old  Mortality*' 
to  repair  their  decays,  and  to  renew  their  epitaphs.  But  they 
have  an  enduring  record  on  high,  inscribed  upon  immortal  spirits,  led 
by  them  to  glory,  and  now  pUlars  in  the  temple  above.  Such  too 
may  you  secure.  You  may  inscribe  it  on  your  generation ;  you  may 
engrave  it  deeply  by  your  example,  your  conversation,  your  prayers, 
your  contributions  to  train  immortal  beings  in  your  families,  in  these 
streets,  in  distant  parts  of  our  own  land,  and  on  heathen  shores,  for 
a  place  at  God*s  right  hand. 

What  a  motive  to  do  with  our  might,  what  our  hands  find  to  do, 
while  the  day  lasts,  working  out  our  own  salvation,  labouring  for  the 
souls  of  others,  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  of  God.  Truly, 
they  "being  dead,  yet  speak,"  and  the  solemn  lesson  of  that  voice 
is,  **  Pehold,  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me." 


DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  AND  DEATH- 

BED. 

In  the  town  of  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  is  a  sepulchre,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster.  Death,  like  truth,  is  severe  in 
its  simpHcity.  A  few  letters  tell  its  triumph ;  a  little  dust  is  its 
victory.  That  noble  form,  lately  animated  with  life,  lies  in  silence 
amidst  earth  and  graves.  Quenched  is  the  large,  solemn  eye,  which 
delighted  in  the  researches  of  knowledge,  in  the  glance  of  the  stars 
of  heaven,  in  the  woods,  and  fields,  and  streams,  and  sea,  in  the 
countenances  of  listening  men,  and  in  the  pleasant  charms  of  home. 
He  has  gone.  With  his  friendships,  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  his 
love  of  country,  his  fame,  his  genius,  his  wealth  of  public  service, 
Webster  has  gone  down  to  the  grave. 

The  great  question,  after  all,  that  decides  human  character  and 
destiny  is,  "  Was  he  religiovsf  That  many  have  entertained  doubts 
in  reference  to  the  religious  character  of  the  distinguished  man,  who 
has  now  ended  his  earthly  probation,  is  an  admission  due  to  truth. 
It  is  not  denied,  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  Mr.  Webster's 
character  during  periods  of  his  lifetime,  suffered  serious  loss  from 
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charges  of  immorality.  To  what  extent  these  were  true  or  false,  it 
is  impossible  to  aflSrm ;  doubtless  they  were  much  exaggerated.  And 
who  can  say  that  the  delinquencies  were  not  either  backslidings  from 
general  Christian  steadfastness,  or  sins  repented  of  in  the  later 
exercises  of  his  soul,  and  washed  away  by  the  blood  of  an  atoning 
Saviour  ? 

There  are  certainly  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  strength 
of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  great 
Btatesman.  His  early  religious  training,  under  the  parental  roof,  was 
thorough  and  enduring  in  its  impressions.  He  acquired  a  taste  and 
reverence  for  the  Bible,  which  never  forsook  him,  and  committed  to 
memory  the  larger  portion  of  Watts*  Psalms  and  Hymns.  Undet 
the  care  of*  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Exeter  Academy,  and  of  Dr.  Wood,  of 
Boscawen,  his  religious  convictions  must  have  been  cultivated  and 
strengthened.  In  his  college  course,  Dr.  ShurtleflF  testifies  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his  general  duties,  and  to  the  ui>- 
deviating  strictness  of  his  moral  character.  When  he  taught  school 
at  Fryeburg,  Dr.  Osgood,  who  lived  in  £he  same  house  with  him, 
says  that  he  professed  religion,  and  even  had  thought  of  entering 
the  ministry.  So  far,  all  betokens  well.  Evangelical  religion, 
deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  seems  to  have  been  exerting  also  a  prao^ 
tical  influence  on  his  life. 

After  Mr.  Webster's  settlement  in  Boston,  few  particulars  about 
his  religious  sentiments  and  habits  have  been  divulged  to  the  public. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  the  great  mass  of 
the  educated  and  influential  professional  men  of  the  city  were  Unita- 
rians. Almost  all  the  old  churches  had  departed  from  the  Ancient 
faith  of  New  England,  and  Park  Street  church  was  not  yet  founded. 
It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  that  Mr.  Webster  attended  the  Brat- 
tle Street  Church — Unitarian — ^for  sixteen  years.  Unitarianism  at 
that  time,  however,  was  in  a  comparatively  latent  form,  and  many 
persons  attended  the  old  churches  partly  from  choice  and  partly  from 
necessity,  who  never  entailed  themselves  as  Unitarians.  Certainly 
Daniel  Webster  has  never  been  claimed  as  a  Unitarian.  He  was  al- 
ways a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  evangelical  Faith.  An  orthodox  Congregational  clergy- 
man, who  had  charge  of  a  parish  to  which  Mr.  Webster  formerly  be- 
longed, says  that,  upon  one  occasion,  the  distinguished  statesman 
"  spoke  of  how  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  was  protected  in  the  north  of 
Boston  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  a  man  who 
was  *  always  thinking,  always  reading,  always  writing,  always  preach- 
ing, always  acting' — of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  who  maintained  the 
cause  at  the  south  at  Dorchester,  and  of  other  clergymen  of  that 
day."  Mr.  Webster,  on  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  Dorchester,  where 
he  spent  the  summer  for  a  number  of  years,  called  upon  Dr.  Codman, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  remarked,  "  Sir,  I  am  come 
to  be  one  of  your  parishioners,  not  one  of  your  fashionable  ones,  but 
you  will  find  me  in  my  seat  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.*' 

Mr.  Webster,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  attended  the  Episcopal 
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Church,  of  which  his  wife  was  a  member.  He  himself  is  known 
to  have  connected  himself,  as  a  member,  in  full  communion,  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  early  in  life.  He  occasionally  partook  of  the 
sacrament,  where  he  happened  to  be,  with  members  of  different  de- 
nominations. Such  acts  show  the  powerful,  indwelling  sense  of  the 
claims  of  religion;  and  as  he  was  the  farthest  possible  removed  from 
hypocrisy,  they  are  the  expressions  of  a  sincere  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines and  requirements  of  the  Gospel. 

For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  the  great  statesman  seems  to 
have  given  himself  up  more  and  more  to  religious  duties.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Shurtleff,  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  referring  to  this  subject,* 
**  spoke  of  his  last  interview  with  Mr.  Webster  in  Boston,  about  two 
years  ago,  at  his  (Mr.  Webster's)  invitation.  Knowing  that  great 
men  are  liable,  from  their  position,  to  fail  of  receiving  personal  exhor- 
tation from  the  clergy,  he  resolved  to  do  that  duty  which  early  inti- 
macy, and  as  pastor  m  the  college  for  ^  long  period,  made  fit.  He 
did  so,  and  found  Mr.  Webster  not  only  kindly  disposed,  but  even 
anticipating  him  in  the  free  communication  of  Lis  personal  religious 
feelings.  Dr.  Shurtleff  said,  "  I  found  his  views  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  the  claims  of  Christian  duty,  perfectly  coincident  with  my 
own." 

There  are  many  other  concurrent  testimonies  to  the  same  purport. 
The  pastor  of  'the  Orthodox  Church  in  Marshfield  unequivocally  ex- 
presses an  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Webster's  relicious  character. 
In  the  address  at  the  funeral,  reference  is  made  to  his  habit  of  en- 
gaging, at  least  at  times,  in  family  worship;  and  the  pastor  adds: 
"  lam  bound  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  never  met  with 
an  individual  in  any  profession  or  condition,  who  always  spoke  and 
always  thought  with  such  awful  reverence  of  the  power  and  presence 
of  God.  No  irreverence,  no  lightness,  even  no  too  familiar  allusions 
to  God  and  his  attributes,  ever  escaped  his  lips."  ^  Those  who  knew 
him  best  can  most  truly  appreciate  the  lessons,  both  from  his  lips 
and  his  Example,  teaching  the  sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel." 

In  the  light  of  these  various  evidences,  especially  when  viewed  in 
their  connection  with  his  sound  training  in  the  faith,  and  his  early 
attention  to  religion,  the  hope  may  be  charitably  indulged  that  Da- 
niel Webster  relied  for  salvation  upon  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

This  hope  is  strongest  when  we  approach  his  dying  bed,  and  behold 
him  in  the  hour  when  heart  and  flesh  fail. 

Daniel  Webster's  Death-bed. 

The  startling  intelligence  is  brought  that  the  great  statesman  is 
dying !  Disease  is  invading  the  frame,  which  God  built  for  the  abode 
of  living  greatness.  The  body  is  but  dust,  but  dust  in  mysterious 
glory!  "It  is  said  that  when  Thorwaldsen,  the  Danish  sculptor, 
was  residing  in  Rome,  he  visited  the  studio  of  our  countryman,  Pow- 

■^  At  a  late  meetiDg  of  the  officers  and  itudeDta. 
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ERS.  In  looking  about  the  room,  lie  discovered  a  plaster  cast  of  Web- 
ster. He  inquired  with  surprise  whether  it  could  be  possible  that 
it  was  the  actual  representation  of  any  man ;  and  after  a  long  and 
careful  examination,  he  pronounced  it  superior  to  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  mental  strength  and  dignity,  which  the  ancients  had  been  able 
to  express  in  their  busts  of  Jupiter."*  That  wonder-compelling  cast, 
though  brittle,  is  to  outlive  the  majestic  head  that  gave  it  form. 
The  cheek,  which  once  corresponded  with  its  outline,  is  now  wan  and 
shrunken  with  disease.  The  arch  of  his  massive,  intellectual  brow 
is  already  shaken  by  the  failing  keystone  of  life.  The  "large, 
black,  solemn-looking  eye"  alone  shines  with  unabated  strength, 
lighting  up  the  impending  ruin,  and  casting  rays  which  will  soon,  in 
expiring,  render  the  darkness  more  visible.  Ah !  Immortal  Orator ! 
Art  thou  on  the  bed  of  death !  Heaven  sustain  thee  there !  The 
work  of  bodily  destruction  is  going  forward  under  the  arrangements 
of  that  Providence  which  is  concerned  in  all  births,  all  lives,  all 
deaths.  Let  us  approach  the  scene  with  awe ;  and  may  God  be  with 
us  when  our  own  time  shall  come ! 

On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  Webster  despatched  his  last  public  busi- 
ness, in  the  afternoon  gave  some  directions  about  his  farm,  and  in 
the  evening  executed  his  will,  which  had  been  previously  prepared. 
**  During  all  these  transactions,  and  throughout  the  whole  evening, 
Mr.  Webster  showed  an  entire  self-possession,  and  the  most  perfect 
composure  and  clearness  of  all  his  faculties,  speaking,  with  his  pecu- 
liar aptness  of  phraseology,  words  of  kindness  and  consolation  to 
those  around  him,  and  expressing  religious  sentiments  appropriate  to 
his  condition,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  earnestness.  His  voice 
was  as  clear  and  distinct  as  it  ever  was,  and  his  mind  showed  constant 
evidences  of  those  qualities  of  exactness  and  power  which  had  so 
strongly  characterized  his  career." 

On  Eriday  afternoon  he  asked  to  have  the  people  emploved  in  his 
family  and  upon  his  farm  called  in ;  and  after  giving  them  much 
earnest  advice,  upon  matters  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  bade  them  a 
last  farewell. 

On  Saturday  evening,  being  told  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
he  summoned  first  the  female  members  of  his  family,  and  then 
the  male ;  and  addressing  to  them  appropriate  words  of  farewell, 
and  of  religious  consolation,  bade  them  adieu  forever.  In  the 
course  of  these  interviews  he  remarked,  "  What  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  any  of  us  without  the  hope  of  immortality  ?  What  is  there 
to  rest  that  hope  upon  but  the  gospel?"*  He  also  remarked,  "Mv 
general  wish  on  earth  has  been  to  do  my  Maker's  will.  I  thank 
him,  I  thank  him  for  the  means  of  doing  some  little  good ;  for  these 
beloved  objects,  for  the  blessings  that  surround  me,  for  my  nature 
and  associations.  I  thank  him  that  I  am  to  die  under  so  many  cir< 
cumstances  of  love  and  affection."t 

Shortly  after  the  interviews  with  his  relatives  and  friends,  as  if 

*  B.  A.  Chspman,  E0<j.  t  George  T.  Curtis,  Esq. 
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speaking  to  hiiAself,  he  said,  '^  On  the  24th  of  October,  all  that  is 
mortal  of  Daniel  Webster  will  be  no  more." 

He  now  prayed  in  his  natural,  usual  voice — strong,  full,  ai)d  clear 
— ending  with  '*  Heavenly  Father,  forqivb  my  sins,  and  receive 

ME  TO  THYSELF,  THROUGH  JeSUS  CHRIST. 

Conversing  with  great  exactness,  he  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  be 
able  to  mark  to  himself  the  final  period  of  his  dissolution. 

He  was  answered  that  it  might  occur  in  one,  two,  or  three  hours, 
but  that  the  time  could  not  be  definitely  calculated. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  I  suppose  I  must  lie  here  quietly 
till  it  comes.*' 

The  retching  and  vomiting  now  recurred  a^in;  and  Dr.  Jeffries 
offered  to  Mr.  Webster  something  which  he  hoped  might  give  him 
ease. 

The  dying  statesman  remarked — "Something  more,  doctor — 
more.     I  want  restoration." 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  he  repeated  somewhat  indistinctly 
the  words,  "  Poet,  poetry — Gray,  Gray." 

Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  repeated  the  first  line  of  the  elegy — "TEhe 
curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

"  That's  it,  that's  it,  said  Mr.  Webster ;  and  the  book  was 
brought,  and  some  stanzas  read  to  him,  which  seemed  to^give  him 
pleasure. 

From  twelve  o'clock  till  two  there  was  much  restlessness,  but  not 
much  suffering ;  the  physicians  were  quite  confident  that  there  was 
DO  actual  pain. 

A  faintness  occurred,  which  led  him  to  think  that  his  death  was 
at  hand.  While  in  this  condition  some  expressions  fell  from  him, 
indicating  the  hope  that  his  mind  would  remain  to  him  complete 
until  the  last. 

He  spoke  of  the  diflSculty  of  the  process  of  dying,  when  Dr.  Jef- 
fries repeated  the  verse : — 

**  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  avil,  for  thou  art  with  me — thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  com- 
fort me." 

Mr.  Webster  said  immediately:—"  The  fact !  the  fact!  That  is 
what  I  want !     Thy  rod !  thy  rod  !  thy  staff!  thy  staff!" 

Only  once  more  did  he  speak  after  this.  On  arousing  from  a  deep 
sleep,  he  uttered  the  words,  "I  still  live."  The  close  was  per- 
fectly tranquil  and  easy.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  October,  about  a 
quarter  before  3  o\3lock,  in  the  morning. 

Thus,  by  a  beautiful  coincidence,  his  departure  occurred  early  in 
his  own  favourite  part  of  the  day — early  in  the  mominff.  In  his 
letter  on  this  topic,  he  said,  ^^I  know  the  morning.  I  am  acquainted 
with  it  and  love  it."  We  trust  that,  through  the  infinite  graoe  of 
Christ,  he  had  reason  to  love  that  last  morning,  and  that  its  light 
was  to  him  spiritually  "  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun 
Tueth^  even  a  morning  without  clouds!"' 
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HOME    THOUGHTS    ON   DWELLINGS,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES,  AND  VILLAGES. 

A  THOUGHT  or  two  OH  each  of  these  subjects  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  regard  to  them  aU  there  is  much  room  for  improvement, 
at  least  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  No  one  can  pass  through  * 
some  sections  of  our  land,  and  witness  the  want  of  taste,  order,  com- 
fort, and  convenience,  without  wishing  to  stop  by  the  way,  and  drop 
a  few  hints  to  every  one  he  meets.  As  this  might  not  seem  polite, 
nor  always  be  convenient,  I  beg  leave  to  put  on  paper  a  few  observa^ 
tions,  with  the  hope  that  others  will  take  up  the  subject  and  discusa 
it — or  practice  upon  it — ^for  though  it  may  seem,  in  some  of  its 
aspects,  secular^  yet,  nevertheless,  it  has  a  very  important  religiovs 
bearing. 

I.   D^fBLLINGS. 

And  the  chief  idea  here  is,  that  a  dwelling  should  be  a  home  ;  not 
merely  a  place  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  9tay  in,  but  a  place  to  live  and 
die  in.  We  live  too  much  from  home,  seek  our  happiness  too  much 
abroad ;  and,  hence,  we  are  too  indifferent  about  our  dwellings.  They 
should  be  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  to  our  business,  to  our 
wants,  and  necessities,  and  comfort,  and  should  be  constructed  with 
some  regard  to  their  location.  Though  plain,  they  need  not  be  des- 
titute of  taste,  nor  put  up  with  no  regard  to  convenience.  There 
should  be  a  room  for  sickness,  and  a  room  for  retirement,  as  well  aa 
rooms  for  work ;  and  everything  within  and  without  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  neat,  pleasant,  comfortable,  and  inviting,  with 
plenty  of  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  shade-trees.  Some  of  our  farmers 
seem  to  have  a  mortal  hatred  of  trees.  No  shade-tree  must  grow 
within  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  dwellings,  especially  not  one  of 
our  magnificent  elms  or  maples ;  if  any  are  allowed  to  stand  near 
the  house,  it  must  be  some  foreign  nurseling,  which  could  have  no 
claims  to  regard  in  its  native  land,  and  which,  in  comparison  with 
the  native  productions  of  our  unequalled  forests,  is  worthy  onlv  of 
our  contempt,  though,  as  the  work  of  God,  every  tree  and  shrub 
claims  our  admiration,  and  now  and  then  a  foreign  tree  may  be  well 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  But,  surely,  when  God  has  given  us  the 
most  beautiful  trees  for  shade  and  ornament,  we  need  not  go  abroad 
for  them ;  nor  should  we  banish  them  from  our  dwellings. 
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Home  ought  to  be  pleasant,  interesting^  and  attractive  to  the 
young.  There  should  be  something  to  attach  our  children  to  home; 
that  they  may  regard  it  as  the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  and  not  go 
abroad  for  pleasure*  In  order  to  this  two  or  three  things  are 
needful. 

Everything  about  the  place,  both  external  and  internal,  should 
be  pleasant  and  inviting.  The  grounds  should  be  well  laid  out,  and 
shade-trees  should  abound — fir,  ash,  elm,  oak,  and  maple — chiefly 
maple.  And  then  the  house  should  be  carpetted  and  well  furnished ; 
well  warmed  and  ventilated;  and  at  night  well  lighted.  There 
should  also  be  plenty  of  good  books,  with  periodicals  and  music. 
The  works  issued  by  our  Board  of  Publication  should  fill  the  book- 
case, and  adorn  the  parlour  tables.  And  no  family  should  be  without 
good  newspapers — a  weekly  paper  or  two,  a  monthly,  and  a  quarterly ; 
at  least  one  good  religious  newspaper  should  be  in  every  family. 
And  good  religious  papers  are  now  so  plenty  and  so  cheap,  that  all 
can  a^ord  to  have  them.  To  name  no  more,  "The  Presbyterian,*' 
**  The  Presbyterian  Banner,**  and  "  The  Presbyterian  Magazine,^* 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  all  our  families.  May  they  Cve,  and 
be  successful ! 

Again:  to  attach  our  children  to  home,  there  must  be  home  em^ 
ploymentSj  home  amusements^  and  home  culture.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  economy  to  operate  through  the  parent  on  the 
child;  hence  the  injunction  to  train  up  our  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Prov.  xxii.  6. 
Eph.  vi.  4.  We  are  apt  to  esteem  too  lightly  home  influences.  Hence 
the  slovenliness  too  often  manifested  around  our  dwellings;  and  hence 
the  neglect  of  home  instruction,  home  nurture,  the  Bible,  the  cate- 
chism, and  the  family  altar.  These  should  be  a  part  of  home ;  and 
the  faithful  discharge  of  parental  duty,  in  these  and  all  other 
respects,  is  an  important  means  of  forming  and  increasing  home  at* 
tachments.  This  will  make  obedient  children — children  who  will 
regard  their  father's  dwelling  as  the  sweetest  place  on  earth,  pro- 
vided due  care  be  taken  to  render  that  dwelling  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive. Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  no  dwelling  can  be 
pleasant  where  trees  are  wanting.  No  matter  whether  one  expects 
to  remain  long  in  a  place  or  not,  let  him  set  out  trees  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  come  after  him.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  all  our 
streets  and  highways  should  not  be  lined  with  forest  shade  trees.  It 
would  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  to  the  comfort  of 
the  traveller ;  and  surely  that  man  must  be  excuseless  who  leaves 
his  dwelling  all  bare  and  bald,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
summer  sun,  and  the  sweeping  blasts  of  the  winter  tempest,  with  no 
friendly  tree  near  it  to  extend  around  its  protecting  branches.  In 
preference  to  such  a  dwelling,  give  me 

'« a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade !'' 
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n.   CHTTlfCHES. 

Next  to  his  own  home,  the  dearest  spot  to  every  one  should  be  his 
own  village  church — the  place  where  his  fathers  worshipped,  and  to 
which  h^  was  led  by  the  parental  hand  in  early  childhood.  Thus  to 
attach  our  children  to  our  churches,  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  church  building,  especially  in  the  country.  The  design  of  the 
structure  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  and  it  should  be  built  with 
reference  to  its  use.  A  church  is  not  a  barn ;  and  hence  it  should 
not  be  built  like  one.  It  is  designed  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  this 
should  be  the  controlling  idea  m  its  erection — ^having  at  the  same 
time  due  regard  to  the  location.  One  style  may  be  better  adapted 
to  a  particular  location  than  another,  and  yet  various  styles  may  be 
equally  adapted  to  the  main  object — a  place  of  worship ;  yet  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  place  of  Christian  worship  should  ever  J)e 
modeled  after  a  heathen  temple. 

A  church  should  be  neat,  comfortable,  attractive ;  well  lighted, 
warmed,  and  ventilated ;  neatly  painted  and  carpetted  ;  and  every- 
thing about  it  should  serve  to  attract  and  attach  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  people  to  it.  Like  our  dwellings,  it  should  be  surrounded  with 
trees  from  the  forest,  a  protection  alike  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter.  One  would  infer  from  the 
appearance  of  many  of  our  churches,  that  the  people  thought  it 
sinful  to  have  a  shade  tree  near  the  house  of  God — just  as  if  God 
himself  had  not  made  the  trees,  and  made  them  too  for  the  comfort 
of  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  for  his  own  glory.  If  the  wise  and 
considerate  farmer  deems  it  important  to  have  here  and  there  a 
shade  tree  in  his  pasture  fields,  common  sense  would  seem  to  teach 
him  the  importance  of  having  the  same  kind  of  comfort — not  to  say 
ornament — near  his  dwelling,  and  also  near  thie  house  of  the  Lord. 
And  taste  here  coincides  with  comfort  and  convenience.  It  would 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  churches,  and  of  our  burying  grounds, 
to  have  trees  abundant  around  them  ;  and  this  would  be  one  means 
of  attaching  our  children  to  our  churches,  and  to  the  spot  where  their 
fathers  sleep  in^the  dust — for  children  are  fond  of  shade.  It  is 
pleasant  to  look  upon  the  sun  ;  but  when  I  die,  and  these  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  beauties  of  this  lower  world,  bury  me  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  ffiant  tree,  through  whose  wide-spread  branches  and  thick 
foliage  the  sun-light  may  but  here  and  there  kiss  the  soft  grass 
which  may  grow  upon  my  grave !  And  while  I  live,^  let  me  worship 
in  some  modest  and  quiet  temple  hid  among  the  trees,  whose  tall 
heads  point  ever  upward  to  the  God  who  made  them,  and  whose  grace- 
ful branches  tend  to  soothe  the  spirit,  and  pass  into  the  place  where 
God's  glory  dwells  !  If  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  let  every  reader 
forthwith  set  out  a  tree  near  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord ;  and  soon 
all  will  see  the  beauty  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  it.  Let  it  be  done. 
Header,  do  it  ! 
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in.   BCribOIrHOUSBS. 

Scliool  house  architeotare  has  been  too  little  stndiecL  It  demands 
thoughtful  and  prompt  attention.  There  has  been,  and  still  is, 
much  suffering  in  the  school-house.  The  friends  of  little  children  all 
over  our  land  should  see  to  the  cotrection  of  this  evil,  and  have  our 
school-houses  so  constructed  as  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
joung.  To  this  end  let  them  also  be  surrounded  with  trees.  But 
who  ever  thought  of  setting  out  shade  trees  around  a  School-house? 
And  yet  how  important  is  this  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 

Joung  !    If  we  would  see  our  children  happy  at  ichool,  let  our  schoolr 
ouses  be  improved  in  their  structure,  and  let  them  be  surrounded 
with  green  and  with  shade. 

I  remember  the  place  where  I  went  to  school — ^the  little,  low, 
brown  hous^  was  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  little  knoll,  close  by  the 
roadside,  where  several  ways  met,  and  where  all  the  winds  met  in 
winter,  and  where  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  drawn  to  a  focus  in 
summer.  How  I  have  shivered  and  sweat  there  !  Yet  there  was 
aome  relief-— a  venerable  "oak"  stood  near;  the  "willow-trees" 
were  not  far  off;  and  then  there  was  the  "sweet  apple-tree,"  and 
the  "crooked  apple-tree,"  where  the  children  built  their  "play- 
houses," and  had  their  "stores,'^  and  their  "blacksmith-shops;" 
and  not  far  away  were  "  the  woods" — a  beautiful  grove— where  we 
could  play  "  horse,"  and  "  fox  and  hounds,"  and  engage  in  other 
childish  sports.  But  how  much  would  it  have  added  to  our  pleasure, 
had  there  been  a  few  noble  trees,  like  that  one  friendly  oak,  around 
that  little  old  brown  school-house !  Then  we  need  not  have  gone  so 
far  to  play ;  and  this  would  have  saved  some  threatenings,  if  not 
some  whippings.  For  once,  when  the  "  boys"  had  been  off  on  their 
favourite  play,  and  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  ieiftemoon,  the 
teacher  called  us  to  account,  and  said  if  we  ever  did  so  again,  he 
would  "  skin  the  fox  and  wale  the  hounds !" 

rV.  VILLAQBS. 

Villages  are  composed  of  shops,  stores,  taverrfs,  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  dwellings.  Let  all  these  be  what  they 
should  be,  and  properly  arranged,  and  our  villages  will  be  what  they, 
ought  to  be — ^airy,  shady,  pleasant,  with  well  laid  out  squares  and 
walks,  adorned  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  fountains  of 
water.  Yet  many  of  our  villages  are  as  guiltless  of  trees,  as  if  none 
ever  grew !  They  have  shops,  stores,  and  tJiverns  without  trees ; 
churches  without  trees ;  public  buildings  without  trees ;  school-houses 
and  academies  without  trees;  dwellings  without  trees;  and  even 
public  squares  and  greens  without  trees. 

A  village  without  trees !  What  a  shame  to  its  inhabitants — ^a 
grief  to  every  one  who  passes  through  it !  It  is  time  for  the  work 
of  reformation  to  commence !  Let  it  begin  at  the  house  of  God — 
surround  the  sanctuary  with  trees ;  then  let  the  public  buildings — 

%    - 
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the  schooWiouses — ^the  shops,  stored,  and  hotels — and  the  public 
squares  and  greens  be  thus  ornamented ;  and  let  every  one  see  that 
h^  own  premises — ^his  own  dwelling,  and  the  streets  tlurough  his  pos- 
sessions—Hire not  left  destitute,  but  are  richly  furnished  with  trees 
for  fruit,  for  shade,  and  for  ornament.  Then  shall  our  villages,  like 
our  churches,  our  school-houses,  and  our  dwellings,  be  ornaments  to 
our  land,  and  say  to  every  one  who  passes  by,  "  Here  dwells  a  con- 
tented and  ham)y  people."     So  may  it  be !    And  that  it  may  be  so, 

BET  out  TRBBs!  W.  J.  M. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  BBOOK  * 

UNXS  TO  ▲  LITTUB  EBISND, 

Thou  radiant  playmate  of  the  brook, — 

The  stream  and  thou  art  youns  together ; 
Far  down  the  flowery  fields  I  loSs^ — 
Fields  silent  as  a  Sabbath  book, 

And  see  the  water  winding  thither. 

O'er  laughing  wheels  I  see  it  shed ; 

Then  widening  to  the  freighted  river ; 
Around  yon  purple  headland  spread 
Lieth  the  ocean's  azure  bed. 

And  there  at  last  it  sleeps  for  ever. 

The  brook  near  by — the  river  fiur 
Winged  with  white  sails  in  peace  distended^ 

All  sweeping  toward  the  headland  bar, 

The  propnets  of  thy  future  are, 
And,  prophet-Hke,  uncomprehended. 

Who  knows  thy  future  pathway  ?    Who 
Discerns  through  what  strange  fields  it  wendeth? 

Yet  soon  to  you  and  such  as  you, 

This  glorious  world,  the  old  and  new,  « 

With  aU  its  weight  of  care  desoendeth. 

The  skies,  with  all  their  suns  and  showers. 

And  all  earth's  gladness,  and  its  sorrow, 
The  mighty  forests,  fields,  and  flowers, 
The  streams  and  seas,  to-day  are  ours, 

But  shall  be  yours  to-morrow. 

Endowed  with  every  youthful  grace 

Art  tiiou;  brave,  generous,  and  tender; 
Pair  be  thy  future  as  thy  face. 
And  few  upon  the  earth  shall  trace 

A  path  so  overspread  with  splendour. 

Thomas  Buchanan  Bead, 

*From  "Lojs  and  Ballada,"  by  Thomas  Bvohavait  Rbad— whom  the  North  British 
Review  places  among  the  four  best  American  poeta;  the  thred  othen  beiag  Longfelloir 
Bryant,  and  Poe.^^(i. 
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OKIGINAL  LETTER  OF  DR.  WATTS. 

[From  the  Congregational  JonmaL] 

Thib  Letter  was  addressed  to  the  Rer.  WilHam  Shwrtlef^  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  time  of  the  "grea*  awakening"  in  this  country,  under  the  labours  of  Edwards,  White- 
field  and  others,  and  by  some  accident  came  into  the  possession  of  Rev.  Dr.  ShurUeff,  of 
Hanoreri  of  whom  Rer.  William  Shnrtleff,  of  Portsmouth,  was  an  ancestor,  and  by  his 
kindness  we  are  permitted  to  copy  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  less  than  two-  months  are 
wanting  to  make  the  letter  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  Though  Dr.  Watts  was  in  hit 
70th  year,  and  complains  of  his  infirmities,  his  hsmdwriting  bears  no  mark  of  weak  muscles 
and  tremulous  nerves,  all  being  easy,  light,  and  gracefpl,  as  though  the  work  of  youtii.  The 
lines  and  letters  are  close,  but  at  a  uniform  distance,  without  a  single  blot  or  correction, 
while  frequent  flourishee  and  dashes  indicate  the  good  spirits  as  well  as  vigorous  hand  with 
which  he  wrote. 

NEWINQTOISr,  NEAR  LoNDON,  Sept.  Ist,  1742. 

Rev.  Sir  : — Though  I  was  a  stranger  to  your  name,  yet  I  have 
heard  from  Doctor  Coleman  the  success  which  God  has  given  his 
Gospel  among  you  in  Portsmouth,  as  well  as  many  other  places  in 
New  Endand ;  and  as  it  is  the  labour  and  desire  of  my  l^e  to  see 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  make  its  progress  among  men,  so  I  am  greatly 
pleased  in  the  latter  end  of  life,  to  see  the  grace  of  God  breaking 
out  afresh  in  so  powerful  a  manner,  in  so  many  places  in  your  plan- 
tations of  America.  The  papers  which  relate  to  these  matters,  and 
have  been  written  in  New  England,  I  take  pleasure  to  see  and  read ; 
and  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  the  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  mak- 
ing steps  towards  his  glorious  kingdom,  so  I  cannot  but  encourage  it 
lyith  all  good  words  and  prayers. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  in  the  midst  of  such  effusions  of  the  Spirit, 
there  will  be  n^any  human  weaknesses  and  imperfections^  mingled 
with  the  best  of  men  in  the  present  state ;  and  there  is  a  very  sensi- 
ble need  of  Christian  prudence  and  discretion,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of 
true  zeal,  to  conduct  one's  self  aright  in  such  scenes.  May  the 
blessed  God  give  you  and  every  one  of  your  brethren  that  wisdom 
which  is  profitable  to  direct,  that  you  may  not  in  any  ways  endanger 
the  honour  of  the  Gospel  by  being  too  backward  in  acting  according 
to  the  occurrences  which  arise/  May  our  blessed  Saviour  make  aU 
of  you  forerunners,  as  it  were,  of  his  approaching  kingdom,  and 
teach  you  in  the  best  manner  to  help  forward  the  great  salvation,  in 
multiplying  his  divine  work  amongst  you  in  the  end  of  the  earth. 

I  wish  we  could  see  more  evident  appearances  of  this  kind 
amongst  us.  Lately  there  is  something  of  this  kind  broke  forth  in 
Scotland,  and  I  have  here  sent  you  the  narrative  of  it.    Sut  things 
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are  but  young,  and  time  will  better  show  us  how  to  form  our  judg- 
ment; though  I  am  well  persuaded  in  myself  it  is  the  work  of 
Christ  going  forwards  towards  his  kingdom. 

As  to  myself,  mj  years  are  approacning  to  seventy.  My  work  is 
almost  done  in  this  world.  I  can  preach  but  seldom,  and  that  for 
half  an  hour.  I  have  almost  done  writing  with  my  own  hand,  and 
•I  am  constrained  to  drop  my  correspondings  instead  of  enlarging 
them.  But  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  from  yourself,  or  from  an^ 
of  vour  brethren,  such  partiqular  and  remarkable  accounts  as  this 
with  which  you  have  now  entertained  me.  May  .God  co  on  gloriously 
to  appear  and  to  accomplish  his  ancient  promises,  that  faiowledge 
and  holiness  shall  cover  the  earth  as  waters  do  the  sea.  And  may 
your  ministry  be  made  very  useful  and  powerful  for  this  divine 
purpose*. 

I  am,  sir^  under  much  weakness  and  growing  years, 

Tour  affectionate  brother  in  the  Crospel, 
and  humble  servant, 

.  I.  WATTS. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  William  Shurtlepp. 

Dr.  Watts  was  born  at  Sontbampton,  July  17th,  1674.  His  father  was  distiBgnished  for 
piety,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  flourishing  boardhig-school,  to  which  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  were  sent  from  America  and  the  West  Indies.  His  eon  began  to  learn  Latin  at 
loor .years  old,  and  at  nine  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Two  years  after  completing 
his  academical  stadies  he  spent  at  his  father's,  in  preparing  for  the  ministry,  anc[  five  more 
as  a  tutor  ip  the  family  of  a  nobleman,  where  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  theological 
studies.  He  began  to  preach  on  his  birth-day,  1098,  at  24  years  of  age ;  and  in  1701  he 
was  settled  orer  a  church  in  London,  where  he  dosed  his  labours  in  1748,  six  years  after 
the  date  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Shurtl&fl^  and  one  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Shurtleif. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  ^t  Dr.  Watts  became  a  Unitarian  in  the  latter  part  of  hia 
life,  while  others  as  confidently  dray  it  Oertainly  the  present  I^ter  indicates  no  change  in 
his  early  belief  He  writes  to  an  orUiodoz  minister,  and  as  an  orthodox  minister  would 
write,  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  great  revival  as  the  work  of  God,  and  tenderly  sym- 
pathizing with  the  orthodox  men,  such^as  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  who  were  labouring  to 
promote  it  He  expresses  also  his  joy  in  the  remarkable  revival  which  oooourred  in  Scot- 
lalid  at  the  same  time,  and  whieh  was  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  decidedly  orthodox  minis- 
ters. As  this  was  only  six  years  before,  his  death,  it  is  entitled  to  great  consideration  in 
deciding  such  a  (question.  Men  do  not  change  at  such  a  period  of  life,  unless  it  is  fh}m  in- 
tellectual imbecihty,  when  no  respect  is  due  to  their  opinions. 

Of  Rev.  William  Shurtleff,  his  history  has  many  pleasing  memorials.  He  was  bom  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1689,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1707,  was  first  seUled  in  New  Castle, 
h  town  adyeining  Portsmouth,  in  1712,  and  dismissed  in  1732,  that  he  might  accept  the  charge 
of  Second  Church  in  Portsmouth,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  John  Emerson  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Mr.  Shurtleff  was  decidedly  orthodox  in  doctrine,  and  warm-hearted  in  his  per- 
sonal piety,  the  friend  of  revivals,  which  he  promoted  in  his  own  parish  and  the  surrounding 
eountry,  and  opening  both  his  house  and  his  church  to  George  Whitefield,  when  it  required 
moral  courage  to  do  it  His  church  shared  richly  in  the  precious  influences  attending  the 
labours  of  Whitefield,  to  which  large  additions  were  made,  and  he  died  May  9th,  1747,  aged 
58  years,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  and  deserved  honour. 

Such  was  the  New  Hampshire  correspondent  of  Isaac  Watts,  and  probably  the  only  one 
he  ever  had  in  the  State,  and  this,  so  far  as  it  appears,  is  the  only  letter  he  ever  wrote  him. 
It  is  a  mournful  fact  that  a  church,  whose  pastor  corresponded  with  Watts,  should  discard 
from  its  worship  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  which  Watts  composed,  and  its  own  early  ministers 
and  tnembers  delighted  to  sing,  and  that  where  Whitefield  preached  the  Gospel  "  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Waven,"  he  could  hardly  find  admittance,  were  he  to  rise  trom 
the  dead. 

• 
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Chubosbs  or  m  V^&lst  ;  or,  in  BSetorioal  flketoh  of  th«  Old  Preibrterian  Congregatioiil 
of  Camberland  and  FranlUin  oovntieMy  Pa.  Bj  the  Bey.  Alfbmd  amra,  of  the  Preeby* 
^ofCuiiflle.    Philjtdelphia.    Joseph  M.  Wilson,  1852. 

It  is  with  no  ordiDarj  satis&otion  that  we  hail  the  history  of  some  of  th« 
old  Presbyterian  ohorches  in  Pennsylyania.  Piety,  as  well  as  general  learn- 
ing, has  an  interest  in  such  a  Tolnme.  We  are  oanjed  back  more  than  a 
century,  to  the  time  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  which  was 
settled  between  1730  and  X740.  These  sturdy  emimnts  were  principally 
Presbyterians,  who,  as  they  felled  the  forests,  erected  houses  of  wo^hip,  and 
settled  Christian  ministers  among  their  families.  A  large  portion  of  the 
strength  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  day,  as  now,  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  due  to  the  early  and  to  the  present  Church,  to  preserve  die 
records  of  that  early  period.  Mr.  NevIn  hu^done  this  work  v>eU.  He  has 
oolleoted  interesting  materials  of  the  following  churches :  Middle  Spring, 
Big  Spring,  Silver's  Spring,  Meroersburg,  Welsh  Bun,  Chambersburg,  Ship- 

gsnsburg,  Greenoastle,  Hooky  Spring,  Path  Valley,  Dickinson)  Carlisle^ 
axton,  Derry,  Monaghan,  Petersburg,  Lower  Manh  Creek,  Gettysburg, 
Bedford,  Sohelbburg,  McConnellsbuig,  Cumberland,  Hafferstown,  and 
others,  in  all  about  thti^.  The  history  of  somelturches  is,  of  oourse,  more 
minute  than  of  others.  The  whole  performance  is  sati^Mtoir,  and  highly 
creditable.  Here  are  materials  which  will  endure— ^Uioughtmlly  ooUected 
and  well  arranged  memorials  of  the  beloved  Others. 

Our  young  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  who  has  lately  establish^ 
himself  in  business,  has  taken  rank  with  the  foremost  in  publishing  this 
volume  in  elegant  style.    We  trust  that  his  eilterprise  will  be  reward^ 

Ehtmvs  roR  nm  Nububt.  By  the  Mthor  of  Orighud  Poenu.  B.  Carter  A  Brother^ 
New  York,  1858. 

Faskt  and  ebb  lliinu.    B.  Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York,  1853. 

Mamma's  Biblm  Stobibs.  By  the  author  of  OrigiDal  Poems.  R.  Carter  A  Brothers,  New 
York,  1858. 

LiTTLB  LssBONB  FOB  LiTTLB  LvABmiBa.  Ih  words  of  one  SyllaUe.  By  Mrs.  BarwelL  R. 
Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York,  1853. 

Rhtmbb  roB  THB  NuBSBBT.    IUiiitrate4.    B.  Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York,  1853. 

Thb  Child's  Owh  Stobt  Book.    B.  Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York,  1853. 

The  above  are  all  good  books,  handsomely  got  ^p,  and  ready  to  be  wel- 
comed by  the  glistening  eyes  and  outstretched  hands  of  the  boys  and  girla 
of  these  United  States  of  America.  There  i^a  time  for  everything.  A 
time  for  &thers  and  mothers  to  buy,  and  a  time  for  childrsn  to  read. 
<<  When  I  was  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;"  and  who  does  not  lover  to 
glance  at  a  child's  books  once^  a  while  ?     Especially  if  an  oager,  black- 
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eyed  boy  wants  papa  to  read  a  story^  or  a  soft-browed  gurl  to  hear  some 
rhymes  I  We  thank  the  Messrs.  Carter,  in  behalf  of  the  rising  generation^ 
for  all  these  and  other  well-timed  eontributions  to  juvenile  literature. 

LnrsRS  to  ±  Milleharlut.  By  RdV.  A.  WUUamson,  Pastor  of  the  VreahjUiian  Church 
of  Chester,  New  JOTSoy.    New  Yor^  Bf.  W.  Dodd,  1852. 

This  book  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  clear,  scriptural  reasoning.  It 
makes  two  points :  first,  who  are  at  present  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  will  ? 
and,  second,  what  legacies  are  still  due  to  these  heirs  7  The  writer  shows 
that  the  only  seed  of  Abraham  now  remaining,  who  can  claim  any  of  the 
legacies  bequeathed  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  are  believers  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  lawful  heirs,  therefore,  to  the  legacies  still  di^  are  trtie  Christiana. 
Mr.  Williamson  then  goes  on  to  maintain  that  all  the  legacies  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  will  have  been  paid,  so  ^ur  as  they  Were  to  be  paid  in  Canaan.  So 
that  none  are  now  due  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  but  Uiose  included  in  the 
new  Covenant,  or  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  does  not  give  any  promise 
of  preference  to  the  present  scattered  Jews,  either  before  or  after  conversion, 
nor  any  promise  of  an  earthly  Canaan.  The  writer  also  maintains  that  the 
covenant  does  not  include  anything  like  a  general  or  national  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  passage  in  Bom.  zi.  12-26,  mi^ht 
receive  such  an  interpretation.  The  passage  referred  to  in  the  Romans,  has 
been  commonly  supposed  to  point  to  a  general  oonv^^ion  of  the  Jews ;  and 
their  ultimate  aitialgamation  on  a  large  scale  into  the  Christian  Church, 
Seems  to  receive  additional  confirmation  in  their  providential  preservation 
as  a  distinct  race  for  so  many  ages.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Mil* 
lenarian  theory,  according  to  Mr.  Williamson's  views,  is  the  baseless  shadow 
of  a  dream. 

A  Maiital  oh  tbx  CmuSTtAir  Sabbatq.  By  John  Holmes  Agnew.  With  an  Introdnctioii, 
by  Dr.  Miller.    Preebyterian  Board  of  Publioation. 

An  excellent  work  6n  the  Institution  of  the  Sabbath ;  its  perpetual  pbli- 
gation ;  the  change  of  the  day  ^  the  utility  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  uses. 

The  Well-watbrvd  pLAnrs;  or,  Instraotive  Lessons  from  the  History  of  Lot  By  H.  N. 
Bbiksvadb,  D.  D.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Lot's  History  is  unfolded  in  an  instructive  manner,  and  its  various  in- 
cidents improved  in  the  inculcation  of  important  moial  truths. 

Thb  Tottth's  Gleaker  ;  or,  Ripe  Fjoits  of  Piety.  Gathered  and  Gamed  for  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Pnblioation. 

This  is  the  kind  of  reading  adapted  to  attract  children  and  youth,  and  to 
prove  permanently  useful  to  them,  and  indeed  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

Lbttebs  on  Clerical  MAKKB^d  and  Habits,  addressed  to  a  Student'  in  the  Theological 
Seminary.  A  New  edition  and  Revised.  By  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication. 

'.  A  remarkable  book,  written  for  the  permanent  edification  of  a  large  and 
influential  class  of  men.  There  is  an  amount  of  sound,  practical  knowledge, 
imparted  by  this  book,  which  testifies  to  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  its  emi- 
nent author.  Much  may  be  learned  here,  ,that  otherwise  might  never  sug- 
;est  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  We  consider  the  volume  an  invalua- 
lie  one ;  and  at  some  future  time  may  allude  to  it  more  at  large. 
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Theological  Seminaries  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. — So  far 
as  our  information  goes,  there  is  no  increase  this  year  in  the  number  of  our 
theological  students.  Tha  Eev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphret  has  declined  accept- 
ing the  Professorship  at  Princeton  Seminary,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  tiie 
last  (General  Assembl^  on  the  ground  that  he  thinks  he  can  be  more  useful 
to  the  Church  at  the  West  than  at  the  East.  Dr.  A.  T.  Maqill  has  not 
definitely  accepted,  as  we  understand,  his  appointment  to  the  Columbia 
Seminary,  S.  0.  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  holds  under  consideration  his 
appointment  in  the  Union  Seminary,  Va.  A  movement  is  in  progress  to 
transfer  the  Seminary  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
to  unite  that  institution  and  the  one  at  Cincinnati.  We  observe  that  the 
Synods  of  Missouri  and  Blinois  consider  St  Louis  a  proper  location  for  a 
Theological  Seminary. 

Bishop  Doane's  Case. — ^This  case  has  turned  out  to  be  no  case  eUoR! 
The  Bishops  decided  to  have  no  trial  whatever,  although  Dr.  Doane  was 
regularly  presented  for  trial  on  a  large  number  of  charges,  by  three  of  his 

Seers.  The  ground  on  which  the  trial  was  staved  off,  was,  that  the  New 
ersey  Convention  had  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  charges ; 
and  that  this  committee  had,  on  an  ex  parte  examination  of  witnesses,  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  cause  for  their  Bishop's  impeachment.  The  only 
Canon  of  the  Church  which  relates  to  the  case,  and  under  which  the  Bishopa 

rtponed  the  investigation,  is  as  follows :  '^  Such  presentment  may  be  made 
the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  to  which  tiie  accused  Bishop  belongs,  two- 
thirds  of  each  order  concurring,  &c. ;  and  it  may  also  be  made  by  any  three 
Bishops  of  this  Church.^'  The  House  of  Bishops  decided  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  Diocesan  Convention  had  declined  to  make  the  presentment,  the 
Bishops  had  no  right  to  do  so !  This  extraordinary  decision  was  brought 
about  by  the  vote  of  Bishop  Green,  of  Miss.,  who  has  thereby  incurred  a 
fearful  responsibility.  The  three  presenting  Bishops,  in  their  final  pamphlet, 
reviewing  the  case,  and  just  published,  say  of  Bishop  Doane :  "  We  believe 
him  guilty^  Bishop  Doane  is  now  in  the  worst  possible  condition,  except 
that  of  deposition. 

Failure  op  Father  Matthew's  Temperance  Movement  in  Ire- 
land.— It  is  grievous  to  see  one  new  feature  of  Irish  life  disappearing  be- 
fore the  echo  of  the  world's  admiration  has  died  away.  At  Cork  there 
stands  a  chapel,  conspicuous  in  its  situation,  and  meant  to  be  so  for  its 
beauty — Father  Matthew's  chapel — ^built  as  a  monument  of  temperance  re- 
form. Its  pillars  are  truncated,  its  arches  stop  short  in  their  spring,  its 
windows  are  boarded  up ;  it  stands  a  sad  type  of  the  temperance  reform 
itself — a  fidled  enterprise.  The  relapse  of  the  people  into  intemperance  is 
indubitable,  and  very  rapid.  Everywhere  we  are  told  that  the  temperance 
begun  in  superstition  and  political  enthusiasm,  was  maintained  only  by  the 
destitution  of  the  famine  time ;  and  everywhere  we  see  but  too  plainly  that 
the  restraint  was  artificial  and  temporary.     <<  Now  that  they  are  better  off/' 
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we  are  toldy  '^  they  are  taking  to  drink  agun ;"  and  so  it  seems,  by  what 
we  see  in  tlie  towns  and  by  the  roadside.  We  never  believed  that  such  a 
process  as  that  of  self-government  could  come  complete  out  of  such  an  act 
as  a  vow^  or  such  an  impulse  as  social  sympathy.  And  it  seems  that  the 
further  safeguard  of  experience  of.  the  healthfulness  and  comfort  of  sobriety, 
— pn  experience  so  lauded  before  the  &mine — is  not  enough.  '  Once  more, 
and  as  usual,  we  must  look  for  hope  and  help  to  that  power  which  will 
never  disappoint  us — ^to  education.  Of  alj  th^  new  features  of  Irish  life, 
this  is  the  most  important.  Its  name  tells  everything — explains  its  na- 
ture, and  asserts  its  value.  It  is  a  leading  mU  of.  Education  will  lead  tne 
Irish  people  out  of  their  woes ;  and  it  will  leai  them  up  to  the  threshold 
of  a  better  destiny. — Letters  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland^  in  the  Daily  News. 

Our  Forbion  Population. — ^The  most  careful  and  reliable  investigations 
recently  made,  clearly  show  that  out  of  the  twenty-three  millions  of  our 
present  population,  Jifieen  millions  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood ;  consequently, 
they  are  from  ancestral  connection,  as  well  as  American  birth,  identified  with 
our  institutions !  From  an  exceedingly  able  and  interesting  article  in  The 
New  Englander,  on  this  subject,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled.  It 
la  based  upon  documentary  evidence,  which  sets  it  beyond  dispute : 

Population  of  the  Unitjed  States  in  1850,         ....  23,263,498 

Anglo-Saxon  by  birth  and  blood, 15,000,000 

AMcan, 3,594,762 

Irish,       .        .        •    • 2,269,000 

German, 1,900,000 

French,  &c.,     .....       s        ...        .  499,736 
Whole  number  of  emigrants  from  all  countries  between  1790 

and  1850,      .        .       .       . 2,759,329 

Survivors  of  these  in  1850,      .        .       ^        .        .        .        .  1,511,990 

Whole  number  of  emigrants  and  descendants,        .        .        .  4,350,934 

Survivors  of  these, 3,103,095 

Total  of  all  our  population,  exclusive  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,    .  8,263,498 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  evenaf  this  foreign  element  were  hostile  to  both 
the  Protestant  religion  and  Republican  government — ^which  as  a  general 
&ot  we  by  no  means  admit — stiU  none  need  tremble  for  the  ark  of  our  lib- 
erties. It  is  safe ;  and  safe  it  will  continue.  We,  as  a  people,  are  Frotes' 
tant  and  Afnerican;  and  such  we  must  ever  be.  The  institutions  and  opi- 
nions inherited  from  a  revered  ancestry,  and  enshrined  in  every  American 
breast,  are  an  entailed  possession.  They  ifever  can  be  voluntarily  relin- 
quished ;  never  wrested  away.  While,  therefore,  we  obey  the  divine  injunc- 
tion, "  Oppress  not  the  stranger"  it  may  be  a  duty  equally  binding,  not  to 
harass  ourselves  with  fears.  Our  foreign  population  may  be  to  us  vastly 
beneficial.  So  may  we  be  to  them — and  the  love  of  Christ  should  constrain 
us  to  do  them  good. — Southern  Preshyteriaiu 

Western  Eeserye. — ^The  whole  number  of  churches  on  the  Western 
Reserve  is  stated  to  be  182 )  of  these,  twelve  are  Old  School  Presbyterian, 
twenty  are  New  School  Presbyterian,  one  hundred  are  Congregational, 
though  connected  with  Presbytery,  and  fifty  are  united  with  i^sociations, 
or  are  standing  independent. 

Rotation  In  the  Eldership.— The  New  School  Synod  of  N.  Y.  and 
N.  J.  have  decided  that  Rotation  in  the  Eldership  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Presbyterian  Form  of  church  government. 
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For  the  PwsliTteriaii  Ifegatine. 
WHENCE  AND  WHAT  ARE  WEf 

EvsRV  day  presents  to  surviTors  new  motiyes  for  this  first  and  most  im* 
portant  of  all  inquiries.  • 

The  last  number  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine  contained  a  full  and  emphatio 
reference  to  an  afflictive  dealing  of  ProTidence,  in  the  death  of  an  interesting 
and  promising  young  professor  of  Yale  College^  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  a 
new  and  extensiTe  field  of  usefulneas,  whieh  his  own  genins  and  sagacity  had, 
in  a  measure,  opened  up.  ^ 

Since  that  period,  the  dwellers  in  the  "  City  of  Gardens"  have  been  made  ta 
undergo  even  a  still  deeper  and  severer  pang-— m  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Presi- 
dent WOOLSEY. 

This  event  occurred  on  the  3d  of  November^— was  very  Budden,  and  under 
cirourastances  distressingly  unexpected. 

A  friend  in  this  city,  referring  to  it,  thus  speaks  of  her— as  we  are  allowed 
to  say: 

"While  she  lived,  ye  regarded  her  as  among  the  "eawcfl«rf  of  ihe  earth;'' 
and  now  that  she  has  gone,  we  can  think  of  her  only  as  among  the  "just  made 
perfisct.*'  ^  ^  . 

In  all  our  journey  of  life,  we  can  call  to  mind  no  one,  whom  we  saw  so  sel- 
dom, of  whom  we  thought  so  much. 

Looking  up  to  that  providence  from  ^vdience  such  a  dispensation  oomes,  how 
.should  it  humble  us,  that  its  why  and  wherefore  in  the  Eternal  Counsels,  can 
be  so  littie,  understood,  and  its  infinite^  wisdom  so  inoomprehensible  to  finite 
oiortals ;  and  how  should  it  teach  us  not  to  set  our  hearts  upon  the  most  esti- 
mable of  all  imadnable  earthly  blessings  I 

Whether  the  aJiiction  is  greatest,  that  such  a  wife  should  be  taken  from  her 
husband ;  such  a  mother  from  her  children ;  such  a  daughter  from  her  sole  sur- 
viving parent ;  or  such  a  member  of  society  from  her  thousand  friends,  it  is 
hard  to  decide ;  although  where  it  will  be  most  immediately^  idl  can  see^ 

She  has  gone,  in  the  prime  6{  life,  to  join  four  belaved  btile  ones,  as  we  conr 
fidentiy  trust,  in  the  world  above;  leaving  behind  five  to  mourn  over  her  in  thia 
world  of  ieartJ' 

"  Whence  and  what  are  we  ?"  If  we  study  this  question  aa  we  should  do, 
while  we  live,  we  may  learn  whe«  we  die  that  it  is  of  such,  Gk>d 

'<       ■      makes  hia  jewels  op, 
And  sets  his  starry  crown." 

As  sympathy  is  one  of  the  means  vouchsafed  by  the  AU-wise  Ruler  to  alleviate 
distress,  we  tender  our  New  Haven  friends  this  humble  contribution,  with  that 
generous  outpouring  which  they  must  receive  frt}m  all  around  them. 

PhUaddphxa.  W.  H.  D. 


A  FORFEITED  LIFE. 


I  ONCE  looked  in  through  the  bars  of  a  prison  upon  a  man  who  was  condemned 
to  die.  He  had  murdered  his  own  father.  He  had  been  tried  for  his  crime» 
and  condemned  to  die.  The  day  had  been  named  foivhis  execution.  He  had 
been  reprieved  for  a  time ;  but  no  hope  of  pardon  was  held  out  to  him.  His 
life  was  forfeited — ^the  tio^e  of  his  execution  rested  with  the  (Governor. 

He  looked  up  at  us,  and  smiled,  and  appeared  to  be  cheerful  and  uncon- 
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eemed.  I  wondered  that  he  could  smile  while  sentence  of  death  rested  upon 
him.  My  unconverted  reader,  a  far  more  dreadful  sentence  than  the  one  wo 
have  just  considered  rests  upon  you.  '^He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already."  Condemned  to  everlasting  death.  You  bear  about  with  you  a  for- 
feited life,  or  rather  a  forfeited  soul.  Is  it  not  strange  that  one  t^an  be  cheerful 
And  unconcerned  while  this  sentence  of  death  rest^  upon  him — a  sentence  which 
may  be  executed  at  any  moment? 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TEAR- 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

EiNO  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

King  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  diel 

King  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Kmg,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

King  out  the  Mae,  ring  in  the  true. 

King  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
King  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

K^g  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

King  out  a  slowly-dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
King  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

King  out  the  want,  tiie  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Kinjg  out,  rine  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  nng  the  fiifler  minstrel  in. 

King  out  fabe  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  ana  the  spite ; 
King  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right ; 

King  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

King  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

King  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Kinjg  out  the  thousand  wars  of  ^d ; 
King  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

King,  in  the  valiant  map  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
King  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

King  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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THE  STREAM  OF  LIFE. 

."  Lm  bears  us  on  like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat,  at  first, 
glides  BwifUy  down  the  narrow  channel  through  the  playful  mormurings  of  the 
little  brook,  and  winding  along  its  grassy  borders.  The  trees  shed  their  blos- 
soms over  our  young  heads,  and  the  flowers  dn  the  brink  seem  to  offer  them- 
selves to  our  young  hands ;  we  are  in  hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly  at  the  beai^ 
ties  around  us ;  but  the  stream  hurries  on,  and  still  our  hands  are  empty. 

**  Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wilder  and  deeper  flood,  and 
amid  objects  more  striking  and  magnificent.  We  are  animated  by  the  moving 
picture  of  enjoyment  and  industry  passing  before  us ;  we  are  excited  by  short- 
lived success,  or  depressed  and  rendered  miserable  by  some  short-lived  disap- 
pointment But  our  energy  and  our  dependence  are  both  in  vain.  The  stream 
bears  us  on,  and  our  joys  and  griefs  are  left  behind  us ;  we  may  be  shipwrecked, 
but  we  cannot  anchor ;  our  voyage  may  be  hastened,  but  cannot  be  delayed ; 
whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  towards  its  home— the  roaring  of 
the  waves  is  beneath  our  keel,  and  the  land  lessens  from  our  eyes,  the  floods 
are  lifted  up  around  us,  and  we  take  our  last  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  of  our  further  voyage  there  is  no  witness  but  the  Infinite  and  Eternal.^' — 
Bishop  Eeber.  • 


"HOW  OLD  ART  THOUT 

Count  not  thy  days  that  have  idly  flown, 

The  years  that  were  vainly  spent ; 
Nor  speak  of  the  hours  thou  must  blush  to  ovm, 
When  thy  spirit  stands  before  the  throne, 

To  account  for  the  talents  lent. 

But  number  the  hours  redeemed  from  sin, 

The  moments  employed  for  heaven— 
Oh,  few  and  evil  thy  days  have  been, ' 
Thy  life  a  toilsome  and  worthless  scene, 

For  a  nobler  purpose  given. 

Will  the  shade  go  back  on  thy  dial  plate? 

Will  the  sun  stand  still  on  his  way? 
Both  hasten  on,  and  thy  spirit's  fate. 
Rests  on  the  point  of  life's  little  date-^ 

Then  live  while  'tis  mdled  to-day. 

Life's  waning  hours,  like  the  sybil's  page, 

As  t^ey  lessen,  in  value  rise ; 
Oh,  rouse  thee  and  live  I  nor  deem  that  man's  age 
Stands  in  the  Isngth  of  his  pilgrimage, 

But  in  days  that  are  truly  wise.  [Anonymous. 
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Shannon's,  L  N.,  Sermon,  522 

Shields'  Christian  Politics,  82 

Spring's,  Dr.,  Glory  of  Christ,  870 

Sunny-side,  88 

Tuttle,  WUliam,  Life  of,  280 

UniTersalism  False,  276 

UniTcrsity  Lectures,  79 

Van  Zandt's,  A.  B.,  Sermon,  184 

Williamson  on  Millenarianism,  571 

Wreath  Around  Cross,  41 

Why  should  I  be  a  Pastor,  278 

Tenth's  Gleaner,  571 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


Algiers,  Religion  in,  626. 
American  Mission  Societies,  185. 

•«        Bible  Society,  284. 

«       Board  of  Conmiissioners,  F. 

M.  524. 
•<<        Christian  Union,  282. 

*<        Home  Missionary,  288. 

«        Seaman's  Friend  Society,  280. 

"        Sunday-School        "    281, 

«        Temperance  Union,  285. 

"       Tract  Society,  282. 
Australia,  Condition  and  Prospects,  527. 

British  Isle,  Heathenism,  188. 


Canada,  SUtistics  of,  429. 
Congregational  Church,  282. 

Doane's,  Bishop,  Case  and  Trial,  184, 

288, 572. 
Drunkenness  in  New  England,  187. 
«  Scotland,  189. 

English  lAssenter's  Statistics,  189. 
England,   Popery  in,   188;   Agency  in 

Minions,  188. 
Episcopal  Church,  87,  233. 
France,  Persecution  in,  524;    Popexy, 

526. 


680 


Ind^. 


'Free  Ghoroh  of  Sootlttid,  89,  91,  188, 
878. 

Geiman  Umyenities,  90. 

Greece,  ExpulBion  of  Dr.  King,  285. 

Holluid,  Religion  in,  526. 
Hungary,  Beligion  in,  89. 

Ireland,  Protestantism  in,  288. 
Irish  Ribbon  Society,  188. 
Latin  and  Liberty,  81. 

Madagascar,  285. 
Maynooth,  Overthrow  of,  42. 
Methodist  General  Conference,  425. 
Methodist  Church  Case,  42. 

**        Laymen's  ConTendon,  187. 
Methodist  Singular  Stotistios,  476. 
Micronesia,  44. 
Moravian  Missions,  188. 

Negro  Population  of  America,  526. 
New  Jersey,  Churches  in,  476. 
New  Zealand,  44. 
NineTeh,  ExoaTations,  186. 


Presbyteriaa  Chnreh,  86;  Theological 
Students,  86,  572;  Old  and  New 
Schools,  281 ;  Revivals,  278 ;  Fordga 
Missionary  Board,  878;  Board  of 
Education,  874 ;  Board  (^Publication, 
876;  Board  of  Domeslio  Missions, 
877;  Statbtics  of;  475;  Rotation  in 
Eldership,  578 ;  Western  Reserve,  578. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Irehmd,  88,  428. 

Population  of  United  States,  424. 
*'       Foreign  1x^78. 

Prussia,  48.  • 

Puseyism  in  High  Places,  42. 

Propagandist  Society,  429. 

Roman  Clergy  Fund,  48. 
Rome's  Persecution,  45. 

Swedish  Church,  188. 

Temperance  failure  in  Ireland,  572. 

Unitarianism,  87. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
476. 

Waldenses,  186. 


SHORT  SELECTIONS. 


August  Gatherings,  880 

Christian  Treasury,  92,  480 

Gleanings  and  Gatherings,  478,  529 

Glimpses  of  Truth,  190 

Last  Messages  of  the  Tear,  574 


Lessons  by  the  Way,  888 

Monthly  Gatherings,  189 

New  Tear's  Thoughts,  46 

Things,  New  and  Old,  289 

Treasury  of  Good  Things,  285 


ERRATA. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  corrections  to  be  made. 
Page  3,  on  18th  line  from  bottom,  for  <'all"  read  «  welL" 
^    "      57,  on  24th        "        «  for  "  natural"  read "  nationaL" 

«    218,  on  8th  «        "  for  "1788"  read  "  1683." 

"    398,  on  4th         "       "    •        for  "  to  Jamca"  read  of  James." 
'*    411,  on  13th        "       *'  erase  comma  between  Provost  and  Ewing. 

"    471,  on  3d  "         top  tot  "  seems*'  read  serves." 

"    632,  on  3d  '*        top  for  "yet"  read  "not" 


LIST  OF  EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Portrait*, 


Arcrtbau)  Ajlexahdib. 
Jonathan  Dickinsoh. 
Gilbert  Tennbnt. 
John  Crbstxr. 
Chabl^s  Beattt. 

SaXUSL  MULLBB, 


BuUdingt, 

2d  Presbyterian  Chared,  8t  Loois,  Mo. 
Ist  Presbyterian  Church,  Natcbex,  Miss. 
Ist  Presbyterian  Ohoroh,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Tinkling  Spring  Church,  Va. 
The  New  *^  Craig  Telesoope.? 
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